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PREFACE. 

The  introduction  to    these   Commentaries    contained    a 

• 

classification  of  the  law  under  ten  divisions,  one  of  which 
was  entitled  "The  Security  of  Public  Worship,"  and 
another  was  entitled  "The  Security  of  Thought,  Speech, 
and  Character."  It  was  also  pointed  out  ^  that  these  two 
divisions  might  well  be  treated  as  substantially  one,  see- 
ing that  the  Security  of  Public  Worship  was  only  another 
name  for  the  Security  of  Thought  and  Speech,  when 
applied  to  one  prominent  subject-matter.  But,  neverthe- 
less, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  treat  them  as  separate 
divisions,  and  even  to  give  precedence  to  that  which  was 
specific,  over  that  which  was  generic.  The  reason  was, 
that  in  all  countries,  ages,  and  conditions  of  mankind — 
even  in  the  savage  state — something  has  always  been 
recognised  as  Public  Eeligious  Worship,  which,  moreover, 
has  always  been  a    settled   and    conspicuous    practice; 

^  whereas,  until  the  invention  of  printing,  the  Freedom 
of  Thought  and  Speech  was  scarcely  dreamt  of  as  a 
branch  of  human  government'  and  the  minds   of  legis- 

\'  lators  had  been  almost  blank  with  regard  to  it.  Moreover, 
the  degi^ee  of  toleration  accorded  in  the  one  case  seemed 
to  differ  from  that  accorded  in  the  other,  and  at  least,  both 

^  1  Fat  Com.  (Pers.)  66. 
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rights  have  seldom  been  tjeafced  as  based  ou  the  same 
fimdamental  principle,     The  one  had  an  unknown  begin- 
ning, and  has  descended  to  us  ineimibered  %vith  incidents 
and   involved   in   details   now  difficult  to   reconcile   and 
harmonize ;  while  the  other  sprnng  four  centuries  ago  out 
of  chaos,  and  has  more  of  the  simplicity  of  all  modern 
creations.     But  now  that  the  convenience  of  this  publica- 
tion admits  of  both  divisions  heing  treated  in  one  volume, 
the  more  scientific  classification  has  been  adopted ;   and 
while  the  security  of  Thought  and  Speech  is  the  generic 
right,  the  Security  of  Public  Worship  is  here  treated  as 
holding  the  second  place,  being  only  one  of  its  species* 
While  the  minds  of  governors  before  the  invention  of 
printing  were  blank  as  to  the  Security  of  Thought  and 
Speech,  it   was   otherw^ise  with   the   Security  of   Public 
Worship.     With  regard  to  this  there  was  no  blank,  but 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  in  its  place  an  active   and 
virulent  maxim  at  vrork.     This  maxim  led   all  govern- 
ments  to  take  up  a  false  position,  w^hich,  after  a  long 
series  of  uncandid  confessions  and  ill-disguised  retreats, 
has  at  length  been  all  but  finally  abandoned.     This  wiis 
the  maxim,  that  there  was  only  one  true  form  of  rehgious 
worship/  that  each  governor  had  already  discovered  it, 

'  **  I  would  only  ask  why  the  civil  state  should  be  purged  tmd 
restored  by  good  and  wbolesome  laws  made  every  third  or  foiirlli 
year  in  Parliament  awsenibled,  devising  remediefi  as  fast  aa  time 
breedeth  miBcbief,  and  eontrariwisei  tbe  ectdeHiiiBtical  state  slumld 
still  continue  upon  tbe  dregs  of,  time  and  receive  no  alteration  now 
for  tliese  five-and-forty  years  and  more.  .  .  I  for  my  part  do  cun- 
fess,  tbat,  in  revolving  the  Scriptures,  I  could  never  find  any  sitcli 
thing  aa  tbat  tbere  filioidd  be  but  one  form  of  discipline  in  all 
Churcbes;  hut  tbat  God  had  left  tbe  like  libei-ty  to  the  Cliurcb 
g'overmnent  as  be  liad  done  to  the  civil  govemment,  to  be  varied 
a^jcording  to  time,  «nd  place,  and  accidents,  which  nevertheless  bis 
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that  he  was  its  only  prophet,  and  that  as  such  he  felt 
bound  to  torture,  or  in  some  way  to  punish  the  body  of 
any  citizen  who  was  suspected  to  entertain,  even  in  his 
secret  thoughts,  the  slightest  hesitation  about  believing 
and  obeying.!  The  cries  and  groans  of  the  victims  of  this 
treatment  ascended  to  Heaven,  and  in  due  time  drew  down 
a  deliverance  at  first  tardy  and  only  half  understood. 
The  chafing  of  a  monk  in  his  solitary  cell  against  first  one 
and  then  another  of  the  sore  points  of  so  arbitrary  a  regimen, 
created  sympathy  and  gave  voice  and  body  to  the  general 
misgivings,  and  finally  led  to  the  Eeformation.  This 
grand  rebellion  of  the  human  intellect  against  the  arro- 
gance of  all  existing  governments  in  their  dealings  with 
the  mind  and  conscience,  cleared  the  air  of  malignant 
vapours,  and  revealed  glimpses  of  a  more  natural  way  of 
regulating  the  highest  functions  of  man  in  the  social 
state.  And  yet  so  deeply  had  this  accepted  maxim  of 
government  become  engrained  in  the  heart  and  soul  of 
every  governor,  that  when  one  tyranny  was  overthrown, 
the  successor  became  infected  with  the  same  vice  as  his 
predecessor.  They  differed  only  in  this,  that  the  relations 
of  victim  and  oppressor  were  sometimes  reversed,  and  it 
took  many  generations  to  unlearn  those  arts  of  habitual 
intolerance  which  clogged  the  machinery  of  legislation. 

The  art  of  government  nevertheless  took  a  new  start- 
ing point  from  the  era  of  the  Eeformation,  or  rather,  from 
the  time  when  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  that  upheaving 


high    and  divine   Providence    doth  order    and  dispose." — Bacon, 
Pacif.  Ch, 

1  Philosophers  tave  counted  fifty-five  distinct  sects  between  th.e 
year  264  and  1843,  each  professing  to  teach  the  true  doctivaa  ^1 
Christianity>  and  all  with  some  modifications, — Wilcojf ,  CimUa, 
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cleared  awayJ  The  great  tbiiLkers  of  the  world  soon 
taught  Kings,  Parliamenta,  Cabioets,  Statesmen  one  by 
one,  and  each  Tvitb  gradually  abating  reluctance,  to  re- 
uounce,  and  even  to  reverse,  the  first  principles  they  had 
imbibed  on  taking  up  their  traditionary  power.  The 
lingering  echoes  of  these  exploded  fallacies  have,  it  is 
true,  been  heard  now  and  then,  even  too  recently.  But 
we  have  reached  an  epoch  when  the  dogmas  once  gravely 
avowed  and  acted  upon  by  the  oracles  of  government, 
and  soraetimea  also  of  the  law,  as  living  maxims,  have 
become  the  scoff  of  schoolboys. 

It  never  occiuTcd  to  any  government  prior  to  the  Ee- 
formation,  and  probably  for  a  century  or  two  later,  that  it 
was  possible  that  the  best  form  of  religious  worship,  as  well 
as  the  best  form  of  human  government  (of  which  the  former 
is  merely  a  branch),  might  have  been  intended  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  discovered  by  the  scrutiny  of  Eeason,  each 
nation  following  the  best  guides  of  the  time,  yet  following 
without  blindly  bowing  the  knee.^   The  dignity  of  thought 

1  "  Tlie  Reformation  was  a  great  undertaking  for  tlie  enfrancliiae- 
nient  of  hLiiiian  thonglitj  and  to  c?ill  tilings  by  tlieir  proper  names, 
a  rebellion  of  the  human  underatanding^  ag^ainst  power  in  spiritual 
matters/* — Guizoty  Civ.  Eur.  c.  12.  **  But  wJiile  labouring  for  the 
deatn nation  of  absolute  power  in  spiritual  matters,  the  religious  re- 
volution of  the  sixteenth  century  was  ignonmt  of  the  true  principles 
of  intellectual  liberty.  It  neither  knew  nor  reRpected  all  the  rights 
of  human  thought ;  at  the  moment  when  it  clamoured  for  them 
for  its  own  liberty,  it  violated  them  with  others.  Still  it  caused 
religious  doctriuea  to  re-enter  Into  general  cireidation  and  re-opepeil 
the  field  of  faith  to  believers,  and  banished  religion  from  politics.  At 
the  verj^  moment  that  religion  re-entered,  bo  to  Bpeak,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  faithful,  it  ptirted  from  Ihegoverniuent  of  society.'* — Ibid. 

^  '*  For  ni}'  jnni.  I  am  certain  that  God  hath  given  un  our  reason 
to  di8<?over  l^etween  truth  and  falsehood,  and  he  that  makes  not 
this  use  of  it,  but  believes  things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it 
is  by  chance  tbut  he  believes  the  truth,  and  not  by  choice, 
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and  speech  is  at  last  vindicated  by  showing  how  small  a 
part  of  it  can  be  really  made  subject  to  the  control  of  any 
government  or  any  laws.  The  old  Philosopher  taught,  that 
every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  prepare  an  impregnable 
rampart  for  his  own  thoughts.^  Dissent,  after  having  long 
been  an  unquestionable  crime,  has  ended  by  becoming 
almost  a  corner-stone  of  the  glory  of  civilisation.  The  art 
of  agreeing  to  differ  seems  at  last  to  have  been  all  but 
mastered.  The  members  of  an  EstabKshed  Church  are 
now  contented  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  social 
contract,  and  view  with  equanimity  large  numbers  of  their 
fellow  men  who,  having  "  the  same  faculties,  organs,  di- 
mensions, senses,  affections,  passions,"  insist  on  thinking 

I  cannot  but  fear  that  God,  will  not  accept  this  sacrifice  of 
fools." — Chillingwortk  Relig.  Prot  133.  "  Religion  is  not  believed 
because  the  laws  have  established  it,  but  it  is  established  because 
the  leading  part  of  the  community  have  previously  believed  it  to 
be  true." — Burke,  Tracts  Pop,  "Shall  we  say  that  of  so  many 
paths,  pursued  by  so  many  contending  sects,  there  is  one,  and  only 
one,  which  is  trodden  by  the  honest,  the  candid,  and  the  upright, 
and  that  all  that  deviate  from  that  one  path  are  the  victims  of  their 
own  levity,  or  prejudice,  or  insincerity  ?" — 2  Stephen^  Eccl.  Biog.  467. 
Bishop  Burnet  said  he  had  long  looked  on  liberty  of  conscience  as 
one  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  antecedent  to  society,  which  no 
man  could  give  up,  because  it  was  not  in  his  own  power. — 2  Burnet^ 
Hist.  Own  Times,  216.  Bishop  Warburton  said,  "  My  opinion  is, 
and  ever  was,  that  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  errors  in  religion, 
nor  the  least  right  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  repress  them." — 2 
Chatham  Corresp.  184. 

^  Diog.  Antisth.  "The  conscience  of  man  is  eternal,- invisible, 
and  not  in  the  power  of  the  greatest  monarch,  in  any  limits  to  be 
straightened,  in  any  bounds  to  be  contained,  nor  with  any  policy  of 
man,  if  once  decayed,  to  be  again  raised.  Neither  Jew  nor  Turk 
required  more  than  the  submission  to  the  outward  observance  and  a 
convenient  silence." — 1  Pari.  Hist,  763.  "  I  may  safely  say  there 
are  scarcely  three  considering  men  who  are  in  their  opinions  through- 
out of  the  same  mind,'' — 6  LoMs  Wks,  372. 


out  their  own  best  thonghts,  on  every  subject  toucbitig 
their  life,  property  and'  reputation,  as  well  as  toucliing 
their  relations  to  their  Maker.  The  synods  of  Christen- 
dom no  longer  burn  to  stifle  ioquiry.  To  echo  and  adopt 
the  tlioughts  of  others,  who  had  no  better  materials  of 
judging  than  their  successors,  and  certainly  had  shorter 
experience  to  guide  them,  is  less  and  less  an  accepted  office 
of  the  modern  teacher.^ 

All  these  considerations  only  ahow,  that  the  law  relating 
to  the  security  of  Public  Worship  has  now  become  settled 
(in  this  country  at  least)  on  principles  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  reverse  of  those  once  accepted  by  all  the  governments 
of  the  workl  No  hranches  of  the  law  have  undergone  so 
many  important  and  yet  late  bestowed  changes  as  those 
relating  to  Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  Worship,  which 
form  the  suhject  of  this  volume. 

According  to  the  method  of  treatment  illustrated  and 
explained  in  the  former  part  of  these  Commentaries,  the 
present  volume  exhibits  those  two  great  divisions  of  the 
law  where  the  freedom  of  thought,  of  speculation,  of 
social  and  political  activity,  essential  to  a  self-governuig 
community  may  be  said  chiefly  to  reside,  and  where  the 
highest  functions  6f  civilised  beuigs  are  best  displayed 
at  work  in  daily  life.  It  wiU  be  seen  how  few  are  the 
restrictions  now  found  necessary  to  regulate  the  free  play 


^  Lui  HER  well  said,  that  heretics  intiet  be  vanquished  by  the  peu, 
m  the  Fatliers  vanqiiielied  them,  and  not  by  fire.  If  to  conquer 
heretics  by  iire  were  an  art,  the  executioners  would  be  the  in  oat 
learned  doctors  on  the  earth.  There  would  be  no  more  need  of 
study,  but  the  man  who  subdued  his  opponent  by  force  would  l>e 
entitled  to  bum  him.  HereHy  was  something  epiritual  that  could 
not  be  cut  out  with  steel,  nor  bunicd  with  hre,  nor  drowned  with 
water,— Geffchet^B  CK  d  Shtie,  305. 
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of  all  that  the  mind  and  tongue  of  man  can  find  to  do,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  their  united  efforts  tend  materially  to  inter- 
fere with  human  occupations ;  for  this  protection  against 
such  interference  has  already  been  shown  to  be  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  law. 

The  natural  tendency  to  think  and  speak  of  others  as 
well  as  of  ourselves,  and  especially  of  those  superior  to  our- 
selves, is  best  found  developed  in  the  primary  right  of 
public  meetings,  and  of  a  free  press,  the  only  restrictions 
being  such  as  are  imposed  in  order  to  guard  against 
blasphemy,  immorality,  sedition,  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  Parliament,  contempt  of  court,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
against  defamation,  on  the  other  hand. 

Again,  the  same  faculty  of  thought  and  speech  will  be 
found  protected  as  a  species  of  property  called  copyright, 
inherent  in,  and  created  by,  the  person  who  thinks  and 
speaks  and  publishes;  and  as  akin  to  copyright,  the 
cognate  rights  of  patent  and  trade  mark  will  here  find 
their  most  proper  place. 

Lastly,  the  faculty  of  Free  Thought  and  Speech  is 
equally  found  developed  as  the  rights  of  conscience  under 
the  form  of  Public  Worship.  Those  rights  which  once 
overshadowed  and  were  interwoven  with  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  and  covered  nearly  all  human 
conduct,  became  centred  in  the  Established  Church,  whicli 
at  first  was  national,  or  embraced  the  whole  population. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  great  number  of  detailed  laws  relating 
to  the  clergy,  their  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  towards 
the  public,  and  as  between  themselves,  and  above  all,  their 
powers  of  compulsion  over  the  laity^  which  in  the  earliest 
times  were  extreme  and  all-embracing,  but  which  have  in 
course  of  centuries  dwindled  down  to  somettimQ^  ^mo^\j 


nominal.  The  representatives  of  the  clergy  once  formed 
a  large  portion  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
supplied  the  leading  maxims  of  government  to  all 
countries,  and  were  deemed  so  puissant  as  to  form  by 
themselves  a  rival  power  to  Kings,  Emperors,  and  Parlia- 
ments. The  memory  of  this  greatness  still  lingers  in  the 
familiar  watchwords,  "Church  and  State.'"  But  after 
centuries  marked  by  voluminous  details  of  protective 
legislation,  the  clergy  now  contentedly  fiU  the  place  of 
one  of  the  professions  j  and  the  laws  once  pecuJiar  to  them 
are  all  cut  down  merely  to  those  restrictions,  which  that 
part  of  the  laity  under  their  care,  sometimes,  not  un- 
willingly, enforce  against  them.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
munity under  the  description  of  Dissenters  now  enjoy 
simOar  and  even  greater  rights  and  liberties,  in  nearly  all 
respects,  and  as  regards  the  modes  of  public  worship  of 
their  own  choice,  except  in  so  far  as  a  few  ti-aces  of 
priestly  privilege  are  not  yet  wholly  effaced.  "V^Tiile  the 
substantial  rights,  duties,  and  possessions  of  Dissenters, 
now,  to  a  great  extent,  coincide  with  those  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  laws  peculiar  to  the  former  make  itp 
but  a  small  chapter  compared  to  the  voluminous  details  of 
the  latter.  How  the  one  chapter  decreased  by  degi^ees, 
and  how  the  other  never  required  to  grow  owiog  to  certain 
inherent  powers  of  self-government,  will  be  seen  through- 
out the  latter  part  of  this  voknne.  The  objects  and 
purposes  of  Churclimen  and  Dissenters  are  now,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  same;  their  methods  are  not,  and  need  not  be 
entirely  the  same.  The  main  differences  are  merely  a 
history  of  the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  from  opposite 
r|iiarters  at  the  same  goal. 
The  Liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  Liberty  of  Public 
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Worship  have  now  long  been  household  words,  and  it 
stands  confessed,  that  if  Englishmen  understand  anything, 
they  understand  the  general  bearings  of  these  two  cardinal 
laws  and  know  how  to  live  under  them.  Yet  they  reached 
their  settled  state  only  after  a  long  series  of  experiments. 
As  popular  cries  they  serve  as  a  key  to  attune  the 
thoughts.  But  popular  cries  are  often  misleading;  and 
reasonable  accuracy  of  knowledge  is  not  attainable  with- 
out attending  to  the  details,  qualifications,  and  intricate 
ramifications  of  the  doctrines  that  make  up  the  general 
result.^  He  who  thinks  he  knows  enough  of  the  outlines 
to  keep  himself  right,  and  to  be  a  trusty  counsellor  to  his 
neighbours  in  matters  of  great  pith  and  moment,  has  often 
to  recur  to  recondite  principles,  and  draw  many  distinc- 
tions of  detail  once  conspicuous  but  now  forgotten.  Of 
all  the  subjects  that  most  closely  touch  the  individual 
citizen  and  come  home  to  his  business  and  bosom,  none 
can  be  compared  to  the  Liberty  of  Speech  both  in  public 
and  private,  and  the  Liberty  of  Worshipping  in  peace 

1  "The  reason  of  the  law  is  the  life  of  the  law,  for  though  a 
man  can  tell  the  law,  yet  if  he  know  not  the  reason  thereof,  he 
shall  soon  forget  his  superficial  knowledge." — Co,  Litt  183b. 
"General  laws  are  indeed  very  comprehensive,  soon  learned,  and 
easily  digested  into  method ;  but  when  they  come  to  particular  ap- 
plication, they  are  of  little  service,  and  leave  a  great  latitude  to 
partiality,  interest  and  variety  of  apprehensions  to  misapply  them  ; 
not  unlike  the  common  notions  in  the  moralist,  which,  when  both 
the  contesting  Grecian  captains  most  perfectly  agree,  yet 
from  them  each  deduced  conclusions  in  the  particular  case  in 
controversy  suitable  to  their  several  desires  and  ends  though  ex- 
tremely contradictory  each  to  other.  It  hath  therefore  always 
been  the  wisdom  and  happiness  of  the  English  Government  not  to 
rest  in  generals,  but  to  prevent  arbitrariness  and  uncertainty  by 
particular  laws  fitted  almost  to  all  particular  occaaiona." — HaU, 
C.  J.,  Pref,  Roll.  Air. 


according  to  his  own  conscience.  All  restrictions  on  these 
primary  rights  are  vexatious  and  often  futile,  unless 
they  are  shown  to  he  absolutely  essential  to  enable 
each  to  attain  the  naaximuni  of  positive  enjoyment  with  a 
minimum  of  risk  and  deprivation.  All  admit  that  the 
Press  is  the  sentinel  of  the  constitution,  and,  with  its 
hundred  eyes,  promptly  detects  when  the  functions  of 
self-government  are  not  kept  in  their  proper  hearings, 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  It  is  part  of  the 
people *s  prerogative,  "broad  and  general  as  the  casing 
air  "  which  each  citizen  hreathes,  and  Englishmen  can- 
not  contemplate  in  the  distant  future  a  period  of  time 
when  this  great  organ,  which  thinks  aloud  for  them  aD, 
shall  be  stifled.^ 

The  present  volume,  exhibiting  in  detail  these  two 
divisions  of  the  law  in  which  English  liberty  is  nearly  at 
its  best,  and  has  long  acquired  most  of  its  renown,  will 
set  forth  how  far  the  law  has  been  allowed  to  go  in  its 
restrictions,  or  rather,  how  far  tlie  law  has  been  cut  down 
in  laying  its  impediments  on  Free  Speech  and  Thought, 
and  on  a  Free  Press,  and  on  the  Freedom  of  Public 
Worship,  It  will  show  how  far  each  individual  is  pro- 
tected in  his  own  personal  enjoyment  of  those  rights,  and 
to  what  extent  he  can  be  punished  for  violating  the  equal  . 
rights  of  his  neighbours.  Everything  of  importance  re- 
lating to  Public  Meetings,  Sedition,  Liberty  of  the  Press, 

*  "  To  prevent  men  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves  by  restmLnts 
on  the  press  is  like  the  exploits  of  that  gallant  man  who  thought  to 
poimd  lip  the  crows  hy  almtting  his  park  gates.'* — MHton^s  Areop. 
**  If  oxiT  boasted  Liberty  of  the  Press  were  to  consist  only  in  the 
liberty  to  write  in  the  praise  of  the  Constitution,  this  m  a  libprtv 
enjoyed  under  many  arbitrary  govermnents." — L.  Stanhoj/Ef  cife^i 
£r»h  Bp,  (R.  V  Paine). 
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Libel,  Privilege  of  Parliament,  Contempt  of  Court,  Copy- 
right and  Patent  right,  the  rights  and  duties  as  well  as  the 
position  and  property  of  the  Clergy  and  of  Dissenters,  and 
their  mutual  Toleration  is  here  treated;  and  the  treatment 
of  these  subjects  makes  a  group  complete  in  itself 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION    TO   THIS    DIVISION    OF    THE    LAW   ENTITULED 
"THE   SECURITY   OP   THOUGHT,   SPEECH,  AND   CHARACTER." 

Natural  tendency  to  indulge  in  free  speech. — 
The  faculty  of  rational  speech,  which  distinguishes  man 
from  the  lower  animals,  keeps  society  together,  and  en- 
ables the  individual  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  life 
through  all  its  varied  circumstances  and  occupations. 
While  speech  is  the  medium  of  the  thoughts,  the  manner 
in  which  the  mind  works,  and  in  which  the  various  pas- 
sions, affections,  and  desires  are  communicated  from  one 
to  another,  lies  altogether  beyond  the  domain  of  the  law. 
Governments  in  all  stages  of  barbarism  have  feared  and  pro- 
hibited speech,  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  combination  and 
resistance  ;  but  while  life  endures,  no  physical  contrivance 
short  of  continuous  torture  has  been  found  able  to  suppress 
it.  Thought  is  too  subtle  a  power  to  be  baffled  or  invaded. 
How  language  grows  from  the  rude  signs  and  noises  of 
savage  life  into  a  complex  and  varied  scheme  of  sounds, 
indicative  of  all  the  phases  of  refined  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion, may  be  a  proper  inquiry  for  philosophers.  But  by 
the  time  society  has  advanced  to  the  stage  when  human 
occupations  have  become  sufficiently  subdivided  to  require 
the  protection  of  the  law,  language  has  been  gradually 
formed  into  a  settled  system  of  expression.  The  law  ac- 
cordingly, when  it^confronts  this  irrepressible  tendency  of 
mankind  to  give  expression  to  all  their  sentiments,  desires, 
and  passions,  finds  it  inevitable  to  search  out  some  fix«t 
principle,  and  that  principle  is  none  ottiei  l\va\i  l\v\a,  ^^\» 
Thought  must,  or  ought  to  be,  free,  and  Speec\i,\>^Vcv?>^'^^ 
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the  vehicle  of  thought,  must  equally  he  free.  It  is  seen  to 
require  no  restriction,  except  in  so  far  as  its  use  may  in 
certain  times  and  situations  interfere  with  the  equal 
freerlom  of  others  in  pursuing  their  varied  avocations. 

And  yet  this  simple  proposition,  that  thought  and  speech 
are  free  has  been  arrived  at  only  after  the  painful  experi- 
ence of  ages.  Emperors,  kings,  parliaments,  popes,  and 
synods  all  began  with  the  barbarous  notion,  that  somehow 
free  speech  was  a  gift  of  their  own  to  their  subjects,  and 
so  must  be  accei>ted  on  their  own  conditions.  Their  first 
assumption  was,  that  nobody  should  take  the  liberty  to 
liave  any  thoughts  or  opinions  of  his  own,  but  mast  wait 
tdl  some  w^ise  men  of  the  time,  or  of  the  old  time  before 
them,  should  dictate  to  him  the  righb  thing  to  say,  and 
even  to  think  The  stubbornness  of  mankind  constantly 
surged  and  resulted  against  this  treatment,  and  innumer- 
able martyrs  w^ere  obliged  to  have  their  hands  or  tongues 
cut  off,  their  bodies  mangled  and  sawn  asunder,  or  burnt 
alive,  before  the  experiment  was  w^orked  out,  as  to  which 
of  these  tW'O  opposing  forces  was  the  master.  Wliether 
this  conflict  is  yet  at  an  end  everywhere,  some  govem- 
luents  at  least  have  long  ago  surrendered,  being  satisfied 
that  they  have  met  with  a  force  w^hich  they  can  neither 
conquer  nor  annihilate ;  and  that  at  most  they  can  only 
regulate  its  exercise  to  a  very  small  extent  They  have 
learnt  that  it  is  idle,  impotent,  and  vain  to  continue  the 
conflict  longer  on  the  old  basis  ;  and  therefore  they  admit 
that  the  primary  right  of  all  men  is  to  think  and  say  w^hat 
they  like  both  about  themselves  and  everybody  else,  and 
for  this  simple  and  all-sufficient  reason,  that  no  power 
known  to  mankind  has  been  discovered  strong  enough  to 
compel  them  to  abstain.  All  that  remains  is  therefore  to 
see,  in  what  directions  and  on  what  conditions  the  feeble 
restraints  left  available  can  be  brought  to  bear.  And  these 
will  be  found  varied^  circuitous^  manifold  and  cumulative.^ 

'  pBriLn"  II.  of  Spain  said  that  a  king  was  never  more  secure 
from  the  malice  of  his  people  than  when  their  discontents  were 
rttiflered  to  evaporate  in  conipliiint.—  l  Wraxairs  Fr.  96.  Sohbates 
said  the  Bun  could  os  easily  be  spared  from  tlie  universe  as  free 
speech  from  the  liberal  institutions  of  society. — Apud  Sfob,  Eih.  xiii. 
Tjmoleon  said  the  end  of  all  liis  achievements  against  tyrants  was 
io  secure  free  speech  to  the  ineaQcst  citizen, — Chra.  Nep.  ix,  5,  23, 
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Essential  restraints  to  free  speech  on  public  grounds. 

—  The  restraints  which  confine  the  natural  liberty  of 
speech  will  be  found  ranged  under  four  great  heads  of 
blasphemy,  immorality,  sedition,  and  defamation.  There 
are  bounds  to  be  set  to  the  expression  of  thoughts  and 
opinions,  and  these  must  rest  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  societies  are  founded.  It  is  assumed 
that  there  is  a  God  in  whom  all  citizens  in  their  gravest 
moods  are  so  interested,  that  it  becomes  offensive  to  all  the 
rest  if  any  one  speaks  of  Him  publicly  in  a  scurrilous  and 
contemptuous  tone,  such  as  would  in  a  subject  provoke  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Hence  the  first  limit  to  free  speech 
is'  Blasphemy.  There  are  also  rules  of  morality  which  are 
so  universal,  and  so  underlie  the  conscience  of  every  indi- 
vidual, that  speeches  and  writings  which  treat  these  rules 
with  public  contempt,  and  sap  and  mine  the  simple  faith 
in  all  that  is  good,  noble,  and  worthy,  are  also  deemed  a 
species  of  constructive  breach  of  the  peace  too  irritating 
to  be  allowed.  Hence  another  limit  to  free  speech  and 
writing  is  Immorality.  Again,  there  are  rules  of  good  con- 
duct founded  on  the  general  duty  of  all  citizens  to  support 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  and  if  possible  to 
insure  due  respect  and  fair  treatment  to  its  leading  admin- 
istrators. Hence  gross  contempt  of  all  laws  and  violent 
menaces  of  revolt  against  such  guardians  must  not  be 
allowed,  for  these  necessarily  discompose  every  citizen,  and 
perplex  him  with  fear  of  change  or  fear  of  public  disaster 
and  anarchy.  And  when  this  last  head  is  still  further 
examined,  it  will  appear  that  the  great  factors  of  Govern- 
ment, consisting  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Parliament,  the 
Ministers  of  state,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  must  all  be  recog- 
nised as  holding  functions  founded  on  sound  principles, 
and  to  be  defended  and  treated  with  an  established  and 
well-nigh  unalterable  respect.  Each  of  these  great  insti- 
tutions has  peculiar  virtues  and  peculiar  weaknesses ;  but 
whether  at  any  one  time  the  virtue  or  the  weakness 
predominates,  there  must  be  a  certain  standard  of  decorum 
reserved  for  all.  Each  guarded  remonstrance,  each  fiery 
invective,  each  burst  of  indignation  must  rest  on  some 
basis  of  respect  and  deference  towards  the  depository  for 
the  time  bein^  at  every  great  constitutioiiaY  ixmeXKotv. 
Mence  another  limit  to  free  speech  and  wxiVmg  i^  ^^^yXa^xl. 


And   yet   within    that   limit   there   is   ample    tootu   and 
verge  enough  for  the  freest  use  of  the  tongue  and  pen  in 
passing  strictures  on  the  judgment,  and  conduct  of  everjfi 
constituted  authority.  ^^ 

Mestraints  of  Jree  speech  on  ground  of  defama- 
tion.— ^While  the  restrictions  already  mentioned,  whicli 
are  founded  on  hlasphemy,  immorality,  and  sedition,  show 
the  boundaries  of  free  speech  and  thought  as  affecting  the 
public  generally,  there  is  a  fourth  limit  on  the  other  side 
as  affecting  individuals,  known  under  the  head  of  Libel,  or 
the  invasion  of  the  reputation  of  private  persons.  This 
last  limit  involves  the  necessity  of  at  once  tracing  the 
origin  of  that  tendency  of  the  individual  to  acquire  such 
reputation  and  the  value  it  possesses  in  his  eyes,  for  it  is 
here  that  the  exercise  of  one  natural  right  clashes  directly 
with  the  exercise  of  another,  and  both  are  equally  natural 
and  equally  inevitable. 

Natural  tendenci/  to  acquire  character  and  Teput^' 
Hon, — A  survey  of  the  worldly  career  of  each  individual 
from  youth  to  age  makes  it  fully  apparent  tliat  all  the 
keenest  aspirations  and  desires  of  the  individual  are  best 
attained  in  proportion  to  the  greater  infiuence  he  acqidres 
over  his  fellow  men.  The  mode  in  which  this  influence  is 
acquired  and  its  presence  felt  is  by  creating  in  others  a 
belief  that  he  is  possessed  of  integrity,  truthfulness,  and 
other  virtues  of  social  life.  These  are  usually  denoted  by 
one  compendious  word— the  character  or  reputation  of 
the  individual — the  possession  of  which  character  is  a  self- 
satisfying  and  legitimate  source  of  happiness  in  itself,  an 
essential  feature  ot  existence  in  all  phases  of  civiliiation.^ 


^  '*  It  never  can  or  will  be  cHspnteil  tliat  a  man  is  entitled  to  that'' 
tranquillity,  happiness,  and  peace  of  mind  whicli  is  tlie  result  of  an 
honourable  reputation^  provided  his  conduct  in  life  entitles  him  to 
it.  Thertj  is  implanted  in  every  man's  busorn  an  invincible  sensibility 
to  l^lO  opinion  of  his  fellow  creatures,  which  nothing  can  destroy. 
It  IB  the  foundation  of  all  patriotism^  the  sentiment  which  rears 
stutes  from  infancy  to  maturity— the  principle  that  makes  men 
striigglo  for  distinction  and  keeps  them  in  the  straight  paths  of 
their  duty  when  called  to  the  higli  oOices  of  magistracy.  The  laws 
of  society  therefore  protect  mankind  in  thi^  dearest  of  all  hiirafin 
blessings;  and  if  any  man  writes  ol!  another  that  wdiich  is  injurious 
to  bim  m  his  trade,  profession^  or  cLaraeter,  or  which  tends  to  ex- 
pose  him  to  penaflieSy  or  brings  kuu  mt^  cuiileiu\)\.i\l  \&  \ife^Vl;i\i.ti^ 
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Permnal  character  lihneil  to  a  species  of  property 
-=— The  law,  %vliicli  so  ofttin  looks  upon  the  acquisitiuu  aud 
retention  of  the  power  of  dealing  with  property  as  thb 
great  object  aud  business  of  life,  and  of  its  owe  primary 
care,  is  never  so  well  satisfied  with  its  solation  of  a  diih- 
culty  as  when  it  can  liken  all  other  objects  of  its  regard  to 
a  spetiies  of  property,  which  can  be  seen,  and  handled,  and 
weighed  Hence  it  is  a  familiar  expression,  that  a  man 
has  a  species  of  property  in  his  own  body  and  limbs,  or  in 
the  health  of  bis  constitutioD,  or  in  the  thoughts  of  his 
brain.  In  the  same  sense  he  is  said  also  to  have  a  species 
of  property  in  his  own  character  and  reputation,  and  it  is 
because  this  consciousness  is  a  valuable  possession  that  the 
law  will  encourage  and  protect  it  against  attacks.^  These 
figured  of  speech  assist  in  explaining  what  is  unknown  by 
some  analogy  to  what  is  known  and  familiar.  As  a  man 
in  the  course  of  his  hfe  accumulates  property  or  a  stock 
in  trade,  which  is  the  source  of  his  satisfliction,  so  in  the 
course  of  his  conduct  he  displays  a  certaia  combination  of 
habitual  qualities  which  give  thirtl  parties  the  means  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  mind  and  the  extent  of  his 
power.  This  estimate  is  nothing  else  than  his  character  or 
reputation.  So  long  as  a  definite  character  is  ascribed  by 
common  observation  to  his  name  and  person,  it  acts  upon 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  means  of  happiness  to  him,  witli 
the  same  certainty  and  regularity  as  a  stock  of  material  and 
visible  property  always  does  in  increasing  one's  business 
and  w^ealth.  The  consciousness  of  possessing,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  of  conducting  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  retain,  this  character,  is  a  fund  of  positive  social 
enjoynieut  which  the  law  gives  credit  to  every  individual 
for  possessing  or  desiring  to  possess — a  primary  element  of 
human  nattiie  incapable  of  being  analysed  into  anything 
simpler.  In  short,  tvery  man  as  a  good  citizen  is  presumed 
by  the  law  to  be  anxious  to  acquire  and  keep  such  character, 


and  the  law  deems  it  an  object  of  penal  animadverBion." — Erskine, 
(arg.)  R.  v.  Cobbett,  29  St  Tr.  6,^. 

*' The  iudividiial,  |jy  the  coniliinatioii  of  opinion  and  the  force  of 
churaelerT  begets  in  liis  own  reputation  a  property  more  vahuible 
III  an  the  brute  materials  to  which  the  crude  notions  of  propevty  ^d.t«. 
first  appHed." — L.  Ahhfjer  (arg.)  Mem.  *284, 

^  IJe  Cresplgnj  t\   Vle/iesitj',  5  liing.  3^J2, 
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and  even  the  appearance  of  it.  The  constituents  of  a 
good  character  are  various,  and  include  every  combination 
of  \artiies  wbicli  a  human  being  is  capable  of  attaining. 
Integrity,  veracity,  generosity,  charity,  indnstrj^  patriotism 
and  religions  zeal  may  enhance  the  character  of  individuals 
in  actual  life,  but  tbese  qualities  are  too  ethereal  and  re- 
fined to  be  either  created,  retained,  or  enforced  by  the  law. 
The  law  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  these  and  other 
high  attainments  which  go  to  the  composition  of  the 
worthiest  citizens.  The  law  seta  to  itself  a  much  coarser 
standard  It  views  the  character  of  an  individual  as  just 
good  enough,  and  no  more  than  suffices,  for  acquiring  or 
Tetaining  property,  or  influence  over  others,  and  (which  is 
generally  the  same  thing)  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  It 
gives  credit  to  every  individual  for  a  desire  to  avoid  break- 
ing its  own  injunctions— more  especially  the  leading  rules 
against  treason,  murder^  larcenyj  and  other  indictable 
offences,  for  no  well-affected  citizen  would  associate  with 
those  who  break  primary  laws,  and  who  are,  or  ouglit  to 
be,  on  that  account  his  natural  enemies.  In  addition  to 
this  negative  virtue,  the  law  also  takes  notice  of  other 
virtues  which  are  involved  in  ordinary  social  life.  In 
short,  it  gives  credit  to  each  individual  for  a  desire  to 
retain  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  men,  and  to  practise 
the  common  virtues,  for  in  this  lies  the  source  of  all  his 
influence  over  others  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  objects, 
and  every  man  must  have  personal  objects  of  some  kind, 
worthy  or  less  worthy, 

Seeuritt/  of  character  and  repniatlon  protected  b}/ 
/n?r.— Hence,  if  any  one  imputes  to  another  the  commis- 
sion of  an  act  which  would  amount  to  an  indictable 
offence,  or  which  implies  the  absence  of  some  every-day 
virtue,  and  so  tends  to  cause  one  to  be  shunned  by  good 
citizens  in  matters  of  business  or  ple^isure,  these  are  all 
viewed  by  the  law  as  attacks  on  the  funded  reputation  of 
the  individual,  and  as  a  despoiling  him  of  something 
valuable,  w^hich  the  law  will  assist  in  checking  by  its 
usual  machinery  of  informations,  indictments,  and  actions. 
When  a  man  is  shunned  and  distrusted  in  the  leading 
aiTairs  of  life,  he  loses  the  means  by  which  be  acquires 
and  retains  influence,  wealth,  and  happiness.  And  yet 
mi'siakes  may  be  made  on  both  aides,    H^^^ocmy  ^wd 
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fraud  may  be  covered  witli  a  show  of  virtue,  while 
malignity,  envy,  and  unacriipulausness,  as  often  as  a 
wholesome  zeal  for  honesty,  may  seek  to  tear  off  the  mask 
and  denounce  the  pretender.  It  is  honourable  to  enjoy  and 
defend  reputation,  as  it  is  also  honourable  and  pleasant 
to  denounce  hypocrisy  and  imposture,  Both  are  honour- 
able, but  when  they  cannot  both  be  had  at  one  and  the 
same  moment,  on  one  and  the  same  subject  matter,  the 
law  is  bound  to  make  a  choice,  and  it  naturally  prefers 
him  who  defends  his  possession  of  reputation  against  him 
who  at  most  is  only  indulf^ing  his  freedom  of  speech 
about  somebody  else.  The  one  right  lies  closer  to  one's 
thoughts  and  has  more  of  the  positive ;  the  other  is  mostly 
only  a  negative  deprivation.  Hence,  whenever  reputation 
is  attacked,  the  law  sides  with  its  possessor  against  the 
mere  exercise  of  free  speech.  But  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  he  who  exercised  this  free  speech  was  in  reality  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  immediate  business  and  interest, 
w^hich  to  him  was  all  in  all,  and  as  valuable  as  any  other 
person's  reputation,  then  the  law  again  changes  sides,  and 
holds  that  he,  who  is  lawfully  pursuing  his  own  immediate 
interests,  and  to  whom  freedom  of  speech  is  essential  to 
enable  those  interests  to  be  maintained  and  advanced, 
shall  he  protected  in  that  freedom  of  speech,  whatever  be 
the  consequence.  Such  are  the  views  on  which  the  law 
acts  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other. 
Those  occasions  on  which  the  law  protects  freedom  of 
speech  are  often  called  privileged  occasions,  and  the  kind 
of  lawfal  business  so  protected  is  that  of  exchanging  con- 
fidential views  about  one's  private  business  and  friends, 
and  about  the  nation*s  business,  which  is  eveiy  man's 
private  business  wdthin  certain  limits, 

WJten  protection  of  efmracter  is  preferred  to  free 
speeds — ^As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  protection  of 
one's  character  and  reputation  conies  home  to  each  more 
closely  than  any  exercise  of  the  right  of  censure,  denun- 
ciation, and  criticism  of  third  parties ;  and  hence  free 
speech,  if  nothing  more  is  involved,  must  give  way  to  the 
desire  of  maintaining  reputation.  It  is  in  every  way  more 
salutary,  that  he  whose  character  is  Ubelled  should  be 
protected,  than  that  he  who  libels  should  be  aVA^  lo  ^^^^ 
JjJs  mind  fmely.    Both  are  good ;  but  it  tlae^  e\^^\i  ^-^^ 
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tecome  incompatible,  tlie  better  must  be  prefeTTed.  And 
hence  arise  all  the  ndes  and  -qimliiiGations  of  the  law  of 
libel,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  summary  of  those 
instfinces  in  which  the  law  prefers  one's  reputation  to 
another's  free  speech^  and  in  which  the  prosecution  of 
one's  personal  interests,  and  of  the  pubUc  interest  as  part 
of  that  personal  interest,  will  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of  free  speech,  in  preference  to  the  reputation  of  a  third 
person.  The  details  of  all  these  distinctions,  which  are  at 
iirst  somewhat  bewildering,  will  be  sliown  in  a  later  page 
in  their  natural  order  and  mutual  relations. 

Chief  medimn  of  tftoiujht  is  speech  mul  ivritlug. — 
And  further,  before  the  law  can  properly  deal  %\'ith  those 
who  attack  the  reputation  of  othei^,  some  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  medium  throngh  which  this  is  done.  The 
two  leading  vehicles  of  thought  are,  first  and  above  all 
others,  the  faculty  of  writing  or  speech;  and  secondly, 
printing ;  but  there  are  other  less  important  means  of  the 
same  general  character,  namely,  painting  or  drawing  and 
any  signs  and  symbols  of  thought ;  and  even  gestures  may 
be  employed  with  like  effects.  Speech  is  transitory,  and 
operates  only  within  the  range  of  a  limited  audience,  and 
perishes  with  the  memory  of  those  who  listened, 

Writing,  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  is  more  durable  in  its 
effects,  and  may  circulate  beyond  the  range  of  the  spCcLker 
and  the  hearers ;  and  its  influence  may  be  communicated 
over  a  wider  area.  It  exists  in  a  stereotyped  form,  and 
may  be  xeFerred  to  tind  comprehended  by  an  indefinite 
number  of  individuals.  Again,  printing  is  only  a  higher 
degree  of  the  same  mode  of  puhlicityj  and  in  its  nature, 
owing  to  the  perfection  tlie  art  has  attained,  and  the 
extension  of  education,  tends  to  circulate  over  a  still 
wider  area — ^an  area  which  can  only  be  limited  by  the 
living  generations  of  man,  and  not  even  by  these.  Faint- 
ing or  drawing  in  some  respects  resembles  the  vehicle  of 
WTiting  and  printing,  and  it  may  be  incorporated  in  both, 
or  may  be  circulated  by  itself  in  an  independent  shape,  and 
even  a  gesture  or  an  attitude  may  in  certain  circumstances 
be  as  expressive  as  any  speech.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
wider  the  imputation  spreads,  the  greater*  is  the  damage 
and  injury  to  the  character  assailed 
AJI  these  vehicles  of  thought  and  expiessioiVjtWxrfQi'a* 
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differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  degree,  according  as  they 
are  calculated  to  reach  a  greater  or  less  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the  number  of 
people  to  whom  a  false  or  unlawful  accusation  is  commu- 
nicated, the  greater  is  the  blow  to  one's  character  and 
reputation,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  punishment 
needed  to  correct  it. 

Double  aspect  of  the  exercise  of  free  speech.  — Fvom 
all  that  has  preceded  it  will  be  seen,  how  necessary  it  is, 
especially  in  an  age  when  civilisation  has  restored  to  the 
utmost  the  natural  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  carried  to  se  high  a  pitch  the  arts  of 
printing  and  publishing,  that  there  should  be  some  check 
put  upon  envious,  passionate,  or  malicious  representations 
which  create  a  false  impression  of  a  neighbour's  character, 
and  thereby  weaken  its  natural  influence  over  others. 
Constituted  as  human  nature  is,  and  with  tendencies  of 
good  and  evil,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  mischief 
that  may  be  done  by  marring  the  advancement  of  virtue 
and  intellect,  which  are  the  dominant  forces  governing 
reasonable  men,  and  on  whose  free  development  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world  mainly  depends.  To  think  and  speak 
as  every  man  inclines  is  indeed  one  of  the  primary  ten- 
dencies which  the  law  encourages,  simply  because  it  is 
natural  and  irrepressibla  But  as  our  oonscience  informs  us 
that  while  there  are  those  who  seek  to  think  and  speak 
well,  there  Are  others  who  from  base  motives  or  blind 
passion  seek  for  unworthy  ends  to  thwart  the  legitimate 
influence  of  another's  character,  the  latter  must  be  re- 
strained and  punished,  in  order  that  that  other  might  be 
let  alone,  and  in  order  that  high  character  may  work  out 
its  own  reward.  The  law  takes  for  granted,  that  the 
universal  conscience  of  mankind  recognises  the  one  course 
as  good  and  the  other  course  as  evil,  and  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  merely  to  restrain  so  much  of  the  evil  as 
unduly  checks  the  progress  and  development  of  the  good. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  law  to  methodise  and  define  the 
clear  practical  rules  by  which  the  perversion  of  speech  or 
writing  may  be  punished.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  law, 
whether  common  law  or  statute  law,  has  put  som«  restraint, 
thought  and  speech  are  free,  whether  in  pu\A\G  a.«»^\rMCvi'^ 
or  private  conveisations. 


The  highest  faculties  of  ma.ii,  and  those  by  which  every- 
thing good  IS  pmmoled  in  the  world,  and  by  which  society 
is  elevated  in  its  tone,  maiDly  depend  on  speech  and 
writing-  It  is  therefore  of  the  la^t  importance  in  all  well- 
regnlated  communities  that  as  few  restrictions  as  possible 
should  be  put  by  the  law  on  the  free  play  of  thought — ^ 
that  the  satirist,  the  preacher,  the  patriot,  the  moralist,  or 
the  politician  should  be  allowed  to  circidate  his  thoughts 
to  the  full  extent,  for  it  is  by  free  discussion  that  public 
opinion  is  educated,  and  the  pubHc  good  promoted  ^  by 
which  bad  laws  are  altered,  and  pain  and  suffering 
diminished  among  mankind  ;  and  as  this  can  usually  be 
done  without  misrepresenting  or  libelling  individuals  and 
unduly  crippling  theii*  infiuence,  the  restraints  of  the  law 
are  framed  only  to  check  abuses  of  this  primary  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech. 

Freedom  of  tJiought  as  developed  in  puhlk  meet- 
iuf/s.— The.  most  prominent  of  all  the  manifestations  of 
freedom  is  that  of  public  meeting.  By  this  is  meant  not 
the  liberty  of  corporations  to  meet  in  large  numbers,  or  the 
liberty  of  mayors,  lords  lieatenaut  of  counties,  or  sheriffs  or 
justices  of  the  peace  in  their  official  capacity  to  invite 
together  as  many  of  the  public  as  choose  to  attend  and 
hear  a  discussion  of  any  grievance  or  matter  of  interest, 
which  the  official  head  thinks  reasonable  and  proper  to 
discuss.  But  a  public  meeting  is  an  assemblage  of  large 
numbers  called  together  by  any  member  of  the  public  as  a 
volunteer,  whenever  he  thinks  that  his  neighbours  will  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  join  with  hira  in  discussing  some 
topic  of  the  hour,  and  who  does  so  without  any  licence  of 
any  official — without  notice  to  any  official — and  without 
any  official  whatever  being  present,  or  having  any  partici- 
pation in  or  power  over  the  jjroceeding.  So  long  as  such 
public  meeting  can  be  held  at  the  call  of  any  voice  from 
the  crowd,  and  the  people  can  meet  in  any  numbers  with- 
out  let    or   hindrance   and   discuss   and   exchantre   their 
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^  Bcaidea  the  right  wbich  njtttire  Ims  given  to  every  man  to  his 
property,  his  freedom,  niul  liis  lifo,  she  lias  also  conferred  on  him  a 
fourth  ri^lit,  tliat  of  defeDfling  the  foniier  three  j  aud  government 
18  nothing  more  than  a  svBternatic  mode  of  carrying  this  fourth 
ri^ht  Into  convenient  and  complete  effect.— ^^^w/oy,  M.F,  28  Par/, 
^  mi 
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sentioients  on  anything  and  everything  that  concerns  them 
— that  tonches  their  interests  or  their  feelings — this  is  as 
near  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  as  is  attainable.  Ko 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  variety  of  the  subject  matter 
which  may  thns  call  the  public  together.  The  only  re- 
strictions possible  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the  danger 
of  saying  something  blaspliemous  or  grossly  immoial  or 
seditious,  something  amounting  to  a  contempt  of  Parlia- 
ment or  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  defamatory  of  some 
indivicluah  as  to  each  of  which  excesses  the  speaker  may 
afterwards  be  called  to  an  account  The  liberty  of  express- 
ing to  large  meetings  without  let  or  hindrance  every 
thought  as  it  occurs,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  so  long  as 
tlie  limits  here  indicated  are  not  reached,  is  the  chumc- 
t eristic  of  a  public  meeting ;  and  tlie  holding  of  public 
meetings  is  oue  of  the  most  important  exercises  of  free 
speech  known  to  mankind. 

Freedom  of  thought  in  leeturing  or  addressing 
andienees. — It  is  only  another  form  of  the  liberty  of 
public  meeting,  when  any  person  takes  upon  himself  after 
previous  notice  or  otherwise  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  many 
persons  or  make  a  speech  or  address  to  them  on  any  sub- 
ject to  which  they  will  consent  to  listen.  If  no  previous 
permission  or  consent  of  any  ofliciaL  is  required^  and  the 
only  limits  to  be  observed  by  the  lecturer  or  orator  are 
those  already  set  forth  in  reference  to  public  meetings,  this 
also  is  an  element  of  public  freedom  which  comes  home  to 
every  citizen, 

Freedom  of  petitioning  ike  Croum  mid  Parliament. 
—Akin  to  the  right  of  public  meeting  and  the  right  of 
lecturing,  though  not  necessarily  involving  the  formality 
of  any  large  meeting  of  persons,  is  the  right  of  petitioning 
the  Crown  or  Parliament  on  any  matter  which  is  deemed 
to  afiect  the  interests  of  large  numbers.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  an  important  mode  of  exercising  freedom  of 
speech  and  highly  prized,  inasmuch  as  it  often  influences 
the  course  of  action  of  those  wlio  are  in  positions  of  the 
highest  authority.  It  is  to  some  small  extent  a  participa- 
tion in  the  very  government  of  the  country,  for  to  use 
argument  with,  or  even  to  obtain  an  audience  of  those 
who  have  in  hand  important  issues  affecting  \,W  ^^aiXvc* 
busiD£?>55,  and  to  be  able  to  make  represeutalioiia  ^N\iu^\ 


may  or  may  not  be  accepted  and  acted  upon  ia  a  mark  of 
consideration,  and  at  least  a  conspicuous  exercise  of  free 
speech  which  relieves  the  mind  aud  satisfies  the  uiider- 
staufliufir  of  those  who  are  governed, 

Libertt/  of  the  press  restrkted  UJce  free  speech. — 
While  the  liberty  of  speech  is  coveted  by  the  people  as  in- 
dispensable to  their  living  under  any  well-balanced  system 
of  government,  much  more  so  is  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  expansion  of  the  other 
by  mechanical  means,  thereby  intensifying  and  makin^ij 
universal  what  might  otherwise  be  spent  on  a  small  and 
isolated  group  of  listeners.  When  any  person  is  free  to 
publish  whatever  he  deems  interesting  or  valuable  either 
as  a  mode  of  procuring  profit  to  himself  or  as  a  means  of 
influencing  the  minds  and  will  of  his  fellow-citizens  on 
matters  on  which  union  aud  combination  can  effect  great 
residts,  tliis  is  the  highest  mark  of  freedom,  and  wiien 
once  enjoyed  by  a  people  will  not  easily  be  relinquished,  and 
any  attempt  to  tamper  with  it  will  provoke  unappeasable 
clamour  and  resistance. 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  thongh  exceedingly  simple  in 
its  working  when  thoroughly  attained  and  practised,  has, 
like  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  been  arrived  at  by 
painful  steps  and  slow.  All  governments  at  first  feared 
this  new  power  as  full  of  danger  and  charged  with  the 
seeds  of  anarchy,  tmtil,  like  the  sfceam-engine,  familiarity 
and  skill  of  handling  have  made  it  thoroughly  docile,  and 
all-powerful  for  good  The  limits  imposed  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  imposed  on 
freedom  of  speech,  with  a  slight  difference  as  to  the  remedy, 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  No  power  exists  which 
can  dictate  to  any  author  or  publisher  the  subject  matter 
of  the  j>ublication ;  and  the  only  limits  to  be  observed  are 
those  of  Ijhisphemy,  immorality,  and  sedition  as  affecting 
the  public,  and  libel  as  affecting  the  individual.  But  in 
course  of  steering  clear  of  those  extremes  there  are 
numerous  details  and  distinctions  to  be  noticed,  and  until 
these  are  well  surveyed  the  subject  cannot  be  appreciated 
in  its  whole  bearings  on  the  affairs  of  ])Tactical  life. 

Frredom  of  fJi ought  viewed  as  a  properfi/  and  as 

copj/righL — The   right   of   free   speech,   as   exhibited  in 

public  meetings,  lectures,  and  addiesses,  aud  iu  petitions 
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to  the  goverTiineDt,  and  tha  liberty  of  the  press  as  exhi- 
hited  in  the  newspfiperR,  and  journals  and  books  which 
any  one  is  fnse  to  publish,  do  not  represent  the  whole  of 
this   subject.      There   still   reraaina   an   important  right, 
namely,  that  of  the   authors  or  ori|^inators  of  all   these 
publications.     The  person  who  creates  a  work  is  usually 
impelled  to  do  so  not  merely  by  the  hope  of  benefiting 
others  and  influencing  the  action  of  those  who  control  the 
tj[OYernnient  or  destinies  of  mankind,  but  hj  the  hope  of 
personal  profit  and  reward  for  the  labour  invoh^ed  in  ob- 
taining the  power  and  skill  to  produce  such  results.     The 
motives  of  authors  are  thus  chiefly  threefold— either  purely 
philanthropic  or  purely  mercenary,  or  partly  composed  of 
both  the  others.    Those  who  address  public  audiences  witli 
a  view  to  publication, especially  on  political  affairs,  maybe 
gaid  to  be  mainly  philanthropic  or  patidotic  :  they  are  satis- 
fied with  the  publicity  given  or  acquired,  and  have  no  care 
about   any   personal   profit.      They  throw  their  thooghts 
among  the  crowd,  careless  who  may  pick  them  up.     On 
the    other    hand,    authors   who    publish  works   involving 
continuous  labour,  skill,  and  tliought,  have  usually  some 
prospect  of  reward  and  personal  profit  as  the  main  in- 
ducement, like  all  other  persons  who  pursue  a  definite 
occupation  or  business.     The  labour  involved  in  creating 
a  book  differs  in   no  respect  whatever  from  the  labour 
employed  on  any  other  matter,  and  hence  it  would  re- 
quire very  singular  circumstances  to  make  it  manifest  how 
the  labourer  in  the  one  case  should  not  have  the  same 
means  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  his  accumulations 
as  the  labourer  in  the  other  cases.     Yet,  singular  to  say, 
the  conduct  of  the  legislating  and  courts  even  up  to  very 
recent  times  has  been  so  confused  and  void  of  all  insight 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  simple  and  natural  right, 
that   they  have  sometimes   misapprehended  its  position, 
have  all  but  questioned  its  existence,  and  have  ended  by 
confiscating  it  for  the  alleged  good  of  mankind,  without 
rendering  a  reason.     This  singular  mode  of  treatment  will 
be  made  manifest  in  the  whole  history  of  copyright,  both 
in  parliament  and  in  courts  of  justice.     It  is  confessedly  a 
right  of  some  kind,  and  the  various  circumstances  in  which 
it  originates,  and  the  modes  of  dealing  with  and  pioteciYU^ 
it,  involre  manj  details  which  wiU  be  afterwaids  sA  ^OT'tS, 
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And  here  again,  while  no  canstituted  authority  any  longer 
dictates  to  authors  what  subjects  they  shall  treat,  or  how 
they  shall  treat  theio,  the  same  limits  confine  copyright 
as  confine  free  speech.  So  long  as  the  author  sliall  not 
'  >circulate  any  blasphemous,  immoral,  or  seditious  words,  or 
ay  libel  on  an  indi\idual,  there  is  no  subject  which  he 
may  not  discuss  almost  at  discretion,  and  the  whole  field 
of  knowledge  lies  open  to  him. 

Freedmu  of  tliought  viewed  as  patent  right  and 
trade  mark.— While  copyright  denotes  that  species  of 
right  which  ao  author  has  in  the  book  which  he  creates, 
so  a  right  closely  related  to  it  is  that  which  an  inventor 
has  in  some  mecliaoical  adaptation,  namely,  the  exclusive 
right  of  inanufacturiDg  copies  or  reproductions  of  things 
mechanical.  Tlie  distinctions  whicli  exist  between  these 
two  rights  will  be  found  to  be  considerable.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  both  is  this,  that  the  mind  of  the  author  and 
inventor  is  that  which  creates  or  brings  the  subject  matter 
into  existence,  while  the  other  consideration,  namely,  the 
best  mode  of  protecting  and  perpetuating  the  right  as  a 
species  of  property,  necessarily  varies  with  the  individual 
instance.  It  is  on  account  of  this  primary  quality  that 
patent  is  properly  arranged  under  the  head  of  free  thought, 
because  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  boundless,  and  it  is 
capable  of  embracing  nearly  every  kind  of  matter  which 
can  be  made  useful  to  facilitate  human  occupations  and 
human  comforts.  And  there  is  an  inherent  right  of  every 
man  to  turn  his  faculties  to  the  best  advantage  and  acquire 
as  much  profit  out  of  any  exercise  of  these  and  out  of  any- 
thing he  does  as  the  subject  matter  will  admit  Patent 
right  is  nothing  but  the  right  to  make  the  most  of  one's 
own  originality  and  insigTit  into  common  mechanical 
articles,  and  is  as  much  an  exercise  of  free  thought  as  the 
production  of  any  book  can  be. 

And,  lastly,  the  right  to  a  trade  mark,  though  in  some 
respects  identified  with  the  modes  of  selling  goods,  is  more 
closely  allied  to  patent  right,  for  the  same  kind  of  ingenuity 
which  distinguislies  the  inventor  often  belongs  to  the 
originator  of  a  trade  mark,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  in  refer- 
ence to  some  ingenious  manufacture  that  trade  marks  were 
at  first  invented,  though  also  capable  of  being  extended 
io  things  which  do  not  involve  any  original  merit  whatever. 
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Arrangement  of  chapters  in  thh  dwisloa. — Having 
tlins  traced  in  out  Hue  the  several  heads  which  make  up 
that  positive  aud  substantial  right  called  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  or,  in  other  words,  the  security  of 
thou^dit,  speech  and  character ^one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  rights  possessed  by  man  in  any  country  and 
under  any  system  of  government,  the  mode  in  ^vhich  the.se 
heads  may  be  most  systematically  arranged  will  be  as 
follows  : — The  liberty  to  think  and  speak  about  everything 
in  public,  w^liich  is  the  primary  right,  will  be  hrst  con* 
sidered.  This,  when  more  amply  surv^eyed,  consists  of 
speaking  and  exchanging  thoughts  with  numbers  of  fellow- 
citizens  in  public  meetings,  subject  to  no  other  restriction 
than  the  avoiding  of  any  blasphemous,  immoral,  or  sediti- 
ous w ords.  Treasonable  matter  may  at  present  be  leit 
out  of  account  as  being  too  closely  connected  witli  the 
protection  of  the  Sovereign,  and  therefore  with  tiiab  other 
division  of  the  law  entitled  "  Government"  Free  speech 
is  exercised  accordingly  in  public  meetings,  in  lectures  or 
addresses,  and  in  petitioning  tlie  Crown  and  Parliament. 
Kext  comes  the  liberty  of  the  press,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  re  - 
ducing  of  speech  or  thought  into  writing  or  printing.  It  wiil 
be  seen  that  the  primary  rule  is  here  also  the  same,  namely, 
that  the  press  is  free  to  all  comers  and  on  all  topics.  The 
subjects  that  may  be  discussed  embmce  everything  that  is 
of  interest  to  mankind.  But  both  free  speech  and  a  fite 
press  must  not  be  abused  to  the  extent  of  speaking  or 
publishing  what  is  blasphemous,  immoral  or  seditious. 
Of  these  three  limits,  the  more  difficult  and  important  is 
sedition,  for  that  is  the  extreme  limit  about  which  a  free 
press  is  most  likely  to  go  into  excess,  owing  to  tlie  passions 
excited  by  the  current  politics  of  the  day.  The  right  of 
comment  on  all  the  great  ftinctionaries  of  the  State  being 
the  life  and  soul  of  a  free  press,  this  tendency  to  sedition 
assumes  frequently  the  form  of  libels  on  the  Sovereign » 
on  Ministers  of  State,  on  the  Constitution  or  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  Courts  of  Justice.  And  in  dealing  with  libels  on 
Parliament  the  subject  of  Breach  of  Privilege  to  some 
extent  brings  on  a  collision  between  the  jurisdiction  uf 
Parliament,  and  Courts  of  Law  in  certain  vital  points,  Tho 
liberty  of  the  press  also  inchulea  the  publishm^j  ^i.  \W 
debates  of  Varlianieut  and  tlie  reports  oi  tnoi^  ^lA  ^vv^* 
cec^ilwgs  in  Courts  of  Justice,  as  well  as  comm^ul^  ^xi.  ^^ 
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matters  of  public  interest.  And,  lastly,  the  right  of  the 
public  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  posted 
letters,  and  to  protection  against  interference  is  a  part  of 
freedom.  Tliese  are  the  main  heads  which  make  up  the 
positive  right  of  free  speech  and  thougbt,  and  the  coiTe* 
lative  excesses  to  which  it  is  subject  in  relation  to  the 
public  at  large. 

But  while  the  above  are  the  more  public  portions  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  thought,  the  abuse  cansed  by  tlie 
invasions  of  the  character  and  reputation  of  individuals 
in  the  form  of  defamation  creates  many  subdivisions  and 
distinctions,  and  touches  on  a  great  variety  of  matters. 
After  libel  and  its  punishments,  the  next  form  which  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  thought  assumes  is  that  of  a 
valuaMe  property  in  the  hands  of  the  author  who  com- 
l>oses  and  publishes  his  thoughts.  The  subject  of  copyright 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  details.  And,  lastly,  tlie  right 
of  patent  and  trade  matk  is  closely  connected  with  tlie 
suljject  of  copyright.  When  these  topics  are  dealt  with 
in  their  order,  the  details  of  this  di\ision  of  the  law^  will 
be  fully  comprehended  in  all  its  completeness. 

Tliis  first  part  of  that  division  of  the  law  entitled  the 
security  of  thought,  speech,  and  character,  therefore,  \vill 
consist  of  the  following  chapters  : — 

Chap.  II.- — Freedom    of    speech    in    public   meetings, 
lectures,  and  petitions. 
„     III, — Freedom  of  the  press  and  correspondence, 
J,      IV. — Abuse    of    free   speech   and  the   press   by 

blasphemy  and  immorality. 
„        V. — Abuse   of   free   speech   and   the    press   by 

seditions  words  and  writings, 
„      VI.— Eight  to  publish  debates  of  Parliament, 
„     VII.— Plight  to  publish  proceedings  of  courts  of 
justice  and  reports  of  trials,  and  to  com- 
ment on  all  public  matters. 
„   VIII. — Abuse   of    speech    by    libelling    another's 

character. 
„      IX. — The  characteristics  of  libel  and  of  excusable 

libels. 
„        X.— The  remedies  for  libel  by  criminal  and  civil 

proceedings. 
,,       XL— Copyright,  " 
,.     XIL — P.itent  riirht  and  trade  TaaiV. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

FREEDOM   OF  PUBLIC  MEETINGS  AND  ADDBESSES  AND 
PETITIONS. 

Freedom  of  pvblic  meetings. — The  ancient  tyrants 
always  feared  any  large  congregation  of  men  in  towns,  and 
endeavoured  to  find  rustic  occupations  for  them,  so  as  to 
separate  them  and  divert  their  minds;  and  it  is  said 
Peisistratus  commenced  the  building  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  for  some  reason  of  this  kind.^  The  knowledge  of 
human  nature  shown  by  Peisistratus  has  often  been  imitated 
by  succeeding  governors. 

In  this  country  before  public  meetings  were  resorted  to 
as  an  ordinary  exercise  of  self-government,  great  looseness 
prevailed  in  the  law,  the  theory  apparently  being,  that  free 
speech  was  a  species  of  gift  by  the  Sovereign  to  the  people. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  judges  were  consulted 
whether  the  king  could  by  proclamation  shut  up  the 
coffee-houses,  which  at  that  time  were  the  great  centres  of 
conversation,  though  they  existed  under  licenses  from 
Quarter  Sessions  then  current ;  and  it  is  said  the  judges 
were  by  no  means  agreed.^  At  that  period  and  long  after- 
wards the  common  law  was  indefinite,  but  nevertheless  the 
courts  never  went  the  length  of  laying  down  a  positive 
rule   of  that  law,  that  a  public  meeting  could  not  be 

1  2  ITiirlw.  Gr.  71. 

2  North's  Exam.  139 ;  Kennett,  337 ;  Ealph,  297.  Tlie  position 
of  these  houses  at  that  era  was  said  to  be,  that  they  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  assembly  to  discourse  of  matters  of  state,  news, 
and  great  persons — "  and  as  they  were  nurseries  of  idleness  and  prag- 
maticalness,  and  hindered  the  expense  of  our  native  piONmoT^%,\X\^^ 
might  he  tJwught  common  nuisances." — Norths  Ex.  140. 


beM  wftbfNit  die  Eceaee  of  mmm  puMie  fonetnittrj:. 
The  retf  fol  iwitjmcc  of  m  moduli  piibfie  ifffting  was 
•aid  lo  be  otm  hdd  b^  lite  elecfncs  df  Vc^tmtnste-  in 
WtifiMJiMltr  Hall  CMi  Angust  9, 1769,  to  adopt  a  p^titiaii 
fcr  fedresi  of  ffaewmmom.  The  pnetke  of  hoUag  sash 
Urn  dilciiwing  paHic  gntranees  aeens  to  bare 
laigely  denJoptd  1^  the  exeitenMni  eooseqiieiil  on 
the  expuki^m  of  Willpes  fmm  the  House  of  Ommicnis  in 
1770,*  A  law  officer  near  the  close  of  last  centnTy  told 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  England  was  the  onl j  coxratiy 
m  the  world  where  meetisigs  to  discuss  grievances  were 
allowed  witboni  the  attendance  of  a  mi^iatrate,  and  that 
Ancienl  Borne,  in  the  zenith  of  its  liberty,  never  allowed 
the  people  to  meet  except  in  a  regular  bodj  nnder  official 
^ixmUonL^  And  the  Government  of  that  day  came  to  the 
clmion,  that  the  right  of  pnblic  meeting  had  been  abused, 
and  that  no  meeting  should  thereafter  be  allowed  except  it 
dhonld  be  called  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  sheriff  or  other 
official,  and  that  a  magistrate  should  be  able  to  put  an  end 
to  it  at  once  if  he  thought  it  riotous,^  It  was  pointed  out 
in  answer  to  such  a  proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
pnbh'c  meetings  ought  not  to  be  restricted  ;  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  had  contributed  to  put  an  end  to  the  American 
Wan*  Moreover,  that  it  was  mocking  the  understanding 
aad  feelings  of  mankind  to  tell  them  they  were  free  out  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  so  long  as  they  could  not  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  sense  of  the  public 
administration  of  the  eountr}%  or  of  the  calamities  occa- 
ftioned  by  a  particular  war  then  waged,  and  so  long  as  any 
grievance  or  sentiment  could  not  be  declared  without  a 
ruaj^lstrate  ooni^idering  it  seditious  and  suKjecting  them  to 
penalties,^  The  proposal  of  the  Governujent  was  carried  out 
to  a  large  extent  about  twenty  years  later.^  The  Six  Acts 
of  1819  were  passed,  only  a  few  paite  of  which  still  are 

'  2  Alhcmarle'fi  Rnckingb.  93 ;  Lord  Harrowhv,  H.  L.,  41  Pari, 
Drh.  JVM  ;  3  CookfB  Hist  Pttrty,  187.  ^  Uitimd,  a  G.  A.D. 

inh,  m  Peirl.  Iliflt.  ^m,  3  Iiaa.  *  C.  J.  Fox,  M.P.,  Ibid,  Mh 
*  a  J.  Kcijc,  M.P.,  m  Pari  H  279. 

*  In  tlmt  yf-ar  pi-rHorifl  prewimed  (-o  hold  a  convention  and  assume 

ftll  iIki  ftirKtioMH  of  Parljameit*     The  Crown  was  advised  to  arrest 

\hi  vn   m    foriKpiniloiB. — A,    iX    11^5,   55  FarL   Deb.    I2il0.      Tbo 

(uiliiiiiiiitiiig  point  waH  in  1819  when  the  long  delay  in  the  refi>nii 

of  Jai/j/tuH'fU   b^gan  (q  irritate  the  peup\e,  Mid    he  ManclicHter 
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ill  force,  and  one  of  tliem  required,  that  no  meeting  of 
more  than  fifty  persons  should  be  held  without  a  previous 
six  days  notice  to  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  forbidding  all 
hut  inhabitants  of  the  county  or  parish  to  attend,^  This 
last  enactment  was,  however,  limited  to  five  years,  and  has 
not  since  been  renewed. 

And  now  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  holding  of  public 
meetings  at  the  call  of  any  person  whatever,  subject  only 
to  this,  that  whoever  utters  blaspheniy,  gross  immorality, 
or  sedition,  may  be  called  to  account.^  And  if  the  as- 
sembly is  turned  into  one  wliich  is  illegal  and  riotous,  that 
is  a  separate  ground  of  punishment,  owing  to  the  terror 
caused,  according  to  the  turn  taken  in  its  progress.* 

Places  of  puhlic  meeting^  hoiv  far  restricted.— One 
g^eat  obstacle  to  the  right  of  pubhc  meetings  has  always 
been  the  finding  of  a  place  of  meeting  large  enough,  and 
not  too  large,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  hei  ng  heard. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  difficalty  which  more  pecidiarly  atl'ects 
the  poorest  portion  of  the  comtnunity,  it  being  always  with- 
in the  power  of  the  wealthy  to  obtain  by  purchase  or  some 
valuable  consideration  access  to  a  convenient  place  if  they 
choose  to  undertake  such  preliminary  expense.  For  those 
wlio  are  not  provided  with  this  ready  means  of  access,  and 
who  are  mere  members  of  the  public,  there  is  no  appointed 
or  legal  place  of  meeting  provided  by  the  common  law  or 
Xiy  statute,  and  hence  tlie  risk  of  an  action  of  trespass  or 
some  cause  of  action  accruing  to  an  individual  owner 
arises,  if  they  invade  his  property  for  the  purpose  of 

ineetingB  were  field.  In  1820  wljat  was  most  complained  of  against 
Hunt  was.  that  he,  a  stranger,  convened  a  rnob,  but  not  under  any 
constifuted  antliority^  to  diacnsa  public  affaire*  The  magitstrates  of 
Mnncheater  had  circulated  printed  notices,  that  tlie  meeting  would  be 
iMlegal,  and  they  Btationed  constablcB  in  a  line  to  be  ready  to  put  it 
down  ;  but  the  mob  chose  a  place  of  meeting",  which  they  closed  in 
against  the  constables,  and  used  exciting  banners  and  large  sticks. 
Hunt,  with  otliBrs,  %vas  indicted  for  an  uidawful  meeting  to  excite 
discontent  and  disaffection  to  the  Government,  and  was  found  guilty. 
—L,  Abinger,  Mem.  249  ;  K.  v  Uuiit,  3  B,  &  Aid,  666. 

In  that  year,  in  conee<nience  ot*  these  meetings^  Lord  Sid  month, 
premier,  complained  that,  according  to  the  law  up  to  that  timCj  any- 
body could  issue  a  mandate^  summoning  all  the  idle  and  curiona 
part   of   the   population  to  attend  with  martial  mx\^\t.^  ^^'^\  ^^^ 
banners.  ^  HO  Geo.  Ill,  c^  6. 

^  Seepasi  as  to  these  limstB.  3  g^^  i  p^t.  Com.  ^PfeT%?j  "W^. 
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holding  such  ineetingg-  Keither  the  public  nor  even  the 
parishioners  can  claim  the  use  of  a  vesti^^  or  vestry  hall,  for 
the  controul  of  these  huikiings  is  vested  in  the  parson,  or 
the  guardians,  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  according  as  it  is 
part  of  the  parish  church  or  a  separate  building.  They 
cannot  claim  the  use  of  the  town  hall  or  other  room, 
because  tliat  is  the  property,  not  of  the  public  at  large,  but 
of  a  municipal  corporation,  and  under  the  controul  of  the 
mayor.  Nor  can  they  claim  the  use  of  any  large  building, 
OT  even  the  use  of  a  waste  or  common,  for  the  freehold  as 
well  as  the  exclusive  occupation  of  .such  place  is  always 
vested  in  one  or  a  few  select  individuals.  Nor  can  the 
public,  qua  public,  claim  the  use  of  the  highway  to  hold 
a  public  meeting,  for  the  soil  of  the  highway  is  not  their 
property,  nor  lias  any  portion  of  them  exclusive  possession 
of  it.  The  utmost  interest  they  have  in  it  is  merely  the 
right  to  go  and  come  upon  it  for  purposes  of  travelling  and 
conveyance  of  goods,  and  such  minor  rights  as  are  inci- 
dental thereto.  But  they  cannot  claim  to  stand  and  meet 
together  there  in  large  numbers,  and  for  a  length  of  time, 
discussing  their  gi'ievances,  however  important  these  may 
be  deemed.  The  use  of  a  highway  is  confined,  both  by 
statute  and  by  common  law,  strictly  to  the  one  primary 
use  of  a  place  of  passage,  and  is  not  for  stationary  employ- 
ments/ All  other  uses  than  that  of  travelling  are  deemed 
abuses,  and  are  usually  punishable  with  a  penalty  as  being 
wilful  obstructions  to  this  right  of  public  passage.^ 

RigJit  to  hold  jmbllc  meetmgs  in  fjuhlic  parl's.^ 
This  difiiculty  of  the  public  to  meet  in  a  pubhc  place  and 
discuss  what  interests  them,  has  been  sometimes  attempted 
to  be  overcome  in  the  metropolis,  by  resorting  to  the  royal 
or  public  parks.  But  the  primary  object  of  these  parks, 
so  far  as  set  apart  for  any  definite  object,  being  the  recrea- 
tion of  all  who  choose  to  resort  to  them,  inasmuch  as  the 
holding  of  public  meetings  could  not  be  deemed  incidental 

1  R.  V  Carlile,  6  C.  &  P.  637 ;  R.  v  Moore,  3  B,  &  Ad,  184 ;  R.  v 
Cross,  3  Camp.  226. 

»  6  &  6  Will.  IV,  c.  50,  §  72.     It  is  not,  however,  competent  for 

any  constable  euminarily  to  arrest  perBonn  if  they  choose  to  meet  to 

diBcuBs  public  affairs  on  a  hi|^hway  or  street ;  tlie  mode  of  procedure 

js  by  smnmojis  before  jiisticea  of  the  peace^  unless  fioriin  local  act 

^'ves  larger  powers  of  summary  arreat  in  thai  pe^rtViuW  4\%\iYct. 
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to  recreation,  and  as  the  freehold  of  these  parks,  as  well  as 
the  controul  of  their  possession  and  use,  is  vested  in 
the  Crown,  no  public  meeting  could  be  held  there  unless 
with  the  permission  of  the  Crown.  At  the  same  time, 
inasmuch  as  the  Crown  has  for  a  length  of  time  suffered, 
and  thereby  impliedly  invited  all  comers  to  enter,  such 
as  have  entered  could  not  be  turned  out  except  by  first 
requesting  each  individual  to  leave.  In  this  way  alone 
could  the  license  to  enter  and  remain  in  a  park  be  re- 
voked, and  the  licensee  be  turned  into  the  position  of  a 
trespasser,  and  so  lawfully  ejected.  Thus  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  masses  of  the  public  from  availing  themselves 
of  these  parks  as  convenient  places  for  holding  public 
meetings,  and  thereby  abusing  the  hospitality  afforded  to 
them,  became  conspicuous.^  They  had  no  legal  right  to 
enter,  and  yet  it  was  all  but  impracticable  without  a  riot 
to  prevent  them.  A  statute  was  at  last  passed  in  1872 
which  recognised  the  necessity  of  the  public  having  some 
portion  of  a  park  set  aside  for  such  meetings,  and  for 
hearing  addresses,  and  thus  it  succeeded  in  supplying  the 
want  that  had  been  felt.^ 

Restrictions  on  public  meetings  according  to  subject 
matter, — While  therefore  the  general  rule  is,  that  there  is 
no  restriction  on  the  holding  of  public  meetings  at  any 
time  and  place,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions  in 
both  these  respects  caused  by  the  subject  matter  of  such 
meeting.  The  occasion  and  the  purpose  indeed  can 
neither  be  dictated  nor  defined  by  statute,  nor  by  any 
public  authority,  for  this  reason,  that  no  one  can  predict 

^  In  1866  the  law  olBBcers  advised  the  (lovernment  that  the  people 
could  not  be  turned  out  of  the  public  park  except  after  notice  given 
to  each,  and  then  only  sufi&cient  force  and  no  more  must  be  used  to 
expel  them.  In  1866,  also,  the  Crown  was  advited,  that  the  parks 
were  in  the  same  position  as  a  private  property  is,  and  that  the  Crown 
had  the  same  and  no  greater  rights  of  excluding  trespassers. — 187 
Pari,  Deb.  (3)  215.     As  to  those  rights  see  1  Pat.  Com.  (Pers.)  304. 

2  The  Parks  Regulation  Act,  35  &  36  Vic.  c.  15.  This  Act  applies 
to  most  of  the  public  parks  in  and  adjacent  to  London.  By  tliat  Act 
no  person  shall  deliver  or  invite  others  to  deliver  a  public  address 
except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  park ;  and  the  rules  of 
Hyde  Park  define  convenient  places  for  public  meetings.  And  any 
person  violating  the  rules,  and  whose  name  or  residence  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  the  park  keeper,  may  be  summaii\y  aiift^X.^^  ^'tA 
charged  with  the  offence, — Ibid,  §  5. 
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what  subject  may  or  may  not  become  of  public  interest 
or  importaace  at  any  given  time,  according  to  the  eventa 
of  that  time.  Hence,  as  no  rule  has  been  laid  down,  there 
is  practically  no  prohiliition  on  account  of  the  subject 
matter,  except  for  blasphemy,  imniorality,  or  sedition,  to 
wliich  may  be  added,  as  already  noticed,  that,  if  any  as- 
Benihly  whatever  become  riotous  or  unlawful  in  the  sense 
of  pursuing  some  unlawful  conduct  and  causing  terror  to 
bystanders,  there  is  a  mode  of  putting  a  summary  termina- 
lion  to  it.^  Some  other  grounds^  however,  of  a  more  special 
kind  must  also  be  noticed. 

Pitbh'c  uneefing  ivithin  a  mile  of  Houses  of  Par- 
liameut,— One  restriction  as  to  time  and  place  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  such  meetings  on  Parliament  and  Courts 
of  Justice.  Thus  it  was  declared  by  statute  in  1817  that 
no  meeting  exceeding  fifty  persons  shall  be  called  or  held 
within  one  mile  from  the  gate  of  Westminster  Hall  (except 
St.  Paul's  parish,  Coven t  Garden)  on  any  day  when  Parlia- 
ment sits,  or  when  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  sits  in  West- 
minster Hall,  provided  such  meeting  is  held  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  the  Crown  or  Parliament  '"for  alteration  of 
matters  in  Church  or  State/'  H  such  meeting  is  called, 
it  is  an  uul awful  assembly.  This  description,  however, 
vague  and  sweeping  as  it  seems,  does  not  cover  a  variety 
of  ]nirposes  for  wliich  public  meetings  may  still  be  lawfully 
called  on  such  days  within  the  prohibited  area,  and  hence 
all  depends  on  the  object  of  the  raeetiog  in  question  as  to 
how  far  the  statute  is  violated.^  And  meetings  to  elect 
members  of  Parliament,  or  of  persons  attending  on  the 
business  of  the  Courts,  were  expressly  excepted.^ 

SocieiJes  and  chibs  having  tiiifawfid  ohjeets  and 
^^^      aaL'/ts.— While  such  is  the  law  relating  to  public  meetings 

^f  I  1  Pat.  Com.  (PersO  224.             ^  57  Geo,  IIL  c.  1%  §  23. 

^^^  ^  In  1830,  when  a  Ictrg-e  multitude,  with  a  tri-coloured  flag  and 

I  bamyers,  accompamed  their  lead  era  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  a 

I  petition  to  William  IV.  at  a  lev^e  in  tim  Palace  of  St,  James's,  the 

I  Lord  Chancellor  (Hrougham)  told  the  HouBe  of  Lords  that  there  waa 

I  nothing  illegal  in  this,  there  being  on  the  occasion  no  prob^ibility  of 

I  any  breach  of  the  peace. — t  Pari.  Drk  (3)  824.     In  the  House  of 

I  Con  un  on  SI  it  was  urged  by  Sir  R.  Peel  to  be  contrary  to  L^  Chaa,  IL 

I  8t  1,  c.  6.     But  Lord  J.  Husaell  sftid  it  was  not  a  petition  in  the 

■  orfiinarv  senne,  but  only  an  address  of  bjyally. — 1   ParL  Deb.  (,S) 

■  £^m     SjeZ.  AlamJieldC.^.  rr  Goidon  liots,  1  I'uL  Com  (Fers.)  237, 
^^^  £Sff,     As  to  laeeiings  to  po  itiun  PQiliameut  Me  po»t,  p/jiSi. 
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lield,  to  which  all  the  piiMic  are  invited,  it  is  here  neces- 
sary to  notice  that  modificatioii  of  public  meetings  which 
consists  in  considerable  nuinberd  of  persons  meeting,  not  in 
public,  but  rather  in  secret,  tliougli  in  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  and  iniitiml  deliberation.  In  1797  all  members  of 
societies  and  clubs  whicli  were  so  constituted,  that  nieni- 
hers  required  to  take  an  oath  or  engagement  binding  them 
to  engage  in  any  seditious  purpose,  or  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  were  declared  guilty  of  felony.  And  if  a  member 
were  compellfed  to  take  such  oath,  he  was  declared  to  be 
not  free  from  guilt,  imless  within  four  days  afterwards  he 
revealed  the  same  to  a  justice  of  the  peace.^  And  those 
wdio  take  oaths  to  commit  murder  or  felony  are  also  guilty 
of  felonyr  Again  in  1709,  owing  to  the  number  of  un- 
lawful confederacies,  stimulated  by  the  contagion  of  the 
French  Revolution,  then  existing  under  the  name  of  United 
Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Irishmen,  tlie  London  Corre- 
sponding Society,  and  other  names,  all  such  societies 
framed  on  the  principle  of  taking  unlawful  oaths  of  the 
above  description  were  declared  unlawful  combinations 
and  confederacies.^  Moreover  this  statute  included  all  so- 
cietie^s  whatever  having  branches  or  divisions  acting  under 
separate  presidents  and  officers.  If,  however,  a  society 
disclose  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  the  declaration  which 
is  required  by  their  members,  and  this  is  approved  and 
subscribed  by  such  justices  of  the  peace,  this  will  protect 
the  society  against  molestation,^  And  the  Act  w^as  declared 
not  to  affect  lodges  of  Freemasons  held  according  to  the 
rules  of  their  society  and  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace, ^  Those  who  are  guilty  of  joining  these  unlawful 
combinations  may,  upon  a  summary  proceeding  within 
tinee  months  after  the  offence,  be  committed  by  justices 
of  the  peace  to  three  months  imprisonment,  or  tined  20/. 
And  the  person  who  permits  such  meetings  in  his  house  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  5i.,  aud  on  a  second  offence  to  the  same 
]junisljment  as  those  who  actually  belong  to  the  society.® 
And  a  publican  who  does  the  same  forfeits  his  license 
besides.^ 

Again,  in  1817  the  legislature  thought  fit  to  declare 

1  37  Geo,  IIL  c.  123.        »  52  Geo,  III.  c.  104.        3  39  0^0,  III. 
c,  7?,  §  2,  ^  ibid  §  3.  ^^  Jbid.  §§  5,  7.  ^  '6^  ^^q.  \V\. 

a  79,        ^37  Geo,  III,  c.  It},  g  29. 
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illegal  other  combinations,  societies,  and  clubs  supposed 
to  be  secretlj  at  war  with  the  established  govemmeat, 
laws,  and  constitntion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  members 
of  which  take  unlawful  oaths  of  secrecy.  Such  were  the 
Spenceans  iq  1817,  a  society  whose  professed  objects  were 
the  confiscation  and  division  of  the  lands  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  funded  property  of  the  kingdom.  Such  society 
was  declared  illegal,  as  well  as  all  other  societies  or  clubs 
by  whatever  name  known,  which  profess  the  same  objects 
and  doctrines,*  All  the  societies  and  clubs  of  the  descrip- 
tion first  above  mentioned  were  again  declared  unlawful 
combinations  and  confederacies,  and  those  who  paid  money 
in  aid  of  them  shared  their  guilt.  Nevertheless  the  socie- 
ties of  Freemasons  and  Quakers  still  escaped  all  liability 
on  being  registered.^  And  societies  which  assembled  only 
for  charitable  purposes,  and  having  no  other  business,  were 
exempted  even  from  this  registration.^ 

Though  these  laws  are  still  in  force,  nevertheless,  lest 
proceedings  for  punishment  under  them  might  be  abused, 
a  short  limitation  of  time,  namely  three  months,  is  allowed 
for  commencing  proceedings,  and  no  prosecution  can  be 
commenced  without  the  leave  of  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor- 
General.* 

Dehaibig  societies. — Another  form  of  meeting  not  quite 
fjubLiCi  and  yet  partaking  to  some  extent  of  the  exercise  of 
free  speech,  is  that  which  is  known  as  a  debating  society. 
In  1795  and  I7D9,  the  epoch  of  the  Erench  Revolution,  it 
was  tliought  these  societies  had  been  used  to  serve  the  ends 
of  factious  and  seditious  persons,  and  stir  up  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  Constitntion,  and  a  statute  forbade  every 
house,  field,  or  place,  being  kept,  where  lectures  or  discoui-ses 
should  be  delivered,  or  public  debates  had  on  any  subject 
whatever,  also  any  room  for  reading  books  or  newspapers, 
or  other  publications,  to  which  persons  were  admitted  by 
payment  of  money,  or  by  tickets  sold  for  money,  unless 
they  were  first  licensed  by  Qnarter  Sessions ;  and  unless  so 
licensed  the  house  or  place  so  kept  was  deemed  disorderly, 
and  every  person  concerned  forleited  1 00/.  Any  justice 
could  demand  admittance,  and  even  if  it  were  licensed 
he  could  also  demand  admittance,  and  on  refusal  could 

J  57  Geo.  IIL  c,  19,  §  24.  *  Ibid.  §  26.  »  Ibid.  §  27, 

^  JLU  ^  JiO;  9  i^  10  Vic,  c.  33,  §  1. 
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read  a  proclamation,  and  fUsperse  the  meeting,  and  declare 
the  license  forfeited.^  This  continued  to  be  the  law  until 
186 8j  when  sncli  restrictions  were  ntterly  abolished/^  So 
that  now  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  debating  societies 
being  freely  held  in  any  locality. 

Froteetion  of  public  meethig  agahwt  disturb- 
amce. — While  the  power  of  calling  together  a  public 
meeting  to  consider  any  subject  is  open  to  any  promoter 
who  chooses  to  incur  w^hat  expense  may  be  incidental  to 
the  hiring  of  a  room  for  that  purpose,  nevertheless  sucli 
meeting  when  called  is  subject  to  the  same  controiil  on  the 
part  of  the  promoter,  as  if  he  were  entertaining  tliem  in 
his  own  house.  It  is  only  called  public,  because  large 
num!>ers  are  nsually  invited,  or  if  conditions  are  annexed, 
these  conditions  are  at  most  easily  complied  with,  such  as 
by  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money  ;  and  no  further  dis- 
crimination of  persons  is  made  except  such  as  fulfils  the 
description  of  the  invitation.  But  when  the  meeting  is 
called,  and  the  business  is  going  on,  the  public,  or  those  of 
them  who  attend,  have  no  rights  as  against  the  promoter 
who  hired  the  room,  and  who  is  master  of  the  situation, 
and  can  dictate  the  proper  mode  of  managing  the  business. 
The  chairman  is  nothing  but  a  person  elected  to  be  either 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  manager  or  who  by  his  consent  is 
accepted  as  such  on  the  nomination  of  the  meeting,  and  is 
presumed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  object  in  view.  In 
that  sense,  and  so  long  as  he  is  the  accepted  referee  and 
agent  of  the  promoters,  whatever  course  he  takes  must  be 
submitted  to  by  the  audience,  subject  to  such  comment  as 
he  may  allow.  The  public  have  been  merely  invited,  aiid 
to  that  extent  have  a  lawful  right  to  attend ;  but  this  gives 
them  no  absolute  right  of  any  kind,  either  to  speak  or  take 
part  in  the  business,  unless  invited  by  the  chairman  to  do 
so.  If  any  person  insist  on  speaking,  or  on  speaking  too 
long,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  cli airman,  as  the 
^^  agent  of  the  promoters,  who  are  the  legal  occupiers  of  the 
^^f  room  for  the  time  being,  to  request  such  person  to  desist, 
W  or  to  leave  the  room  ;  and  if  after  request  such  person 
W  refuse  to  leave,  then  he  may  be  ejected  with  just  enough 
I  of  force  and  no  more  to  overcome  his  resistance.     And  if 

L  1  36  Geo.  III.  c,  %  §  12;  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79, 1 15.  -^ '^Ih.^^ 

^L^^    yic.  c.  24,    As  to  SanaHjs,  3ee2^osL 
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in  course  of  this  process  an  assault  lie  comimtted,  the 
mutual  rights  of  parties  to  push  or  to  lesist  must  be  ad- 
justed on  the  footing,  that  the  chairman  as  tlie  agent  of  the 
promoters  was  entitled  at  any  moment,  and  without  stating 
any  reasons,  to  request  any  pei*son  present  to  leave  the 
luoni,  and  if  that  person  refuse  to  leave,  he  becomes  there- 
after a  trespasser.  It  is  true  that  even  a  trespasser  cannot 
be  assaulted:  he  must  first  be  requested  to  withdraw,  and 
fiueh  force  as  may  be  necessary  to  put  him  out  must  then 
be  used,  not  by  way  of  punishment,  but  simply  and  solely 
to  cany  out  with  the  least  possible  \iuleuce  the  design  to 
get  rid  of  liim.  And  for  a  like  reason,  inasmuch  as  the 
promoter,  by  means  of  the  chairman,  is  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  room,  even  though  he  acted 
with  gross  unfairness,  or  in  breach  of  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  invitation,  he  is  nevertheless  equally 
entitled  to  enforce  his  will,  for  as  the  whole  business  was 
based  on  a  mere  invitation  and  hospitality,  and  not  on  any 
contract,  there  can  be  no  breach  and  no  cause  of  action. 
The  only  remedy  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  is  to  hold 
a  meeting  of  their  own  at  another  time  and  place,  and 
undfr  a  management  more  to  their  liking.^ 

Thus  at  a  temperance  meeting  of  about  200  persons,  of 
which  the  defendant  was  chairman,  while  an  orator  was 
telHng  the  audience  that,  if  a  man  drank  water  his  nerves 
w^ould  be  as  hard  as  iron,  and  he  would  be  as  strong  as  an 
elephant,  the  plaintiff,  one  of  the  members,  shouted  out, 
'*  Yes,  as  a  dead  elephant,"  which  sally  created  laughter 
and  some  disturbance,  Tiie  defendant  called  in  a  police* 
constable  and  gave  the  plaintiff  in  charge  for  disturbing 
tlie  meeting,  and  insisted  on  the  constable  taking  the 
]4aintiff  to  prison  and  then  before  a  magistmte,  who  dis- 
missed the  charge.  For  this  false  imprisonment  the  plain- 
tiff recovered  51.  damages,  because  the  defendant  ought  to 
have  merely  ejected  the  plaintiff,  and  done  nothing  more, 
seeing  that  the  disturbing  of  a  meeting  is  no  criniinal 
ollence  such  as  uuthorises  aixest  or  imprisonment  of  any 
kind.^    In  another  case  the  plaintiff^  being  at  a  meeting 

»  Howell  V  Jackson,  6  C.  &  P.  723. 

«  Wooding  V  Oxley,  9  C.  &  P.  1.     If  the  plaintiff  Imd  struck  my 
one,  then  he  m\g\\i  have  been  fpven  into  custody  to  a  constable  who 
ifstv  suvli  a  breach  of  ike  pence. 
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of  tlie  Church  Liberation  Association,  aad  a  disturbance 
ansin^  near  him,  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  man  with  a 
white  ribbon  io  his  coat,  and  two  constables,  and  dnieged 
over  some  benches  to  where  the  defendant,  who  was  chair- 
Tiian,  sat.  The  plaintiff,  who  had  received  injuries  by  this 
treatment,  sued  the  defendant  for  damages ;  but  at  tlie  trial 
there  was  no  evidence,  that  the  three  who  arrested  the 
Xjlaintiff  stood  in  the  relation  of  servants  to  the  defentlant, 
or  received  any  paiticular  instructions  from  the  defendant 
to  make  the  arrest  All  tliat  the  defendant  had  said  was, 
'*  I  shall  be  obli^^ed  to  bring  those  men  to  the  front  who 
are  making  the  distnrbancp.  Bring  those  men  to  the 
front/'  These  words  were  con^ tilled  not  to  aniouufc  to  a 
definite  order  to  seize  the  plaintiff^  nor  was  there  evidence 
of  any  instructions  equivalent  to  this;  and  so  tfie  plaintitt 
was  nonsuited.  The  plaintiff  had  obviously  sued  the  wrong 
person,  or  had  failed  to  procure  sufficient  evidence  of  pre- 
vious instructions,  so  as  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the 
injurious  act  committed  by  those  assisting  in  keeping 
order.^  In  another  case  various  persons  had  conspired  to 
disturb  a  meeting  held  by  the  Magna  Cliarta  Association 
to  hear  a  lecture  on  a  disputable  qnestion,  and  had  been 
guilty  of  turbulent  conduct  both  during  and  after  the 
meeting.  An  application  was  afterwards  made  to  the 
justices  for  a  summons  charging  them  with  conspiracy  ; 
but  the  justices,  without  denying  that  the  evidence  of  the 
disturbance  was  credible,  declined  to  hear  the  case.  The 
court  held  that  they  were  bound  as  justices  to  hear  the 
application,  and  though  they  had  a  discretion  as  to  issuing 
the  summons,  yet  they  must  at  least  hear  the  witnesses,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  exercise  that  discretion  rightly." 

Eestjiethns  on  places  for  lectures  and  addresses. — 
Closely  connected  with  the  right  of  holding  public  meet- 
ings is  tliat  which  may  be  called  the  right  of  lecturing 
and  addressing  large  audiences ;  for  this  is  always  a  power- 
ful and  rapid  mode  of  influencing  public  opinion.  As,  in 
the  case  of  public  meetings,  any  person  fiom  the  crowd 
may  take  on  himself  the  office  of  promoter,  and  thereby 
be  the  manager  of  the  meeting,  so  any  one  from  the  crowd, 
if  he  believes  that  people  will  listen  to  him^  may  take  on 

1  Lucas  V  MasoHj  L.    R,  10  Exch.  25  U  *  U*  13  Ma.\mQi^^ 

J  Q.  B.  i>  20L 
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liimself  the  office  of  delivering  to  them  an  address,  and  he 
may  prescribe  his  own  terms  and  dictate  his  own  invita- 
tion. There  was  a  restriction  on  this  right  imposed  in 
1789  as  akeady  noticed,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
of  snch  meeting  to  spread  sedition  and  immorality.  That 
restriction,  indeed,  applied  only  when  admittance  was 
not  free,  and  the  house  and  the  subject  required  the  pre- 
vious license  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who  had  also 
power  to  demand  admittance  and  interfere,^  These  enact- 
ments were,  however,  repealed  in  1869,^  and  now,  subject 
to  the  law  of  trespass,  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  so 
far  as  time  or  phice  or  any  preliminary  license  is  con- 
cerned, except  so  far  as  the  limits  of  all  free  speech  and 
thought,  defined  under  the  heads  of  blasphemy,  immorality, 
and  sedition  are  concerned,  to  which  sometimes  also 
slander  may  be  added,  and  occasionally  even  a  riot  may 
be  apprehended  as  a  not  iuiprobable  accompaniment.-^ 

Right  to  petition  Croum  and  Parliament — '^^Ticn  a 
legislature  is  recognised  in  any  civilised  country,  all  the 
citizens,  for  whose  benefit  that  legislature  exists,  are  neces- 
sarily  interested  in  making  it  acquainted  ivith  the  grievances 
which  from  time  to  time  are  discovered,  so  that  it  may 
exercise  the  fullest  judgment  as  to  the  appropriate  remedy. 
In  the  best  governed  countries  of  the  world  the  law  is 
perpetually  undergoing  a  process  of  decay  and  reconstruc- 
tion. Tlie  sooner  mnch  of  it  is  recast  the  better,  for  it  is 
always  in  arrear  of  the  standard  of  excellence  which  the 
most  experienced  and  wisest  see  in  proqiect ;  but  there  is 
often  great  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  best  amendment  or 
the  best  substitute,  and  this  last  can  only  be  divined  by 
first  attaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  evils  to  be 
confronted  and  overcome.     This   knowledge  can   usually 

1  39  Geo.  HI.  c.  79,  §§  15,  18.         ^  32  &  33  Vic  c.  24,  sched.  \. 

3  Sometimes  tiie  subject  clioaen  by  tlie  lecturer  is  auch  as  to  excite 
tbe  audience  iind  lead  to  riot  or  difiorderly  cuuduet ;  hut  this  appre- 
lienainti  can  seldom  be  used  so  as  to  prevent  the  lecture  being  held. 
Where,  for  example^  a  notetl  lecturer  who  was  likely  to  create  dis- 
turbance by  violent  laugungc,  a&  he  had  done  at  previouH  meetings, 
had  ad%'ertised  a  lecture,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  means 
of  preventing  him  on  that  nccoirnt  holding  hia  lectnre,  lliough  it 
might  be  prudent  that  the  ndhtary  Bliould  be  kept  in  readiness  by 
the  luiJtnciptd  fiuthorities,  in  order  to  secure  protection  against 
probable  ctujfiiijencies,— 198  Pari  Deb.  Qi)  618. 
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come  only  from  those  who  have  been  actually  aggrieved, 
and  who  can  impart  to  their  physicians  a  precise  descrip- 
tion of  their  malady.  Hence  it  arises,  that  the  right  of 
petitioning  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  who  preside  over 
the  springs  of  action,  and  so  making  both  fully  acquainted 
with  the  desired  redress,  is  an  essential  part  of  liberty.  It 
implies  mutual  confidence  and  alacrity  in  the  desire  to 
perfect  the  law,  which  is  the  great  working  machine  of 
government,  and  the  efficiency  of  which  ought  to  bespeak 
perpetual  interest  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  all  alike. 
It  would  be  singular  if  in  England  it  had  not  been  early 
discovered,  that  this  right  of  petitioning  was  so  valuable 
that  no  obstruction  to  it  could  be  tolerated.  At  every  stage 
of  progress  it  must  have  been  a  leading  desire  that  the 
governed,  unless  they  were  accustomed  to  abject  slavery  and 
blind  obedience,  should  ardently  seek  for  every  opportunity 
of  reaching  the  ear  of  their  governors ;  and  though  the 
same  want  must  be  felt  under  every  government  in  the 
world,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  felt  under  one  which 
has  been  the  fruit  of  original  contract,  or  which  at  least, 
in  the  best  epochs  of  its  history,  bears  the  mark  of 
mutual  and  intelligent  assent  on  the  part  of  governors  and 
governed  alike — which  is  based  on  the  accepted  axiom,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  one  to  hear  quite  as  much  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  other  to  obey. 

A  glimmering  of  the  value  of  this  right  of  petitioning 
was  visible  in  early  times.^    In  1647  mobs  of  apprentices 

1  One  of  the  crimes  for  which  the  De  Spencers  were  banished  in 
1321  was  their  hindering  King  Edward  II.  from  receiving  and 
answering  petitions,  and  preventing  good  counsellors  advising  and 
speaking  with  him. — 15  Ed.  II.  And  one  of  the  articles  against 
Lord  Strafford  was,  that  he  issued  a  proclamation  restraining  the  sub- . 
jects  from  carrying  their  complaints  of  wrongs  and  oppression  to 
the  fountain  head.  In  the  time  of  the  three  Edwards,  however,  the 
right  of  petitioning  the  Crown  was  recognised  as  the  usual  mode  of 
redress  for  private  injuries,  there  being  at  that  period  nothing  but 
the  loosest  notions  of  jurisdiction. — Magn.  Ch,  ( Joh.)  c.  44 ;  Ibid, 
(Hen.  III.)  c.  29;  Bot.  Pari  temp.  Ed.  I.;  Ed.  III.  Petitions  to 
Parliament  were  also  early  adopted,  though  tUl  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  it  is  said  none  were  addressed  separately  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  petitions  embraced  every  variety  of  grievance. 
And  to  enable  a  selection  to  be  made  of  those  petitions,  which  were 
properly  submitted,  certain  Receivers  and  Triers  oi  YetWioxi^^^^^ 
appointed.— I'a/vy's  jPar/.  66.    And  this  practice  is  b\a\V  eoTi?C\\i\i<i^ 


invaded  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Conimons  in  a  dis- 
orderly way,  ^bde  presenting  their  petitions,  hustlinLj 
the  Speaker,  and  forcing  him  back  into  his  chair. ^  And 
this  showed  that  the  law  was  not  sufficiently  defined  in 
this  particular  respect. 

Statute  relating  to  meetings  to  petition  Crotmb  and 
Parlimnent. — Tlie  evils  of  tumultuous  petitioning  in- 
ereasetl,  and  a  statute  was  required  to  check  it.  Tlie  Act 
of  1661  enacts  that  none  shall  solicit  the  conf^ent  of  more 
than  twenty  persons  to  a  petition  to  the  King  or  either 
House  of  Parlianjent  for  alteration  of  matters  established 
by  law  in  Church  or  State,  unless  the  matter  thereof 
have  been  first  consented  to  or  ordered  by  three  justices 
of  the  peace,  or  the  grand  jury  at  Assizes  or  Quarter 
Sessions,  or  in  London  by  the  Common  Council,  and 
no  person  shall  present  any  petition  accompanied  by 
more  than  ten  persons  under  a  penalty  of  £100  and  three 
months  imprisonment  Provided  that  this  Act  shall  not 
hinder  any  number  of  pei-sons,  not  exceeding  ten,  from 
present  irtg  any  public  or  private  complaint  to  any  members 
of  Parliament,  or  to  the  king,  for  any  remedy  to  be  therein 
hail. 2 

Subject  ^natter  of  petitions  to  Parliament.— ^o  mudi 
did  the  House  of  Commons  encourage  petitions  of  grievance 
that  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  parliament  they  ap* 
pointed  one  grand  committee  for  grievances  and  another 
for  courts  of  justice,  and  both  were  appointed  to  sit  in  the 
House  once  a  week.^  But  this  practice  was  discontinued  in 
1832.   In  the  "  Case  of  Jurisdiction  1GG6  "  it  was  solemnly 

in  tlie  House  of  Lords  in  point  of  form. —  Hales'  jurtfuf.  H.  L,  c,  1'2  ; 
Miiffs  ParL  (8  erf.)  5G0.  Each  House,  however^  now  dispcnsea  with 
any  select  classification  of  petitionp.  The  practice  (if  petit ionii]<^ 
on  political  or  f^eneral  subjects  did  not  become  uftiml  till  the  lime  o£ 
tie  Great  Rebellion,  and  the  three  reigna  foOowing,— 2  Clar,  Mat 
Heh,  1??5,  348;  5  Rmhw.  Coll  459, 
1  ^  Pari  HisL  718,  722. 

3  13  Ch,  ir.  8t,  1,  c.  5.  The  words  *=  solicit  the  conBent"  have 
been  understood  to  mean  solicit  in  |^  the  signature.  The  word.^ 
'*  alteration  of  matters  in  Church  and  State  "  are  loose,  and  lead  to  an 
absurdity,  for  in  Btrictnefls  nearly  every  posfiihle  pelilion  must  solicit 
one  or  other  of  theae  things,  and  Parhament  is  constsmtly  altering 
matters  in  Church  and  State,  aud  it  nuist  always  he  right  to  ask 
PifrYminenX  to  alter  these. 
^  Com.  JoLim.  13  Nov.  1731. 
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resolved,  that  "  it  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  Commoner 
to  present  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  case  of 
gi-ievaoce,  and  of  that  House  to  receive  them.  That  it  is  the 
jight  of  that  House  to  dutermine  how  far  such  petitions 
are  fit  or  unfit  to  he  received,  atid  that  no  court  haa 
power  to  censure  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
unless  transmitted  from  thence."  ^  Again,  in  1680  tlie 
House  of  Commons  resolved,  that  **  it  is  and  ever  hath 
been  the  undoubted  right  of  the  subjects  of  England  to 
petition  the  king  for  the  calling  and  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment and  redressing  of  grievances.  To  traduce  such 
petitioning  is  a  violation  of  duty,  and  to  represent  it  to 
his  majesty  as  tumultuous  and  seditious,  is  to  betmy  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  contrihute  to  the  design  of  sub- 
verting the  ancient  legal  constitution  of  this  kingdom  and 
introducing  arbitrary  power."  ^  And  a  member  was  expelled 
for  presenting  an  address  to  the  Crown  expressing  an 
abhorrency  to  petition  for  the  calling  and  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  same  year  the  House  of  Commons  com- 
mitted two  foremen  of  grand  juries  and  ordered  to  be 
impeached  three  judges,  for  expressing  detestation  or  con- 
tempt of  the  right  of  petitioning.^  The  Bill  of  Kights 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  reiterate  an  express 
declaration^  that  *'  it  is  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition 
the  king,  and  that  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for 
such  petitioning  are  illegal.*'^  In  the  case  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  it  was  contended,  that  the  statute  of  Charles  IL,  so 
far  as  imposing  restrictions  upon  petitioners  going  to  Par- 
liament, was  repealed  by  the  Bill  of  Eights,^  and  that  the 
right  was  by  the  later  Act  made  absolute  and  without  im- 
pediment ;  but  the  court  held  that  the  former  act  was  not 
so  repealed^    The  court  also  said  the  questions  Ibr  a  jury  in 

1  Skinner's  Case,  6  St  Tr.  765.  2  4  PaH.  Hist.  1174. 

3  5  Part  Hist.  Apx.  No.  18.  Yet  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the 
king  must  not  be  allowed  to  cloke  a  scandalous  censure  of  a  jud^e 
<>r  cuiirt  as  was  thecaseof  WrenlianijWlio  slamlered  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  for  miikiTig  a  decree  against  him. — Wreuhani's  Case^  Hob. 
220.  And  die  Star  Chamber  tilled  liini  1,000/.  The  seven  bishops 
were  tried  and  acquitted  on  an  information  for  a  like  offence,  namely, 
under  the  guise  of  a  petition  to  King  Jatnes  li.,  publitihing  a  seditious 
libel  l>y  qnestioning  the  dispensing  power. — 11  t?  Seven  Bishops, 
12  St.  Tr.  18a  -*  1  W.  &  M.  8es8.  2,  c.  2. 

5  Ibid.  G  E.  p  Gordon,  Dougl  692  ;  21 6SU  Tr,  m> 
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all  cases  of  any  violation  of  this  li^hi  weve  (1)  whether  the 
multitude  did  assemble  and  commit  acts  of  violence  with 
intent  to  terrify,  aud  compel  the  legislature  to  repeal  an 
act,  and  (2)  whether  the  prisoner  incited,  eiiconia^ed,  or 
assisted  in  the  insurrection. ^  The  result,  therefore,  is,  that 
the  act  of  Charles  II.  heuig  in  force,  though  it  prohibits  the 
sohciting  of  more  tlian  twenty  signatures  to  a  petition,  yet 
does  not  punish  those  above  tliat  number  who  actually 
sign,  and  no  sound  reason  could  be  shown  against  tlie 
greatest  possible  number  of  signatures.  Though  petitioners 
actually  present,  exceeding  ten,  might  appear  intimidating, 
yet  the  same  objection  is  not  applicable  to  signatures,  which 
in  any  number  cannot  practically  be  prevented  or  punished. 
Such  a  restriction  would  obviously  infringe  upon  natural 
liberty,  and  must  he  strictly  construed.^ 

Petitions  to  the  Cromi  and  Parliament  miist  be 
retipeef/nL— But  while  the  right  of  petitioning  either 
House  of  Parliament  or  the  Crown  is  undoubted,  it  is 
equally  the  rule,  that  such  petition  must  be  respectful,  and 
moderately  expressed.  As  to  what  will  be  construed  as  an  in- 
sulting or  disrespectful  address,  the  opinions  of  one  age  may 
dii!tr  widely  from  those  of  another  ;  and  the  tendency  of 
modern  times  has  generally  been  to  allow  the  fullest  lati- 
tude to  every  honest  expression  of  opinion  on  any  subject, 
so  long  as  the  words  are  not  libellons  or  abusive.^  It  is 
difficult  to  prescribe  a  limit  to  the  subject  matter  of  these 
petitions.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  people  will  often  abuse 
tlie  right  of  petitioning,  so  much  as  they  did  in  Charles 
II/s  time,  by  praying,  that  no  more  Parliaments  may  be 
assembled,^  The  Kentish  petition  of  1701  was  a  notable 
example  of  using  language  too  bold  or  overbearing  for  any 
Parliament  to  receive  with  equanimity,  and  some  of  the 

1  R.  V  Gordon,  Dougl.  5^2 ;  21  St.  Tr.  485. 

2  Ab  Erskine  remarked,  ''In  the  Bill  of  RightB  the  ri^^lit  of 
assembling  ami  petitioning  liad  been  a  rit^ht  claimed  with  wnch  tinn- 
iiess,  and  contended  M-ith  so  much  glorious  strii|^«ijle,  iliat  it  was  not 
to  be  exercised  only  with  tlic  perrnisBion  of  magistrates  or  even  of 
the  king  himself /'-32  Ptwl.  H.  312. 

3  In  IHSO,  when  a  man  Carlisle  presented  a  petition  in  favour 
of  emancipation  of  the  JewB,  ntid  offered  to  prove  at  the  bar  what 
he  therein  stateii  namely,  tlmt  tlve  JewH  did  not  murder  otjr  Saviour, 
it  was  rejected.— 25  Pari,  Bek  (2)  412. 

*  16  Pari.  Deb.  811.     Lord  Norths  in  1799,  asBerted  that  apetitio] 
for  n  dissolution  oi  Parliament  was  unconstitutionftl — Ibid^ 
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signatories  to  it  were  committed  ;  and  yet  on  that  occasion 
it  was  experienced,  how  seldom  it  is  politic  in  Parliament 
to  be  fastidious  in  scrutinizing  the  language  of  any  people 
suffering  under  a  grievance,  even  if  it  be  imaginary;^ 

The  petition  of  Lord  George  Gordon  in  1780  was  too 
rudely  presented,  and  was  accompanied  with  violence.^  In 
1848  a  great  Chartist  meeting  in  London  was  declared  by 
proclamation  to  be  illegal,  but  the  meeting  was  held  peace- 
ably, and  as  its  fruit  a  petition  was  presented  with 
1,900,000  signatures.^  In  1866  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Reform  League  in  Hyde  Park  was  declared  by  the  Govern- 

1  The  Kentish  Petition  of  1701  stated :  '*  Whatever  power  is 
above  law  is  burdensome  and  tyrannical)  and  may  be  reduced  by 
extra  judicial  methods.  You  are  not  above  the  people's  resentments  ; 
they  that  made  you  members  may  reduce  you  to  the  i5an)e  rank  from 
whence  they  chose  you,  and  may  give  you  a  taste  of  their  abused 
kindness  in  terms  you  may  not  be  pleased  with.  Voting  a  petition 
from  the  gentlemen  of  Kent  insolent  is  ridiculous  and  impertinent, 
because  the  freeholders  of  England  are  your  superiors.  Suffering 
saucy,  indecent  reproaches  upon  his .  Majesty's  person  to  be  publicly 
made  in  your  house,  particularly  tiiat  impudent  scandal  of  Parlia- 
ments, John  How,  without  showing  such  resentments  as  you  ought 
to  do.  This  is  making  a  Billingsgate  of  the  House,  and  setting  up 
to  bully  your  sovereign." — 5  ParL  Hist  1254*  The  petition  was 
presented  6th  May.  The  House  ordered  five  of  the  signatories  to  be 
arrested,  and  they  were  imprisoned  with  harshness  by  the  sergeant- 
at-arms.  The  proi'ogation  took  place  on  23rd  June,  when  they  were 
discharged.  They  were  afterwards  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the 
Mercers  of  London  ;  and  when  they  went  home  to  Kent  500  horse- 
men welcomed  them.  The  people  scattered  flowers  before  them, 
lighted  bonfires,  and  rang  the  church  bells. 

2  Lord  George  Gordon  called  a  public  meeting  to  petition  against 
tt  supposed  Popish  Bill.  Ten  thousand  met,  and  though  he  preached 
peace  and  order,  they  insisted  on  attending  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  they  resorted  to  acts  of  violence. — Lord  Ahinger^ 
Mem,  267.  They  swarmed  in  the  lobbies  and  interrupted  the  House 
of  Commons  by  loud  knocks  at  the  door,  and  they  seemed  on  the 
point  of  bursting  in,  so  that  members  were  preparing  to  cut  their 
way  out  with  their  swords.  During  the  motion  to  entertain  the 
petition  Lord  George  frequently  left  the  House  to  report  the  pro- 
gress of  the  debate  to  the  mob,  thereby  exciting  them.  The  king,  on 
the  advice  of  Wedderburn,  A.G.,  took  the  responsibility  of  issuing  a 
proclamation ,  irrespective  of  the  Riot  Act,  and  ordering  10,000  troops 
to  act,  and  they  acted  within  a  few  hours  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  riots. 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  tried  for  treason  but  acquitted.  Nearly 
three  hundred  lives  were  lost  in  the  process  of  the  Lifft  <a\3L^\^'e» 
dispersing  the  mob. — 2  Massey's  Hist.  Eng,  458, 

3  H.  a  JOAp.  1848. 
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merit  to  be  illegal ;  but  a  mob  Bevertbeless  met  riotously, 
and  were  only  dispersed  by  tbe  military  ;  and  ultimately  a 
part  of  tbe  park  was  by  statute  assigned  for  tbe  holding  of 
sucli  meetings  peaceably.^  The  Honses  of  Parliament  liava 
often  shown  gi^eat  displeasure  at  receiving  petitions  aimed 
against  their  own  constitution,  and  representing  it  as 
corrupt  or  faulty.^ 

1  23  July,  1866  ■  6  May,  1867,     See  anfe.  p.  23. 

^  Wlten  Sir  F.  Burdett,  in  IglO,  wsis  sent  to  the  Tower  bj  tbe 
Houae  of  Coramoiia  for  libelling  the  House  in  the  fomi  of  &  Icf^al 
argument  against  tbe  poM'er  of  tbe  House  to  imprison  person s  not 
iiif^mbers  for  libels,  a  Middlesex  petition  wub  presented  reminding 
the  House  of  its  having  grossly  violated  the  rights  of  tlie  country 
in  the  case  of  Wilkes^  and  afterwards  expunging  all  its  resolutions 
as  subversive  of  the  rights  of  ©lectors ;  and  the  petitioners,  protesting 
against  this  exerciae  of  power,  asked  the  House  to  expunge  all  its 
resoIutioTjs  as  to  Burd^tt.  Tbe  House  went  into  debjitc  iis  to  whether 
the  petition  was  ntit  too  disrespectful^  insulting^  and  dictatorial  to 
bt3  received  J  and  resolved  by  1311  to  58  not  to  receive  it,— 16  Pari 
Deb.  818.  A  petition  from  tbe  Livery  of  London  was  also  rejected^ 
owing  to  its  insulting  teTior^  thotigb  couched  in  the  form  of  *'  humbly 
ob  serving  and  d  eel  a  ring."—liiVf,  943.  On  the  other  hand,  a  petition 
from  Westminster,  which  city  Sir  F.  Bur dett  represented,  and  praying 
the  House  to  reconsider  the  censure  of  their  representative  and  re- 
store him  as  their  representative,  and  take  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  into  serious  consideration,  was  also  objected 
to  by  some,  but  admitted  by  the  House. — 16  Pari.  Deb.  728. 

A  petition  had  once  before  been  presented  praying  to  be  allowed 
to  prove  tli,at  seats  for  legislation  in  ibe  House  of  Commons  were  as 
notoriously  rented  and  bought  as  the  standings  for  cattle  at  a  faiti 
and  the  petitioner  was  threatened  with  punishment  for  this  scandalous 
libel—lG  Pari  IL  887. 

On  one  occasion  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lordf*, 
praying — in  consequence  of  the  course  taken  on  several  then  recent 
occasions,  wlien  the  bishops  had  shown  such  utter  forgetfulness  of 
tlie  ffpirit  of  their  religion — that  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  may  be  re» 
Lcalcd,  w^iereby  the  bishops  were  restored  to  the  exercise  of  legis- 
Irttive  functions.  The  Lord  Cliancellor  said,  that  any  petition,  if 
respectfully  worded,  should  be  received  \  but  tbe  only  valid  objection 
to  this  petition  was  that  it  assumed  a  knowledge  of  how  the  bishops 
had  voted,  which  could  only  be  attained  by  breach  of  privilege. 
Another  lord  objected^  tliat  no  petition  fibould  he  reciived,  pi'aying 
that  the  spiritual  peers  should  be  exchided,  as  the  next  petition 
might  i-ray  tliat  alt  the  other  peers  sboidd  be  excluded,  and  a  third 
petition  ihat  tbe  Crown  should  be  taken  from  tbe  ROvereis:n'e  head. 
Tlie  petition  was  withdrawn.— A, D.  1833;  19  FarL  Deb.  (3rd) 
1083,  In  one  case,  in  1821,  a  man  tried  for  blasphemy  presented  a 
pet'itian  to  the  House  complaining  that  he  had  been  fined  tlirce  titues 
in  the  course  of  defending  himself,  and  tlie  ftnes  amounted  to  IGO/. 
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It  is  also  difl&cult  to  guard  against  fraudulent  practices 
used  in  procuring,  or  even  forging  signatures,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  importance  of  the  petition  ;  but  each  House 
of  Parliament  treats  as  a  breach  of  privilege  the  act  of  those 
who  set  down  without  authority  the  name  of  any  other 
person  to  a  petition,  and  has  sometimes  committed  the 
perpetrators  of  the  fraud  to  prison.^ 

The  petitioner  had  prepared  a  long  written  defence  on  his  trial, 
and,  when  stopped,  once  or  twice  used  insolent  words  to  the  judge  ; 
and  in  his  petition  insinuated  that  the  judge  had  in}posed  the  fines 
to  obtain  a  conviction.  The  House  refused  to  receive  his  petition, 
but  a  large  minority  urged  that  the  right  of  petitioning  ought  not  to 
be  discouraged,  however  strong  may  be  the  language  used  by  the 
petitioner  when  defending  his  interests. — Ee  Davison,  4  Farl.  Deb. 
^2nd  Ser.)  931 ;  4  B.  and  Aid.  329. 

1  May's  Pari.  (8th  ed.)  564.  A  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
was  once  rejected  for  omitting  the  word  "humbly." — 40  Pari. 
Deb.  1270. 


FUEEDOM  OF  THE  PKESS  AND  OF  COERESPONDENCE  BV  POST. 

Libert  1/ of  the  presi^,  and  its  tJefinition. — The  liberty 
of  the  press  means  the  liberty  of  piiblishiDg  whatever  any 
member  of  the  public  thinks  fit  on  any  subject  without 
aoy  prelimioar}^  license  or  qualification  whatsoever,  and 
subject  only  to  this  restdctioUj  that  if  he  goes  to  an  ex- 
treme in  making  blasphemous,  immoral,  seditious,  or  de- 
famatory statements,  then  he  may  be  punished  afterwards 
by  indictment,  inibrojation,  or  by  action  for  such  excess. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  until  one  knows  what  are  the 
excesses  wrhich  the  law  deems  blasphemy,  immorality, 
sedition,  or  libel,  he  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  extent 
of  liberty  he  may  enjoy/     These  are  but  the  mere  negative 

^  "  Though  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  is  in  everybody's  inoutli  I  am 
afraid  there  is  nothing  leas  understood  than  the  nature  of  tliat  liberry» 
Jt  i?5  by  most  people  taken  for  a  liberty  to  pubUsh  every  indecency 
of  any  kind  against  tlie  moflt  regpectEible  persoiis  and  ihe  hif!:heBt 
characters;  and  so  strongly  does  tliis  notion  prevail,  that  a  libeller 
18  tio  sooner  prosecuted  than  a  cry  m  iiiimediately  set  up  that  the 
liherty  of  the  press  is  endangered.  But  if  the  hberty  of  the  press 
consists  in  delaraation,  it  were  much  better  we  were  without  any 
such  liberty.  The  laws  and  intititirtions  of  Engjhmd  know  of  no 
liberty  peculiar  to  the  press  of  publiebing  to  the  world  any  de- 
famatory matter  to  the  prejudice  of  superior,  inferior,  or  equal. 
That  would  be  a  liherty  dtistrtictive  of  all  laws  and  all  constitutions. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  liberty  to  commimicate  at  tin  easy  ex- 
pense one's  labours  and  thougbti^  upon  any  subject  to  the  whole 
world  ;  but  it  can  never  be  untlcrstood  us  any  liherty  which  tl^e 
press  acquired  and  which  wfis  unknown  before  the  discovery  of 
printing.  Whoever  attempts  to  attack  any  man^s  character,  by 
ivrithiii  f^r  puhlhVm^  defamatory  libels,  is  guilty  of  a  trespa&Sj  and 
can  plead  no  imtigation  of  his  crliii©  eilliftr  irom  lV\^  TialMx^  ^f  our 
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restrictions,  indicating  like  finger-posts  the  forbidden  corners 
beyond  which  he  cannot  travel  with  impunity.  But  a  very 
little  reflection  will  at  the  same  time  teach  him,' that  every- 
thing that  is  interesting  to  man,  every  kind  of  speculation 
on  matters  of  religion,  politics,  science,  philosophy,  or  prac- 
tical life  can  be  discussed  with  perfect  freedom,  without  the 
writer  being  either  blasphemous,  immoral,  seditious,  or  libel- 
lous. To  steer  clear  of  these  rocks  and  quicksands  requires 
the  same  experience  and  knowledge  which  pilots  and  all  other 
skilled  workmen  require  in  their  daily  avocations.  Yet  the 
vast  range  of  ocean  open  to  the  navigator  is  so  great  in 
proportion  to  the  spaces  shut  out,  that  the  positive  enjoy- 
ment represented  by  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  only 
the  most  intense  and  sensitive  of  which  a  citizen  is  ca- 
pable, giving  scope  to  his  noblest  faculties,  and  bringing 
within  range  his  most  far-reaching  powers,  but'  the  restric- 
tions fall  into  insignificance,  and  are  altogethei*  inappre- 
ciable.^ These  restrictions,  as  will  be  seen,  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  all  other  fellow  citizens  who  claim 
equal  rights,  and  have  their  own  affairs  to  further  and  pro- 
tect, and  who  would  otherwise  be  molested  in  their  own 
separate  pursuits.  And  hence  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
its  history  and  its  results  is  the  best  of  all  illustrations  of 

constitution  or  the  tenor  of  our  laws,  because  a  great  part  of  our 
laws  are  ratended  for  the  relief  of  any  person  who  is  injured  by 
another."— Zori?  Eardwicke,  L,  C.  10  Pari.  Hist  1330. 

1  "  The  greatest  enjoyment  that  rational  and  sociable  creatures  are 
capable  of  is  to  employ  their  thoughts  on  what  subject  they  please, 
and  to  communicate  them  to  one  another  as  freely  as  they  think 
them  ;  and  herein  consists  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  human  nature, 
without  which  no  other  liberty  can  be  secure.  For  what  is  it  that 
enables  a  few  tyrants  to  keep  almost  all  mankind  in  slavery,  but 
their  narrow  and  wrong  notions  of  government,  which  is  owing  to 
the  discouragement  they  lie  under  of  mutually  communicating,  and 
conseq\iently  of  employing,  their  thoughts  on  political  matters, 
which  did  they  do,  it  is  impossible  that  tlie  bulk  of  mankind  should 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  enslaved  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. But  the  arts  of  state,  in  most  countries,  being  to  enslave  the 
people  or  to  keep  them  in  slavery,  it  became  a  crime  to  talk,  much 
more  to  write,  about  political  matters  ;  and  ever  since  printing  has 
been  invented  there  have  been  in  most  places  state  licensers,  to 
hinder  men  from  freely  writing  about  government,  for  which  there 
ctLU  be  no  other  reason  but  to  prevent  the  defects  of  either  the 
^vemment  or  the  management  of  it  from  being  diacoN^i^^  ^"sA 
Amended/'— 5 1'arl.  Eist.  Apx.  ^o.  13, 


the  definition  of  the  law  already  given,  namely,  "  the  sum 
of  the  varied  restrictions  on  the  actions  of  each  IndiTidual 
which  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  enibrces  in  order 
that  all  its  members  may  follow  their  occupations  with 
greater  security." 

The  civilisation  of  one  countiy  differs  from  that  of 
another  in  so  far  as  it  dispenses  with  any  preliminary 
license,  and  narrows  and  roakes  more  definite,  clear,  and 
reasonable  the  restrictions  that  require  in  some  form  or 
other  to  be  maintained.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  like 
restrictions  are  necessary  in  all  countries,  for  there  are 
times  when  an  envenomed  scurrility  against  everything 
sacred  and  civil,  puhUc  and  private,  rages  throughout  the 
k  inordom  with  a  furious  and  iinbridled  license.^  These  hurri- 
canes  may,  it  is  tme,  after  a  time  clear  tlie  air.  And  this 
whole  chapter  of  the  law  is  founded  on  the  fundamental 
truth,  settled  after  centuries  of  misguided  zeal  and  energy, 
that  thought  and  speech  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  govern* 
ments  and  laws,  and  cannot  be  extinguished  or  dictated  to 
except  at  the  expense  of  life  itself— that  therefore  it  is 
idle,  impotent,  and  vain  for  the  law  to  attempt  to  do  what 
is  impossible,  and  that  it  is  the  highest  wisdom  to  confine 
itself  to  the  narrower  province,  of  regulating  by  the  snmllest 
number  of  restrictions  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  tliis 
natural  iUimitable  force. 

The  basis  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  thus  what  a 
master  of  the  subject  has  well  pointed  out : — '*  Every  man 
not  intendin;^  to  mislead,  but  seeking  to  enlighten  others 
with  what  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  however  erro- 
roneously,  have  dictated  to  him  as  truth,  may  address  liim- 
self  to  the  universal  intelhgence  of  a  whole  nation,  either 
upon  the  subject  of  governments  in  general,  or  upon  that 
of  hia  own  individual  country.  He  may  analyse  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution — point  out  its  errors  and  defects — 
examine  and  publish  its  corruptions — warn  his  fellow- 
citizens  Rgainst  their  ruinous  consequences,  and  exert  hia 
whole  faculties  in  pointing  out  the  most  advantageous 
changes  in  establishments  which  he  considers  to  be  ra- 
dically defective  or  sliding  from  their  object  by  abuse. 
All  this  every  subject  of  this  countiy  has  a  right  to  do,  if 
he  contemplates  only  what  he  thinks  would  be  for  its 
^  1  Pat  Com.  (Perfl.)  ti7-  ^  Buike^  l^naa.  T>\^iii\v.V. 
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advantage,  and  but  seeks  to  change  the  public  niiiid  by 
the  conviction  whicli  flows  from  reasonings  dictated  by 
conscience.  "1 

Liberty  qf  the  press  the  greatest  of  all  liberties. — The 
liberty  of  the  press  as  thus  understood  has  been  described 
as  the  palladium  of  the  constitution,  and  as  that  which 
will  command  an  audience  when  every  honest  man  in  the 
kingdom  is  excluded  ;  ^  as  Lord  Camden  said,  it  is  the 
greatest  engine  of  public  safety;^  and  to  which,  as  Fox 
said,  the  modern  improvement  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment was  entirely  owing,*  and  indeed  to  which  it  is  owing 
in  a  great  measure  that  we  eujoy  any  liberty  at  all,^  The 
freedom,  with  which  skilful  writers  can  animadvert  on  the 
conduct  of  all  public  men  and  public  measures,  acts  as  a 
check  on  every  kind  of  inisgovernment,  and  baffles  most  of 
such  attempts  sooner  or  later.  It  gives  dignity  and  a  sense 
of  security  to  the  wliole  people  when  they  know  that  some 
champion  will  be  forthcoming  or  is  ever  on  the  alert,  able 
to  meet  all  comers,  whenever  an  abuse  is  discovered,  a 
grievance  felt,  or  an  evil  is  to  be  redressed,  and  that  there 
is  no  machinery  by  wliich  any  interested  party  can  be  sure 
of  enforcing  absolute  silence.  Though  Parliament  at  first 
misunderstood  the  power  of  the  press,  and  like  other 
powers,  feared  some  new  rival,  yet  wlien  these  great  engines 
are  allied,  it  is  seen  how^  they  are  the  complement  of  each 
other,  and  that  neither  could  put  forth  half  its  strength 
without  the  other  being  ready  to  second  it.    The  power  of 


1  Efithne,  arg,,  B.  v  Paine,  22  St.  Tr.  357.  **  Therein  one  country 
(Englfind)  where  man  can  freely  exercise  Iiib  reason  on  the  most 
important  concerns  of  society,  where  he  can  boldly  pnblif^h  liis 
judg:ment  on  tlie  acts  of  tlie  pruudest  artd  most  powerful  tyrants." — 
8lr  J.  MackmfOiih,  R.  v  Peltier,  28  St.  Tr.  529.  "The  liberty  of  xht^ 
presfi — that  sacred  palladium  which  no  influence,  wiuch  no  powurj 
no  iniEiBter,  no  government — which  nothing  but  the  depravity^  or 
follv,  or  corruption  of  a  jury  can  ever  destroy," — Currau^  avfj.,  K.  v 
liowan,  22  St.  Tr,  1087. 

2  Junius,  Pref.  ^  L.  Camden,  29  Pari.  Hist.  731.  *  C.  J. 
Fox,  2^  Purl.  Hist.  553. 

5  L.  Talbot,  10  Pari.  Hist.  13.^,  See  also  eulogies  of  Milton, 
Areop. ;  1  Macanlny^  Hist,  c.  10,  (quoted  1  Pat.  Com.  (Pers.)  G2. 
QuETELET  (*'  Snr  fhoinme/'  281))  said,  that  the  press  tends  to 
deprive  rcvoluiiojm  of  t}icir  violence  by  liasleiVrng  1A\^  -^e^mA  <.^1 
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each  is  at  least  inimeaaurably  enhanced  by  calling  in  aid 
the  other  as  its  natural  ally.^ 

Tfie  mieients  on  free  speech  and  tkought^The  liberty 
to  speak  and  think  was  confined  in  early  times  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  mere  mechanical  conditions  incident 
to  the  small  audiences  on  which  any  one  human  voice 
was  necessarily  spent ;  and  by  the  difficulties  attend* 
iug  the  circulation  of  writings  as  articles  of  property .^ 

1  '*  Englisli  freedonij"  as  Fox  observed,  **  doea  not  depend  upon 
the  executive  government  nor  upon  the  adrainiatrati<*n  of  justice^ 
nor  upon  any  one  particular  or  distinct  part,  nor  even  upon 
forms.  Ro  much  ns  it  doca  on  tlie  general  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  writing.  fc?peech  ought  to  he  completely  free.  The  press  ought 
to  be  completely  free,  when  any  man  may  write  and  print  what 
he  pleased^  though  he  is  liable  to  be  punished  if  he  abused 
that  freedom.  Thip  is  perfect  freedom.  If  this  is  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  press,  it  is  still  more  so  with  regard  to  speech."  '*■  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  danger  arising  to  a  free  state  from  the 
freedom  of  the  press  or  freedom  of  speech  :  so  far  from  it  I  am  per- 
fectly clear,  that  a  free  state  cannot  exist  without  both.  It  is  not 
the  law  that  is  to  be  found  in  books  that  constitutes — tliat  has  con- 
stituted the  true  principle  of  freedom  in  any  country  at  any  time. 
No,  it  is  tlie  energy,  the  boldness  of  a  man's  mind  which  prompts 
Jiim  to  speak  not  in  private,  but  in  large  and  popular  assemblieB, 
that  conBtitutes,  tliat  crenlt'S  in  a  state  the  spirit  of  freedom.  This 
is  the  principle  which  gives  life  to  liberty ;  without  it  tbe  human 
eharacter  ie  a  stranger  to  freedom.  As  a  tree  that  is  injured  at  the 
root,  with  the  bark  taken  off  the  branches,  may  live  for  a  while j  and 
some  sort  of  blossom  may  stih  remain,  but  it  will  soon  wither, 
decay,  and  perish,  so  take  away  the  freedom  of  spetich  or  of 
writings  and  tbe  foundation  of  all  your  freedom  is  gone.  You  wil! 
tliL'n  fall  and  he  degraded  and  despised  by  all  tlie  world  for  3^our 
w^eakness  and  your  folly  in  not  taking  care  of  that  which  conducted 
yon  to  all  your  fame,  vour  grefitrjcsa,  your  opulence,  and  prosperity." 
—v.  J,  Fox.  E,  a  1795,  32  FarL  Hint  419, 

"Give  ine  but  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  I  will  give  to  the 
minister  a  vennl  House  of  Peers.  I  will  give  him  a  corrupt  and 
servile  House  of  Commons,  I  will  give  hiiu  the  full  swing  of  the 
patronage  of  oflice.  I  will  give  him  the  whole  host  of  ministerial 
influence,  1  will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place  can  confer  upon 
him,  to  purchase  up  submission,  and  overawe  resistance  ;  arid  yet, 
armed  with  the  liherty  of  tbe  presaj  I  will  go  fortb  to  meet  him  un- 
dismayed— I  will  attack  tbe  mighty  fabric  lie  has  raised  witb  that 
ndgbtier  engine,  I  w^ill  shake  down  from  its  height  corruption^  and 
bury  it  beneath  the  ruing  of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter/^— 
Bhi'vidmi,  H.  il  (1810),  15  Pari  Deb.  341. 

2  The  mode  in  whicli  Atticus  used  to  collect  books  was  by  em- 
pioym^  his  slaves  to  go  and  copy  them  ;  ami  copies  were  thus  made 

aJ^o  for  8ule,  for  the  common  profit  bol\i  o£  t\ie  &\Bi\e  awd  Uwi  uiaeitor. 
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But  when  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  and  it  then 
became  apparent^  that  the  audience  grew  from  hundreds  to 
thousands,  and  the  voice  penetrated  to  the  market,  the 
barracks,  the  cloister,  the  plough,  and  the  loom,  and  every 
abode  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  and  covered  continents 
instead  of  one  small  chamber,  governments  became  per- 
plexed how  to  deal  with  this  new  force,  the  mischiefs  of 
which  were  at  first  only  discerned,  and  these  in  exaggerated 
proportions.  Even  the  ancients  indulged  in  some  maxims 
which  had  an  air  of  liberality  and  foresight.  Bat  this 
was  chiefly  because  the  difficulty  to  be  confronted  had  not 
then  really  arisen.^  Their  thoughts,  therefore,  on  all  that 
concerns  the  liberty  of  the  press  are  trifling  and  inadequate. 
They  had  a  vague  notion  that  people  might  think  and 
speak  very  much  as  they  Uked,  but  this  was  coupled  with 
the  certain  knowledge,  that  the  audiences  must  be  always 
small,  and  incapable  of  leading  to  combination  and  resist- 
ance without  their  beginnings  and  stages  being  visible  and 
easily  checked.  Their  practice  as  to  blasphemy  will  be 
found  quite  as  intolerant  as  those  of  any  of  their  successors, 
and  their  false  gods  were  protected  as  jealously  as  if  they 
were  true. 

Early  restrictions  as  to  number  of  printers. — At 
first  printing  was  treated  like  the  making  of  sal  ammoniac, 
and  apprentices  were  cautioned  not  to  lay  open  the  prin- 
ciples to  the  unfaithful.^  After  the  invention  of  printing 
came  to  be  understood  and  practised,  governments  at  first 
bethought  themselves  of  the  expedients  in  their  power 
wherewith  to  controul  it ;  and  two  things  at  first  seemed 
wise  and  indispensable.  The  first  was  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  printers ;  and  the  second  was  to  see,  that  nobody 

— Middleton's  Cicero,  136.  In  the  time  of  our  Henry  II.  a  like  office 
was  done  by  monks,  scribes,  and  illuminators. 

1  It  was  remarked  that  Augustus  was  the  first  to  keep  his  eye  on 
defamatory  libels,  owing  to  Cassius  Severus  being  accustomed  under 
feigned  names  to  deal  ireely  with  public  characters.  Yet  Tiberius 
used  to  say  that  in  free  states  both  the  tongue  and  the  mind  must 
be  free. — Suet,  Tib.  It  was  said  that  in  Trajan's  time,  as  his  highest 
praise,  every  man  might  think  what  he  pleased,  speak  what  he 
thought,  and  that  the  only  persons  who  were  hanged  were  the  spies 
and  informers,  who  used  in  former  reigns  to  make  it  their  trade  to 
discover  crimes. — Tacit  Hist.  b.  i. 

2  Becket  p  DenkoD,  17  Pari  Hist.  958. 


presumed  to  piiblisli  any  tliiog,  until  an  archbisLop  or  high 
tunctionary  first  satisfied  himself  that  the  foundations  of 
the  terrestrial  economy  would  not  be  shaken  to  their 
centre  by  the  explosion.^  And  these  crude  and  barbarous 
notions  were  mixed  up  with  a  still  more  confused  and  half 
understood  theory  of  copyright.  The  period  of  the  Kefor- 
niatiou  opened  up  mens  minds  and  made  them  think,  and 
after  thinking  they  published  their  thoughts  plentifully^  The 
statute  of  WS'S  recited  that  a  marvellous  number  of  printed 
books  had  been  brought  into  the  realm  since  the  statute 
allowed  aliens  to  print  them  as  well  as  import  them, 
and  to  encoui^ge  native  industry  foreign  bound  books 
were  thenceforth  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  bought  from 
foreigners  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  TrecLsarer,  and 
two  Chief  Justices  were  to  regulate  the  pric«  of  books,  as 
■well  as  of  the  binding  of  them.^  The  Crown  seemed  to 
assume  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  no  subject  had  any 
business  to  think  or  publish  his  thoughts  without  its 
license.  Hence  Edward  VL  appointed  by  patent  a  printer 
who  was  to  print  and  sell  all  Latin,  Greeks  and  Hebrew 
books,  as  well  as  all  others  that  might  be  commanded,  and 
penalties  were  denounced  against  infringers.^  In  Queen 
EUzabetli*s  time  there  was  still  a  complaint  of  the  excessive 
number  of  presses.'*     In  16;i7  the  Star  Chamber,  which 

^  "  Tlie  preBs  being  intrcduced  Into  this  country  by  Henry  VII.,  an 
opiiiioTj  prevailed  that  it  was  part  of  the  prerogative  of  ttie  king-  to 
g^overD  it»  and  tbat  opinion  wtia  not  eradicated  for  many  ageB.  This 
was  perhaps  not  unnatural^  tlie  press  being  introduced  by  the  king 
and  the  art  of  printings  being  by  hie  muniticence  communicated  to 
hiH  subjects,  and  he  having  at  Jiret  lieenssed  certain  persons  only  to 
prinV—Smriett,  arg.,  K,  v  Bitrdett,  L.  Abhtg.  Mem.  297, 

^  1  Rich,  3  c.  9  ;  2^  HeiL  VllL  c,  15,  This  latter  Btatufe  was  sup- 
posed to  be  renlly  aimed  at  k<>cpin;4^  out  tlie  Lutheran  books.  In 
France  also,  in  1553,  the  Sarbonnc  petitioned  Francis  I.  that  to  save 
religion  it  was  necessary  to  aboUsh  for  ever,  by  a  stern  edict,  the 
art  of  pjiwiiug,—  Ihjiport^  JJk  de  la  Presse^  1879. 

^  4  Herbeit  and  Ames,  1  (Ddxh  ed,) 

'*  In  1585  VVhitgift  obtairjpd  an  order  of  the  Qneen  that:  there 
should  be  no  printing-prcKS  except,  in  London  and  the  two  Univer- 
sities; and  no  hook  should  be  printed  that  iiad  not  been  read  by  the 
Archbishop  or  Bisliop  of  Londun  or  their  chaplain. — I  NeaV  v  FuriL 
369;  i^irifpe'ti  WhitgijX  223.  And  yet  private  and  travelling  presses 
were  not  unknown  at  that  time,  as  was  obvious  from  the  trial  of 
Kni^ditley'  who  favoured  tlse  Puritan  party  in  attacking  the  Church 
o£  England,— 2  Cumikn^  Etiz,  55^J  \  1  *SL  Tr.  Ill  I.     It  was  near  the 
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never  hesitated  to  assume  the  most  preposterous  powers, 
issued  a  decree  to  regulate  the  press.  Those  who  printed 
hooks,  not  heing  qualified,  were  to  be  seotenced  to  whjppiii;:^, 
the  pillory,  and  iroprisonment.  Books  imported  were  first 
to  be  exarained  by  the  archbishop  and  bishop,  who  had 
power  to  seize  all  seditious,  schisiuatical,  or  oflensive 
productions.  The  Long  Parliament,  in  1645,  following  in 
the  same  track,  passed  a  most  tyrannical  ordinance  to 
repress  disorders  in  printin^^,  and  they  authorised  doors  to 
be  broken  open  day  or  ni^rht  to  search  for  unlicensed 
printing-presses,  authors,  and  binders.  At  last  all  this 
floating  extravagauce  and  confusion  of  ideas  came  to  a 
head  not  long  afterwards.  The  Licensing  Act  of  1662  was 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  legislature  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  press,  and  nearly  every  point 
of  its  crude  details  has  since  been  reversed.^     This  Act  waa 

iiSddle  of  the  eighteenth  ceDtury  before  printing,  wliieh  had  pre- 
vioualy  heen  confined  chiefly  to  London,  became  generally  practised 
in  country  towns. —  Genfs  IJft^  20. 

1  The  Licensing  Act  of  1662  proliihited  the  puhlJcation  of  seditious 
and  heretical  booke,  pamphlets^  and  papera.  No  porfion  was  to  print 
any  book»  unless  it  w^as  hrst  entered  with  the  Stationers'  Company, 
and  unless  duly  licansed  and  ftuthorised.  And  this  license,  if  the 
book  was  concerning  the  laws^  was  to  be  granted  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor or  a  chief  justice:  if  conceniing  history^  by  a  Secretary  of 
State  1  if  conceniing  divinity^  physic,  pliilosophy,  or  science,  by  tho 
Arclibiflhop  of  Canterbury  or  Bishop  of  Londoiij  with  a  saving  in 
favour  of  the  Unirersities  for  their  own  publications.  The  lit^ense 
was  to  be  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  No  book  was  to  he 
imported  without  episcopal  license.  No  person  was  to  print  or  im- 
port books  without  the  consent  of  the  person  who,  by  virtue  of 
letters  patent  granted  or  assigned,  or  by  virtue  of  an  entry  in  the 
Stationers'  Company's  books^  or  in  the  University  register  book,  has 
the  right  solely  to  print.  No  person  was  to  print  a  book  without 
putting  his  name  thereto,  and  being  liable  to  declare  the  name  of 
the  author  also.  No  one  was  to  sell  books  without  a  license  of  tlie 
bishop,  and  without  serving  an  apprenticeship.  No  one  was  to  keep 
n  printing-press,  or  even  to  make  one,  or  to  make  type,  without  first 
giving  notice  to  the  Stationers'  Conlprin3^  There  were  to  be  no 
more  than  twenty  master  printers,  and  these  were  to  be  licensed  by  i 
the  archbishop  or  bishopi  and  each  was  to  be  bound  in  a  recog-J 
nisance  of  SOOf.  N  one  was  to  keep  more  than  two  printing-presses 
without  license.  The  master  printers  were  bound  to  employ  all 
^  journeymen  printers,  except  foreigners,  on  application ;  and  if  the 
latter  refused  to  work,  they  were  to  have  three  months  iniprisou- 
ment.  A  king's  mepscnger,  tmder  a  warrant  of  a  SecielB.^^  ^^  "^teOi^ 
or  Master  oi  the  Stationers'  CoJiipanj,  might,  \v\t\\  a  tiOW^V^XiV^^  ^^. 


continued  by  Tarious  Acts,  tlie  last  of  which,  1  James  II. 
c.  17,  §  15,  continued  it  for  seven  years,  from  24th  June^ 
16S5,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament;  ^J 
and  accordingly  in  1692  it  finally  expired. ^  ^M 

The  rule  meanwhile  was  boldly  laid  down  and  acted  ^1 
on,  that  the  king  at  common  law  had  a  prerogative  to 
govern  the  printing-press,  and  that  this  was  necessary  to 
religion  and  the  conservation  of  the  public  peace^  and  that 
no  author  could  publish  any  book  without  first  getting  his 
license  ;  the  doctrine  being,  that  the  printing  of  a  book 
was  like  building  a  castle,  and  no  man  could  make  sea- 
marks  or  beacons  without  licensei^  and  *'  a  book  might  \ 
rouse  as  great  a  dnst  and  alarm  as  a  beacom"^  And  it 
was  solennily  declared,  that  matters  of  state,  and  things 
that  concern  the  government,  could  not  safely  be  left  to 
any  man's  liberty  to  print  In  1666  an  Order  in  Council 
directed  the  Stationers'  Company  to  seize  and  deliver  up 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  all  copies  of  Buchanan's  History 
of  Seotlmui  as  peniicious  to  monarchy  and  injurious  to  ^M 
his  Majesty's  blessed  progenitors^*  ^H 

Rest rief ions  on  pruUers  as  to  keephtg  copies  and 
putting  their  names  on  papers. — It  thus  appears  that 
when  printing  came  to  be  first  practised  in  this  country, 


any  time  he  thought  fit,  search  all  houses  and  shops,  except  the 
houses  of  peers,  where  they  suspected  hooks  to  he  printed  and 
hound,  or  presses  to  be  kept  without  license,  and  seize  hooks  and 
nffendersT  and  put  the  latter  in  prison  till  trial  And  if  the  searchers 
found  a  hook  which  they  thought  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  agfdnst  the  Governmentj  hugIi  hook  was  to 
be  taken  to  the  Bishop  or  a  Secreta.rj  of  State,— 14  Ch.  II.  c.  33. 

By  one  of  these  Licencing  Acts  of  1665  every  printer  was  hound 
to  present  three  copies  to  the  Stationers' Company,  one  for  the  king^ 
and  one  for  each  ot  the  two  UniversitieH. — 17  Ch.  II,  c,  4. 

^  It  took  half  a  century  after  the  Lieensirig  Act  expired  hefore 
legal  Jiuthors  urul  judges  ootgrewtlie  pmctiee  of  soliciting  and  giving 
this  license.  Thus  in  case  of  Viuers  A  bridtjemeat^  pubUslied  in 
1716  (24  vols.)  tliere  are  thirteen  judges  w^ho  fonnally  sign  a  certifi- 
cate allowing  the  printing  and  puhlishirjg. 

In  France  the  ideas  of  the  legislature  were  Brniilan  M.  Sabot 
found  in  his  statistical  researches  that  from  16l>0  to  1756  no  less 
than  8G9  antliors,  printers,  and  hooksellcrs  hud  been  arrested  and 
confined  in  the  Bastille  for  puhhshing  works  against  the  king, 
government^  religion,  and  morals. — Eajyport^  Lib.  de  hi  Frenite^  1879, 

3  Carter,  89  ;  18  Ch,  11.  (16U6).  ^  j  Mod.  258,  ^  Kennett's 
lieglster,  176, 
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the  Crown  and  the  Star  Chamber  assumed  jurisdiction 
over  it  by  way  of  limiting  the  number  of  presses,  and 
requiring  a  license  to  use  them.  And  this  mode  of  con- 
troul  sufficed  during  the  extraordinary  activity  developed 
by  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  contest  between  it  and 
the  Crown  as  to  the  first  principles  of  government.  The 
licensing  act  of  Charles  II.  continued  a  like  controul.  But 
the  epoch  of  the  French  Eevolution  and  the  contagion 
of  the  doctrines  then  prevalent  in  that  country  led  to 
some  minute  details  as  to  printers  being  again  prescribed. 
In  1799  it  was  enacted,  and  is  still  law,  that  every  person 
printing  for  hire  shall  keep  for  six  months  one  copy  of 
every  paper  printed  by  him,  and  shall  write  thereon  the 
name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  who  employed 
him  so  to  print ;  and  if  he  fail  in  either  of  these  parti- 
culars, or  fail  within  six  months  thereafter  to  produce  to 
a  justice  of  the  peace  a  copy  so  marked  when  demanded, 
he  incurs  a  penadty  of  £20.^  Another  obligation  incum- 
bent on  printers  was,  and  still  is,  that  they  shall  print 
their  own  names  and  places  of  business  either  on  the  front 
or  on  the  first  or  last  leaf  of  all  papers  or  books  intended 
for  circulation  or  publication,  and  of  which  they  require 
to  keep  a  copy.  The  penalty  for  omitting  this  is  forfeiture 
of  five  pounds  for  every  copy  so  printed.^  And  not  only 
the  printer,  but  the  publisher  and  every  person  who  shall 
assist  in  dispersing  papers,  not  having  the  printer's  name 
thereon,  incurs  this  penalty.  Though  any  volunteer  in- 
former was,  until  1846,  entitled  to  half  the  penalty  for 
prosecutius:  this  offence,^  now  no  prosecution  is  allowed 
unless  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  law  officers.*  And  the 
prosecution  cannot  be  instituted  after  three  months  from 
the  time  when  the  penalty  was  incurred.^     The  object  of 

1  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79,  §  29;  32- &  33  Vic.  c.  24.  This  obligation 
does  not,  indeed,  apply  to  mere  trade  circulars,  bank  notes  or 
pecurities,  deeds,  and  transfers  of  stock,  or  to  engravings. — 39 
Geo.  III.  c.  79,  §  31 ;  51  Geo.  III.  c.  65,  §  3.  The  Act  32  &  33 
Vic.  c.  24,  specifies  various  mercantile  documents  on  which  the 
printer's  name  need  not  appear. 

2  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79  ;  2  &  3  Vic.  c.  12,  §  2.  The  words  "  University 
Press  "  and  "  Pitt  Press  "  are  sufficient— Ibid.  §  3.  3  39  Geo.  III. 
c,  79,  §  36.  4  9  &  10  Vic.  c.  33,  §  1. 

f  39  Geo.  III.  c.  79,  §§  34,  35 ;  32  (S:  33  Vict.  c.  24.  In  1811  t\v^ 
printers  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to  reliey©  \Vi^Tcv^o\si\)v\^ 
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this  enactment*  is  to  discover  the  printer  of  every  publica- 
tion, and  through  him  the  author.  And  sueh  is  the  effect 
of  the  direction,  and  of  the  penalty  for  omitting  to  obey 
it,  that  a  printer  who  has  neglected  it  cannot  recover  the 
stipulated  price,  for  no  one  can  recover  for  work  and 
labour  done  in  direct  violation  of  law.^  But  a  piratical 
publisher  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  omission.  Thus, 
where  a  publisher  was  infringing  the  author's  copyright, 
by  selling  copies  printed  without  the  author's  consent,  it 
\^^as  held  no  defence  for  him  when  sued  that  the  printer's 
name  was  not  on  the  copies  printed  and  sold,  m  required 
by  the  statute.^ 

Priniers'  eontraets  ami  custom  of  trade.~The  con- 
tract of  a  printer  to  print  a  work  is  not  classed  under  the 
head  of  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  hence  does  not, 
in  order  to  be  binding  on  the  author  or  publisher,  require  to 
be  in  writing  pursuant  to  the  Statute  of  Prauds,  It  is 
merely  a  contract  to  do  work  and  labour  and  supply  ma- 
terials, and  can  be  proved  by  word  of  mouth,*  And  hence, 
Vrdien  a  printer  after  printing  part  of  a  work  stopped  on 
discovering  that  it  was  libellous,  and  sued  the  author  for 
work  and  labour  so  far  as  he  had  gone,  he  was  held  en- 
titled to  recover  his  charges.^  But  when  both  printer  and 
author  engage  in  printing  a  work  which  is  immoral,  such  as 
the  adventui^s  of  a  prostitute,  neither  can  sue  the  other,  as 
the  whole  foundation  of  their  contract  is  bad.*  And,  like 
other  contractors,  the  printer  has  a  lien  on  the  printed 

risk  of  putting  their  names  to  printed  p^ipera,  for,  by  a  moment's  ^B 
forgetful  nesa,  they  might  forfeit  1(K1,0()0L     At  that  periml  a  in  fin 
went  iibout  pretending  that  he  wanted  title-pages  to  an  Eizevir 
edition  of  Cicero.     It  was  a  trap^  and  one  printer,  omitting  to  put 
his  name  to  the  page,  incurred  the  above  penalties.   Aiiother  omitted 
to  add  **  London  '*  after  Paternoeter  Row,     Tlie  petitioners  accord- 
ingly, warned  by  these  risks j  sought  an  amendment  of  the  Act,  39 
Geo.  III.  c,  7a— 19  FarL  Deb.  181,  441,     And  the  penalties  were  ™ 
acrordingly  reduced  to  a  small  maximum  by  an  Act  of  51  Geo.  II J,  H 
c.  65  (repealed  in  1868).     And  now,  as  the  proaeeution  is  allowed 
urdy  by  the  hiw  oflieersj  this  last  requirement  will  nsually  protect 
jirintf^rs  against  the  penalties  still  in  force,  moderate  as  they  are,  ^m 

^  ::!9Geo.IILe.  79,  §  2^.).  ■ 

2  Bensley  v  Bignold,  5  B.  &  Aid,  335 ;  Houston  v  Mills,  1  M.  &  ■ 
Rob.  325,  »  2  &  3  V,  c.  12,  §  2  J  Chappell  v  Davidson,  18  C.  B. 

194.  *  Clay  t^  Yates,  1  H.  i  N.  73.  *  Ibid.  6  Poplett 

e'  Stockdale,  2  C.  &  }\  VM, 
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copies  not  delivered  for  the  general  balance  of  account  in 
printing  former  paiis  of  the  same  work,  just  as  a  tailor  who 
makes  a  suit  of  clothes  has  a  lien  for  the  whole  price  on 
any  pait  of  such  clothes.^  And  by  the  custom  of  the  trade 
a  printer  cannot  recover  the  price  of  printing  a  work  be- 
fore the  whole  is  delivered.^  And  hence,  when  a  iire  broke 
out  on  his  premises  before  the  wiiole  number  of  copies  were 
printed,  he  was  held  not  entitled  to  recover  any thiug,  though 
une  third  of  the  copies  bad  actually  been  delivered.^  But 
tliere  is  uo  custom  of  the  trade,  by  ivhich  a  printer  is 
bound,  at  his  ow^n  expense,  to  insure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bookseller,  the  paper  which  he  has  on  hand  for  the  purpose 
j  of  printing  his  books> 

Reffisf ration  of  prmting  presses.— The  x^egistration  of 
printing  prcs^ses  wa^  practically  enforced  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL,  for  the  earlier  laws  and  or- 
dinances all  required  the  presses  to  be  in  a  small  mimber 
of  hands,  and  these  vrell  known  to  the  authorities.  The 
Licensing  Act  of  1662,  as  has  been  seen,  expressly  required 
notice  of  the  keeping  of  a  press  to  be  given  to  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company,  After  that  Act  expired  the  former  re- 
quirement was  soon  again  demanded.  In  1712,  Queen 
Aone  having  noticed  in  her  message  the  increase  of  libels, 
the  House  of  Commons  resolved^  that  all  printing  presses 
should  be  registered,  alon<^  with  the  names  and  places  of 
abode  of  owners,  and  that  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
all  authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  should  be  set  to  each 
book.*  This  design  of  registering  printing  presses  and 
type  makers  seems  however  not  to  have  been  carried  out 


^  Bhike  V  Nipholson,  3  M.  &  S.  167.  But  a  printer  who  hnn  stereo- 
type plfites  put  into  his  huiid  for  printiugf  frurni  them  hna  no  such 
lien,  uiileiift  lie  can  prove  an  express  contract  to  thdt  effect^  or  a 
custom  of  tTJtde.— Bleaden  v  Hancock,  4  C.  &  PA5'2;  M.  &  M.  465. 

2  Giliett  I?  Mawman,  I  Taunt.  137.  3  Adlard  v  Booth,  7  C,  & 

P.  108. 

*  Mawrnan  v  Gillett,  2  Taunt.  325.  Anj  person  who  prints  a 
copy  of  a  proclaraation.  order,  or  regulation  whi<4i  falsely  purports 
to  have  been  printed  by  the  Government  printer,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  legiBlature  of  a  Britifih  colony  or  possetj^jion,  or 
";novvin^ly  tenders  in  evidence  Buch  document,  is  ^uitty  of  forgery. 
^31  &  32  Vic,  c,  37,  §g  4,  5  (five  years'  penwl  Bervitudo  or  two  years* 
imprisonment). 

5  6  Purl  Hht  1125, 


till  1799,^  and  the  law  was  altogether  repealed  in  1869,^ 
so  that  now  registratiou  is  no  longer  required. 

Early  jwdcilm  of  a  eensorship  of  the  press, — Besides 
the  device  of  restrictimg  the  nnmher  of  printers,  which  the 
mere  growth  of  business  soon  Tendered  impracticable,  all 
Governments  at  first  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
appoint  a  censor,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  beginning  of 
all  writings  and  permit  such  only  to  be  published  a3  he 
should  think  proper.  This  notion  was  founded  on  the 
simple  faith  that  books  were  like  gimpowder  or  poison, 
which  if  once  made,  the  mischief  might  be  irreparable. 
And  in  working  this  principle  out,  as  the  clergy  were  more 
distinguished  for  learoing  than  any  other  class,  this  ap- 
];»ointed  function  of  censorship  seemed  naturally  to  be 
devolved  chiefly  upon  thera.  Even  Plato  thought  that  a 
censorship  was  the  only  way  of  preventing  lewdness  in 
authors;^  The  early  Christians  soon  thought  it  was  also  a 
niatter  on  which  they  should  lay  down  rules.  By  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  400,  bishops  were  prohibited  from 
readinc]^  the  books  of  the  Gentiles,  though  the  primitive 
councils  np  to  that  time  had  left  the  reading  of  such  books 
to  the  conscience  of  each.  Tlie  dread  of  heresy  grew  more 
and  more  urgent.  The  Popes  after  800  began  to  be  more 
and  more  intolerant,  and  Martin  Yibart,  1420,  was  said  to 
be  the  first  who  excommunicated  those  who  read  prohibited 
books,*  A  bull  of  Leo  X.,  in  1515,  required  bishops  and 
inquisitors  to  examine  all  books  before  printing,  and  to 
suppress  heretical  opinions. 

In  England  the  same  view^fi  prevailed.  A  statute  of 
Henry  VtlL  prohibited  women  and  artificers  from  reading 
the  Kev/  Testament  in  English,  though  noblewomen  were 
excepted  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  King's  Justices 
were  also  excepted,  for  it  was  then  deemed  not  improbable 
they  might  not  only  read  but  expound  a  chapter  with 
proper  safeguards.^  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  injunctions  about 
the  clergy  in  iri59,  she  recited  the  abuse  of  printer's  books, 
and  commanded  that  no  person  shall  print  any  paper  except 
first  licensed  by  her  Majesty  or  six  of  her  Privy  Councilor 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  archdeacon,  and  the  name 

»  39  Geo.  III.  c,  79.         s  32  &  33  Vic.  c.  24  »  Plat  de  Leg. 

h  vli       *  Blount's  Vindic.  Lib.  Press.  5;  Biiyle'sDict  Macchiavelli  I 
saps  it  was  Leo  X  *  34  &  55  EeT\  Nlli.  g,  \. 
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of  the  licenser  was  to  be  added,  and  no  pamphlets,  ballads, 
or  plays,  were  to  be  printed  without;  the  license  of  three 
Commissioners  appointed  to  execute  statutes  for  uniformity 
in  London,  But  profane  authors  and  school  books  were 
excepted^  The  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  1637,  as 
already  stated,  also  ordered  all  books  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  or 
their  substitutes.  The  Long  Parliament,  imbued  with  the 
same  notions  and  feais,  passed  several  acts  for  the  regula- 
tion of  printing,  whereby  they  enforced  a  previous  license 
of  books  and  the  printing  of  the  printer's  name,  as  well  as 
a  license  for  printing  pre^^ses,  and  also  gave  power  to  seize 
those  that  were  unlicensed,  and  also  power  to  enter  houses 
and  apprehend  the  authors  or  sellers.^  In  1662  the  Licen- 
sing Actj^  as  elsewhere  stated,  prohibited  the  printing  of  a 
book  until  it  was  first  licensed  and  registered  at  Stationers' 
Hall ;  also  until  the  consent  of  the  author  was  obtained. 
Tliat  Act  was  continued  several  times,  and  during  William 
and  Maiy,  till  it  came  to  an  end  in  1692*  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  censor  was  the  strik- 
ing incapacity  of  one  of  its  holders,  if  indeed  the  greatest 
of  intellects  could,  in  any  age  or  time,  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  drawing  the  line  in  so  delicate  a  business.^ 


1  1  Somi^ra' Tracts,  72.  2  Scobeirs  Arts,  1643,  1647,  1649; 

H.  L.  Jouriu  16  S«p,  1647,  »  13  Ch,  II.  c.  33,  anf^,  p.  45. 

^  1  Jas,  II.  c.  7 ;  4  W.  &  M.  c.  24.  It  was  strange  that  in  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  no  one  thought  of  expressly  rcpeali'nj?  tlje 
statute  wliich  then  auhjei'ted  the  press  to  a  censorship  ■  and  this 
showerl,  as  a  great  authority  has  remarked^  *'  how  little  it  was  as  yet 
understood  that  the  liherty  of  discussion  is  the  chief  safeguani 
of  all  other  liberties." — 1  Macaulay,  Hkt  c.  10. 

^  The  censor  of  the  press  in  1692  had,  in  his  zeal  for  divine  rig-ht, 
refused  his  sanction  to  a  History  of  the  Bloody  Assizes.  Blount 
attacked  the  principle  of  a  censorship.  One  Bohun  had,  while 
oenson  hcenspd  luoiwares  a  book  which  the  House  of  Corntnons 
resolved  ou^ht  to  be  burnt  by  the  cnmmon  hfin^rmanj  and  he  was 
ordered  to  he  dismissed  and  committed  to  prison.  This  event  opened 
the  eyes  of  men  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  function  of  a  censor^ 
and  tiiy  booksellers  and  printers  joined  in  the  coniphiints.  The  Act 
was  not  renewed  after  1692.  Newapnpers  were  commenced  alnKi^f 
immediately  thereafter,  and  increfised  rapidly.^— x¥acaw/a^,  Mtst. 
c.  19. 

In  France  Lewis  XV,,  in  1724,  by  a  decree,  made  \t  eQw^viXft^vt^ 
for  all  printers  to  ^et  fi  license  from  the  pariah  prksi,  Wcl1\\\^^  ^e^xia 
sound  in  ihe  Mth.—Maj?portj  Lib,  de  la  Pr€sse,  1^1^. 
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The  vocation  of  the  censor,  after  existing  more  or  less 
since  the  introduction  of  printing  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  has  thus  been  abolished  for  1 88  years^  for  all 
writings  ;  and  the  only  vestige  of  anything  akin  to  it 
which  is  left  out-standing  is  found  in  the  practice  of 
licensing  plays,  which  is  noticed  in  another  place,^  The 
extraordinary  powers  vested  in  the  Attorney-General  of 
filing  criminal  informations  have  sometimes  been  repre- 
seuted  as  the  nearest  approiich  to  a  censorship,  though  this 
last  remedy  merely  follows  swiftly  instead  of  preceding 
the  development  of  the  danger.^ 

Early  cloctrines  its  to  publication  of  ^i<?tp«.— While 
a  censorship  was  more  or  less  shadowed  forth  by  the  com- 
mon law,  or  at  least  was  early  taken  up  by  the  statute  law, 
as  inevitable  for  all  publications,  and  that  ofiice  was  legalised 
by  means  of  the  Licensing  Act,  yet  when  that  Act  expired 
the  fetters  fell  ofl'  for  ever,  without  the  prospect  of  renewal. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered,  that  newspapers  should  have 
met  with  a  like  ex]:>eTience,  Though  at  first  unknown  and 
long  obscure,  these  have  gradually  developed  into  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  forms  of  publication,  and  the  most 
transcendent  of  all  the  means  of  tree  thought,  and  so  have 
attracted  the  vigilant  care  of  the  legislature  and  the  law. 
The  judges  at  first  rigorously  applied  to  them  the  maxim, 
either  derived  from  common  law  or  involved  in  statute  law, 
that  to  publish  news  of  any  kind,  especially  such  as  related 
to  Government  and  to  the  public  generally,  required  a 
license  of  some  kind  from  the  Sovereign.  Britton  seems 
to  treat  it  as  in  his  time  an  indictable  oflence  to  invent 
and  report  rumours  and  falsehoods  concerning  the  kiug.^ 
Coke  thought  that  it  was  the  common  law,  founded 
on  the  law  of  God,  that  the  author  of  false  news  was 
punishable.*  The  common  law,  indeed,  according  to  the 
dicta  of  early  judges  seems  to  have  treated  circulation  of 
news  as  the  same  as  tlie  circulation  of  lies,  and  which  it  could 
scarcely  bean  Jionest  employment  to  collect  and  publish. 
But  subsequent  experience  has  reversed  these  crude  notions, 
and  shown,  that  much  of  the  interest  of  mankind  is  attmcted 
by  the  readiug  of  uaiTatives  of  contemporary  circumstances 
and  events  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and  the  truth 

^  Seepogt,  chap,  xi.        ^  See  post^  chap,  v.        ^  Britt.  b.  i»  c.  21, 
^  i?  Inst  228. 
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of  which  is  pither  taken  for  granted,  or  their  verification 
willingly  postponed  till  the  accidents  of  the  future  confirTn 
or  falsify  theni.  The  business  of  collecting  news,  whether 
true,  or  merely  probable  and  as  near  the  truth  as  is  attain- 
able for  the  raoinent,  is  thus  viewed  as  a  creditable  employ- 
icent,  and  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  And  when  the  collection  of  news  is  accompanied 
with  the  comments  of  iutelHgent  editors,  this  form  of 
publication  hag  assumed  the  most  commanding  influence 
over  maukind,  and  is  now  almost  part  of  daily  life  and 
education,  and  insensibly  moulds  the  minds  of  all  citizena. 
Oldest  statuts  law  as  to  /aim  news,— The  old  law  on 
the  subject  of  false  news  is  founded  on  the  statnte  of  West. 
I.  in  1275,  which  commanded,  that  "  none  be  so  hardy  as 
to  tell  or  publish  any  false  news  or  tales,  whereby  discord  or 
occasion  of  discord  or  slander  may  grow  between  the  king 
and  hia  people  or  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  and  he  that 
doth  so  shall  be  takeu  to  prison  till  he  ha^  brought  into 
court  him  who  did  speitk  the  same."  *  And  Coke  gives  as 
instances  of  the  mischief  caused  by  false  bruits  and 
rumours  the  battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham ;  and  says  the 
statute  reduced  the  punishment  to  the  milder  form  of  im- 
prisonment, which  formerly  was  cutting  out  the  ton^^ue, 
unless  the  whole  head  could  be  redeen^d.  The  next 
statute,  of  1378j  as  to  Scandalnm  mafjmitum,  naiTating  the 
horrible  and  false  lies  of  great  men  (specifying  most  of  the 
high  tunctiouaries  and  peers),  again  forbids  **any  one  to  be 
so  tiardy  as  to  devise,  speak,  or  tell  any  ftilse  news,  lies,  or 
other  false  things  of  such  great  men,"  and  repeated  the 
same  punislmientJ     The  next  statute,  of  138B,  went  a  little 

1  Stat   West.  L,   8  Ed.   L   c.  34;   2   Itmt  225  j    B.  p  Derby, 
Forteecue,  140. 

*  2  tiieh.  II.  «t,  1,  e.  5.  The  first  statute  was  Raid  to  be  suggested 
by  the  Duke  of  LaiicaBterTwhuwiiH  unpopular  with  the  villeins  of  his 
time,  and  yet  it  was  said  no  action  had  been  brought  on  thrit  Huatute 
for  100  years.— 3  Heemn'  HinL  211  ;  1  Pari  HisL  im;  1  Mod.  233; 
2  M(j<i.  154-6,  Wickhnm  had  slandered  John  of  Gaunt  with  ille- 
g-ittraacy, — ilmt  51.  A  rnan  was  put  in  the  pillory  with  a  whetstone 
round  his  neck  by  the  aldermen  of  Lt)ndon  for  circulatini?  false 
reports  about  a  murder  ha ving^ taken  place  in  the  city,  and  reflecting 
on  the  insufficiency  of  the  watchmen. — RUei/f  Mem.  Lm\d,  454 
(a.d.  1381).  And  in  1382  another  who  went  about  in  the  city 
saying,  '*The  Lord  Mayor  had  been  committed  to  \W  ^ti^e^i  ^ 
London,  there  to  be  miprkoned  in  the  Blackhole,"  ^as  tn&aXe^imfei 
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further^  and  enacted,  that  if  the  author  of  the  lies  and  false 
news  cannot  be  found,  then  he  wlia  repeats  them  shall  be 
punislied  bj  the  advice  of  the  conncil,  notwithstanding  the 
statntes,^  Statutes  of  a  like  kind  followed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Ehzabeth.^  There  seemed  to  be  soon  after 
the  Reformation  an  abuse  of  prophe.sying,  for  a  statute  of 
1549  punished  with  imprisonment  and  fine  whoever  set  forth 
in  speaking,  singing,  w^riting,  printing,  or  publishing  any 
fantastical  or  false  prophecy  on  the  occasion  of  any  arnis^ 
liehla,  letters,  &c. ,  with  intent  to  raise  insurrection  or 
disturbance.  And  Coke  says  lamentable  and  fatal  events 
had  fallen  out  upon  vain  prophecies  carried  out  of  the  in- 
ventions of  wicked  men  ;  and  that  predictions  either  of  the 
time  or  end  of  the  world  were  not  lawful,  and  are  contrary 
to  Scripture/' 

Right  to  publish  iietvs  generally. — These  statutes  show 
how  ieeble  and  imperfect  w^as  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  as 
regards  what  is  now  the  leading  work  of  free  thought  and 
speech.  The  only  aspect  of  the  business  was  at  iirst,  the 
effect  of  news  on  great  men  and  the  probability  of  their 
being  libelled-  The  public  rights  w^ere  as  yet  undreamt  of. 
The  statutes  however  did  not  go  the  length  of  punishing 
or  restraining  the  mere  publication  ot  circulation  of  new's 
in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  far  less  of  treating  it 
as  a  constructive  breach  of  the  peace.  All  that  they  did  was 
twD  declare  that  if  false  news  relating  to  great  men  were 
pubhshed,  then  some  punishment  of  a  vague  kind  wovdd 


eame  way.^ — Ihid.  460,  A  statute  of  Henry  VIIL  also  made  it  felony 
to  declare  any  falj^e  prophecy  on  tlie  occasion  of  anna,  fields,  or 
lettere.— 33  Hen.  VIIl.  e,  14.  A  Chancellor  of  Edward  VL  issued  a 
proclamation  enjoining  all  justices  to  arrest  all  tellers  of  vain  and 
forged  lies,  imd  connnit  tliein  to  the  galleys  to  remain  during 
pleasure. — 2  Camph.  Ch,  39.  And  a  statute  of  1564  gave  justices 
of  the  peace  power  to  inquire  into  this  offence,  and  put  those  early 
statutes  in  force.— 1  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  3.  This  statute  of  1554  was 
the  first  to  punish  specially  the  devising  or  Hpreading  of  falee  news 
and  tales  agairmt  the  king  and.  queen.  The  first  offence  was 
punished  with  pillory  and  Iosr  of  one  ear.  And  those  who  printed 
and  set  forth  halladeor  writings  toatir  up  insurrection  were  punished 
with  the  loss  of  the  right  handj  and  on  suhsequeiit  offencea  with 
iniprisonment  for  lifer  and  loss  of  goods, — 1  &  2  Ph,  &  M.  c.  3 ; 
I  Eliz..  c.  6. 

1  12  Rich.  IL  ell.  2  3  &  4  Ed.  VI.  c.  15 j  5  Eliz.  c.  15. 

^  Slfist  1^8. 
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result.  But  there  was  no  enactment,  express  or  implied, 
which  subjected  the  mere  pnlAication  of  ^^eneral  news  to 
any  pimishment  or  to  the  necessity  of  a  pireliniinary  liceii-e 
except  so  far  aa  waa  common  to  all  other  publications.  Yet 
the  judges  adopted  decided  views  to  the  contrary,  and  these 
assumed  the  ibrm  of  a  first  principle,  uamelyj  that  news- 
papers were,  ^er^^,  unlawful,  and  were  constructive  breaches 
of  the  pwice,  and  savoured  of  sedition,  When  the  Licensing 
Act  was  about  to  expire  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the 
twelve  judges  were  assembled  to  discover,  whether  the  press 
might  not  be  as  effectually  restrained  by  the  common  law; 
they  no  doubt  thought  all  ndschiefs  had  or  ought  to  have  a 
remedy,  and  they  had  a  notion,  that  the  publication  of  any 
news  whatever  without  the  king's  authority  was  dangerous. 
They  came  to  the  resolution,  that  it  was  criminal  not 
only  to  write  seditious  papers  and  false  news,  but  like- 
wise to  publish  any  news  without  a  license  from  the  king, 
though  such  news  were  true  and  innocent.^ 

This  doctrine,  alleged  to  be  laid  down  by  the  judges  of 

1  K  V  Harris,  7  St.  Tr.  929  ;  Entliick  v  Carrington,  19  St,  Tr,  1070, 
ScROGGS,  C,  J.  laid  down  tlie  law  to  this  effect^  that  "  all  the  judges 
.  met  at  tlie  king'tj  couimaiid,  and  held  that  all  persoiiB  that  do  write, 
or  print,  ur  sell  any  pamphlet  that  ie  either  ecaiittalous  tu  public  or 
private  pemunK,  such  hooks  may  be  seized  and  the  person  puiiiahed 
by  law.  And  all  writers  of  now«,  though  not  Bcantialous^  seditious, 
nor  reflective  upon  tlie  Government  or  the  State,  yet  if  they  are 
writers  (as  there  are  few  others)  of  false  newB,  they  are  indictable 
and  punishable  upon  that  account/'  The  jury  found  one  Harris 
"l^iilty  of  selling  a  book/'  but  Scbogqs,  C.  J.,  told  them  that  was 
not  their  businesB  ;  they  were  only  to  say  guilty  or  not  guilty.  And 
Harris  was  lined  500/.^  put  in  the  pillory  an  hour,  and  ordered  to 
find  sureties  for  good  behaviour  tor  three  years.  — R.  r  Harris,  7  St 
Tr.  *J30.  Jeffheys,  C.  J.,  also  told  juries  ttiat  **  it  \vas  the  opinion 
of  all  the  judges  of  England  tliat  it  is  the  law  of  the  laiid  tliat  no 
person  tshould  offer  or  expose  to  public  knowledge  anything  that 
concerns  the  Government  without  the  king's  inmiediate  license.^' — 
K.  t?Carr,  7  ^V.  Tr.  1115. 

Sc&oGGSj  C.  J, ,  repeated  his  doctrine  on  another  occaeionj  thus  ;^ 
"  When  by  the  kii3g'  s  command  we  were  to  give  in  our  opinion,  w^hat 
was  to  be  done  in  point  of  the  regidation  of  the  press,  we  did  all 
subscribe,  that  to  print  or  publish  any  tiewsbooks  or  pamphlets  of 
news  whatsoever  is  illegal ;  that  it  is  a  manifest  intent  to  the  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  that  they  may  be  proceeded  against  by  law  for  an 
illegal  thing.  Though  the  thmg  is  not  seandalousj  yet  it  is  illicit 
arid  w^ithout  authority,  iuul  the  author  ought  to  be  <jorr*i^ted  i\ii  \V," 
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Charles  II,,  that  the  puhlicatiou  of  news  was  per  fie  illegal, 
unless  licensed  by  the  Ctqwd,  whencesoever  derived,  had 
some  encouragemeut  from  the  earlier  statutes  ;  neverthe- 
less, there  was  Dotbing  in  the  common  law  to  warrant 
it,  for  at  no  epoch  of  bistoiy  could  it  ever  be  reasonably 
assumed,  that  the  business  of  collecting  and  dispersing 
news  required  the  license  of  the  Crown  or  of  Parliament, 
or  of  any  functionary,  any  more  than  the  liberty  to  think 
and  speak,  or  to  use  any  of  the  faculties  with  which  man- 
kind are  endowed.  The  doctrine,  after  haanting  the  courts, 
and  even  apparently  lingering  in  the  mind  of  Holt,  van- 
ished out  of  sight  without  the  necessity  of  being  either 
solemnly  repealed  or  reveised  or  repudiated,  unless  we 
suppose  that  it  died  with  the  Licensing  Act  in  1692.  This 
last  collection  of  false  views  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the 
freedom  of  thought  happily  was  itself  dispersed  by  the 
Eevolution  of  1688  and  its  immediate  consequences. 

MaJ^iciondy  pnblhkmg  tvkat  w  hmivn  to  be  faim* — 
But  while  no  liability  is  now  incurred  by  publishing  news 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  except  they  are  libellous,  tbere  is 
now  a  distinct  offence  declared  in  modern  times  as  to  some 
of  these,  namely,  when  they  are  known  to  be  false.  While 
malice  is  usually  matter  of  inference  from  the  conduct  and 
subject  matter,  this  criminal  offence  is  expressly  declared 
by  statute,  whenever  one  maliciously  publishes  a  defama- 
tory libel  knowing  it  to  be  false. ^ 

Special  Imm  (M  io  neu^jmpers. — Though  the  doctrine 
as  to  a  license  of  the  Crowu  being  necessaiy  in  order  to 
publish  a  newspaper  was  never  thoroughly  settled,  and 
soon  was  abandoned,  there  were  other  exceptional  laws 
from  time  to  time  passed  with  respect  to  these  periodicals. 
The  M^hole  doctrine  of  the  comtnon  law  must  have  oiigi- 
nated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  previously  even  the 
mechanical  means  of  circulating  news  had  scarcely  come 
into  existence.^    One  of  the  first  definite  restrictions  put 


1  6  &  7  Vic,  c.  96,  §  4.  Imprisonment  for  two  years  and  a  fine 
at  discretion.     As  to  the  usual  defence,  see  post^  chaps,  ix,  and  x, 

2  Tlie  firwt  gazette  is  said  to  have  heen  published  at  Venice  in 
168^,  but  it  waa  not  allowed  to  be  printed,  hein^  only  circulated  in 
manuscript. — Chalmef^s  RuMiman^  106  ;  2  Lodge,  III.  Brit.  Hist. 
414,     The  first  French  newspaper  was  the  Frmich  Mercury  in  161 1, 

founded  bjr  Jean  U'wher  and  Etienne, — EapjMxrt^  Lib,  d&  la  FresMf 
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Upon  newspapers  was  the  Stamp  Act  of  10  Anne,  c.  19, 
iu  1711,  which,  to  the  clismay  of  authors,  fur  the  fnst 
time  impostid  a  duty.^  The  duty  was  increased  in 
1820,  and  so  continued  till  1855,  when  it  whb  aholished.® 
The  epoch  of  the  French  Eevolution  caused  further  re- 
strictions. In  1798  before  any  person  oould  publish  a 
newspaper  he  was  bound  to  deliver  an  affidavit  at  the 
Stamp  OtHce,  settin^^  forth  the  true  proprietors,  or  nt  least 
two  proprietors  besides  the  priiit^rsj  and  their  places  of 
aboile.  But  that  statute  was  repealed  by  another  Act  of 
18^6,  or  rather  it  was  then  re-enacted  with  alterations; 
and  this  last  Act  in  turn  was  repealed  in  1870,  and  now 
nothing  remains  of  any  snch  requirement.^  Another  re- 
quirement of  1819  waSj  that  a  recognizance  of  300/.  with 
sureties  should  be  entered  into  by  pnbhshers  of  newspapers. 
The  object  of  this  recognizance  was  to  provide  a  fund  for 
securing  payment  of  fines  that  might  be  imposed  on  con- 
victions for  libel.*  And  in  1830  the  amount  was  mised 
to  400/.  in  order  to  provide  for  the  damages  that  might  be 
found  by  juries  in  actions  for  libel.^  These  enactments 
were,  however,  also  altogether  repealed  in  1869* 

Freedmn  to  publish  fwwspapers,  and  how  far  they 
are  capable  of  8uppresmmi,~Al]  the  restrictions  on  the 
publishing  of  newspapers  caused  by  stamp  duties,  adver- 
tisement duties,  and  affidavits,  and  recoguizances  being 
thus  swept  away,  the  occupation  of  newspaper  proprietor, 
with  his  mode  of  investing  capital,  is  fis  free  as  other  occu- 
pations, and  there  are  few  peculiarities  left  except  by  way 
of  facilitating  the  discovery  of  proprietorship  when  that 

1879.  The  first  in  America,  The  Boston  Nmskftsr^  in  1704,  The 
first  in  Qerauu.y  in  1716.  It  was  nmly  tlmt  in  the  year  of  the  Armuda, 
when  the  excitement  of  the  people  was  intense,  Queen  Elizabeth 
cauBed  to  be  printed  the  first  Gazette  that  ever  appeared  in  Enghmd.  j 
—Sir  J.  Maeinfosh,  R.  i?  Peltier,  28  St.  Tr,  529.  But  this  has-been  ! 
s^ijd  to  be  a  forgery.  It  is  said  that  the  influence  of  newspapers 
on  politics  began  to  be  felt  notifeably  in  1738. — Daitvers,  M.P,^ 
10  Pari.  Hut  448. 

^  Addison,  Spect,  No.  445.  An  advertisement  duty  was  also  ira* 
posed  in  1711,  and  repealed  in  1853.  The  paper  duty  which  waa 
common  to  all  p^iblications  was  repealed  in  18t>l.— 1S7  Hang,  DeL 
(3)  1110. 

»  18  &  19  Vic.  c.  27.  3  38  Geo.  III.  c.  78 ;  6  &  7  Will.  IV. 

c.  70  ;  33  &  34  Vic.  c.  99.  *  60  Geo.  Ul.  c.  9,  «  U  i^^ti.  VI. 
&  1  Will.  IV.  c,  73.         ^  32  &  S3  Vic,  c,  24. 
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is  needful.  There  is  no  court  or  functionary  which  has 
any  power  whatever  to  suppress,  with  or  without  reason^ 
any  newspaper,  the  publishers  of  which  are  Liable  for 
libels  to  the  same  extent  as  the  publishers  of  other  books, 
but  not  to  a  greater  extent ;  and  the  punishment  does  not 
flirectJj  affect  the  continuance  of  the  periodicah  News- 
papers may  entail  punishment  on  their  proprietors  and 
publishers  on  each  occasion  of  offence,  but  cannot  on  any 
pretext  be  suppressed,^ 

In  continuance  of  the  legislation  of  1798,  in  order  to 
facilitate   the  remedy  against  proprietors  of   newspapers 
for  libellous  matter,  any  person,  in  order  to  bring  or  carry 
on  an  action  on  that  ground,  may  proceed  for  a  discovery 
of  the  name  of  any  one  concerned  as  printer,  publisher,  or 
proprietor,  or  of  any  matters  relative  to  the  printing  and    ^j 
publishing  ;  and  the  defendant  is  bound  to  make  the  dis-   ^M 
CO  very  required  before  he  can  make  any  defence.^     But  ^" 
this  discovery  is  not  to  be  used  in  any  proceeding  except 
in  that  particular  action.      And   the  discovery  may   be 
enforced  against  the  publisher,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  a  proprietor,  whom  the  plaintiff  wishes  to  sue 
in  preference  to  the  other.^ 

Postage  facilities  for  nen^spapers. — Eacilities  for  cir- 
culating newspapers  through  the  post-office  are  allowed  on 
registration  by  the  proprietor  or  publisher  at  the  General 
Fost-Oificej  according  to  a  form  there  required,^  For  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  a  newspaper  is  defined  to  be  a  publi- 
cation consisting  wholly  or  in  great  part  of  political  or 
other  news,  or  of  articles  relating  thereto,  or  to  other 
current  topics,  published  weekly  or  oftener,  and  printed 
on  sheets  unstitched,  and  bearing  tlie  full  title  and  date 

^  In  one  ceee  the  Qtieen*s  BcDch  made  a  rule  abaolute,  forbidding 
the  piiblication,  in  future,  of  a  certain  newspaper  by  any  person 
whonisoover  j  but  that  precedent^  which  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Scroggfl,  C.  J.,  seemed  never  to  be  followed,  and  that  judge  was 
afterwards  impeached,  partly  on  tliig  account— E.  v  Carr,  7  JSt.  Tr. 
nil  ;  8  at.  Tr.  198.  It  seems  quite  enough  to  punish  by  imprison- 
ment or  fine  newspaper  pnbliahera  when  tiiey  offend ;  but  to  aup- 
preaa  the  newspaper  is  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  trade, 
and  m  in  no  way  essential  to  protect  any  court  or  Government,  and 
it  never  even  punishes  the  real  offorsder.  And  the  immortal  secret 
of  Junius  shows  how  difficult  it  is  even  to  trace  tlie  real  author. 

»  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c.  76,  §  19.  3  Dlion  v  Knoeh,  L.  E.  13  Eq.  ' 

400,         *  as&U  Vie,  c.  YX 
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of  publication.^  And  to  prevent  circulation  of  indecent 
and  obscene  prints,  books,  eiigmviiigs,  or  post-cards,  power 
is  given  to  the  Postmaster  General,  vdth.  consent  ot  the 
Treasury,  to  make  regtdations  to  prevent  auch  papers  being 
sent  by  post^ 

Admrtuementg  fo  recover  stolen  property, — One  pecu- 
liarity remains  aa  to  the  contents  of  a  newspaper.  Wlioever 
publicly  advertises  a  reward  for  the  return  of  stolen  or  lost 
property,  and  uses  words  purporting  that  no  questions  will 
lie  asked  or  no  inquiry  nmde  ailer  the  person  producing 
such  property,  and  whoever  prints  or  publishes  sucli  ad- 
vertisement, shall  forfeit  50/.  to  whoever  sues  ibr  the  sanie.^ 
Yet  the  action  for  these  penalties  cannot  be  brought  with- 
out the  written  assent  of  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General 
Ijeing  first  obtained.  And  the  action  must  be  commenced 
within  six  months  after  the  forfeiture  is  incurred.* 

Semtrity  of  Post-Office  letters.—'^he  right  of  free  speech 
and  writing  can  scarcely  exist  in  perfection  without  mecha- 
nical facilities  for  exchanging  letters  between  correspond- 
ents ;  but  whether  tins  iuuction  is  best  performed  by 
private  enterprise  or  by  the  State  can  be  of  little  import- 
ance  except  so  far  as  safety,  regularity,  and  economy  are 
concerned.  What  is  desired  by  each  and  every  citizen  is, 
that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  send  and  receive  all  communi- 
cations which  he  thinks  material  to  his  own  interest,  and 
that  no  third  party  shall  be  allowed  to  tamper  or  interfere 
with  this  operation — so  tliat  a  message  sent  in  writing 
shall  be  secret  and  inviolable  from  the  moment  it  is 
despatched  till  the  moment  it  is  delivered.  This  has  for 
two  centuries  been  more  or  less  attained.  The  great 
medium  for  this  communication  between  the  subjects 
began  in  1635,  on  a  small  scale,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Crown,  but  Parliament  soon  saw  it&  importance,  and  in 
1649  passed  a  resolution,  that  the  oflice  of  postmaster  ought 
to  be  in  the  sole  disposal  of  Parliament,  In  1710  a  statute 
laid  down  the  chief  rules,  and  one  of  these,  continuing  as 
it  did  the  first  sketch  of  plan  projected  under  Charles  1,, 


*  3S  &  M  Vic.  c.  79,  §  6.  A  eiipplement  of  a  newspaper  is  also 
defined. ^-1  bid.  In  case  of  dispute  the  Postiiiaater-Geneml,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Treasury,  sha.!!  conchisively  decide  what  is  a. 
newspaper.— Ibid  §74.  *  33  &  M  \ic.  d^,  ^^^. 


forbade  all  other  persons  to  carry  and  deliver  letters  for  liire.* 
Tlie  macliiiiery  by  which  this  great  institution  has  been 
niaintaiued  involves  the  same  details  as  all  other  businesses, 
and  its  main  importance  is  now  as  regards  the  security  of 
private  coioaiuMicalions.  Severe  punishments  attentl  all 
the  servants  of  the  Post-OHice  for  stealing  or  tampering 
with  letters.  Even  to  delay  or  detain  wQtully  a  post 
letter  is  in  them  a  misdemeanour.'^  And  every  other 
person  to  whom  a  post  letter  has  been  delivered  even 
by  mistake,  and  who  wilfully  secretes  or  detains  it,  also 
commits  a  misdemeanour.^ 

Post  Utters  may  he  opened  by  Secretary  of  State,^ 
But  though  the  servants  of  the  Post-Otfice  and  third  parties 
are  punishable  for  opening  or  tampering  with  lettei*s  while 
in  the  custody  of  the  Post-0 fhcej  an  excepition  has  always 
been  maintained.  This  exception  is,  that  any  letter  may 
be  opened,  detidned,  or  delayed  in  obedience  to  an  express 
warrant  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  a  Secretary  of  State.* 
From  the  first  the  Government  had  exercised  its  discretion 
in  this  matter,  and  retained  in  its  hands  the  power  of 
opening  any  private  letter  at  any  time.  And  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  century  ago  the  common  complaint  of  leading 
stat<23men,  that  their  political  opponents  made  a  practice  of 
opening  their  letters  when  they  had  the  power.^  And 
however  arbitrary  this  may  seem,  still  on  fidl  investigation 
it  has  been  deemed  safer  to  leave  an  uncontronled  discie- 
tion,  as  in  many  other  instances  is  done,  confided  to  a 
functionary  not  likely  to  abuse  it,  rather  than  abandon 
what  on  some  great  emei^ency  may  pixjve  a  slight  assist- 
ance in  thwarting  seditious  or  illegal  machinations.^ 

1  9  Anne,  c.   TO,  §  17.  «  7  Will.  IV.  &  1  Vic.   c.  H6.  §  25. 

»  1  Vic.  i%  3t>,.  §  BL  *  Ibid  §  25.  *  3  May's  Const  Hist.  46. 
^  In  1822  complaint  was  raiide  by  a  member  of  Parlininefit,  that 
a  letter  sent  to  him  by  a  prisoner  had  been  opei  ed.  And  though 
the  Government  cbuFned  the  rig^ht  to  do  so  for  precaution,  yet  many 
urged  that  it  should  be  Jeemed  a  breacli  of  privilege ;  this  step  how- 
ever was  not  taken.— 6  Park  D^A  (2d)  2%1,  646.  Again,  in  1844, 
instances  of  private  letterH  being  opened  were  complained  of,  and 
Parliamentary  committees  invetstig'ated  tlie  practice,  and  foimd  suffi- 
cient continiiMtion  of  tlie  suspicion,  that  such  a  practice  was  not  un- 
frequent,  especially  in  connexion  with  foreign  refugees. — 76  Pari, 
Deb,  (3)  1264  ;  76  Ihid,  212,  296.  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  no  rule 
could  be  laid  down  on  snch  n  aubject,  and  successive  Secretaries  of 
Stiite  of  all  parties  had  been  in  the  lutbit  of  exercising  this  power  at 
dheretJon^—Iiep,  of  SecrU  Com,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BESTRICTIONS  ON   THE   PRESS  AND  SPEECH  AS  REGARDS 
BLASPHEMY  AND   IMMORALITY.  ^ 

Bla^hemmts  wordA  and  publications.— Ohq  of  the 

restaictiona  on  the  freedom  of  speech  and  writing  is,  as 
already  stated,  that  the  writing  shall  not  be  blasphemous, 
or  rather  those  who  speak  and  write  must  take  care  not  to 
transgress  the  limit  which  the  law  calls  by  that  name. 
Some  confusion  of  thought  has  been  displayed  in  assign- 
ing the  precise  ground  on  which  the  law  enforces  this  re- 
striction, which  perhaps  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
Jhat  in  every  country  and  age  there  have  been  laws  of 
some  kind,  and  these  more  or  less  severe,  against  the 
offence  which  now  corresponds  to  blasphemy.*  In  its 
earlier  stages,  since  the  Christian  era,  it  was  always  difficiiFt 
to  distinguish  it  from  heresy  and  schism,  though  now  the 
two  last  are  mere  ecclesiastical  offeuces  peculiar  to  the 
clergy,  whUe  blasphemy  has  long  been  taken  out  of  the 
charge  of  the  Church  and  cared  for  by  the  general  law.  At 
first  the  common  law  courts  professed  that  it  was  not  com- 
petent for  them  to  entertain  an  indictment  or  information 
for  blasphemy.    And  in  a  case  in  1617,  when  a  man  was 

*  The  ancient  Jews  treated  blasphemy  as  a  capital  offence,  the 
punishment  for  which  was  stoning. — Lev,  xxiv.  16 ;  v.  15 ;  Eacod. 
xxii.  28 ;  ActSy  vi.  14.  And  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  equally 
severe  in  their  views,  but  as  these  more  strictly  belong  to  the  subject 
of  heresy  and  so  part  of  the  law  relating  to  the  Church,  or  what  cor- 
responded to  the  standard  Church  of  the  time  being,  that  division 
oi  the  law  will  more  properly  be  resorted  to  for  the  treatment  of 
this  subject. — See  j)o«t  The  Bomans  thought  it  imp\o\iB  lo  MTv^iet- 
Uke  a  battle  in  opposition  to  the  sacred  birds.— Suet.  Nero,  c.  *i. 
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charged  with  saying  that  "  preaching  was  but  pratin<^,  and 
hearing  of  service  was  more  edifying  than  two  hours 
preaching,"  the  whole  court  held  that  it  was  a  question  only 
for  the  High  Commissioners,*  By  blasphemy  is  now  meant 
not  tlie  repudiation  of  any  particular  definite  creed  such  as 
heresy  implies,  hut  a  public  and  scurrilous  denunciation  of 
all  creeds  and  beliefs  which  are  founded  on  the  existence 
of  a  God  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.^  And  the 
expression  "  the  existence  of  a  God*'  was  in  the  statute  of 
William  TIT.  treated  by  the  legislature  as  including  the 
existence  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  the  standard  belief 
of  the  leading  Churches  of  all  countries  where  the  Bible  is 
the  accepted  basis  of  our  knowledge.  Blasphemy  is  not 
now  an  offence  subject  to  the  remedy  provided  by  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  or  by  any  Ecclesiastical  Court,  being 
punishable  by  common  and  statutory  law.^  For  though, 
when  the  practice  of  burning  heretics  was  abolished  in 
1678,  the  other  ecclesiastical  punishments  of  blasphemy  by 
excommunication,  deprivation,  degradation,  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical censures  were  excepted,*  yet  no  crime  of  that 
name  can  now  be  committed  which  is  not  as  applicable  to 
ecclesiastics  as  to  laymen.^ 

ApostaBff  a^  a  crime. — Tliere  is  one  species  of  blasphemy 
which,  though  once  prominent,  is  scarcely  now  distinguish- 
able or  recognised-  The  civil  law  treated  any  departure 
from  the  settled  faith  of  the  Christian  Church,  especially 
if  he  once  professed  it,  as  worse  than  heresy,  and  a  cause 
of  forfeiture  of  property,  unless  the  apostate  had  children 
and  kindred.  He  was  declared  infamous  and  incapable  of 
succession  or  making  a  testament,  and  suffered  other  dis- 
abilities.^ Under  the  laws  against  the  Manichseans  such 
offenders  were  banished."^  And  if  they  seduced  or  per- 
verted others  they  were  punished  with  death .^    And  Brao- 

Aud  though  no 


* 


4 


ton  treated  this  as  also  part  of  our  law.^ 


1  R.  p  Attwood,  Cro.  Jas.  421. 

'  A  atatiite  of  Jus,  T,  a,  21,  pnniHhed  with  a  fine  all  playoTB  who  j 
*' jestingly  or  profanely  spoke  "  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

3  3  &i  Vir.  c.  86,  *  2P  Ch.  II.  c.  9. 

*  9  &  10  Will  in.  e.  35.     This  Act  impHeilly  repealed  all  juris-] 
diction  of  the  Eecleaiastical  Courts  for  that  offence. 

«  Code,  h  7.  1,  4.         7  Ibid.  1,7,6,       »  Ibid.  1,  7,  5.       ^  Bractj 
A  III  c.  9. 
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law  or  statute  now  punishes  any  change  of  faith,  yet  this 
ancient  view  of  apostasy  is  obviously  the  main  foundation 
of  our  only  existing  statute  against  blasphemy,  passed  in 
the  time  of  William  Til. 

Early  stattdes  agahmt  blasplm^ny^ — Tn  the  earher 
centuries  there  was  no  doubt  great  difficulty  in  defining 
what  things  were  deemed  blasphemoup,  though  the  punish- 
ment might  be  uniform  and  unfailing.  By  a  statute  of 
1539  any  person  who  by  word  or  writing  should  publish  or 
hold  opinions  contrary  to  five  specified  articles  of  religion 
was  to  be  punished,  for  a  first  offence  with  loss  of  laud  and 
goods  for  hfe,  and  with  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  on  a 
second  offence  be  adjudged  a  felon  and  capitally  executed,^ 
And  of  those  ^v^  articles  made  of  such  vital  moment,  one 
was,  that  "  the  bread  used  in  the  couTmunion  is  changed  into 
Ithe  body  of  Christ,"  and  another  was,  that  "it  is  unlawful 
for  priests  to  marry."  Later  statutes  protected  other  tenets 
of  the  established  religion  of  the  time.^  Sometimes  the 
House  of  Commons  went  out  of  its  way  to  advance  the 
remedy  against  the  same  offence,  as  in  1697,  when  it  re- 
solved, that  a  tract  against  the  Trinity  was  a  blasphemous 
h'bel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman.  At 
that  time,  indeed,  one  Firm  in,  a  rich  citizen,  having  circu- 
lated Unitarian  pamphlets,  which  alarmed  the  clergy,  the 
House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the  Crown, 


1  31  Hen.  VIlI.  c.  U, 

2  By  a  statute  of  1542  if  any  one  who  taught^  preached,  or  mam- 
tained  any  matter  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  godly  instructions  and 
the  articles  of  faith  set  forth  in  1510,  was  a  priest,  and  refused  to 
abjure,  he  weis,  on  a  third  offence,  to  he  bnnied  as  a  heretic  ;  and  if 

la  layman  he  was,  on  a  third  oifence,  to  be  perpetually  imprison edj 
and  to  forfeit  his  #^oorl«?. — 34  &  35  Tien.  VIII.  c,  1, 

By  a  statute  of  1547,  repealed  hy  Mary  and  revived  by  Elizabeth, 
whoever  by  wordj^  depraved,  despisedj  or  reviled,  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment waB  liable  to  imprisonment  nwA  fine» — 1  Ed.  VI.  c,  1  ;  1  EUjc, 
c.  1.  But  that  statute  directed  the  offence  to  be  tried  by  the  bishop 
or  his  chancellor,  and  the  modern  Church  Discipline  Act  has^  impliedly 
repealed  any  such  mode  of  trial  for  the  offence.— 3  &  4  Vic. 
c.  86 

The  Long  Parh'ament  also  passed  severe  acts  against  blasphemona 
and  atheistical  hooks,  as  well  as  against  profane  swearing ;  making 
a  second   offence  punishable  by  banishment, —A,  D,  1650,  Scobeirs 
Acts.     The  sstahiteH  agaiui^t  profane  swearing  are  trea.ti&6LMTiiftT  ^va 
head  of  ** Public  Worship  ^-  jjost. 


suggestiDg  the  suppression  of  these  detestable  crimes. '  And 
the  Act  of  9  WilUani  III.  c,  35,  was  thereupon  passed,  which 
was  saict  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Marcian  in  the  sixth  century  against  the  Eutychians  and 
the  Apollonarists,  whereby  they  were  declared  incapable  of 
inheriting  or  of  making  a  will ;  but  it  allowed  retractation 
and  recantation  witlnn  four  months,^ 

Th£  existwig  statute  ugahwt  Maspkemy.—This  statute 
of  9  William  II L  c.  35,  in  1697,  which  is  stdl  in  force, 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  educated  in  or  having  made  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  religion  deny  any  one  of  the  Persona 
in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  assert  or  maintain  that 
there  are  more  Gods  tlian  one,  or  deny  the  Christian  religion 
to  be  true,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority, 
he  is  on  indictment  or  iidbrmation,  for  the  first  offence  liable 
to  be  declared  incapable  to  hold  any  office  or  employment, 
civil  or  military,  and  if  lie  hold  such  office  it  shall  be  void. 
On  a  second  offence  he  wdl  be  subject  to  three  years'  im- 
prisonment. Whoever  is  convicted  of  a  first  offence  will, 
however,  escape  pendties  and  disabilities  by  renonncing 
his  error  in  open  court  And  information  of  the  offt^nce, 
for  words  spoken,  must  be  given  within  fonr  days  after  the 
offence  was  committed,  and  the  prosecution  for  such  words 
must  be  within  three  months  after  such  information.^  This 
statute,  so  far  as  it  included  the  denial  of  tlie  Trinity,  was 
repealed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Unitarians  in  1813.^  In 
other  respects  it  remtuna  in  full  force.  But  as  it  in 
express  terms  applies  only  to  those  who  had  made  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion,  and  this  language  is  now  not 
capable  of  any  precise  meaning,  since  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts  are  repealed,  it  is  piactically  inoperative  except 
against  the  clergy.  The  statute  was  obviously  framed  on 
tlic  old  niodels,  and  had  little  regard  to  modern  modes  of 
thought.  The  words  ''  assert  and  maintain  "  point  to  times 
wlien  courts  assumed  too  easily,  that  they  could  dictate  to 
every  man,  not  only  what  he  should  say,  but  what  he  slionkl 
think.  Notwithstanding  that  statute,  the  law  is  clear,  that 
honest  argument  and  belief,  if  reasonably  maintained  and 
temperately  expressed  without  offeuce  to  any  third  person, 
cannot  be  punislied,  whatever  result  such  argument  leads 

»  Touhn'm'B  Diss,  123.  ^  riirneaiix^s  Lett.  28.  «  tj 

H77/  ///,  €.  35         *  5B  Geo.  Hi.  c.  160, 1^2. 
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to.  The  jury  of  the  day,  moreover,  having  the  greatest 
interest  in  protecting  the  li^berty  of  thought,  for  it  is  their 
own  liberty  which  is  in  question,  nrnst  ahvays  in  the  end  be 
those  who  apply  and  enforce,  ajid  so  confine  witliin  proper 
limits  a  law  so  w^idely  and  comprehensively  written  and 
capable  of  being  nsed  oppressively  against  honest  doubters. 
The  statute  therefore  may  now  be  treated  as  doing  little 
more  than  cautioning  men  to  adopt  a  temperate  mode  of 
expressing  religious  opinion,  and  to  give  due  attention  to 
the  rights  of  others  who  hold  and  maintain  with  equal 
honesty  the  opposing  opinion.  It  may  usefully  punish 
those  of  the  clergy,  if  such  there  be,  who  assert,  without 
thinking  or  reasouing,  rather  to  irritate  their  neighbours 
than  quiet  their  own  consciences;  but  it  cannot  otherwise 
fetter  fi^ee  thought  in  w^hatever  form  that  thought  may  be 
pubhshed.  iJoreover  the  kind  of  punishment  and  the 
shortness  of  time  allowed  to  the  remedy  ahke  tend  to 
make  such  a  statute  all  but  inoperative  in  that  case,  where 
the  w^ords  have  merely  been  spoken  and  not  published.^ 

Statute  does  not  repeal  common  law  agamst  hlas- 
pheumf, — The  statute  of  William  III.  and  its  amending 
Act,  53  George  III.,  c.  lGO,it  is  true,  do  not  extinguish  or 
supersede  the  common  law  doctrine  as  to  blasphemy  and 
immorality ;  at  most  it  furnished  merely  a  collateral  and 
alternative  remedy;^  But  the  common  law  could  never  be 
pushed  to  the  extreme  length  which  the  language  of  the 

^  The  statute  has  a!ao  been  said  to  operate  only  against  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  offices  or  in  expetitation  of  theni,  the  object 
being  supposed  to  he  to  prevent  infidels  getting  into  places  of  trust, — 
Per  Best,  J-,  R-  '^  Carlile,  5  B.  S  Aid.  166. 

'*  Every  man  }ias  a  riglit  to  investigate  with  decency  controvereisil 
points  of  the  OhriBtiun  religion  ;  hut  no  maiij  eonniHtently  with  a 
law  which  only  exists  under  its  sanctions^  has  a  right  to  deny  iia 
very  existence,  and  to  pour  forth  such  shocking  and  insulting  in^ 
vectives  as  the  lowest  estahllslunents  in  the  gradations  of  civil 
autliority  ought  not  to  he  subjected  to,  and  which  soon  would  be 
borne  down  by  insolence  and  disobedience  if  they  were.'* ^^Ei^skhte^ 
Speech  re  *'  Age  of  Rmmn." 

1ji  1831  Lord  Althorp,  D.  O'Connell,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  all  agreed,  that 
it  was  contr M-ry  to  the  spirit  of  our  law  that  there  should  be  any  pro- 
secution against  a  man  fur  any  religious  opinion  except  where  gross 
ridicule  or  insult  are  resorted  to,  or  where  the  young  are  affected. — 8 
rarLDeb.(3)B. 

2  H.  V  Woolston,  2  Str.  834;  Fitzg,  66;  Barnard.  16^;  B..  na 
Carlile,  5  B,  &  Aid.  161 
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legislature  taken  by  itself  describes  as  its  limit.  And  in 
all  the  cases  the  prosecutions  have  been  those,  where  the 
defendant  adopted  mere  abnse  and  scurrility,  and  never 
resorted  to  anything  resemhh'ng  argument  or  reasoning.* 
The  trial  of  Houe  was  a  singular  extttuple  of  the  power  of 
juries  and  the  adjustment  of  the  common  law  to  circum- 
stances. Hone  was  tried  three  times  in  succession  for 
blasphemous  libels,  being  parodies  on  the  Catechism,  Lord's 
Prayer,  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Athanasiau  Creed. 
The  judges  told  the  jury,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  were 
blasphemous  libels.  But  the  defendant,  without  any  as- 
sistance of  counsel,  persuaded  the  jury,  that  the  object  was 
not  profane,  but  political,  namely,  to  destroy  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  sinecxires  and  other  hke  corrupt  practices ;  and 
moreover  he  contended,  that  even  if  the  parodies  were 
somewhat  profane,  yet  many  illustrious  and  pious  persons 
before  hira  had  thought  fit  to  use  parodies  also  quite  as 
bad.  And  each  of  the  three  juries  in  succession,  after  a 
few  minutes'  retirement,  gave  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,^ 

^  In  one  case  the  defendant  publiehed,  that  the  Bible  was  a  history 
of  the  grossest  vices  and  a  collection  of  the  most  contemptible  and 
pnltry  tales,  and  he  waa  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  a  year^a  im- 
prisunnient. — R.  tj  Wiiliatne,  26  iSt  Tr.  71ft-  So  it  was  in  another 
case^  where  the  defendant  alleg-ed,  that  the  Scriptures  were  mere 
fahles  from  beginning  to  end^  and  the  authors  of  thcTri  were  hara 
and  deceivers, — R.  v  Eaton^  31  St  Tr.  927.  It  was  held  to  be  a 
hlasplieinoua  libel  to  publish  a  work  which  represented  Jesus  Christ 
ae  an  impostor,  or  a  murderer  in  principle,  and  a  fanatic. — R.  v 
Waddinf^rton,  1  B.  t^-  C  26.  And  so  it  waa,  to  say  that  Jeeus  Christ 
was  a  bastard  and  Chrii^tianity  was  a  cheat. ~R.  v  Taylor^  Ventr.  293» 
So  a  buffooning  discourse  about  the  Trinity  was  treated  as  indictable. 
— R.  V  Hall,  1  Sir.  416.  And  the  turning  of  the  miracles  of  our 
Savionr  into  contempt  and  ridicule, — R.  v  Woulston,  2  Str.  834; 
Fitgz.  G4  ;  BarnanL  162,  And  the  ridiculing  and  denouncing  Moses 
and  the  Pentateuch  as  impositions. — R.  i'  Annett,  1  W.  BL  396. 

''  Hrjne^a  Trials^  a,ik  1818.  A  publisher  of  Shelley's  poerns  was 
indictedj  in  1841,  for  publishing  Qtteetf  Mab  as  a  profane  and 
malicious  libel  conceming  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  the  judge  left 
it  to  the  jury  with  a  sng-^cstionj  tljat  at  least  one  passage  was  in- 
sulting to  Christian  minds.  It  was,  however,  part  ot  a  complete 
collection  of  poems  that  bad  been  long  before  pub]  is  be  d,  and  poems 
are  by  the  eomraon  understanding  of  mankind  unlikely  to  influence 
conduct  in  the  same  manner  as  some  otlier  writings.  The  jury 
ffjimd  the  publiHber  guilty,  but  succeeding  juries  would  probably 
entirely  differ  in  the  general  eflFect  of  such  publication^  the  time 
»nd  ocrasion  and  object  suggesting  a  totally  different  niotive  from 
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One  of  tlie  results  of  a  writing  or  speech  being  blasphero* 
ous  is,  that  no  action  can  be  brou.nht  by  either  party  to 
enforce  any  contracfc  involvinji  the  connuitting  of  snob  an 
offence.  And  hence,  where  a  lecturer  hireR  a  room  to  deliver 
lectures  wliich  seem  to  have  tor  their  oliject  the  dissemi- 
nation of  blasphetnons  doctrines,  either  party  may  break 
the  contract  with  inipnnity,  and  the  court  will  not  be  nice  in 
deciding,  whether  the  basis  was  bbispheiTiy  at  common  law 
or  by  statute,  or  some  tiling  very  near  to  the  offence  J 

Meniedf/  af/ainst  MaspfiAmdes. — The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing at  common  law  against  a  person  for  blasphemy  was  by 
indictment  or  criminal  information.  The  defence  usually 
set  up  is,  that  the  words  are  only  the  results  of  independent 
thought,  and  that  the  expression  of  them  is  the  aftair  of 
the  individual,  and  does  not  concern  the  public.  But 
whether  the  case  is  one  of  temperate  reasoning  or  offen- 
sive and  scurrilous  abuse,  intended  merely  to  insult  the 
orthodox,  is  necessarily  the  main  question  for  a  jury.  There 
can  be  no  justification,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  defamatory  libel,  that  it  was  for  the  public  good  that 
the  libel  should  be  published,  for  in  no  circumstances  can 
it  be  for  the  public  benefit,  if  it  be  once  established  that  it 
is  seditious  or  blasphemous.'^  And  yet  any  considerations 
arising  out  of  the  public  good,  if  these  are  fairly  pertinent, 
can  generally  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  main  point,  whether 
the  defendant^  in  his  honest  endeavours,  was  or  wiis  not 
prosecuting  the  public  good  at  the  time  even  if  he   were 

that  lield  to  be  proved;— R.  r  Moxon,  2  Mod.  St,  Tr,  362 ;  Farl.  Deb. 
ff,  L.  13  July;  1857.  And  the  judge  appositely  reiiuidted  oii^  the 
srime  trial,  thnt  siK'li  puh1ieaHoM«  would  be  luor©  effeotimny  sup- 
pressed by  confuting  the  sentimentH  than  by  prosecuting  the  authors 
or  publishers. — 2  L.  Denmans  Life^  129.  Moson  was  convicted,  but 
never  cfllled  up  for  judgment. 

The  luw  relating  to  blaHpheniy  at  common  law  is  based  partly  on 
the  mnxim  once  prevalent,  that  Christianity  was  part  of  the  i;iw  of 
England,  as  to  whirh  see  1  Pat.  0<*m.  {Pers.)  111.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected on  tliis  suhject,  that  it  was  tbe  doctrine  of  Coke,  and  even  so 
late  as  llolt^  C  J.,  ami  Treby,  that  any  law,  that  is,  any  stufute  mude 
ftj^ain^t  !iny  point  of  the  Chmtian  religion,  or  wlmttlipy  tbou^i^ht  was 
the  ChnsHan  religion^  was  void.— 10  St,  Tr^  375.  This  showed  a,  very 
iTDpert'ect  notion  of  the  ef'ope  of  rau.nic]pal  law,  and  of  the  Jiftion 
md  power  of  Parliiunent, 

*  Cowan  V  Milburn,  L.  R.  2  Exch.  2.30.  ^  R  '&  Duffy,  2  Coil, 

?  ^ 


somewhat  inistakeii  in  his  mode  of  doing  so.  Whenever 
verdict  or  judgment  lias  been  given  to  the  effect,  that  a 
pnblication  is  bla-sphemona  or  seditious,  the  judge  may 
forthwith  order  all  copies  in  the  defendant's  possession,  or 
any  other  person's  possession  for  his  nse,  to  be  seized,  and  if 
there  is  no  appeal  then  to  be  destroyed.^  And  any  justice  of 
the  peace  may  grant  a  warrant  to  search  for  the  same. 

Punishnientqfblaspherfij/.^The  old  modes  of  punishing 
blasphemy  have,  as  in  other  cases,  been  always  cruel  and 
excessive.  Phito  Uionght  blasphemies  should  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  life  or  a  shorter  period ;  and  also 
with  denial  of  burial,^  The  Wisigoths  ordered  a  blas- 
phemer's head  to  be  shaved  and  his  body  punished  with 
100  stripes  and  perpetual  imprisonment.^  In  countries 
adopting  the  civil  law,  Menochiiis  said  the  punishment  so 
late  as  the  seventeenth  century  was  boring  the  tongue  or 
cutting  it  out,  and  sometimes  it  was  death.*  The  Franks 
punished  the  offence  with  death,  and  at  later  dates  with 
imprisonment  and  public  penance.*  In  England  so  late  as 
1656  Parliament  ordered  Kaylor  the  Quaker,  who  personated 
the  Saviour  and  was  obviously  a  lunatic,  to  be  punished 
by  having  his  tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron,  by  being 
burned  in  the  forehead  witli  the  letter  '*  E,"  and  whipped 
and  pilloried.®  One  mode  of  punishment,  which  nearly  all 
barbarous  nations  have  thought  to  he  most  appropriate 
for  blasphemy,  was  exposure  in  the  pillory,  and  this  mode 
was  adopted  in  most  of  the  earlier  cases  in  this  countryJ 
But  that  mode  of  punishment  for  this  offence  was  wholly 
abolished  in  1837.^     The  only  mode  of  punishment  now 

1  60  Geo.  IIL  &  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  8.  »  pi^tu,  Leg.  b,  x,  >  Leg. 
Wi8i>5".  b.  xii-  pt.  3.         *  Menocb.  de  arb.  375. 

■^  Baluz,  I.  col  650^  940, 1 172.  The  eltic lent  Scots  treated  blnaphemy 
aL^ainst  God  or  the  fiead  of  the  elan  as  puniBh^ible  with  ctittinf^  otit 
the  tongue,  and  at  later  stages  ndth  excommunieation  and  some  dis- 
abilities,— RecL  BoM.  b.  x.  And  up  to  the  year  ISll-i  there  was  a 
punishment  by  piibUc  atonement  in  sackcloth. — Sfat.  1661,  c.  21  ; 
1095,  c.  11 ;  53  Geo.  IIL  c.  100,  §  3. 

«  K  V  Naylor,  5  St.  Tr.  HlfJ.     Tiie  Paterinea,  who  were  a  sect  of] 
freethinkora   who   scoffed  at  snfTaments,  baptism,  and  m^itrimony, 
were  in  the  twelMi  eentury  dealt  wltli  by  searing  their  foreheads  ' 
with  a  hot  iron  imd  whipping  thein  half-naked  through  the  streetn, 
and  sending  tliera  into  tlie  country  in  winter  to  starve. — 1  Fike  on 
Criifie,  156;  ^  R.  v  Taylor,  Vent.  293, 

*  /  VJc.  c.  2ii ;  2  Pat.  Com.  (Pera.)  %U, 
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left  is  fiDe  or  imprisonment,  and  neither  of  these  is  defined 
as  regards  the  amonot  or  extent.* 

InimoraJ  cmd  obscene  piibUe€ifimw. — While  hlaspliemy 
in  a  spee€h  or  puhlislitid  dociunent  is  an  offence,  liowever 
rare  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  unless  of  a  gross  and  scan- 
dalcus  kind,  obseenity  or  inmjorality  in  published  docu* 
nients  is  aootlier  ground,  and  is  viewed  in  much  the  same 
light  And  it  is  well  to  keep  in  view,  that  the  reason  why 
these  are  deemed  offences  is  not  because  it  is  either  the 
duty  or  province  of  the  law  to  promote  religion  or  morality 
by  any  direct  means  or  punishments,  but  becau.se  the  line 
must  be  drawn  between  what  ia  and  is  not  the  average 
tone  of  morality  wdiich  each  person  is  entitled  to  expect  at 
the  hands  of  his  neighbour  as  the  btisis  of  their  mutual 
deiiliugs.  As  the  punii^hment  of  immorality  was  once  so 
ambitiously  undertaken  by  all  ecclesiastical  coui'ts,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  that  it  was  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  that  the  temporal  courts  became  cognisant  of  the 
bounds  of  their  own  jurisdiction  in  this  direction.  The  Star 
Chamber,  which  was  mostly  ecclesiastictd  in  its  constitution 
and  views,  claimed  indeed  the  power  of  redressing  all  wrongs 
and  injuries  in  some  arbitrary  and  monstrous  fashion  of  its 
owe.^  And  Burke  said  the  disembodied  spirit  of  tlie  Star 
Chamber  had  migrated  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  haunted 
the  coints  tliere  also  with  f^trange  views  about  libels,^  The 
Court  of  Qiieen*s  Bench  long  seemed  inclined  to  follow  in 
the  same  track  by  calling  itself  the  miMos  mm-um^  And 
Lord  Chancellor  Jefft^eys  seemed  to  think  this  function  was 
jjart  of  it^s  main  work.^  So  late  as  1706,  when  one  Eead 
was  indicted  for  pubhshiug  an  obscene  libel,  Holt,  C.J., 

A  2  Pat.  Com.  (Pera.)  222.        >  1  Ibid.  S3.        '  17  Pari.  Hist.  47. 
•  Sedle/s  Case,  1  Sid.  168. 

*  Perhaps  the  ductiiii©  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  beings  euatcm 
moTum  vrm  never  more  strongly  pot  than  by  L.  Jeffbeys,  L.  C,  in 
Wei^tmmHter  Hall,  coram  po-puln,  on  in augTi rating  his  sucxessor, 
Herbert^  C.  J,,  in  that  court  in  lfi86  :  "  Go  on  ;  be  prosperous :  be  un- 
daunted and  courageous  j  entourage  all  virtue  and  morality,  suppress 
all  vice  and  iniquity  :  be  &ure  to  execute  the  law  to  the  utinotit  of  its 
vengeEince  upon  those  that  are  now  known — and  we  have  reaHun  to 
remember  them — by  the  name  of  Whiggs  I  and  you  are  likewise  to 
remember  the  Snivelling  Trimmers  :  for  you  know  what  our  Saviour 
Jesiis  Christ  says  in  the  Gospel,  that  '  they  that  are  not  foe  uw  a.t^ 
against  us/^^ — ^  Coiiect.  Jurid.  40^,  This  addreaa  waa  QXeA^sS^^^ 
tjr  LonJ  CmnpbeUj  the  biographer. 


doubted^  whether  the  punishment  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
the  ecclesiastical  court,^  On  further  inquiry,  however,  when 
the  court  was  satisfied,  tliat  to  destroy  morality  was  only 
another  way  of  destroying  the  f>eace  and  public  order  of 
society,  it  was  held^  that  tu  publish  an  obscene  libel  was  an 
indictable  ofi'euce,  aud  Curll  was  punished  and  put  in  the 
pillory  in  1714  on  this  acconiit.*  L.  Raymond,  O.J,,  went 
the  len^^tli  of  saying,  that  any  immorality  w^as  indictable  if 
it  disturbed  tlie  civil  order  of  society.^  And  half  a  century 
later  Wilkes  was  indicted,  convicted,  and  fined  for  his 
libellous  Essay  on  Woman,  it  being  deejued  scandalously 
indecent  and  an  offence  at  co^mmon  law,*  And  the 
publisher  of  obscene  poems  of  Lord  Rochester  was  also 
indicted* 

Attempted  definitiou  of  immoral  and  obsce/ie  writ- 
irig.— it  is  impossible  to  d  eh  tie  whnt  is  an  immoral  or 
obscene  publication.  To  say  tliat  it  necessarily  tends  to 
corrupt  or  deprave  the  morals  of  readers  supplies  no  detinite 
test.  Fortunately  there  is  si^ldom  any  dilierence  as  to  where 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn  in  singling  out  the  offence.  It  is 
instinctively  perceived  by  all,  and  -in  cases  of  doubt  the 
decision  must  be  left  to  the  jury  of  the  day,  who  can  seldom 
go  wrong  on  this  matter.® 

Seizure  and  ikstruction  of  obscene  piihlicatiojis. — It 
has  been  found  in  modern  tinieSj  that  it  is  no  sufficient 
remedy  to  punish  those  who  publish  libels,  for  the  mis- 
chief may  already  have  been  done,  and  that  mischief  must 
always  be  indefinite.  Hence  attempts  luive  been  made 
to  intercept  the  evil  at  an  earlier  stage,  namely,  when  the 
libellous  publications  are  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  circtdating  them.  The 
seizing  of  these  before  circulation  is  the  only  effectual 
security,  though  it  is  seldom  easily  carried  out  in  practice. 
This  extension  of  the  remedy  was  not  effected  till  1857, 

1  Read's  Case,  Fort.  98. 

«  16  St.  Tr.  154;  1  Bam  29  ;  H,  ^^  Curll,  2  Str.  789.  Curll,  when 
in  the  pillory,  told  the  raob  that  he  was  pimisljed  for  vimlicating 
the  meinorv  of  Queen  Anne,  and  wur  at  unce  popular  witli  tlieni, 

>  17  St,  tn  169.  -*  K  o  Wilkes,  4  Burr.  2527,  2530.  *  it.  a  Hill, 
2  Str.  790. 

*'  Seef  as  to  an  a  logons  case-s,  relativtg  to  iadecent  exposure,  2  Pit 
Com.  (Pers.)  362, 
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when  Lord  Campbell's  Act  was  passed,  haviog  this  as  ita 
object,*  In  case  of  indecent  libels,  no  defence  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  useful  to  the  public  to  know  and  read 
such  matters  can  be  entertained.  And  hence,  where  a 
pamphlet  was  published  professing  to  expose  the  inde- 
cencies of  the  confessional,  and  by  way  of  doing  so 
repeating  many  obscene  passages,  the  court  held  that 
the  ulterior  object,  however  good,  did  not  form  any 
defence,  and  that  the  publication  was  indecent.^  And 
for  a  like  i^ason  a  like  defence  of  a  report  of  a  trial  in  a 
court  of  law,  which  involved  obscene  and  indecent  details, 
was  overruled.^ 

Punishment  for  immoral  or  obscejie  libels. — The 
punishment  of  a  person  who  publicly  sells,  or  exposes  for 
sale,  obscene  books  or  prints,  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
that  imprisonment  may  be  for  any  term  now  warranted 
by  law,  and  also  be  accompanied  with  hard  labour  during 
all,  or  any  part  of  such  term  of  imprisonment.'*  This  being 
an  offence  at  common  law,  the  time  of  imprisonment  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court-,  and  so  is  the  amount  of  fine ; 
and  the  addition  may  be  made  of  surety  of  the  peace  for 
a  reasonable  time.^  While  the  law  now  punishes  those 
who  not  only  publish  or  sellj  but  who  keep  a  stock  of 
such  publications  ready  for  sale,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  the  mere  possession  by  a  private  person  is  not 
intei-fered  with,  for  in  order  to  carry  out  such  law  the 
inquisition  into  private  houses  and  interference  with 
liberty  i^ould  be  intolerable.  And  even  the  keeping  of 
these  pubbcations  with  intention  to  sell,  taken  by  itself, 
is  not  an  offence,  so  long  as  no  overt  act  is  done  to  carry 
out  that  intention.^  But  the  moment  a  person  goes 
further^  and  obtains  and  procures  obscene  publications 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  then  an  offence  begins,  for  the 
active  part  he  takes  indicates  an  intention  to  circulate 
them,  and  so  to  corrupt  morals.'  And  as  it  would  be 
futile  to  punish  the  obtaining  and  procuring  of  obscene 


I  2  Pat.  Com.  (Pers,)  S66.  ^  r.  ^  Hicklin,  L.  R.,  3  Q.  B,  37L 

Steele  v  Brannan,  L.  R,,  7  Q  R  261.  M4  &  15  Vic.  c.  100, 

§  29.  ^  R.  V  Hart,  30  St.  Tr-  1844  ;  R.  v  Dunn,  12  Q.  B.  1026. 

«  Dugdftle'a  Cuue,  1  DeareL  64,         ?  Ibid, 
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libels  for  sale,  unless  a  search  warrant  could  be  issued 
to  authorise  them  to  be  seized,  this  power  was  given  in 
1857  to  justices  of  the  peace,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
namely  the  oath  of  the  informant  and  the  inspection  or 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  libel,  so  as  to  show  its  true 
nature.^ 

1  20  &  21  Vic.  c.  83,  §  1 J  2  Pat.CCom.  (Pers.)  366. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ABUSE   OF  FEEI   SPEECH   BY   SEDITIOUS  WOEDS  AND 
WEITINOS, 

Sedition  ffenerally.—Wh^le  blasphemy  and  immorality 
indicate  two  of  the  extreoje  limits  at  which  discussion, 
commenti  and  speculatiou  mnst  stop,  and  which  surround 
with  a  barrier  the  thoughts  and  speeches  exhibited  in 
public  meetings  aud  in  the  public  pretss,  the  third  aud 
most  conspicuous  limit  of  the  same  kind  may  be  described 
under  the  general  head  of  Sedition,  The  two  former  point 
to  dangers  and  restrictions  which  are  somewhat  abstract, 
occasional  aud  remote ;  they  are  seldom  touched  upon 
by  the  educated,  the  prudent,  and  the  prosperous,  and  at 
best  close  in  the  horizon  of  free  thought  with  shadowy 
outliuea.  The  distance  of  the  extreme  boundary  in  these 
two  cases  prevents  any  prohibition  to  approach  them  from 
being  felt  as  a  serious  loss.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
sedition,  under  which  head  are  included  all  those  libels 
which  are  aimed  at  our  most  conspicuous  rulers,  in  which 
we  exercise  our  powers  of  observation  and  give  voice  to 
our  complaints,  in  which  we  discuss  and  animadvert  upon 
the  conduct  of  all  those  who  play  a  part  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  in  that  which  comes  home 
most  closely  to  our  own  business  and  bosoms. 

The  citizens  of  a  free  country  differ  from  those  of  a 
country  less  free,  most  of  all  in  this  one  characteristic, 
that  the  former  are  constantly  animated  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  each  and  every  part  of  the  government— 
both  what  is  imperial  and  w^hat  is  local^ — exists  for  the 
good,  not  of  the  governors,  but  of  the  governed,  and  that 
the  governed  take  an  active  and  personal  pait  m  te  ^\i^Afc 
juBcMnery  by  viriae  of  their  representatWea  in.  ^at£\\a.\si'eA5X, 
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who  preside  OYer  the  springs  of  action  and  who  both  act 
and  react  on  each  other.  The  public  business  is  the 
bu&iness  of  every  intelligent  citizen;  in  which  he  takes 
almost  as  close  an  interest  as  in  his  own  personal  affairs. 
The  power,  glory,  and  iniluence  of  his  country  are  felt  to 
be  his  own ;  he  watches  the  movements  of  fleets  and 
armies — the  feints  and  protests  of  ambassadors — the  rise 
and  fall  of  ministers,  as  if  they  all  drew  their  inspii'ation 
from  liis  own  thoughts,  and  as  if  they  were  doing  his  own 
business  and  contributiiig  only  their  fair  share  to  the 
common  fond,  in  the  disposal  of  which  he  has  an  equal 
voice.  There  is  no  longer  recognised  any  divine  right 
of  government  confined  to  any  one  class.  Hence  all  the 
great  officers  of  state,  who  take  thek  turn  of  care  and  of 
temporary  authority,  are  viewed  a.'^  within  his  call,  and 
as  deserving  well  or  ill,  according  as  they  divine  his  own 
inind,  or  ought  to  have  divined  it.  Comment,  criticism, 
censure,  and  praise  on  all  public  men  and  public  affairs 
are  thus  part  of  his  every- day  thoughts^  which  give  variety 
and  freshness  to  life,  and  litt  him  above  the  narrow  round 
of  his  own  immediate  occupations.  He  thus  becomes 
part  of  the  management  in  the  greatest  enterprises, 
and  takes  much  of  his  daily  pleasure  in  dispensing 
praise  to  his  faithful  stewards,  and  blame  to  those  who 
mistook  his  secret  instructions.^ 

In  a  free  country,  or  one  aspiring  to  the  highest  freedom, 

^  **  I  should  be  heartily  glad  if  some  able  lawyers  would  prescribe 
the  limits,  how  far  a  private  raan  may  venture  in  deU\^ering  Mb 
thoughts  upon  piibhc  inatters,  bei  aiise  a  true  lover  of  his  country  n^ay 
think  it  hard  to  be  a  quiet  stander-hy  and  an  indolent  looker-on  while 
a  public  error  prevails  by  which  a  whole  nation  nmj  be  rained.  Every 
man  who  enjoys  property  lias  some  share  in  the  public  ;  and  there- 
fore ttie  care  of  the  public  iSj  in  aorae  degree,  every  auch  man's 
concern/*— 5m'i}T*  Drapt^. 

"All  men  may^  nay,  all  men  must^  if  they  possess  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  reason  upon  everything  which  eufficiently  interests  them 
to  become  objecta  of  their  attention^  and  among  the  objects  of  the 
attention  of  fi^e  men  the  principlea  of  government,  the  constitution 
of  particular  govemmentRj  and,  above  allj  the  constitution  of  the 
government  under  which  they  live,  will  naturally  engage  attention 
and  provoke  speculation.  The  po^ver  of  com nmni cation  of  thoughts 
and  opinioMB  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  freedom  of  it  is  the  source 
of  r]]  Bciencef  the  first  fruits  and  the  ultimate  happiness  of  society  ; 
s/jd  therefore  it  seems   to  follow,  that  \ivuv\aii  Wv<*  ^i\i^v\  w^x  \ft 
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it  is  thus  indispensable,  that  the  general  rule  should  be,  that 
each  citizen  shall  have  all  but  the  widest  scope  and  en- 
coura^^emeiit  to  make  his  country's  business  his  own,  aud 
to  circulate  his  opinion  on  every  detail  of  its  niultifaiious 
aifaiTs  and  on  every  several  officer  in  charge  of  them.  Yet 
iu  the  exercise  of  this  imperial  faculty  he  uiusfc  needs  often 
touch  on  dehcate  ground.  His  free  handling  of  reputa- 
tions may  often  lead  to  excess  of  indignation,  scorn,  con- 
tempt, reckless  personal  abuse,  and  relentless  malignant 
hatred.  All  this  paper  shot  is  but  the  homage  paid  by  the 
ministers  of  a  free  country  for  the  certainty  of  retaining 
in  the  citizens'  own  hands  tlieir  controiil  over  their  own 
affairs.  And  as  the  vocation  of  ministers  and  patriots 
deserves  the  same  protection,  as  free  speech  requires  full 
play,  collisions  must  occur  and  certain  limits  must  often 
be  touched  upon  and  overpassed.  Thus  the  fiercest  light 
of  freedom  surrounds  all  that  part  of  the  Uberty  of  speech, 
thonght,  and  reputation,  which  is  shut  in  by  the  fear  of 
seditious  libels.  Voices  from  the  crowd  accompany  every 
conspicuous  step  in  the  government.  In  the  war  of  words 
few"  can  hope  to  escape  without  committing  some  excess. 
It  is  thus  of  the  highest  importance  to  try  and  trace  out 
the  bounds  where  freedom  ends  and  where  the  firm  hand 
of  irTesi-stible  authority  commands  absolute  silence.^ 

RigM  of  the  mbjeet  to  coiument  mi  public  affairs,— 
This  right  of  comment  on  public  affairs  will  thus  be  seen 
to  be,  not  as  it  is  oi'ten  loosely  described,  a  privilege,  but  an 
absolute  riglit,  like  the  right  of  the  public  to  go  on  the 
highway.  And  the  sole  question  always  comes  to  be, 
whether  that  right  has  been  abused,  it  being  a  cardinal  rule, 
that  while  a  public  man  cannot  in  a  free  country  choose 
but  be  liable  to  have  his  conduct  discussed  without  stint, 
yet  he,  as  well  as  his  critics,  is  entitled  to  the  preservation  of 
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interpose,  nay,  cQDnot  intcrposej  to  prevent  the  communication  of 
BentiDients  and  opinionein  vol  untary  assemblies  of  inen."-^Z/»  Mans- 
Jieki,  a  J,,  quoted  ^2  FaH.  HiM.  318. 

*  '*  To  inform  the  public  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  arhninister 
public  a:ffiiiir8  requires  eourage  and  conscious  security.  It  is  always 
an  invidious  and  obnoxious  office,  but  it  is  often  the  most  necessary 
of  all  pntilic  duties.  If  it  iB  not  done  boldly,  it  cannot  be  done 
efEectuallvT  and  it  is  not  from  writers  trembling  under  the  uplifted 
scourge  that  we  are  to  hope  for  it" — Sir  J.  jHocfcintoah,^,  -tt^^NiSsit.^ 
:iSj5Z  Tr,  529. 


his  good  name  and  reputation  from  wrong.  If  the  critic 
wantonly  or  even  by  mistake  of  his  own  judgment  actually 
injures  the  reputation  of  atiy  public  man,  then  that  critic  is 
liable  to  an  action  and  an  indictment  for  defamation,  if  not 
to  the  more  puhUc  remedy  appropriate  to  seditious  libels.^ 
A  great  master  of  the  art  of  explaiuiog  and  vindicating 
this  right  has  well  observed,  that  the  questions  as  to  the 
liberty  of  the  preas  have  always  arisen  on  the  appHcation 
of  the  principle  to  particular  cases.  That  principle  is  this, 
that  every  subject  has  a  clear  right  freely  to  discuss  the 
principles  and  forma  of  the  government— to  argue  upon 
their  imperfections  and  to  propose  remedies — to  arraign 
with  fair  argument  the  responsible  ministers  and  magis- 
trates of  the  country,  thongh  not  to  hold  them  up  to 
general  indis criminating  execration  and  contempt  It  is 
the  office  of  the  jury  to  say  within  which  of  the  two 
descriptions  any  political  writing  is  to  be  classed.^  It  is 
thus  almos^t  self  evident  that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
duty  of  eveiy  citizen  to  spe^ik  his  mind  freely  on  eacli 
and  every  department  of  the  state,  and  above  all  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  main  functions  of  the  government  are 
discharged.  Each  of  the  great  functionaries  has  at  best  only 
a  limited  portion  of  the  management  under  his  immediate 
controiil,  and  his  duty  is  mostly  to  watch  and  restrain  other 
functionaries,  so  as  to  prevent  encroachment  on  each  other's 
domain.  But  the  combined  result  of  all  this  watching, 
this  zeal  and  patriotism,  is  not  for  the  benelit  of  any  one 
person  or  class^  but  for  each  and  every  individual  of  every 
class.  No  single  individual  has  a  greater  interest  than  any 
other  in  maintaining  in  the  highest  efficiency  the  whole  of 
the  functions  of  government,  and  if  it  is  not  everybody's 
business,  then  it  is  nobody's  business  to  watch  with 
jealous  care  the  common  inheritance — ^to  dispense  praise 
here  or  blame  there — t<j  encourage,  to  %varn,  to  detect,  to 
disparage,  and  even  to  get  rid  of  any  public  servant,  who 
falls  short  in  his  public  duties. 

Views  of  the  Atwieuts  aboiit  publie  opinion, — Though 
this  absolute  right  of  free  comment  on  puljlic  at! airs 
may  now  seem  an  elementary  principle,  it  was  long  far 
from  being  deemed  so.  We  are  told  that  in  Solon's  time 
the  Athenians  had  made  a  decree,  that  it  was  a  capital 
J  Ersk  arg,  K  v  Cuthell,  tl  St.^i.  G&&. 
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critiie  for  any  one  to  persuade  the  city  to  assert  its  right 
io  the  isle  of  Salainis,  and  Solon  was  thong]:! t  to  do  a 
hold  thing  in  ohtaining  a  repeal  of  that  Jaw.*  And 
Socrates  was  charged  with  con  tempt  of  the  law  for  saying 
how^  foolish  it  was  to  elect  tlieir  mngistrates  by  beans ; 
when  tliey  would  never  think  of  so  electing  a  pilot  or  an 
architect.^  And  Pliidias  the  stuilptor  was  imprisoned  for 
representing  on  Minerva's  shield  something  that  detracted 
from  the  fabulous  importance  of  Athens.^  A  Honian 
matron,  Viliaj  was  aceused  of  treason  for  doing  no  more 
than  lamenting  at  her  son^a  funeral  And  Cremutius 
Cordus  was  mniished  for  treason  in  calling  Brutus  and 
Ctjssius  the  last  of  the  Komans."* 

Earhj  views  as  to  eommeids  on  piihUe  affairs. — 
In  our  own  country  it  w^as  long  deemed  impertinent  for 
any  citizen  to  criticise  the  Government  or  the  laws.  A 
Ktatnte  of  Henry  VIII.  made  it  high  treason  even  to  believe, 
that  his  marriage  with  Aime  of  Clevea  was  valid. ^  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  any  book  wliich  professed  to  dispute  tlie 
details  of  Cliurch  government  was  without  argument 
assumed  to  be  an  attempt  to  overthrow  all  Government.** 
Cromwell  indeed  acted  differently,  and  magnanimously 
conceded,  when  urged  to  interfere  with  Harrington's  Oceana, 
that  if  a  Government  was  tit  to  stand  it  ought  to  l)e  above 
the  fear  of  that  kind  of  paper  shot^     The  courts  as  w^ell  as 

1  Pint  So]oTi,  2  Xen.  Mem.  b.  i.,  c,  2.  3  Plut   Pericl. 

^  19  Pnrl.  Deb.  fJOO.    *32  Hen. VIII.  <-.  25.    ^  h.  v  Udall,  1  St  Tr.  1291. 

7  In  162U  the  Star  Chamber  tried  Mr.  CljarnberR,  a  merchant  wbosc 
jLfonds  biid  beeii  seized,  ns  be  thfjiijLrlil  imjiistly^  and  who  in  the  beat  of 
bis  resentment  bad  said,  upon  an  inquiry  nbout  cnstnms  before  tbe 
Privy  Council,  *'  that  the  rnprebfints  are  in  no  part  of  tlje  world  po 
screwed  and  wrung  aa  in  Eni^iand ;  in  Turkey  they  bave  more  en- 
couragement." Tbe  court  of  twenty- f our  persons,  includinf^  chief  jus- 
tices, andejirlSj  and  bishops,  bad  no  doubt  whatever,  that  these  words 
tnnded  to  the  dtBbonour  of  tbe  kin^:  by  nom paring  Mr  Government 
with  that  of  tbe  Turka.  and  so  to  create  discord  between  him  and  bis 
good  peopk.  And  tliey  fined  him  2000/.,  and  committed  him  to  tbe 
Fleet  prison  till  be  signed  an  abject  Bubniiaaion,  whiob  be  reBokitely 
refused  to  do.— K»  r  Chambers,  3  SL  Tr,  374.  And  Floyd  was  finedj 
whipped,  and  imprisoned  for  eayinaj,  that  be  was  gkd  tbe  Elector 
waH  driven   out  of  Prague.— A. D.  1G21. 

In  a  book  criticising-  the  poHcy  of  tbe  stage,  ^vhich  was  then 
patronised  by  the  Queen  of  CbarleH  h^  tbe  author  said  "duncin;^  was 
tbe  devils  profef^sion,  and  tiddlers  were  the  minfttrela  Q^  iVw  d^VA? 
The  jiidg-e  ftaid  thk  wa.8  a  seditious  libel^  which  mad^\\\^VAi^.^^V.Q^. 
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the  legislature  long  indulged  in  the  narrowest  views  of  the 
relations  between  the  governed  and  their  governors.  The 
SevBii  Bishops  were  indicted  for  publishing  a  libel,  namely, 
a  petition  to  the  king,  when  all  that  was  proved  was,  that 
they  merely  refused  to  read  and  publish  during  divine 
service  a  dechiration  which  was  believed  by  them  to  be 
illegal,  nnd  that  by  reading  it  they  would  become  parties 
to  it.  One  of  the  Judges  held,  that  for  a  private  man  to 
write  anything  against  the  Governnaent  was  a  scandalous 
libeL^     In  1 706  a  country  rector  was  too  glad  to  go  on 

The  author  was  Ben tenced  to  lose  h'm  cars^  to  he  pilloried,  to  be  fined 
5000/.,  and  he  imprisoTied  for  life  -  K.  v  Prynne,  H  St.  Tr,  561. 

In  \^W}  Lei^hton  was  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chavnbc^r  far  si  under- 
ino^  prelacy,  and  waa  sentenced  to  impriaonmcTit  for  life,  the 
pillory,  branding,  slitting  of  the  nos".  and  cutting  off  ears,^R.  v 
Leighton,  3  St  Tr.  tSR5.  Ritdi-ird  Baxter  ivas  ch|Lr<^^ed  before 
Jeffn^ys,  C.  J.,  with  sedition  and  reflectm^^  on  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  TeBtRment,  and  was  fined, 
imprisoned,  and  bound  over  to  good  behaviour. — 11  St  Tr,  494. 
He  wasj  it  is  true,  afterwards  pardoned,  and  the  fine  remitted.— 
3  il/bf/.  63.  Tlie  holding  of  a  conventicle,  that  is  to  say,  a  peaceable 
meeting  of  people  to  join  in  pnhlie  worship,  was  deemed  seditious: 
and  the  attendance  of  adults  at  etiich  a  meeting  waa  dedared  by 
Btatiite  puniKhable  with  three  monthe*  unprisonment. — (a.d*  1644), 
15  Ch.  II.  c>  4»  And  the  courts  were  expressly  directed  by  a  later 
act  to  construe  all  clauses  of  tliat  Act  most  largely  and  beneficially, 
for  soppression  of  conventicles. — 22  Ch-  iL  c,  1. 

»  R.  II  Seven  Bishops,  12  St,  Tr.  183.  In  this  case  the  law  oificer« 
bfid  inforinod  -Jamefi  TI.  that  the  Iionesteat  paper  relating  to  matters 
of  civil  government  might  be  a  Beditious  libel  when  presented  by 
persons  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters,  as  the  bisbopi? 
liad  nothing  to  do  witli  it  hut  in  time  of  Parliament,  ^ — Chirendon^» 
SL  Lett  317,  The  same  Justice  Atxybone,  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  in  11)^8,  thus  discoursed  to  a  jury  on 
this  topic  :  "  No  private  man  can  take  upon  him  to  write  conceniing 
the  Govemtnent  at  all,  for  what  has  any  private  man  to  do  with  the 
Goverument,  if  his  interest  be  not  stirred  or  shaken?  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Government  to  manage  matters  relating  to  the 
Government — it  is  the  business  of  subjects  to  mind  only  their  own 
properties  and  interests,  \t  my  interest  is  not  shaken,  wliat  have  I 
to  do  >vith  matters  of  Government  ?  They  are  not  within  ray  sphere. 
If  tlie  Government  does  come  to  shake  my  particular  interest,  the 
law  is  open  for  me,  and  J  may  redress  myself  by  law.  And  when 
I  intrude  myself  intu  other  men^s  business,  that  does  not  concern 
my  particular  interest,  I  am  a  libeller.  If  every  private  man  shall 
come  and  interpose  his  advice,  I  think  there  can  never  be  an  end  of 
advising  the  Government."— 12  St.  Tr,  429. 
And  !W  yetirs  aiter  the  Seven  Bi«/iD|>8  Ca«c,  uwol^^^i  tviahop  told 
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his  knees  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  heg  pardon  for  having 
criticised  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough's  campidgns.^  Awl  so 
late  as  1 808,  when  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper  was  indicted 
for  a  severe  article  on  military  flogging,  the  judge  told 
the  jury,  it  injured  the  military  establishment  of  the 
country  to  have  such  a  subject  discussed,  "  and  it  was  not 
to  be  permitted  to  any  man  to  make  the  people  dissatisfied 
with  the  Government  under  which  he  lives.""  And  even 
Lord  El  I  en  borough  told  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  saw  no 
possible  good  to  be  derived  to  the  country  from  having 
statesmen  at  the  loom  and  politicians  at  the  spinning- 
jenny,^ 

One  gi-eat  advantage  of  a  free  press  is,  that  it  tends  to 
disperse  the  dangers  that  culminate  in  sedition,  Racorr' 
said  that  the  snrest  way  to  prevent  seditions,  if  the  times  do 
hear  it,  is  to  tahe  away  the  matter  of  them,^  A  grea^  writer 
has  also  observed,  that  ''  Violence  exerted  towards  opiaiorisii^ 
which  falls  short  of  extermination,  serves  no  other  iiujpos6 
than  to  render  them  more  known,  and  ultimately  to  iti(m*a3e 
the  zeal  and  nnmber  of  their  abettors.  When  pub  iq.  dia* 
contents  are  allowed  to  vent  themselves  in  reasoning  and 
discourse,  they  subside  into  a  calm  ;  but  their  con fi  lejaient 
in  the  bosom  is  apt  to  give  them  a  fierce  and  deadly  Ltinci- 
ture.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  As  men  are  Eejclom 
isposed  to  complain  till  they  at  least  imagine  theutiselves 

the  House  of  Lords,  that  '* lie  did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the- 
people  in  any  country  had  to  do  with  any  laws  but  to  obey  tliem, 
witti  the  reserve  of  tlicir  unikmbtpd  right  to  petition  againat  any 
particular  law." — 32  Pari  IfisL  258, 

1  2D,   Manr.heMe}'  Court  &  Soc.   210.  ^  Wood,   B,,   R,    v 

Drakard,  31  St.  Tr.  535. 

3  4J  Pari.  Drh  1591*  In  France  those  who  wrote  on  puhlic 
ntfairs  had  been  long  ho  harassed  with  proseeutionB  that  in  1799 
DucLOS  said:  "Gentlemen,  let  ii  3  speak  of  the  ekphunt ;  it  m  the 
only  rather  important  animal,  of  which  we  may  speak  without 
danger." — Rapport  Lih.  de  la  PrefiHCy  1879. 

*  Bae,  Em,  15,  Burkk,  with  more  discrimination,  said  :  **  It  ie 
right,  that  there  should  be  «  clamour  whenever  there  is  an  abuse. 
The  hre-bell  at  iiiiihu';t(lit  liislurbe  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  yon  from 
being  burned  in  your  bed.  The  hue  and  cry  alarms  the  conntry, 
but  it  preserves  all  the  property  of  the  province.  But  a  clamour 
made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  people  discontented 
with  their  KituatioTi,  without  an  endeavour  Ut  ^ve  them  a  practical 
rem^d}^,  m^  indeed,  one  of  the  worst  acts  of  Bodition." — VI  FarL 
HisL  54, 
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injured,  go  there  is  no  injury  which  they  will  remember 
ao  long,  or  resent  so  deeplyj  as  that  of  being  threatened  into 
silence,  Thia  seems  like  adding  triumph  to  oppression  and 
insidt  to  injury.  The  apparent  tranquillity  which  may 
ensue  is  delusive  and  ominous  ;  it  is  that  awful  stillness, 
which  nature  feels  whde  she  is  awaiting  the  discharge  of 
the  gathered  tempest.  There  is  a  buoyancy  in  the  pnblic 
mind,  which,  the  moment  an  unnatural  pressure  is  removed, 
seldom  fails  to  rise  np  with  an  irresistible  force  and  a  terrible 
majesty."  ^  Sedition  often  borders  closely  upon  high  treason* 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  that  any  meeting  or  insurrection  by 
force  and  violence  to  open  prisons,  destroy  meeting-houses, 
raise  the  price  of  wages,  alter  the  established  religion,  or 
to  compel  t!ie  legislature  to  repeal  a  law,  was  high  tveason  ^ 
But  whih3  sedition  treads  sometimes  closely  on  the  heels 
of  treason,  in  modern  times  words  are  not  construed 
as  overt  acts  of  treason,  and  so  are  not  indictable  a^  such.^ 
Noiv  far  a  mdiikm^  libel  can  be  {lefinM. — ^The  diffi- 
culty of  defining  a  seditious  lihel  has  often  been  felt  and 
pointed  out  as  a  weakness  in  this  part  of  the  law.  Lord 
EUenhorough,  wVien  the  peers  were  complaining  of  the 
impossibility  of  defining  a  hlasphemons  or  seditious  libel, 
volunteered  to  define  it  thus — "  A  libel  calculated  to  bring 
his  Majesty's  person  or  the  Government  and  constitution 
or  either  House  of  Parliament  into  hatred  or  contempt,  or 
calculated  to  excite  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  attempt  any 
alteration  of  any  matter  in  Church  or  State,  as  by  law  es* 
tahlished,  otherwise  than  by  lawful  means,"  *  Lord  Camden 
also  said,  he  had  long  endeavoured  to  define  what  a  seditious 
libel  was,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  definition 
which  either  met  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind  or  could 
be  deemed  satisfact-ory  to  others.  Some  would  have  every 
censure  on  the  measures  of  Government  considered  as 
a  libel      If   this   was  the  case,  every  channel  of  public 

J  E,  Ball  Apol.  Press,  Sect.  2.        ^  r  „  j^^^^j  q  Gordon,  21  St. 
Tr,  646.         «  Keljncr,  Treas,  29  ;  Fogter,  Cr.  L.  200. 

^  41  Pari  Deb,  96^.  Mackintosli  and  otherf*  complained  of  this 
aH  a  confuted  delinitittnj  nnd  ended  by  snying  It  was  inipoflsible  to 
jyive  aiiy  definition.— 41  Ihid.  !540.  **  Those  who  slowfy  built  up 
the  fabrir  of  oiir  law  never  attempted  anything  bo  nbHiircl  as  to 
defim*  b^^  any  precise  rule  the  obscure  and  shifting  boundary  which 
divides  lib^l  from  history  or  discussion/^— S/r  J.  JIackintosL  E. 
PeJ/ier,  28  67.  Tr.  523, 
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infoTmation  would  be  converted  into  a  mere  veiiicle  of 
panegyric.  The  voice  of  truth  would  cease  to  be  beard 
amidst  the  notes  of  adulation.  Others  again  would  have 
only  groundless  calumnies  on  Government  rer^rded  as 
libels.  But  who  were  then  to  decide  ?  To  whom  was  it 
left  to  pronounce,  whether  what  was  called  calumny  was 
well  or  ill  founded  ?  It  was  of  consequence  that  this 
power  should  be  placed  in  hands,  where  it  was  neither 
liable  to  abuse  nor  open  to  corruption-  By  being  placed 
in  the  bands  of  juries,  it  afforded  the  most  probable  means 
of  safety,  and  became  the  best  instrument  of  justice/ 
Hence  Lord  Kenyon  observed,  that  practically  ail  that 
could  be  said  was,  that  whatever  twelve  of  his  countrymen 
thought  blamable  was  libellous,  and  what  they  thought 
not  blamable  was  not  libellous.^ 

What  is  tlis  essence  of  seditious  liJpel — From  what  has 
preceded  it  will  be  obvious,  that  sedition  is  more  than  a 
vague  general  discontent  with  the  mode  of  government 

1  29  Pari.  Hist,  732, 

'i  "  After  all,  the  truth  of  the  matter  ee  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
very  simple  when  stripped  of  all  the  ornaments  of  speech,  and  a 
man  of  plain  common  sense  may  easily  understatid  it.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this,  that  a  man  may  publish  anytliing  which 
twelve  of  his  countrymen  think  is  not  blamablej  but  that  be  ought 
to  be  punished  if  he  publishes  what  is  blamable.  This,  in  plain 
common  sen»se,  is  the  substance  of  all  that  haH  been  said  upon  the 
mhJQcV^L,  Ken^&n,  G.  J.,  E.  v  Cuthell,  27  SL  Tr.  675, 

Another  esperienced  statesman  also  obyerved :  *'Tho  most  eminent 
jndjH^es  liad  been  able  to  give  no  clearer  definition  of  a  aeditJous  libel 
than  that  it  comprehended  whatever  was  calculated  to  bring  tho 
Government  into  hatred  and  contempt.  Such  a  description,  it  waH 
obvioii«,  would  be  thought  to  apply  or  not  to  any  particular  writing,  \ 
according  to  the  different  views  and  various  reasonings  of  various  ^ 
minds  ;  and  where  euch  various  judgments  might  be  formed  it  wiis 
evident,  that  jurymen  would  cisercise  their  judgments  and  modify 
their  sentence  by  a  reference  to  the  con  sequences  which  ehould 
attach  to  it,^' — if,  Lan^ndownej  H.  i.,  41  Pari.  Deb.  715. 

A  Protest  of  the  Peers  in  1819  well  fttated,  that  the  *' offence  of 
publishing  a  libel  is,  more  than  any  other  tliat  is  known  to  our  law, 
undefined  and  uncertain.  Fubhcations  which  at  one  time  may  be 
considered  innocent  and  even  laudable  may  at  another^  according  to 
circumstances  and  the  different  views  of  public  ajcuaers,  of  judges, 
and  of  juries,  be  thought  deserving  of  punishment^  and  thus  thn  author 
or  publisher  of  any  writing  dictated  by  the  purest  intentions  on  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  without  any  example  to  warn j  any  definition 
to  instruct,  or  any  authority  to  guide  hira,  may  expose  himself 
to  a  long  impuBonment  and  a  heavy  fine."^ — 41  Pari.  Deb.  14tl. 
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existing.  The  essence  of  seditious  libel  may  be  said  to  be 
its  immediate  tendency  to  stir  up  general  discontent  to 
the  pitch  of  illegal  courses,  that  is  to  say,  to  induce  people 
to  resort  to  illegal  methods  other  than  those  provided  by 
the  CoustitutioD,  in  order  to  redress  the  evils  which  press 
upon  their  minds.  If  laws  are  unjust,  the  legal  method  is 
to  petition  Parhament  to  amend  thenu  If  a  minister  is 
obnoxious,  the  legal  method  is  to  petition  the  Crown  to 
remove  him,  and  failing  that  to  dismiss  at  the  next  op- 
portunity those  members  of  Parhament  who  support  him. 
Whenever  a  writing  is  so  framed  as  to  nrge  strongly  the 
people,  and  eapeciall}"  the  ignorant  and  turbulent  portion  of 
the  people,  to  take  some  shorter  and  Ulegal  method,  not  at 
a  future  time,  but  at  once,  of  attaining  the  end  in  view,  then 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  seditious  libel  And  hence  the  con- 
struction to  be  put  on  the  language,  unlike  the  geneml  rale 
in  most  other  cases,  is  not  what  reasonable  men  would  xm- 
derstand  by  it,  but  rather  what  the  ignomnt  and  excited 
people  of  the  day  would  be  likely  to  do  after  hearing  or 
reading  it  The  difficulty  of  deOrdng  a  seditious  li!>el  is 
thus  inherent  in  the  subject  matter,  for  no  limit  can  be  set 
to  the  topics,  the  men,  and  the  measures  that  may  be  spoken 
of  and  commented  upon.  The  utmost  certainty  attainable 
is  to  say,  that  whenever  a  speech  or  writing  imputes  per- 
sonal corruption  or  scandalous  misconduct  or  ignorance  in 
such  t^rms  as  to  incite  others  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious 
person  by  other  and  speedier  methods  than  the  ordinary 
remedies  prescribed  by  the  law,  then  to  that  extent  and  no 
further  it  is  a  seditious  liheK  This  effect  of  the  libel  on 
others  in  stirring  their  passions  and  leading  them  to  violent 
courses  is  sometimes  deemed  the  gist  of  the  ofl'ence.^  But 
any  excess  in  the  degree,  the  adequacy,  the  justification  of 
the  language  must  alwa3^s  remain  to  be  settled  by  means 
of  a  jury.  He  who,  as  Erskine  observed,  wishes  to  avoid 
sedition,  must  not  excite  individuals  to  withdraw  from  their 
subjection  to  the  law,  by  which  the  whole  nation  consents 
to  be  governed.  He  must  not  strike  at  the  security  of 
property,  or  hint,  that  anything  less  than  the  whole  nation 
can  constitute  the  law,  or  that  the  law,  be  it  what  it  may, 
is  not  the  inexorable  rale  of  action  for  eveiy  individual.^ 

1  i;.  V  Sallivan,  11  Cox^  C.  C*  47.  ^  Erskine^  urg,  R.  v  PainCi 
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A  seditious  libel  therefore  in  its  shortest  definition  con- 
sists in  "any  words  which  tend  to  incite  people  imme- 
diately to  take  other  than  legal  courses  to  alter  what  the 
Government  lias  in  charge," 

Thus  it  was  once  said,  that  whenever  a  paper  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  cause  \mlawful  meetings  and  disturbances  and 
to  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  laws,  that  is  sufficient  to  bring 
it  within  the  terms  of  an  indictment,  and  it  is  a  seditious 
libel.  ^  Thus  also  where  a  public  meeting  held  at  Birming- 
ham once  passed  a  resolution,  that  "a  flagrant  outrage 
had  been  made  upon  the  people  of  Birmingham  by  a  blood- 
thirsty force  from  London  (of  constables)  "  and  that  "  the 
people  of  Birmingham  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own 
power  and  resources  to  obtain  justice,"  the  jury  were  told 
to  consider,  whether  this  resolution  contained  no  more  than 
a  calm  and  quiet  discussion,  allowing  something  for  a  little 
feeling  in  men^s  minds  (for  persons  in  an  excited  state  do 
not  discuss  subjects  calmly).  If  so,  it  would  be  no  libeh 
And  the  jury  were  to  consider  '*  whether  the  resolutions 
meant  the  regular  mode  of  proceeding  by  presenting  peti- 
tions  to  the  Crown  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  by 
publishing  a  declaration  of  grievances,  or  whether  they 
meant,  that  the  people  should  make  use  of  physical  force 
as  their  own  resource  to  obtain  justice,  and  meant  to  ex- 
cite them  to  tumult  and  disorder."  The  jury  found  the 
defendant  guilty.^ 

Impartance  of  juries  in  defining  seditious  libels. — 
Such  being  the  difficulty  of  defining  seditious  libels,  the 
law  restraining  them — the  law  that  teaches  how  to  fore- 
see and  avoid  them—would  often  be  inscrutable,  if  it  were 
not,  that  in  all  cases  it  rests  with  the  jury,  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  certain  number  of  fellow  citizens  fairly  selected  and 

1  Littledale,  J,,  R.  v  Lovett,  D  C.  &  P.  466. 

2  Littledale,  J.,  R.  v  Collins,  9  C.  &  P.  46L  In  one  case,  in  1797, 
the  prieoner  watj  charged  with  eeditious  wor^is  at  a  meetrng  in 
favour  of  unnual  parliaments  and  univerBal  suffrage.  He  said  that 
^^  it  was  their  object  to  obtain  reform  by  every  peaceable  means  in 
tlieir  power,  for  it  would  be  shocking  to  fehed  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  creatures ;  but  if  the  Govemiiient  continued  obstinate,  and 
fnrce  \va3  necessary,  he  hoped  there  was  not  a  citizen  in  the  room 
but  \s  ould  shed  hiti  last  drop  of  blood  either  in  the  field  or  on  the 
scalfold."  And  the  jury  found  him  not  ^lilty,  oh\\OM^\^  \\\toV\-\\^ 
tljat  fojve  was  not  recommended. — R.  v  Binns,  ^^  St.  Tr,  ^^^^ 
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capaWe  of  estimatmg  the  clangers  of  license  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  tyranny  on  the  other  hand,  to  decide  not  only 
what  is  the  tact,  but  what  is  the  law.  And  no  man  can 
he  declared  gnilty  of  transgressing  the  limit  of  free 
speech  or  writing  withont  their  consent  and  acquiescence 
in  some  form  or  another.  Words  which  were  formerly 
deemed  seditions  would  now  he  deemed  mere  expressions 
of  ahstract  opinion  as  to  the  best  forms  of  government,  and 
such  are  now  tolerated  both  within  and  withont  tlie  walls 
of  Parliament  as  the  inevitahle  result  of  freedom  of 
thought.  And  all  men  of  moderate  education  can  scarcely 
fail  to  acquire  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  standard  of 
license  and  decorum.^ 

Pi'oelmnatimis  ofths  Grown  as  to  sedifioim  Tfimtmgn. 
—The  difficulty  of  putting  an  end  to  a  general  and  syste- 
matic excess  in  free  speaking  and  writing  horderiug  on 
sedition  has  sometimes  induced  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  resort  to  the  good  advice  of  the  Grown  as  a  means  of 
allaying  a  feverish  excitement.  In  1792  the  Crown  issued 
a  proclamation  as  to  seditions  writings,  the  bad  effects  of 
which  were  described,  and  it  charged  all  magistrates  to 
make  dih'genfc  inquiry  to  discover  the  authors  and  printers. 
But  Mr.  Grey  complained  of  this  as  defamatory,  malicious, 
and  impolitic,  and  one  of  the  lords  denounced  it  as  most 
malignant  and  impotent,  for  if  there  were  offenders,  the 
proper  course  was  to  prosecute  them,  and  not  urge  magis- 
trates to  become  spies  and  informers.^  And  opinions 
have  generally  been  divided  as  to  the  pohcy  of  such  a 
step,  while  it  is  admitted  that  it  supplies  nothing  in 
the  form  of  a  legal  remedy.  As  wiTl  be  seen  here- 
after, it  sometimes  also  happens,  that  Parliament  itself 

1  "CommeTitH  on  Government,  on  muiistera  and  officera  of  state,  on 
meraherfl  of  both  Houa^s  of  Parliament,  on  judges  and  other  pubUc 
f JinctionarieB,  are  now  made  every  day,  whitb  half  a  century-  ago 
wonid  have  been  the  subjects  of  actions  or  esc  officio  informations^ 
and  would  have  brought  down  fiine  and  iinprif:onrnent  on  publishers 
and  anthofe.  Yet  who  can  doubt  tlie  public  are  gainers  by  the 
change^  and  that  though  injustice  may  often  be  done^  and  thoug'h 
public  men  may  often  have  to  nniart  under  the  keen  senr;©  of  wrong 
intlicted  by  li  oh  tile  critidBm,  the  naticm  profits  by  public  opinion 
being  thus  freely  brought  to  bear  on  the  discharge  of  pubHo  duties/* 
^Wa^on  i»  Walter,  L,  R.,  4  Q,  B,  94. 

See  IiirfheT  ae  to  juries  deciding  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law,  post 
^29Fatl  Bht,  1480. 
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intervenes,  and  by  its  own  authority  takea  notice  of  libels, 
even  though  not  ainied  specially  at  itself,  declaring  them 
to  be  libels,  but,  nevertliBless,  not  dealiog  further  with  the 
libeller.  This  also  little  advances  the  remedy,  lu  one 
noted  case  the  House  of  Comraous  had  resolved,  that  a  par- 
ticular publication  was  a  seditious  libel,  but  this  resolution 
was  held  nowise  conclusive,  when  an  indictment  for  the 
same  publication  came  to  be  tried  ;  and  it  wrs  left  to  the 
jury  to  iind  whether  they  thought  it  to  be  so,  and  the  jury 
held  it  was  no  libel/ 

Sedition  at  puMie  mmtififfs.— Therein  nothing  peculiar 
to  sedition  which  is  written  and  published  which  does  not 
extend  to  seditious  speeches ;  and  the  limits  are  the  same 
in  both  cases,  except  that  as  the  effect  of  speaking  is 
nsnally  ephemeral  and  transitory  depending  on  the  occa- 
sion and  the  numbers,  and  above  all  the  conduct  of  the 
audience,  a  remedy  might  be  resorted  to  in  one  case  which 
would  be  deemed  sujferfluous  in  the  other,  A  seditious 
speech,  if  it  have  any  effect  at  all,  usufdly  operates  instan- 
taneously, and  tiie  extent  of  the  evil  can  usually  be  esti- 
mated from  the  conduct  of  tlie  day ;  while  published  libel 
is  far  reaching,  and  may  become  more  obnoxious  as  time 
advances.  Public  meetings  held  for  discussion  of  public 
affairs  are  sometimes  used  only  as  a  cloak  for  demon- 
strations of  physical  force,  and  with  the  secret  intent  of 
overawing  the  Government  and  concussing  it.  Lord 
Abiuger,  C.R,,  is  said  to  have  charged  the  jury  at  a  trial  of 
Chartists,  that  to  summon  a  meeting  of  3000  or  4000  people 
to  discuss  things,  or  form  a  deliberative  assembly,  was  a 
larce ;  and  if  an  assembly  was  such  as  to  render  all  notion 
of  serious  debate  impossible,  and  if  the  only  object  was  to 
hear  one  side,  then  it  could  not  be  viewed  as  anything  but 
illegal."  Yet  great  allowances  must  be  made  in  times  of 
excitement  as  to  wlrnt  is  legitimate  to  be  considered  and  put 
forward  at  public  meetings.  As  Erskine  observed,  "  It  was 
ol'ten  said,  that  bold  language  was  hehl  at  public  meetings  ; 
it  was  certainly  bokl  to  say,  that  the  people  had  a  right  to 
n^sist  and  that  they  ought  to  rise,  but  there  were  some  occa- 
sions which  rendered  the  boldest  language  warrantable/'* 

5  B.  w  Reeves,  2  Peake.KP.C.  84  ;  R.  v  Stockdale,  lb.  Sfi. 

'^  m  Tfirl  Dob.  (3)  1050. 

^  o2  Pari  Hist,  313.    LoRD  CuATnAM,  ou  a  grestt  cwic^'^cm,  %;3^^*' 


Unpublished  seditious  imting.Sueh  was  the  dis- 
regard of  prmtdple  by  the  judges  of  a  former  time,  that 
Peacham,  a  clergyman,  was  found  guilty  of  treason  for 
certain  words  in  a  sermon  found  in  his  study,  wliicli  had 
never  been  published,  nor  was  ever  intended  to  be  preachetL^ 
And  the  same  was  heki  as  to  an  mipublisbed  paper  on  the 
rationale  of  Government  found  in  Algernon  Sidney*s  study, 
and  never  published,  Judge  Jefireys  holding  that  the  writing 
was  per  se  an  act  of  treason.^  But  while  mere  words  or 
niere  unpublished  writings  cannot  be  construed  into  an 
oti'ence  against  the  government  in  the  natin*e  of  seditious 
libel,  yet  when  the  writing  is  published  and  can  be  construed 
into  a  compassing  the  death  of  the  Sovereign,  then  it  is 
nothing  less  than  an  overt  act  of  treason,^ 

Libels  mi  the  Sfymreign. — In  the  free  play  of  speech 
and  vtTiting,  whenever  a  seditious  tendency  was  indulged, 
it  was  in  former  times  inevitable,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Sovereign  should  be  marked  out  for  comment.  In  any  cir- 
cumstances great  delicacy  of  treatment  is  here  imperative. 
In  a  constitutional  country  the  wiiole  strength  of  blame 
can  be  sufficiently  directed  against  the  ministers  and  ad- 
visers, who  are  deemed  responsible  for  all  the  great  issues 
of  affairs.  In  this  view  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  the 
Sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,  and  hence  whatever  grievance 

**  If  the  king^s  Rervarits  will  not  pennit  a  constitutional  questitm  1u 
be  decided  on,  according  to  the  forms  and  on  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  it  must  then  be  decided  in  some  other  manner;  niui 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  given  up — ratlier  than  tlie  nation  shall 
aurrender  their  birthright  to  a  despotic  mini'^terj  I  hope,  ohi  as  I 
jiiiij  I  tihall  see  the  question  brought  to  issue  and  fairly  tried  between 
tlie  people  and  the  Govertnnent/'^ — 16  Purl.  Hint  747. 

To  which  Erskine  added :  "  1  was  bom  a  free  man,  and  I  will 
never  die  a  slave.''— 32  Pari  Hut  313. 

Fox  also  observed :  **  When  the  power  of  pubhc  speaking  was 
taken  away,  what  was  there  left  but  the  patience  of  implicit  sub- 
in  lesion  :  wliat  hopcM  could  be  entertained  that  grievances  w<^>uld  be 
removed »  when  those  who  felt  them  dared  not  complain  ?  " — 32  Purl. 
HhL  352. 

J  Peachara's  Case,  Cro.  Cb.  125;  Foater,  199. 

2  Sidney's  trial,  9  St.  Tr.  889,  893;  FoHter,  198.  An  Act  nf 
Pariiament  afterwards  was  passed,  in  1689,  to  revernc  that  judgment, 
—9  St  Tr.  996.  And  see  further,  post,  as  to  the  effect  oi 
publication  and  its  evidence. 

^25  Ed.  III.  c,  2:  Hale,  P.  C  118;  Foster,  198;  Willkms'  Cas^ 
2IioII,  Eep.  88;  3  lust  121.      See  jwi,  p.  '^\. 
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exists  to  engage  the  puMc  mind,  tlie  nature  of  the  redress 
"being  entrusted  to  some  responsible  ministers,  the  matter 
can  always  be  exhausted,  without  requiring  to  deal  with  the 
conduct  of  more  than  a  few  constitutional  ad\4ser9.  Intlie 
minds  of  all  good  citizens  the  character  of  the  Sovereign  is 
sacred,  and  little  embarrassment  in  modem  times  haa  arisen 
in  separatii}g  topics  that  are  in  no  way  necessarily  con- 
nected with  each  other.  All  such  diflRcnlties  are  rather 
things  of  the  past  Aforeover  seditious  speeclies  and 
wiitings  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
treasonable,  for  treason,  being  an  offence  personal  to  tlie 
Sovereign,  all  that  relates  to  it  falls  more  properly  under 
that  division  of  the  law  treating  of  "  Government" 

The  older  doctrines  as  to  speaking  agamst  the  Sove- 
reign.— In  ancient  times  libels  on  the  Sovereign  were  not  so 
easily  disposed  of,  and  occasioned  great  difficulty.  When 
the  Emperor  Augustus  was  called  to  power,  it  was  made 
a  penal  offence  to  call  him  a  boy.^  And  it  is  said  that 
he  w^as  once  disposed  to  punish  severely  a  historian  who 
passed  some  stinging  jests  on  hun  and  his  family,  but 
Maecenas  advised  hirn  that  the  best  policy  was  to  let  these 
pass  and  be  forgotteo.'^  Caesar  said  that  to  retaliate  was 
only  to  contend  with  ioipudence  and  put  oneself  on  tlie 
same  levei^  And  even  Tiberius  acted  on  the  same  view.^ 
The  Theodosian  Code  also  made  this  the  law%  and  expressly 
declared,  that  slanderers  of  majesty  should  be  unpunished, 
for  if  this  proceeded  from  levity,  it  was  to  be  despised;  if 
from  madness,  it  was  to  be  pitied ;  and  if  from  malice  it 
w^as  to  be  forgiven  ;  for  all  such  sayings  were  to  be  regarded 
according  to  the  weight  they  bore,^  In  our  own  country 
statutes  were  often  passed  to  protect  the  sovereign*  The 
statute  of  Edward  L  described  il  as  an  offence  to  publis^h 
false  news  or  tales,  whereby  discord  might  grow  between 
the  king  and  his  people.^    To  say  that  the  king  was  not  the 

1  32  Pad.  Hiat  518.  «  Suet  Aug. ;  Dion  Cass,  k  lii.  »  AuL 
Gell.  b,  vi.  c.  11, 

''  Suet.  Tib.  It  has  been  said  that  slanders  are  very  mucb  to  be 
feared,  wben  tbey  are  expressed  in  witty  SAyings^  for  people  delight 
to  repeat  Ibein, — Cher,  de  Mere^  Disc,  de  la  Conrers^ 

^  Tkeod.  Code,  Si  quie  Imper.     And  it  is  related  in  modem  times, 
that  Catlierine  de  Medicis  and  Francis  I.  allowed  themselves  and 
their  immaters  to  be  satirized  in  ctmiediea  w\l\\Q\it  ^\\\\V.— lioXzac..^ 
^/^isl  G  3  Ed,  L  c.  84  ;  Britt,  b.  i.  c,  Vi,mxU,\.hl,, 
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rightful  king,  or  that  another  was  so,  was  deemed  treason 
in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.^  And  the  same  decisioD  was  re- 
peated in  the  time  of  George  II.,  wheo  an  allegorical  de- 
scription was  given  in  31ist's  JournaV^  A  Welsh  bai^d  wa5 
executed  in  1541  for  smging  prophecies  against  the  king. 
The  statute  of  1554  punislied  the  inventing  and  repeating  of 
false  news  about  the  king  or  queen  with  the  piUory  and  loss 
of  both  ears,  and  the  publication  of  the  same  inventions 
with  the  loss  of  the  right  hand^  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  made  an  ofl'ence  to  make  pretended  con- 
juration of  the  queen's  death,*  And  for  writing  about  her 
laaiTiage  with  tlie  Duke  of  Anjon,  Stubbes  was  sentenced 
to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,^  Even  in  the  time  of  James 
I,  a  barrister  was  convicted  of  high  treason  and  executed 
.  ibr  uttering  a  prediction,  that  the  king  would  die  in  a  certain 
year,  which  he  specified®  And  a  statute  of  Anne  made  it 
high  treason  to  maintain  in  writing  or  print,  that  the  king 
and  Parliament  could  not  regulate  the  succession  to  the 
crownJ  WJien  Wraynham  said  of  King  James  I,,  "  He  is 
but  a  man,  and  so  may  err/'  the  judge  said  it  was  scandal- 
ous, for  it  implied  error  in  the  king ;  and  the  defendant 
was  fined  1,000?.,  was  made  to  ride  with  his  head  to  the 
horse's  tail,  and  had  his  ears  lopped.®  Yet  the  judges  held, 
that  to  speak  words  stating  that  the  king  was  the  greatest 
drunkard  in  the  kingdom  was  no  treason.^  In  1005  the 
Lord  Chancellor  took  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  certain 
petitions  of  the  Puritans,  and  they  and  all  the  Star  Chamber 
held  that  a  petition  to  the  king  which  intimated,  that  "  if  he 
denied  their  suit  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  would  be 
discontented/*  was  an  offence  very  near  to  treason,  and  it  was 
finable  by  discretion,  for  it  tended  to  raise  sedition,  rebel- 
lion, and  discontent  among  the  people,^''  And  the  judges 
also  held  it  was  finable  to  say  of  the  king,  that  he  intended 
to  grant  toleration  to  Papists,  especially  as  the  king  had 
protested  that  **  before  he  would  do  such  a  thing  he  would 
spend  tlie  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  body."  ^^     In  Peacham's 

^  GemiaiTie'e  Caee,  2  Ed.  IV.  3  St,  Tr.  362.  «  Holt's  Libel,  96. 

M  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  0,  3,  ante,  p,  54.        -»  6  Kliz.  c.  15.        ^  1  Hallani, 
Const.  Hint.  c.  5.  ^  R.  r  WiihBme,  *2  Rail.  Rep.  88.  '  4  &  5 

Aniip,  c.  20,  §  L         »  6  L.  Bacon* «  Lett.  3t  L  "  H.  v  Wilhanis, 

lyn.  C7l  126;  3  St  Tr.  Sm.        *^  8  Somers^  TTa;ctB,  122,        »^  Crt>. 
Jus.  38. 
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case  the  judges  held,  that  to  charge  the  king  in  a  writing 
which  was  never  publisliedj  that  *'  the  king  might  he  stricken 
with  death,  and  that  the  people  will  rise  against  him  for 
taxes  and  oppressions,"  was  treason,  though  many  of  the 
judges  thought  it  was  not'  In  1628  one  Pine  said  of 
Charles  h,  that  **  he  was  as  unwise  a  king  as  ever  was :  he 
was  carried  as  a  man  would  carry  a  child  with  an  apple  : 
and  that  he  was  no  more  fit  to  he  king  than  Hickwright 
(an  old  simple  fellow  who  was  Pine's  shepherd)/'  All  the 
judges  met  and  considered,  whether  this  amounted  to  high 
treason  or  what  else,  and  they  resolved  that  these  words, 
wicked  as  they  might  be,  were  not  treason.^  And  to  protect 
Charles  IL  against  being  called  a  heretic  or  Papist,  a 
special  statute  %va3  passed,  hmited  to  his  life.^  A  solicitor 
in  a  coflee-house,  when  provoked  by  some  impertinent 
questions,  once  hastily  said,  **  I  am  for  equality  and  no 
king/*  He  was  prosecuted  and  found  guilty,  imprisoned, 
pilhiried,  and  struck  ofi'  the  roils.^ 

Modern  eases  as  to  sedUioiis  vmtim/s  againM  the 
Sovereign. — ^The  more  modern  cases  show  greater  and 
greater  difficulty,  owing  to  the  feelings  of  juries,  who  are 
difficnlt  to  controul.  In  the  case  of  Wilkes,  who  in  the 
North  Briton,  No.  45,  substantially  attacked  the  personal 
honour  and  veracity  of  the  king  and  his  Government, 
and  thereby,  as  was  alleged,  tended  to  excite  tumults  and 

1  Peacham:B  Caae^  Cro.  Cb,  126  ■  3  St.  Tr.  870.  ^  Ym^'n  Case, 
3  St.  Tr  36a 

a  13  Cli.  IL  c.  1 ;  32  Pari  nir4t.  518,  It  was  held  not  treason  for 
a  defendant  to  publish,  that  King^  Chnrlea  IL  had  abused  bis  power 
to  the  overdirow  of  reli^iur],  laws,  and  liberties,  and  that  the  people 
ought  to  resist. — R.  v  Brewster,  Holt^  Lib.  87.  In  16G0  one 
Lenthall  was  rcpreliendedfor  saying  in  tbe  House  of  CoinuionSj  that 
lie  wbo  drew  bis  sword  against  tbe  king  committed  as  bigb  an 
u (fence  as  he  that  cut  off  the  kinj^^s  beath — 4  Pari  Hist  42. 
Wbitelocke^  for  giving  a,  private  legal  opinion  that  a  certain  corn- 
mission  of  the  Crown  was  illegal,  was  chtirged  before  the  Star 
Chamber  witli  contempt  of  the  prerogative,  and  he  was  only  dis- 
cbargofl  after  his  submission. — 1  Hallani^  Const.  Hist,  c,  6.  A 
publisher  ofMuf's  Weekhj  Jounml  was  fonnd  guilty  of  publishing, 
tba^t  the  king's  legitimacy  and  title  to  the  Crown  were  called  in 
i|rieHtion  under  the  form  of  an  allegory.—K,  v  Ckarke  (a.d.  1729), 
jifirnard.  304,  To  publish,  that  the  late  sovereign  misapph'ed, 
\\' listed,  and  dissipated  tbe  treasure  of  tbe  kingdom,  was  keld  ^. 
ueditiou^  libel — It  r  Shebbeare,  Holt  Lib*  89, 

^  R  V  FwBtj  22  St,  Tr,  47L 
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insurrections,  he, as  being  the  author. and  also  those  who  were 
the  prill tei^s  and  publishers  of  the  libel,  was  found  gmlty.^ 
The  case  of  Junius'  letter  to  the  king,  in  which,  as  the 
Attorney-GreJieral  urged,  every  bad  quality  was  imputed  to 
the  king,  and  every  good  quality  was  denied  to  him,  was  a 
striking  example  of  the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  how  juries 
might  deal  with  circumstances  supfjosed  to  be  so  near  the 
dividing  line  between  lawful  public  comment  and  seditious 
excess.  In  the  first  of  several  trials  for  publishing  that 
memorable  letter,  the  jury  found  the  publisher  guilty,^  In 
the  two  other  trials  for  the  same  publication  the  jury,  after 
deliberating  seven  and  ten  hours  respectively,  gave  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  publishers  of  not  guilty.^  The  other  pro- 
secutions in  respect  of  the  same  libel  were  then  abandoned 
by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  without  a  trial,  as  not  likely 
to  be  successful.  In  the  ease  of  Perry,  who  said  "  the  king 
was  not  popular,"  this  was  deemed  no  libel*  In  one  case 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  set  forth  as  a  doctrine  of  the 
ConstitutioD,  tliat  "  the  kingly  office  may  go  on  in  all  its 
functions  without  Lords  or  Commons  5  from  the  king 
alone  we  unceasingly  derive  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  "  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved,  that  this  was  a  high  breach  of 
the  pri\aleges  of  that  House,  and  ordered  the  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute.  The  jury,  however,  found  the  author 
not  guilty /"• 

To  say  that  *'  it  would  be  well  if  there  was  a  total  change 
of  system,  and  that  the  successor  of  the  present  Sovereign 
would  have  the  finest  opportunity  of  becoming  nobly 
popular/'  may,  when  taken  with  the  context,  mean  little 
more  than  that  the  Sovereign  had  erred  honestly  and 
been  misled  by  his  counsellors,  without  implying  any 
corrupt  motive  or  intention  to  oppress  or  favour  any  class 
of  men.  And  it  need  not  be  construed  to  imply  any 
thing  which  necessarily  tends  to  bring  the  Sovereign  into 

1  R,  t?  Wilkee,  Holt,  Libel,  97,  =  R.  r  Alraon,  20  St.  Tr.  83*1. 
»  R  V  Woodfall,  20  St  Tr.  903  ;  R.  v  Miller,  20  SL  Tn  895.  *  'dS 
Pari.  Deb,  (3)  .179.  J 

*  K.  V  Reeves,  26  St.  Tr.  530.    In  another  case,  where  the  defendant 
publiflheJ  ill  Lis  newspaper  th^t  the  Emperor  of  Ruweia  was  a  tjninr 
to  his  o^v^l  suhjecta  and  ridiculous  in  tlie  face  of  Europe,  and  hud 
prah/blted  the  exportation  of  timber,  the  ^liry  found  him  guilty. — 
Jii  r  Vmt,  21  St  Tr,  642. 
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contempt  and  hatred.  If  so,  then  it  is  no  lihel,  and  cannot  be 
interfered  witk*  In  that  case  Lord  Ellenl>uroiighj  C.  J,,  said, 
that  "  if  a  person  who  admits  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  liis 
Majesty  laments,  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  he  has  taken 
an  nnfortnnate  and  erroneous  view  of  the  interests  of  his 
dominions,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  tends  to 
degrade  his  Majesty  or  to  aUenate  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects, lie  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  libellous  ; 
hut  it  must  he  with  peifect  decency  and  respect,  and 
without  any  imputation  of  had  motives.  If  the  a\' riter  were 
to  go  one  step  further  and  say  or  insinuate,  that  his  JIajesty 
acts  from  any  partial  or  corrupt  view,  or  with  an  intention 
to  favour  or  oppress  any  individual  or  class  of  men,  then  it 
would  become  most  libellous/'^  In  another  case  a  news- 
paper pnhhshed  the  following :  "  It  is  with  the  deepest 
concern  we  have  to  state,  that  the  malady  under  which  his 
Majesty  labours  is  of  an  alarming  description,  and  may  be 
considered  hereditary.  It  is  from  authority  we  speak''  A 
criminal  information  having  been  filed,  and  a  trial  had,  it 
appeared  that  the  publisher  had  no  authority  for  the  stat^:!- 
nient.  The  judge  told  the  juiy  it  was  a  criminal  act  to 
publish  of  any  man  that  he  was  insane,  and  as  the  defendant 
admitted  it  was  false,  this  was  a  libeh  The  court  held  this 
\\^as  a  right  direction,  and  it  was  also  right  to  tell  the  jury, 
that  he  who  publishes  matter  calculated  to  defame  must  be 
presumed  to  have  intended  to  defame,  unless  he  shows  the 
contrary ;  in  other  words,  that  mahce  was  implied.^ 

RecmU  statutes  against  inHniidaiittg  t-IieSoverelffu.— 
In  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  any  person  compassing  the 
death  of  tlie  Sovereign  being  guilty  of  treason,  much  diffi- 
culty existed  as  to  what  was  an  overt  act  amounting  to 
such  compassing.^  In  1796  and  1817  any  compassing  of 
persoDal  injury  to  the  Sovereign  or  of  levying  war  in  order 
to  compel  by  force  or  constraint  the  Sovereign  or  his  sue- 
cessors  to  cliange  his  measures  or  counsels,  or  to  intimidate 
either  House  of  Parliament,  and  when  put  in  writing  and 
published,  w^as  declared  to  amoimt  to  treason.^ 

*  R  V  Lambert,  2  Camp,  402.    The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
\  ifuilty  in  this  ease^  w  hfeh  was  an  indictment  of  the  pubhsher  of  tlie 
Morning  Chrome k  in  1809. 

2  K  V  Lmnbert,  2  Cmnpk  402;  22  Si  Tr.  953.       ^  TX,  17  '^^T^^^.'L^. 
'  C  257.      *  25 Ed.  IIL  a  2,      ^  36  Geo.  UL  c.  7  \  t)l  <^^qA\V ^.  ^. 


And  the  statute  of  1796  made  any  writiiig,  speaking,  or 
preadiing,  whicJi  incited  to  a  hatred  or  contempt  of  majesty 
nr  the  GDvemment,  a  high  misdemeanour.^  And  that  law 
continued  until  1848,  when  it  was  repealed  and  superseded 
hj  another  enactment,  which  is  now  in  force.  By  this  later 
Act,  whoever  intends  to  levy  war  against  her  Majesty  in 
order  by  force  to  compel  her  to  change  her  measures  or  1 
counsels,  or  in  order  to  intimidate  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  move  foreigners  to  invade  the  kingdom,  if  such 
intention  be  expressed  by  printing  or  open  and  advised  , 
speaking,  or  by  any  overt  act,  then  he  is  guilty  of  felony.^ 

Libeh  on  ministers  of  state. — The  same  consideration 
which  protects  the  Sovereign  from  libels  extends  in  a  lai^e 
degree  to  the  ministers  of  state»  as  part  of  the  executive 
(Government,  There  must  be  ministers,  and  there  must  be 
credit  given  to  these  ministers  that  they  know  their  duties, 
rights,  and  powers,  and  that  they  give  to  these  their  best 
attention,  free  from  corruption  and  the  vices  incident  to  the 
exercise  of  all  but  absolute  authority.^    Holt,  C.  J.  said,  that  ( 

^  36  Geo.  IIL  c.  7^  §  2.  The  words  were  :  "Whoever  mahciously 
and  advisedly,  by  printings  preaching",  or  ^peakingj  uses  words  to 
iiK'ite  or  stir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  Majesty, 
liis  heirs  or  succeysors^  or  the  Govemment  and  Constitntioo  as  by 
hiw  establisliedj  eorarnits  a  mitidemeanourT  punishable  as  in  other 
cftaes^  and  on  a  second  offence  is  punishable  with  seven  years'  trans- 
portation." Fox  Baid  under  that  Act  freedom  became  a  mockery, —  j 
m  Pari  Hht  272.  ' 

3  11  <S:  12  Vic.  c.  12  ;  Stst.  L.  Eev.  Acts,  1871, 1875  ;  ?0  &  21  Vic. 
e.  3  ;  27  &  28  Vic.  c.  47.  The  punishinent  is  iinprieoriment  for  two 
years,  or  penal  servitude  for  life  or  seven  years.  The  remedy  tor 
spoken  words  must  he  prosecuted  in  six  days,  and  no  cost^  are  to  be 
ill h> wed  to  the  prosecutor.     Two  witne^^sea  are  required, 

*  **  It  ia  for  the  mtercats  of  society,  that  the  public  conduct  of  men 
should  be  criticiKed  without  any  other  limit  than  tliat  the  waiter 
sliuuld  have  an  honest  behef  that  what  he  writes  is  true.  But  the 
l>ub]ic  have  nn  ef|ual  inte resit  in  the  maintenance  of  tlie  pubhc 
rharacter  of  puliHc  uien  ;  and  public  affairs  could  not  be  conducted 
by  men  oi  honour  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  if  we 
were  to  sanction  attacks  on  them  destructive  of  tlieir  honour  and 
character  and  made  without  any  foundation.  The  true  position  ia 
thi;^.  Where  the  public  conduct  of  a  pnldic  man  is  open  to  aniinad- 
versionj  and  the  writer  who  is  commenting  upon  it  make.?  imputations 
nil  his  njotives,  whicli  anse  fairly  and  legitimately  out  of  his  con- 
duct, 80  that  a  jury  shall  say,  tltat  the  criticism  w^as  not  only  lioncHt 
hut  Mfso  weil  fnuifdeAf  an  action  is  nut  maiixtainahle.  But  it  m  no'' 
because  a  puhlia  writer  fancies,  thai  the  coivd\i^:\.  ot  bi"^\i\jY\i;  umu\ 
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to  assert,  that  cornipt  officers  are  appointed  to  administer 
affairs  is  a  reflection  on  the  Government,  and  tends  to  be.L^^pfc 
,  an  ill  opinion  of  the  administration  of  the  Government  J 
"  Criticisms  which  make  no  fair  allowances  to  these  public 
seiTants  as  being  honestly  desirous  to  do  their  work  well, 
and  imputing  corruption  or  dishonesty,  or  any  other  personsil 
vice  incompatible  with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  are  thus  treated 
as  libels,  Kearly  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  libels  on 
miniaters  of  state  turn  on  this  point,  whether  some  gross 
personal  vice  or  moral  defect  is  attributed  to  individual 
m embers  of  tlie  Government,  This  is  sometimes  described 
as  bringing  Government  into  contempt,  or  exciting  sedition, 
these  being  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  imputations. 
But  the  modern  pmctice  is  to  disregard  many  imputations 
which  formerly  were  made  matter  of  prosecution  as  sedi- 
tious. To  charge  folly,  or  imbecility,  or  incapacity  to  a 
membei  of  the  Government  may  be  quite  compatible  witli 
I  avoiding  undue  license  or  the  imputation  of  malice  or 
corruption,  and  this  is  said  to  be,  because  honest,  w^ell- 
meaning  men  do  as  great  public  mischief  as  those  who  are 
able  but  unprincipled.  If  therefore  the  drift  of  the  public 
writer  is  not  to  discuss  the  matter  in  its  bearings  on  public 
interests,  but  to  impute  dishonesty  to  the  individual  minis- 
ter, the  writing  is  a  libel.  And  it  is  not  the  less  libellous 
because  an)--  one  individual  of  the  Government  may  not  be 
specilied  or  indicated,  if  the  whole,  that  is  to  say,  several 
of  the  high  officials  are  clearly  iucluded,  as  was  the  case 
wdiere  Tutchin  alluded  to  "  the  inflneuce  of  French  gold  on 
the  conduct  of  affaii's,  and  accused  those  wdio  had  the 
management  of  the  navy  of  ignorance  and  incapacity."  ^ 


open  to  the  suspicion  of  dlBhonesty,  he  is  tlierefore  juBlified  in 
^ftssailmg  his  character  aa  diRhonest/' — Per  Cochhum^  C  J.,  Campbell 
V  SpottiBwoode,  3  B.  *S-  S.  777, 

»  TutcIiiii'B  Case,  14  St  Tr.  1128. 

8  E.  V  Tutchin,  14  St  Tr.  1095.  In  R.  v  Lusford,  in  1791,  a  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  was  found  guilty  of  a  libel  for  arguing,  that 
the  real  object  of  a  certain  naval  e^cpedition  was  not  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be— "that  the  miuiBtry  had  deluded  the  people,  and  acted 
without  policy^  prudence,  or  «pirjt."^29  ParL  Bist  658,  It  was 
also  once  held,  that  to  charge  a  Govenmient  with  intending  to  violate 
a  public  treaty  with  a  foreign  Government,  and  with  boing  enemies 
to  the  public  good,  w&B  JibeiJoiis^  according  to  t\\e  inside  ol  i't^i^'C\\\^ 
tho  subject  &nd  the  circumstanceB  of  the  time, — ^iL  ^^iiaskOsXvix^Vl 


Cobbett,  in  1804,  published  a  letter  charged  with  in- 
vective, and  among  other  things  spoke  of  L^^rd  Hardwicke, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Eedesdale,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  as  "a  very  eminent  sheep  feeder 
from  Cambridgeshire,  assisted  by  a  very  able  and  strong- 
built  chancery  pleader  from  Lincoln's  Inn/'  The  prose- 
cution urged,  that  this  letter  had  for  its  purpose  to  degrade 
and  vilify  the  whole  administration  of  government  in 
Ireland,  and  to  expose  it  to  the  scorn  and  exeemtion  of 
the  Irish  people.  His  counsel  defended  it  as  fair  ridicule 
and  good  English  humour,  having  the  object  of  *'  support- 
ing the  good  Government  of  Ireland  and  the  removal  of 
the  present  inefficient  administration/'  Lord  Ellen  borough, 
C.J.,  told  the  jur}\  that  "if  a  publication  be  calculated 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  by  bringing  the 
Government  into  disesteem,  whether  the  expedient  be  by  | 
ridicule  or  obloquy,  the  pei*son  so  conducting  himself  is 
exposed  to  the  inflictioDS  of  the  law.  It  is  a  crime/'  And 
in  commenting  on  passages  the  judge  suggested,  that  it 
was  instigating  the  people  to  rebellion.  The  jury  found 
Cobbett  guilty.^  And  in  1820  Sir  F.  Biirdett  was  con- 
victed of  a  seditious  libel  for  publishing,  that  "divers liege 
subjects  were  inhumanly  cut  down  and  killed  by  lus 
Majesty's  troops  '*  at  a  certain  place  in  a  riot.^  Hunt  was 
prosecuted  for  an  article  in  the  Exmmntr  newspaper 
commenting  on  the  excess  of  flogging  in  the  army,  a 
sentence  of  one  thousand  lashes  having  been  ordered 
in  one  case ;  and  though  the  judge,  Lord  EllenboitJngb, 
tuld  the  jury,  that  it  was  a  libel  and  intended  to  excite 
disaffection  in  the  army,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty,^ 

When  ministers  of  the  day  are  charged  with  some 
personal  dishonesty  or  corruption,   they   have   the   same 

iS/,  Tr,  626.  To  puhlish  a  writing  that  his  Majesty's  troops  in- 
Tiiiiiianly  murdered  iiinocent  subjects  ob  an  occasion  specified  was 
held  to  be  &  seditious  libel.— R.  v  Home,  20  St  Tr,  651  ;  Ccrwp.  672. 

*  R.  V  Cohbett,  %d  SL  Tr.  54.  Mr,  Justice  Johnson,  an  Irislj  judge, 
wri9  known  to  the  autlior,  and  Cobbett  was  never  calied  upon  tQ 
receive  sentience. 

a  R.  V  Biirdett,  4  B.  &  Aid.  95. 

*  R.  r  Hunt^  31  SL  Tr.  367.  In  another  case,  however,  relating 
to  the  same  /ibfjJ,  tW  jury  found  tlie  publislxer  guiUy,^R,  v  Drakard, 

31  Si,  Tr,  495, 
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remedies  as  others,  apart  from  a  state  prosecution.  Thus 
in  1786,  when  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  charged 
by  the  Morning  Herald  with  gambling  in  the  funds 
and  frandnlently  availing  liimself  of  official  information 
to  make  money  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  that  "his 
friends  were  deeply  grieved  by  the  discovery,  but  were 
trying  to  palliate  bis  misconduct,"  he  sued  the  publisher 
for  damages-  Erskine,  for  the  defendant,  admitted  there 
was  no  justification,  and  Lord  Mansfield  told  the  jury 
to  remember,  this  was  a  very  serious  question,  in  which 
all  the  public  were  concerned,  namely,  whether  there 
shall  be  any  protection  to  the  reputation  of  honourable 
men  in  public  or  private  life.  The  juiy  gave  a  verdict 
of  250/.  damages.^ 

Libels  on  ths  Co7Wfitntion.— It  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  besides  speeches  and  libels  charged  with  sedi- 
tion by  way  of  exciting  the  people  against  the  Sovereign 
or  the  ministers,  there  may  be  also  a  libel  which  defames 
and  wantonly  attacks  the  Constitution  itself.  But  as  the 
Constitution  is  at  best  an  abstraction,  it  may  well  seem 
idle  and  hypercritical  to  interfere  with  any  one  for 
commenting  on  such  a  subject.  And  judges  in  former 
times  have  sometimes  used  sweeping  language  such  as 
would  utterly  suppress  free  speech  or  thought  on  almost 
any  political  subject,  for  most  people  are  constantly 
finding  fault  with  the  Constitution  in  one  respect  or 
another,  and  without  allowing  free  scope  to  sucli  fault- 
finding tliere  would  never  be  reformation  or  amendment 
in  anything.  All  those  indictments  and  informations 
for  what  are  called  libels  on  the  Constitution  really 
resolve  themselves  into  one  or  other  of  the  specific 
libels  already  mentioned,  and  to  go  further  is  usually 
to  interfere  with  the  inherent  rights  of  freedom.  It  is 
true,  that  in  certain  states  of  public  feeling  what  may 
otherwise  be  innocent  language  is  viewed  as  an  incentive 
to  public  disorder  and  tumult,  and  hence  the  surround- 
ing circumstances  cannot  but  enter  largely  into  the  con- 
struction of  all  libellous  writings  and  speeches,  when 
I  charged  with  promoting  sedition.  And  this  part  of  such 
business,  it  will  be  seen,  is  well  confided  to  a  jury. 
Political  writers  cannot  be  tied  down  closely  to  xL^ 
1  J  1  Polit  Anecd.  360. 


gnbject  matter  of  tbeir  animadrersioDs^  and  all  attempts 
of  courts  to  define  the  limits  of  this  kind  of  discussion 
have  as  already  stated  been  unsnccessfuL  Parliaments 
as  well  as  the  courts  have  in  recent  times  hecome  much 
more  liberal  in  dealing  with  political  libels,  for,  as  Cobbett 
said,  there  is  always  an  appeal  from  the  tellers  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  tellers  of  the  nation.^  As 
a  great  master  has  obsen-ed : — "  K  in  the  march  of  the 
human  mind  no  man  could  have  gone  before  the  establish- 
ments of  the  time  he  lived  in,  how  could  our  establish- 
ment  by  reiterated  changes  have  become  what  it  is  ? 
If  no  man  oould  have  awakened  the  public  mind  to 
errors  and  abuses  in  our  government^  how  could  it  have 
passed  on  from  stage  to  stage,  through  reformation  and 
revolution,  so  as  to  have  arrived  from  barbarism  to  its 
modem  pitch  of  happiness  and  perfection  ? "  ^  "  Govemmen  t 
has  at  all  times  been  in  its  own  estimation  a  system 
of  perfection ;  but  a  free  press  has  examined  and  de- 
tected its  errors,  and  the  people  have  from  time  to  time 
reformed  it**  ^ 

Some  e^ramples  of  libels  against  the  Constitution. — 
Arguments  and  discussions  now  perfectly  innocent  and  al- 
most part  of  common  knowledge,  or  at  least  admitted  to  be 
open  questions,  formerly  had  serious  consequences.  Tliere 
have  been  in  former  times  instances  of  these  libels  a^inst 
what  may  be  called  the  existing  form  of  government,  where 
courts  and  juries  have  found  the  author  of  the  libel  guilty. 
Thus  to  argue,  that,  in  case  of  the  Sovereign  abusing  his 
powers,  the  subjects  may  and  ought  to  resist  with  force  of 
arms,  was  once  punished.*  In  another  case  the  writer, 
after  justifying  the  regicides,  said,  that  a  rebellion  against 
one  estate  of  the  realm  is  not  properly  rebellion  at  all,  for 
that  there  could  only  be  rebellion  against  the  three  estates 
collectively.  And  be  was  found  guilty.^  Again  it  was 
equally  a  crime  to  argue,  that  the  revolution  settlement  was 
the  destruction  of  the  laws  of  England.*  In  one  case  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  hereditary  right  was  held  guilty, 
though  he  made  no  reflection  on  any  part  of  the  existing 

I  B.  V  Cobbett,  29  St.  Tr.  69.  ^  ErsUm,  art;.  B.  v  Fame,  22 

St.  Tr.  357.  =  Ibid.  *  R  v  Brewster.  15  Cb.  II.  Holt,  Lib. 

B7.  «  B,  u  Harrison,  3  Keb.  841 ;  Vent.  324.         «  R.  v  Browiu 

Ma/i^  Uk  87, 
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government.^  And  Sacheverell  was  impeached  for  in- 
veigliing  too  much  in  the  abstract  against  the  Revolution 
settlement,  though  his  prosecutors  in  turn  suffered  from  the 
reaction,  after  he  M^as  found  guilty  and  was  suspended  from 
preaching  for  three  years.  So  late  as  1764  Nutt  was  con- 
victed of  a  seditioua  libel  for  publishing,  that  the  Eevolution 
was  "an  unjustifiable  and  unconstitutional  proceeding,"-  Dr. 
Shebbeare  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  pillory  for  writing 
that ''  the  calamities  of  the  nation  were  due  to  the  influence 
of  Hanover,  aud  that  the  Revolution  was  the  foundation  of 
all  our  evils  and  calamities."  ^-  Few  can  now  rise  to  such  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  as  led  Fox  in  1774,  proud  of  "  the  hero 
without  vanity  or  passion,"  to  denounce  '*a  libel  on  the 
glorious  Eevolution/*  Fox  said  "  that  was  one  of  the  vilest 
libels  on  the  Constitution  of  this  country  that  ever  was 
published ;  it  was  not  an  abuse  of  this  person  or  that 
person,  but  of  the  Constitution  of  this  kingdom  ;  it  was  a 
libel  upon  the  glorious  Revolution  in  1688,  and  it  terms 
expressly  that  revolntion  a  rebellion  against  King  James."  * 
And  the  House  ordered  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute 
the  author  and  publisher.  And  Paine,  in  1792,  was  convicted 
of  a  seditious  libel  for  viUfying  the  Revolution,  the  Bill  of 
Eights^  the  Legislature,  and  the  Government  generally.^ 

Ar7*estmg  publishers  of  seditious  or  blaspkemotis 
libel. — A  century  ago,  owing  to  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  seditious  libels,  it  was  thought  that  any  Secre- 
tary  of  State  might  issue  his  general  warrant  to  authorise 
the  unknown  author  and  printer  to  be  searched  for  and 
arrested,  and  their  houses  to  be  examined  and  papers  to  be 
seized ;  but  in  the  notable  instance  of  Wilkes  that  notion 

1  R.  V  Bedford,  2  Str.  7B9.  2  ^  ^  Nutt,  Holt,  Lib.  88.  ^  B, 
r  Shebbtare,  A,D.  1758,  Holt,  Lib.  89.  *  17  Far).  Hist.  1055. 

^  n.  V  Paine,  22  St.  Tr.  357.  In  1842  Mason,  a  ChartiBt  lecturer, 
was  iiarangaiiig  the  audience  and  telling  tliem  that  the  laws  were 
made  by  the  aristocracy,  and  that  the  people  had  no  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  representatives,  &c.,  when  a  constable  interfereil 
and  took  Mason  into  eustody.  Mason  was  aftenivards  convicted 
at  Quarter  Sessions  of  aiding  in  an  illegal  assembly,  and  he  wais 
sentenced  to  six  montlis'  impriRonment.  The  Home  SECRiirrARY  and 
Attorn ky-Gexeral  Pollock  Ruid^that  a  constable  on  hearing  seditioii'i 
lajignage  may,  at  his  own  risk,  apprehend  the  party  using  it ;  and 
that  a  constable  hearing  language  which  had  an  inmiBdiate  tendency 
to  produce  a  breach  o£  the  peace  was  entitled  to  int<itfe'i  %a  U^dxi. 
^BBrarl  Dek  (3d)  600. 
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was  for  ever  dispeUetl*  It  i^  true  that,  under  the  general 
law  relating  to  all  criminal  offences,  a  person  who  publishes 
or  prints  a  seditious  libel  may  be  summoned  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  the  charge  against  him,  with  a  view  to  in- 
dictment, regularly  inquired  into.  But  there  is  no  such 
practice  competent  as  a  summary  arrest,  unless  in  course  of 
such  inquiry  a  warrant  should  be  issued,  in  which  case  it 
must  name  the  person  who  has  been  charged.^  Before  the 
Act  of  1848  passed,  which  authorized  justices  of  the  peace 
to  inquire,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1817  sent  a  circular 
to  recommend  the  justices  in  ell  cases  of  blasphemous  and 
seditious  pamphlets  to  issue  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  indi- 
viduals found  selling  or  publishing  these,  and  to  hold  them 
to  bail  to  answer  the  charge.  And  this  circular  was  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.^ 
But  blasphemous  and  seditions  libels  differ  from  other 
criminal  offences  in  this,  that  not  only  justices  of  the 
peace  may  issue  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  individual  libeller, 
but  also  the  Secretary  of  State  may  do  so.  The  origin  of 
this  power  is  obscure,  and  may  be  traceable,  as  Lord 
Camden  suggested,  to  some  confused  notion  that  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative  had  been  delegated  to  this  high  officer 
for  a  purpose  closely  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,*  Still  it  is  settled  by  authority,  that,  though 
the  Secretary  of  State  can  neither  administer  an  oath  nor 
hold  to  bail,  yet  he  can  issue  a  legal  warrant  to  arrest  one 
who  has  published  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  libeh^    The 

^  See  2  Pat,  Com.  (Pera.)  125.  The  mistake  in  iaauing  the  general 
warrant  in  Wilkes'  case  coat  the  Government  lOOflOOL—Rai'M 
Wilkes  46, 

a  See  the  Teqnteites  set  forth.— 2  Pat  Com.  (Pers. )  150,  152. 

■  36  Part,  Deb,  450,  *  Per  L,  Camden,  Entinck  v  Cardngton, 

19  St,  Tr.  1046 ;  2  Wils.  275 ;  Butt  v  Conaiit,  1  B.  &  B.  566. 

*  E.  V  Derby,  Fort  140 ;  R.  *?  Eaabury,  8  Mod.  177 ;  Re  Kendal, 
Salk.  347 ;  5  Mod.  78 ;  R.  v  Sliuckbur^h,  1  Wile.  29.  In  the  case 
of  Derby,  the  printer  of  a  seditioue  libel  m  the  Observatory  a  Secretary 
of  State  iesued  a  warrant  to  arreat  him  as  the  piibb'sher,  and  no  time 
for  exaiii! nation  being  stated,  the  court  held  it  a  good  warrant,  and 
said  it  had  been  bo  settled  in  the  tioie  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — R,  v 
Derby^  Farleac.  140*     The  protesting  peers^  in  1763,  put  ihia  point,  I 

80  far  an  it  bore  on  merabera  of  Parliament  as  well  aa  the  general 
public,  8t»'oi3glji    '*  By  this  doctrine  (that  privilege  of  Purliamenl  I 

does  not  npply  to  seditions  libels)  every  nian^s  liberty,  privilegtvl       ■- 
AS  we/I  as  unprivileged^  is  aurrendered  into  the  handa  of  a  Secretary 
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rest  of  the  proceecliDg  against  tlte  party  so  anesLed  belongs 
to  the  ordioary  procedure.  And  not  only  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  the  Secretary  of  State  may  issue  a  warrant 
to  arrest  the  publisher  of  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel, 
but  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  may  also  do 
so  whenever  an  information  has  been  filed  against  an 
individual  for  such  offence.^ 

lietnedi/bi/ex  officio  information  of  AUorney-General 
for  sedition. — While  at  most  a  Secretary  of  Stat«  can  only 
arrest  and  commifc  for  trial  one  charged  with  a  seditious 
or  blasphemous  libel,  and  while  there  is  no  means  of  sunl« 
marily  arresting  seditious  and  blasphemous  persons  until 
a  charge  has  been  duly  made  and  entertained  by  justices, 
or  an  indictment  has  been  found,  there  is  one  rapid  and 
exceptional  mode  of  proceeding  often  adopted.  And  it 
is  now  at  least  a  remedy  almost  peculiar  to  seditious 
and  blasphemous  libels,  so  that  it  may  properly  be  noticed 

Ihere,  leaving  other  modes  of  procedure  to  be  stated  at  a 
later  page  as  applicable  to  all  libels  generally.  This  ex- 
ceptional and  expeditious  mode  is  a  criminal  information 
filed  ex  ojlcio  by  the  Attorney-General,  or  in  his  absence 
by  the  Solicitor-General     So  great  a  power  vested  in  any 

JsoEScer  of  the  Crown  has  been  denounced  again  and  again 
as  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  sometimes  abused,  or  at  least 
likely  to  be  so  for  unworthy  purposes.  But  the  rule  has 
long  been  recognised,  that  an  Attorney-General  can  always 
of  his  own  mere  motion  file  a  criminal  information  for  any 
misdemeanour,  libel  included,  without  notice  and  without 
the  leave  of  any  court  or  any  functionary;  and  this  he 
may  do  at  any  moment^^    In  a  report  of  a  Committee  of 


of  State.  He  is  by  this  means  empowered,  in  the  first  instaTice,  to 
pro VI ounce  the  paper  to  he  a  Beditious  libel,  a  matter  of  such  difficulty, 
tliat  some  have  pretended  it  I's  too  hi^h  to  be  intrusted  to  a  Epecia) 
jury  of  the  first  rank  and  condition^  He  is  to  understand  nnd  decide 
by  himself  tlie  meaning  of  every  inuendo.  lie  is  to  detemdne  the 
tendency  thereof  and  brand  it  with  his  own  epitlie(^.  He  is  to  ad- 
judge the  piirty  f?uilt3%  and  make  him  anthctr  or  publisher  as  he  aee« 
good  ;  and,  lastly^  he  is  to  give  sentence  by  conimitting  the  party. 
All  tlit'se  authorities  are  given  to  one  single  mngiHtrate,  unaisaisted 
►y  counseh  evidence^  or  jury,  in  a  case  where  the  law  says  no  action 
iill  lie  again pt  him,  because  he  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge." — 
R.  V  Wilkes  19  St,  Tr,  997. 
i  48  Geo,  11  L  c.  58.        ^  Prvijne's  Case,  5  Mod.  45^  ;  ^ot?,  \'?^^ 
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the  House  of  Commons  it  was  stated,  that  the  records ' 
of  such  informations  were  traced  to  Edward  I-,  and  that 
they  were  very  frequent  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIL  and 
Henry  VHL ;  but  another  account  traced  them  no  higlier 
than  Henry  VII.,  when  Empson  aud  Dudley  were  at  work, 
and  that  they  originated  in  a  statute  which  gave  power 
to  courts  oC  Assize*  to  inq[mre  without  giand  juries,  and 
which  was  soon  afterwards  repealed.^  In  short  Holt,  C.  J.,  ^y 
said  they  w^ere  part  of  the  common  law.^  All  agree,  that  ^M 
this  information  ex  ojicio  was  brought  into  proniinence  ^^ 
by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  when  that  court  was  abolished, 
this  proceeding  was  not  abolished  also,  being  at  that  time 
overlooked.  Hale,  C,  J,,  thought  it  au  illegal  practice. 
And  in  168^8  the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  that  in- 
formations in  the  King's  Bench  should  be  taken  away, 
except  leave  of  the  court  was  first  obtained.  But  an 
express  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Eights  to  that  effect  was 
objected  to  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  so  the  matter  was 
left  untouched.^  Subsequent  attempts  have  occasionally 
been  made  to  put  an  end  to  these  informations,  but 
-without  effect,*     The  whole  process  was  complained  of  at 

1  3  Hen.  VIL  c.  1  ;  11  Hen,  VIL  c,  3 ;  2  Inst.  5L  See  E.  v 
Earberry,  20  St  Tr.  861. 

2  Pryiine'e  Case,  5  Mod.  459.  The.  practice  of  the  Attorney- 
General  is6uing  these  informations  was  trnced  by  some  to  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  it  first  became  conspieuous  in  the  early  part  of 
CharloB  I.  ;  and  it^  use  in  support  of  the  prerogative  was  said  to 
have  largely  contributed  to  tbc  general  resentment  of  the  nation 
and  the  end  of  that  king. — 16  Fad.  Hist  45. 

*  13  St.  Tr.  1S70. 

*  16  Pari  Hist.  45,  1175;  23  Pari  Deb.  1070.  It  is  thought 
the  ff  al  a  lit!]  or  of  ex  officio  iufoniiations  was  Augustus,  who  watched 
the  defumatory  libels  which  were  issued  by  Cassius  Severus  under 
feigneil  names. — Suet.  Attg.  And  Tiberius  was  equally  vigilant  in 
tlie  same  matter.— *?« ft.  Tib. 

*^  I  am  fully  convinced^  that  were  it  not  for  such  writings  m  have 
been  prosecuted  by  Attorney-Generals  for  libels,  we  should  never 
have  had  a  Revolution  nor  his  present  Majesty  a  regal  crown.  Nor 
should  we  now  enjoy  a  Protestant  rchgion  or  one  jot  of  civil  liberty. 
Kings  can  hardly  receive  any  intelhgence  but  what  their  ministers 
give  them ;  and  these  gentlemen,  being  guided  by  avarice  and 
ambition,  endeavour  to  represent  every  man  who  strives  to  get  them 
disjm*sscd  from  their  employs,  as  one  who  is  about  to  attack  the 
tlu-one  itself  J  call  him  traitor  directly,  and  then  exert  the  power  of 
the  Crotvn  to  di^molish  lam.  TLe  use  uf  the  won!  treasonable  is 
^^eaeraily  to  give  tbem  a  pretence  for  disTegtitdm^  VW  cQiaimQU  lulfia 
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great  length  by  Home  Took©  as  a  grievous  wrong.^  And 
so  unfair  lias  it  appeared  that  some  judges  in  modern 
times  have  refused  to  allow  one  of  its  privileges,  that 
of  reply,  when  the  Attorn cy-tTeneral  or  Solicitor-GeDeial 
does  not  conduct  the  prosecution  himself,  but  delegates 
the  office  to  another  counsel.^ 

Proeetlure  in  tM  ex  offielo  mformaMon, --This  right  is 
vested  in  the  Attorney-Geneml  or  in  the  Solicitor- Genera  I 
as  an  officer  and  servant  of  the  Crown ;  and  he  must 
exercise  it  on  his  own  responsibility.  Lord  Mansfield 
more  than  once  refused  to  allow  Mm  to  apply  to  the 
King* 3  Bench  Division  for  the  sanction  of  the  court, 
so  as  thereby  to  devolve  the  duty  and  responsibility  on 
the  court  instead  of  taking  it  upon  himself.^  If  however 
the  Attorney-General  hesitates,  he  may  summon  the  de- 
fendant to  show  cause  why  the  information  should  not 
issue.*  The  Attorney-General  may  also  demand  a  trial 
at  bar  instead  of  before  a  single  judge  ^ ;  and  he  has  the 
privilege  of  a  reply  though  the  defendant  call  no  witnesses/' 
The  Attorney- General  has  also  the  benefit  of  a  special  jury, 
and  this  has  sometimes  been  complained  of  when  any 
humble  individual  has  been   the  defendant,  though  this 

r>f  justice/*— Ze//CT*  onLUjeh  (1764)  49.  *'  It  must,  ami  it  ever  wouM 
be  the  bias  of  men,  entrusted  with  power,  to  coiifoimd  successful 
hut  lawful  opposition  with  treasnnitble  resistance,  and  a  powerful 
exposure  of  the  folfies  or  wickedncfls  of  ministers  and  men  in  power 
with  seditious  libels  and  calumny.  The  ingenuity  of  man  could  not 
devise  a  system  of  law,  where  in  cases  of  this  nature  lie  would  not 
say  the  prejudice,  but.  the  inclination  of  those  who  were  to  execute 
the  laws  was  not  generally  to  convict  men  accused  of  having  tranti- 
gressed  them ;  iintl  ui  libel  it  should  further  be  observed,  that,  con- 
trary to  all  other  crimes,  that  wliich  approached  the  confines  o£ 
guilt  was  not  only  innocent,  but  loeritorious  and  useful.^'- — L,  Eollamly 
H.  X.  (1811),  19  Pari  Dek  134. 

^  20  St.  Tr.  660.  The  bare  putting  in  force  of  this  power  may 
subject  a  defendant  to  an  expense  varying  from  60i.  to  2QQL 
without  any  hope  of  indemnity.  It  is,  as  was  said,  a  species  of 
arbitrary  line  hanging  over  every  writer,  publisher,  editor,  printer, 
and  seller  of  a  libellous  writing,— 19  ParL  DeL  143 ;  23  Pari 
Deh.  1081. ' 

3  R.  V  Toakley,  10  Cox,  C.  C.  406  ;  R.  v  Barrow;  10  Cox,  C,  C. 
407  ;  R.  V  Christie,  1  F,  &  F.  75,  535.  ^  R,  i?  Phillips,  B  Burr, 

1665  ;  4  Burr.  2090  ;  R.  v  Wilkes,  4  Burr.  2577  ;  4  Burr.  20ii0 ; 
Wilkes  f?  R.,  4   Bro.   R  C.   360;    Wilmot,  Op.  322.  ^  Ibid, 

••>  R.  V  Johnson,  1  Str.  644.  ^  E,   v  Hoin^i,  t^  ?A..  Tt,  <ei^5«Qi\ 

Ca.rp.  072. 


can  seldom  be  done  with  justice,  seeing  that  libel  is  not 
the  offence  of  the  illiterate.  Besides  a  special  jury  was 
said  to  be  not  peculiar  to  civil  or  criminal  proceedings,^ 
and  the  official  who  had  charge  of  the  special  jury  was 
as  independent  of  the  Crown  a^  the  judge  could  be.  One 
grievous  abuse  long  complained  ol'  was,  that  when  the 
information  was  filed  there  wag  no  means  of  compelling 
the  pi-osecution  to  be  promptly  follow^ed  np.^  At  last 
however,  by  a  statute  of  1819,  if  the  trial  be  not  brought 
on  by  the  prosecutor  within  twelve  months  the  defendant 
is  allowed  to  bring  it  on  himself^;  and  the  same  statute 
compels  the  prosecutor  to  give  a  copy  of  the  information 
to  the  defendant.* 

Polwp  of  €x  officio  mformatioTis. — The  pohcy  of  this 
mode  of  prosecuting  libels  has  had  its  opponents  and  de- 
fenders, though  it  is  now  in  point  of  practice  coniined  to 
seditious  and  blasphemous  libels.  It  has  been  often  com- 
plained of  in  Parliament  as  in  its  secresyand  swiftness  and 
overwhelming  force  too  nearly  akin  to  despotism,  and  some- 
what out  of  harmony  with  a  land  of  liberty,  where  prosecu- 
tions are  subject  to  fixed  and  well  understood  laws,  and 
where  a  man  can  defend  himself  against  all  antagonists  on 
equal  terms.*  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  urged,  that  the 
pre-ss  often  acts  like  an  assassin,  and  must  be  coped  with 
by  weapons  which  may  be  nearly  as  suddenly  and  energeti- 
cally used  ;  and  that  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  confiding 
a  discretion  to  one,  who  is  bound  over  to  prudence  and 
moderation  by  aU  the  circumstances  of  his  office,  and  is  too 
well  watched  to  be  likely  to  abuse  it.  And  it  is  added  that 
though  the  power  has  been  used  since  the  time  of  Edward 
III,  no  great  abuses  have  been  discovered  in  it.  Lilce  the 
sword  of  GoMath,  it  is  reserved  for  great  occasions*'*    And 


! 

4 


»  Att.-Gen.  34  Pari.  Deb.  314 ;  Ersk.  Speeches,  R.  v  Pejry,  22  St. 
Tn  953. 

2  Tlie  Judges  however  said,  in  1770,  that  if  the  Attorney-General 
unduly  delayed  to  bring  the  defendant  to  triafj  the  court  had  power 
to  order  a  trial.— R.  v  Almon,  20  SL  Tr.  856.  ^  qq  Qeo.  IIL  & 

1  Geo.  IV.  c-  4,  §  9.         *  Ibid.  §  8.        ^  16  Parl.Hist.  112L 

**  BuKKE»  indeed^  urged,  that  so  dangerouB  a  power  should  be  cut 

off  from  the  Constitution  hs  a   rotten  limb,  and  that  it  had  only 

encajied  the  notice  of  our  forefathers  in  the  hurry  and  precipitation 

al  the  Be  vol utit (11.^14}  Purl.  HiM.  1152.     As  WEDDEKBUifX  urgod: 

''  Wht^ii  reason  and  souml  principles  dictate  rfttoima\\QT\vm\3a\.v«^Vi^J 
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what  now  makes  less  important  the  existence  of  any 
weapon  so  secret  and  deadly  in  the  hands  of  Government, 
is  the  knowledge,  that  while  there  is  no  censorship  and  no 
registry  of  printing  presses  or  of  newspapers,  while  ednca* 
tion  prepares  its  millions  of  readers  and  writers,  a  ehampion 
will  never  fail  to  come  forth  on  any  great  emergency.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  legions  of  spies  and  informers  a  hand  will 
issue  from  the  crowd  and  write  on  the  wall  in  letters  of 
fire  immortal  slanders — a  hand  without  a  name,  which 
cannot  he  traced,  but  will  leave  many  things  weU  spoken 
and  ivholesome  to  be  remembered  in  all  future  time.^ 

Punishment  for  seditious  libel — The  punishment  for 
seditions  libel  did  not  differ  from  the  punishment  as  to 
blasphemous  and  immoral  libels.  The  pillory  was  often 
selected  as  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  well  as  ordering  the 
defendant  to  appear  at  the  assizes  with  a  paper  denoting 
his  offence.  This  was  done  in  1699  m  a  case  at  Exeter.^  In 
another  case  he  was  ordered  to  go  into  aU  the  courts  of 
Westminster  with  this  paper  in  his  hat,  and  it  is  said  that 
in  Chancery  he  behaved  himself  insolently,  so  that  the 
court  increased  his  punishment  by  imprisonment^  Some- 
times whipping  was  added.*    The  pillory  was  abolished  in 

deterred  by  mere  names  ?  What  might  have  been  proper  400  years 
ago  may  be  now  quite  absurd  and  pernicious." — 16  Pari.  NlM.  1148. 
But  Lord  North  defended  tbe  power  as  a  wholesome  terror  to 
rt"Btrairi  the  virulence  of  the  press.  SpeakiTig  in  the  age  of  WilkcB, 
be  gnid  :  '*  Our  ejes  open  on  libels  ;  our  eyes  close  upon  libels.  In 
short,  libelSj  lampoonSj  and  satires  constitute  all  the  writingj  printing-, 
'and  reading  of  our  time."— 16  Furl.  Hut.  1166. 

*  Me  JuniuBj  ante  p.  90,  An  ex-Att.  Gen.  has  said  :  ^'  In  considering 
whether  a  criminal  information  shoidd  he  issued,  the  Att.-Gen.  has  to 
consider  Yarious  matlers.  The  public  jealousy  is  vigilant  in  all  that 
concerns  the  freedom  of  the  preea.  Juries  have  learned  the  secret 
of  covering  with  their  indulgence  nearly  every  kind  of  expression 
of  opinion  honestly  put  forward,  Wiiat  injury  recoilf?  on  a  Govern- 
ment when  defeated  hy  an  acquitalj  or  even  if  not  defeated,  by  the  risk 
of  forcing  into  notice  and  enbancing  the  importance  of  mock  martjTs  ! 
The  injustice  of  punishing  one  who  may  he  a  mere  instrument  of 
publication,  and  ignorant  of  tbe  evil  he  creates,  while  the  real  author 

tor  practised  libeller  may  contrive  still  to  write  with  more  than  bitter- 
ness Without  risk  of  legal  visitation  1  ^*— 1  Lord  Denmauj  Mem.  370, 
Lord   Mansfield  said  a  court  prosecution  should  never  be  in- 
stituted without  certainly  of  succchs. — 1  Buihr's  Rem,  125, 
^  R.  t?  Beare,  12  Mod,  221 ;  L,  Ravm.  418.  *  K,  v  EiU^ftYVJild 

f  )705;,  8M.  401:  H,  v  Bedford,  Jlglt.  Lib,  107.  *  1^.  ^>iia&.^x, 

fOco.  IL,  Holt,  Lih  108, 


1837,^  and  whippiug  for  this  otfence  lias  long  been  abolished 
also.^  The  punishment  at  common  law  consists  of  fine  or 
imprisonment  or  both,  to  which  may  be  added  surety  of  the 
peace.  ^  And  these  last  are  the  only  punishments  now  left. 
And  if  there  are  several  libels,  a  series  of  terms  of 
imprisonment  may  be  added  one  to  the  other.* 

J  1  Vic.  c.  23 ;  2  Pat  Cora.  (Pers,)  282. 

'^  2  Pat  Com.  (Pers.)  271.  Leigh  ton,  in  1630,  was  fined,  im- 
prisoned, whipped,  pilloried,  slit  in  the  nose,  branded  in  the  face, 
and  lopt  of  hia  ears.^ — 3  St  Tr,  387,  Prynne  was  punished  with 
several  of  tiie  same  pains. ^ — 3  8t,  Tr.  575.  And  Bastrick  had  the 
like  punislinient  for  a  libel  againat  the  hierarchy. ^3  St  Tr,  711. 
Ami  Dangerfield  w^as,  in  addition,  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate, 
and  Newgate  to  Tyburn, — 11  Sf.  Tr.  503.  And  a  ivonian  was  also 
lined  and  pilloried  in  1680.—R.  v  Celher,  Dig.  L.  Lib.  117. 

3  K.  V  Dunn,  12  Q.  B.  1062. 

^  Gregory  v  K  16  Q.  B.  974.  See  further  as  to  punishment 
generally  for  libel,  post. 
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Peeuliaritif  ofUbeh  on  Parlmment—Oi  all  the  subjects 
on  which  the  toiif^ue  and  pen  of  free  citizens  can  be  en* 
gaged,  none  is  to  be  compared  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  legislature.  Parliament  is  at  once  the  centre  of  all 
those  threads  of  discussion — -the  mainspring  of  all  that 
complicated  machinery,  which  reduces  speculation,  argu- 
ment, and  remonstrance  into  practice.  Whatever  can  be 
done  to  influence  Parliament  is  the  first  step  in  all  practical 
reforms.  Whoever  can  advocate,  advise,  warn,  or  entreat, 
looks  to  this  as  the  great  sum  of  his  efforts.  Hence 
the  points  of  contact  and  collision  are  as  numerous  as  the 
variety  of  topics  which  are  always  in  course  of  discussion. 
While  there  is  the  same  freedom  in  public  speakers  and 
writers  to  comment  on  the  work  and  conduct  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  all  its  members,  as  on  all  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution,  there  is  this  striking  difference,  that  Parlia- 
ment can  redress  its  own  wrongs,  avenge  its  ow^n  insults, 
and  dictate  the  bounds  beyond  which  its  critics  must  be 
content  to  be  sdent.  Each  and  every  member  of  Parha- 
ment  has  duties  to  perform,  and  duties  which  are  expected, 
and  the  tongue  of  slander  may  be  too  free  with  his 
reputation,  and  thwart  his  best  efforts.  It  is  therefore 
one  of  the  cliief  heads  of  this  chapter  on  Sedition  to  trace 
out  how  far  the  free  handling  of  critics  and  commentators 
can  go  in  interfering  with  the  labours,  the  digrnty,  and 
reputation  of  that  great  power  in  the  state,  which  has  done 
so  much  and  has  still  constant  arrears  of  work  to  overtake. 
To  watch  or  predict  the  course,  to  adYanc^  U\e;\Ti?L<&\!ii^^^^^^ 
and  pivmote  the  objects    of   Parllamenl   eiU^<a^^  ^\?i.v|^ 
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share  of  every  citizen's  daily  life,  and  he  cannot  choose  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  sequel  of  all  these  hopes  and  fears. 
How  far  and  on  what  occasions  he  is  likely  to  provoke  the 
indignation  of  Parliament,  and  at  what  cost,  onght  now  to 
be  set  forth. 

The  primlege  of  Parliament — The  privilege  of  Par- 
liament, by  which  is  meant  the  exclusive  right  of  either 
House  to  decide  for  itself  on  each  occasion  what  is  or  is 
not  an  interference  with  its  owe  independence,  dignity, 
and  duties,  and  with  those  of  each  of  its  members,  is  so 
obvious  an  accompaniment  of  its  exalted  position  in  the 
economy  of  government,  that  if  it  bad  not  existed  by  a 
long  course  of  usage  it  would  have  required  to  be  invented. 
The  function  of  legislation  being  the  highest  exercise  of 
reason  and  power  known  to  mankind,  it  would  have  been 
a  degradation  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  any  other  court  in 
order  to  vindicate  each  obstruction  of  that  lunction.  And 
though  courts  of  law",  when  in  their  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  are  able  satisfactorily  to  administer  justice 
between  man  and  man  in  all  other  respects,  yet  their  whole 
practice  and  principles  are  based  on  a  fixed  and  certain 
order  of  things,  and  definite  rules  foreordained  for  their 
guidance,  and  which  they  have  no  power  to  change,  how- 
ever  inadequate  and  defective  as  a  means  of  highest 
justice.  This  necessarily  implies,  that  there  must  be  some 
other  tribunal  and  some  other  source  of  power  which  can 
adapt  its  processes  to  a  higher  standard  of  justice,  and  can 
emancipate  itself  from  technicalities  which  are  inevitable 
in  all  ordinary  courts,  and  which  are  felt  even  by 
judges  themselves  to  be  impediments,  and  often  a  cause 
of  humiliation  on  that  very  account.  Where  wisdom  is 
allied  to  power,  and  that  power,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  so  great,  that  it  can  safely  withstand 
all  other  powers  known  to  the  Constitution,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  execute  the  office  of  self- vindica- 
tion,^ And  this  is  the  more  necessary, seeing  that  it  is  entirely 
identified  at  all  times  %vith  the  community,  for  whose 
benefit  it  exists  and  in  which  it  constantly  lives  and  moves. 
Its  very  constitution,  its  means  of  knowledge,  its  intimate 

*  '"  The  House  of  ComnionB,  by  reason  of  its  power  to  refuse  mutiny 

iij7M  and  supplieSj  js  a  power  in  the  ContitUutinu,  which  no  othi^r 

iHJf/j'  could  lesisL  '—Lmd  J,  llmsell,  U.  C,  151  Park  Deli.  ^^^  Vi^. 
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contact  with  the  average  intelligence  of  the  nation  in  all 
its  varied  interests — the  number  of  its  members,  who  them- 
selves are  part  of  the  general  public,  selected  from  a  wide 
constituency,  is  such,  that  all  the  safeguards  against  usual 
eiTor  are  here  concentrated.^  A  body  so  composed  can  with 
difficulty  go  wrong,  or  at  least  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
and  if  it  does  so,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  bodies 
and  all  courts,  which  have  fewer  members^and  less  abundance 
of  counsellors.  The  privilege  of  Parliament  is  a  prominent 
and  settled  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  brought  to 
bear  with  irresistible  efl'ect  at  all  times  where  tiie^e  high 
functions  are  impeded  by  third  parties. 

Privilege  has  usually  been  conceded  to  be  essential  to  the 
supreme  branch  of  the  legislature — ^the  gi-and  inquest  of 
the  nation  (as  Coke  called  it),  which  has  to  defend  itself 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  injudicious  or  ill-intentioned  attacks  of  individuals 
on  the  other  hani^  Burke  said,  ''  People  remain  quiet, 
they  sleep  secure,  when  they  imagine  that  the  vigilant  eye 
of  a  censorial  magistrate  watches  over  all  the  proceedings 
of  judicature,  and  that  the  sacred  fire  of  an  eternal  consti- 
tutional jealousy,  which  is  the  guardian  of  liberty,  law,  and 
justicej  is  alive  night  and  day,  and  burning  in  tlie  House  ot 
Commons."^ 

Jnrhdiction  of  ParUamient  mid>  courts  of  law 
cmifrastect — While  it  is  said  that  Parliament  is  the  exclu- 
sive judge  of  its  own  privileges,  or  rather  of  the  limits  of 
its  own  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  meant,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, that  it  claims  to  be  omnipotent,  and  can  at  will  arro- 
gate to  itself  the  whole  powers  of  courts  of  justice  and  a 
great  deal  more.  On  the  contrary,  couits  of  justice  have 
precisely  the  same  difficulties  as  Parliament  in  determining 
the  bounds  of  their  power  and  authority,  and  this  is  always 
the  most  delicate  of  the  subjects  that  can  engage  their 

*  ^'Tbe  greatest  security  a  people  can  have  for  their  liberty  ii^ 
when  tlie  legislative  power  is  in  the  hands  of  perBOns  so  tiappjly 
distingoished,  that  by  providing  for  the  particular  intcresta  of  their 
several  ranks  tbey  are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
or,  in  other  words,  where  there  is  no  part  of  the  people  that  has  not 
ri  common  interest  with  atleast  onepartof  thelegialatora/'^ilrff^igfi/j, 
J^pf€L  No.  287. 

a  16  Pari  Deh  502;  B8  Pari.   Deb.  (3\  I'ilO.  ^  11  ^^x\. 
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atteDtion,  and  the  latest  chapter  of  the  law  that  can  he  com- 
prehended aright  What  is  meant  is,  that  Parliament  has 
Uie  same  power  to  determine  for  itself  what  it  can  or  can- 
not do — what  is  and  what  is  not  its  proper  bnsiness — as  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  itself,  and  each  is  indeed  the  sole 
exclusive  judge  on  that  point.  Each  is  credited  bj  the 
Constitution  with  sufficient  intelligence,  zeal,  conseientious- 
ness,  and  self-restraint  to  know  what  it  is  called  upon  and 
expected  to  do — how  far  to  advance  in  any  given  direction, 
and  when  to  stop  ;  and  no  other  power  known  to  the  Con- 
stitution can  question  their  respective  decisions.  To  say, 
that  Parliament  would  ever  be  so  foolish  or  ignorant  as  to 
undertake  to  recover  debts  or  decide  questions  of  title  to 
land  or  goods  is  no  greater  and  no  less  than  to  say,  that  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  will  be  so  lost  to  reason  as  to  sub- 
stitute for  a  statute  or  an  axiom  of  common  law  as  its  rule 
of  conduct  some  other  new  and  unheard  of  rule  of  its 
own  de\nsing-^  Each  power  has  of  necessity  a  wisdom  of 
its  own  inherent  in  it,  which  operates  like  an  infallible  in- 
stinct -  But  the  general  work  of  Parliament  lies  altogether 
away  from  the  general  work  of  courts  of  law.  The  latter 
have,  or  are  assumed  to  liave,  certain  pre-ordained  rales  to 
guide  them,  and  of  which  they  are  always  vigilant  and  tena- 
cious, while  the  former  is  incessantly  occupied  in  amending 
the  defects  and  oversights  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  the  best 

^  **  Tlje  House  of  Corrnnons  ib  a  pari  of  the  Hjgli  Court  of  Parlia- 
mentT  wLich  is,  without  question,  not  merelj  a  superior,  but  tlie 
Bupreiue  court  in  tliis  country,  and  liiglier  tlmn  tlie  o^-dinary  courts 
of  lawj'  (Lard  Camden,  Entiiick  » ^Carringto«,  19  St.  Tr.  1047.) 
*'  And  if  we  give  credit  to  the  courts  of  common  law.  that  they  will 
not  issue  writs  of  attachment  escept  in  due  course,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  powers  which  the  law  gives  them,  and  that  notwith- 
st<«nding  the  possible  ahuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  which 
this  principle  may  give  rise,  by  enabling  a  court  to  imprison  for 
any  cause,  wliy  should  we  not  equally  give  credit  to  both  branchen 
of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  that  tliej  al?io  will  duly  execute 
their  powers  in  obedience  to  the  law  from  which  they  derive  them, 
and  to  which,  in  common  with  fdl  other  court^^  they  are  subject, 
though  this  course  may  also  possibly  lead  to  tlie  same  consequence*! 
— the  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  their  imprisoning  any 
one  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure  ?  The  possibility  of  abuse, 
which  is  urged  as  an  objection  tc*  the  power  of  eilher  House  to  issue 
its  tuandate  in  such  a  form,  is  no  valid  argument  agaiD.4t  its  existence/*  i 
—Howard  v  Oossett,  10  Q.  B.  457. 
^  Pt^r  Z>e  Grej,  C.  J.,  re  Crosby,  3  WiVs,  ^<ft. 


,  of  those  very  rules.  Parliament  collects  all  Mnds  of  evi- 
ience  and  knowledge  nsefid  to  guide  it  in  this  elevated 

^Tesearcli.  And  no  human  employment  can  rank  higher,  for 
it  assumes,  that  a  deJinite  law  already  has  been  tried  and 
been  found  hy  the  highest  available  wisdom  to  be  wanting. 
The  pursuit  of  a  higlier  and  still  higher  stahdard  of  laws 
than  any  yet  found  is  tbe  beginning  and  end  of  the  vocation 
of  Parliament^ the  most  transcendent  work  of  human 
intelligence  and  power.  And  yet  in  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  functions  a  court  of  law  sometimes,  as  will 
sJiortly  be  seen,  conies  in  conflict  with  Parliament,  each  in 
course  of  its  proper  business  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  seised 
naturaiJy  and  legitimately  of  a  particular  subject  matter, 
yet  where  it  is  impossible  for  each  to  have  its  wa}^  These 
occasions  are  few  and  far  between,  but  when  they  do  occur 
it  is  absolutely  necessary^  for  one  of  the  two  to  dispose  exclu- 
sively of  the  subject.  Both  having  equal  wisdom,  the  test 
of  precedence  must  depend  entirely  on  which  of  them  has 
the  gi'eater  power  allied  to  thi^  equal  wisdom,  and  Parlia- 
ment, being  acknowledged  to  be  irresistible  in  its  command 
of  resources,  is  confessed,  on  that  account  alone,  to  hold  the 
key  of  the  situation. 

Early  inMmvces  of  Parliament  exercising  its  pri- 
vilegcs, — -That  there  ^vas  some  special  law  corresponding  to 
what  is  now  known  as  privilege  of  Parliament,  was  recog- 
nised at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Eichard  11.^  and  a 
series  of  precedcDts  since  that  time.^  At  first  confused 
ideas  of  the  connection  of  one  thing  with  another  pervaded 
the  practice  of  Parliament,  as  they  pervaded  courts  of 
justice  sometimes  for  like  reasons.  Thus  no  one  can  now 
see,  that  any  breacli  of  privilege  need  he  committed  by  a 
trespasser  who  took  some  ore  fiom  the  mine  of  one  of  tlie 
members,^  or  who  broke  his  fences/  or  who  poached  his 
rabbits;^  and  yet  these  acts,  which  the  ordinary  courts 
could  satisfactorOy  punish,  and  which  involved  no  reason- 
ably close  interference  w^ith  the  discharge  of  a  member's 
duties,  were  punislied  as  breaches  of  privilege.®  The  occa- 
sions in  which  any  conflict  arises  between  Parliament  and 

I  11  Rich.  II.,  3  Kot.  Pari.  244  ;  32  Hea  YI.»  5  Rot.  Pari  239. 
'^  Thompi^on'B  Case,  8  St  Tr.  50.         ^  Qroevenor's  Case,  2  Ap.  1733. 
^  Lord  Barry  in  ore's  Ca^se,  19  Jan,  1840*         &  MmuaV  Qii\&ii  a  ^asfc^ 
JtJM^ir.  1739.         ^  51  Pari  DeK  (3)  97. 


courts  of  law  will,  however,  be  found  more  conveniently 
noticed  on  a  subsequent  page  under  the  head  of  excusable 
libels — namely,  where  publications  issued  by  the  House  are 
protected  against  all  comers — though  the  courts  were  once 
disinclined  to  allow  such  protection.^  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Speaker's  warrant  is  deemed  conclusive  evidence  in  every 
court  of  law,  that  the  commitment  is  legal,  if  it  merely 
state  that  it  is  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
without  any  further  details.^  And  it  follows  that  its  officers, 
who  execute  the  warrant  of  commitment,  are  also  free  from 
punishment  or  liability**  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  it 
is  no  busmess  of  courts  of  law  to  inquire,  whether  the 
contempt  or  breach  of  privilege  on  which  Parliament  acts 
was  really  committed,*  And  when  a  person  so  committed 
seeks  at  the  hands  of  the  court  a  release  by  habeas  corpus, 
the  courts  can  give  no  redress.^  ^y 

Tlie  power  of  emnmittcd  for  breach  of  jyri'vilege. — ^| 
A  statute  of  4  Henry  VHL  c.  8,  enacted,  that  aJl  accuse-  ' 
ments,  executions,  fines,  and  punishments,  and  condemna- 
tions of  members  of  Parliament  should  be  utterly  void. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  here  to  advert  to  all  the  privi- 
leges, as  that  which  protects  them  from  the  abuses  of  free 
speech  and  thought  in  others  is  alone  in  question.  The 
above  statute  was,  it  is  true,  said  by  Hale  to  be  merely 
declaratory  of  the  common  law*    This   peculiar   power, 

^  See^osf,  chap,  ix.  ^  Burdett  v  Abbot,  14  East,  1.  *  Burdett 
tf  Colman,  14  East,  163 ;  Howard  v  Gossett,  10  Q.  B.  359.  -*  Stock- 
dale  u  Hansard,  ^  A.  &  E.  169^  195 ;  Beaumont  v  Barret,  1  Moore. 

^  See  2  Pat  Com.  (Pers,)  251.  When  a  person  was  committed 
by  Parliament  for  contempt  of  court,  it  was  long  frequently  at- 
tempted to  obtain  bis  release  by  habeas  corpus  on  application  to  a 
court  of  law,  eome  illegality  bein^  put  forward  aa  a  ground.  LofiD 
Kknyon  said,  in  1799,  tbat  aucb  attempts  bad  been  made  every 
e^ven  or  eigbt  years  for  tbo  balf  century  preceding  that  date.  In 
a  caBe  of  that  kind^  wbere  the  House  of  Lords  bad  committed  and 
lined  a  country  editor,  his  release  on  hobeas  corpm  wat  urg-ed  on 
three  grounds  : — 1.  That  the  House  of  Lords  bad  no  power  of.  im- 
prisoning beyoTid  the  duration  of  the  session,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  clearly  had  not.  2.  Tbat  the  House  of  Lords  bad  no 
power  to  impose  a  tine.  3.  Tbat  it  had  no  power  to  commit  for  n 
contempt  committed  out  of  the  House,  But  all  these  points  were 
overruled.— Me  ¥\o\vbt,  27  BL  Tr.  m%. 
^  Haie^B  Juris.  PtiriL      He  said  Uiiit  il  Ha  ^' Wrfb  lex  ti  c.OTVfc»uftS 
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therefore,  which  is  incident  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
punishing  for  contempt,  though  the  House  has  no  ordinary 
judicial  powerSj  is  said  to  rest  on  no  other  basis  than  the 
lex  ei  wnsuetudo  Parliavnenti,  which  4s  as  much  part  of 
the  Constitution  as  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  highest  courts  of  justice.*  Thus  if  a  serjeant  of  the 
House  were  sued  for  excess  in  executing  its  warrant,  his 
conduct  would  be  decided  according  to  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment and  not  according  to  common  law  rules. ^  The  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not,  howe%^er,  exercised  with 
respect  to  libels  on  the  Government  generally,  or  on  the 
state,  but  is  confined  to  libels  upon  itself  audits  members,^ 
And  yet,  like  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  its  jurisdiction  in 
early  times  sometimes  extended  beyond  the  just  limits  now 
settled.  The  first  instance  of  a  member  being  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons  for  Ubelling  another  member 
is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Arthur  Hall,  in  1581,  who  was 
also  fined  and  imprisoned  as  part  of  the  same  punishment* 
This  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  commit  strangers  ' 
for  contempt  of  Parliament  or  for  breach  of  privilegei-j 
— which  is  usually  in  the  form  of  libel  on  the  House  or  a 
member — was  exercised  in  the  time  of  Charles  1,^  The 
House  also  asserted  the  right  in  the  case  of  the  Kentish 
Petition.^  Between  1701  and  1774  there  were  thirty  in- 
stances of  such  commitments.^  In  the  cases  of  OHver 
and  Crosby  in  1771,  two  courts  of  common  lnw  recognised 

parUammti  that  all  weighty  matters  arising  in  Parliament  concerning 
tlie  Peers  or  Commons  in  Parliament  ehonld  be  diflcnwaedj  determined, 
and  adjudged  by  tlie  Court  of  Parliament,  and  not  by  any  other  law 
used  in  any  ini'f^rlor  conrt.  Moreover,  the  king  cannot  take  notice 
of  anything  said  or  done  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  by  report  of 
tlio  House  of  Commons;  and  every  member  in  Parliament  has  a 
judicial  place,  and  can  be  no  witness.  Every  offence  committed  in 
any  courtj  punishable  by  thi»t  court,  must  be  punished  in  the  same 
court  or  in  some  higher,  and  the  Court  of  Parliament  has  no  higher.'* 

1  Kielley  v  Carson,  4  Moore,  P.  C.  63 ;  Fenton  v  Hampton,  1 1 
Moore,  R  C.  347;  Dill  v  Murphy,  1  Mooro,  R  a,  N.  S.  487, 
^  Wilde,  Serjt,  H.  C,  1843,    67  Pari  Deh.  (3)  40.  M6  Pari. 

Deb.  500. 

*  D'Ewes,  291 ;  Hatsell,  93 ;  1  Com.  J.  126 ;  Hall  Const.  H.  c.  5. 
In  1680  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  a  clergyman  to  be  im- 
peached for  a  seditious  sermon,  and  alJ  tlie  precedents  as  to  ll:^^ 
power  of  the  House  to  commit  were  then  coWecled.— S^eft  ^  Bi.lf  A. 

*  4  Inst  23.        ff  See  ante,  p.  35.        '^  1^  Yz.x\.  Beb.  ^\. 
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courts  of  law  will,  boweverj  be  found  more  coaveniently 
noticed  on  a  subsequent  page  under  the  head  of  excusable 
libeb^ — namely,  where  publications  issued  by  the  House  are 
protected  against  all  comers — though  the  courts  were  once 
disinclined  to  allow  such  protection^  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  commitment  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Speaker's  warrant  is  deemed  conclusive  evidence  in  every 
court  of  law,  that  the  commituient  is  legal,  if  it  merely 
state  that  it  is  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
without  any  further  details.^  And  it  follows  that  its  officers, 
who  execute  the  warrant  of  commitment,  are  also  free  from 
punishment  or  liability.*  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  it 
is  no  business  of  courts  of  law  to  inquire,  whether  the 
contempt  or  breach  of  privilege  on  which  Parliament  acts 
was  really  committed.*  And  when  a  person  so  committed 
seeks  at  the  hands  of  the  court  a  release  by  habeas  corpus, 
the  courts  can  give  no  redress*^ 

TJm  poiver  of  cammittdl  for  breach  of  privilege,^ 
A  statute  of  4  Henry  VII L  c.  8,  enacted,  that  aU  accuse- 
inents,  executions,  fines,  and  punishments,  and  condemna- 
tions of  members  of  Parliament  should  be  utterly  void. 
It  is,  however,  unnecessary  here  to  advert  to  all  the  privi- 
leges, as  that  which  protects  them  from  the  abuses  of  free 
speech  and  thought  in  others  is  alone  in  question.  The 
above  statute  was,  it  is  true,  said  by  Hale  to  be  merely 
declaratory  of  the  common  law.^    This  peculiar  power, 

1  ^npost,  chap,  ix,  »  Burdett  v  Abbot,  14  Ea^t,  1.  ^  Biirdett 
V  Colman,  14  Eaai,  163  j  Howard  i?  Goasett,  10  Q.  B.  359.  *  Stock- 
dale  V  HansaKl,  9  A.  &  E.  169,  195  j  Beaumont  v  Barret,  1  Moore, 
R  C.  76. 

5  See  2  Pat  Com.  (Pera.)  251.  When  a  person  waa  committed 
hy  Parharaent  for  contempt  of  court,  it  was  long-  frequently  at- 
tempted  to  obtain  hie  release  by  habeas  corpus  on  application  to  a 
court  of  law,  some  illegahty  beintr  put  forward  as  a  ground.  LoBn 
Kenyon  Hfiid,  in  1799,  that  auch  attempts  had  been  made  every 
seven  or  eight  years  for  tke  half  century  preceding  that  date.  In 
a  case  of  that  kind,  where  the  House  of  Lords  hud  committed  and 
fined  a  country  editor,  bis  release  on  habeas  corpus  waa  urged  on 
three  grounds  : — L  That  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  power  of  im- 
prisoning beyond  the  duration  of  the  session,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  clearly  bad  not.  2.  That  the  House  of  Lords  had  no 
power  to  impuae  a  fine.  3,  That  it  had  no  power  to  commit  for  a 
contempt  committed  out  cf  the  House.  But  all  these  points  were 
overruled. --Jie  Flower,  27  St.  Tr.  986. 
^'  Hale's  Jut  IB.  PnrlL      He  said  thiit  it  la  ^^  tW  kx  tt  cQTUuctu.di> 
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therefore,  which  is  incident  to  the  House  of  Cotmnons,  of 
punishing  for  contempt,  tho^igh  the  House  hm  no  ordinary 
judicial  powers,  is  said  to  rest  on  no  other  ba^is  than  the 
lex  et  consuetudo  Farliamenti,  which  4s  as  much  part  of 
the  Constitution  as  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
the  highest  conrts  of  justice.^  Thus  if  a  serjeant  of  the 
House  were  sued  for  excess  in  executing  its  warrant,  his 
conduct  would  be  decided  according  to  tlie  law  of  Parlia- 
ment and  not  according  to  common  law  rules,^  The  power 
of  the  House  of  Comioons  is  not^  however,  exercised  with 
respect  to  libels  on  the  Government  generally,  or  on  the 
state,  but  is  confined  to  libels  upon  itself  audits  members,^ 
And  yet,  like  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  its  jurisdiction  in 
early  times  sometimes  extended  beyond  the  just  limits  now 
settled.  The  iirst  instance  of  a  member  being  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons  for  Ubeiling  another  member 
is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Arthur  HaU,  in  1581,  who  was 
also  fined  and  imprisoned  as  part  of  the  same  punishment* 
This  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  commit  strangers 
for  contempt  of  Parliament  or  for  breach  of  privilege, 
— wiiich  is  usually  in  the  form  of  libel  on  the  House  or  a 
member — was  exercised  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.^  The 
House  also  asserted  the  right  in  the  case  of  the  Kentish 
Petition.^  Between  1701  and  1774  there  were  thirty  in- 
stances of  such  commitments.^  In  the  cases  of  Oliver 
and  Crosby  in  1771,  two  coui-ts  of  common  law  recognised 

parBame7itl  that  all  weighty  matters  arising  in  Parliament  concerning 
the  Peers  or  Commoiss  in  Parliament  should  be  discuFisedj  determined, 
and  adjudged  by  the  Court  of  Parliament^  and  not  by  any  other  law 
nsed  in  nny  inferior  court.  Moreover,  the  king  cannot  take  notice 
of  anything  said  or  done  in  tlie  House  of  Conmions  but  by  report  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  every  member  in  Parliament  has  a 
judicial  place,  and  can  be  no  witness.  Every  offence  committed  in 
any  court,  punishable  by  thsit  court,  must  be  punished  in  the  same 
court  or  in  HOtne  higher,  and  the  Court  of  Parhament  has  no  higher." 

1  Kielley  7^  Carson,  4  Moore»  P.  C.  6,9;  Fenton  v  Hampton,  11 
Moore,  P.  C.  M7 ;  Dill  v  Murphy,  1  Moore,  P.  C,  N.  8,  487. 
2  WiMe»  Serjt  U.  C,  1843,   67  Park  Deb.  (3)  40.  =  16  Park 

Deb.  600. 

*  D^Ewes,  291  ;  Hatsell,  93;  1  Com.  J.  125;  HaU.  Const  H,  c.  5. 
In  1680  the  House  of  Commons  ordered  a  clergyman  to  be  im- 
peached for  a  seditious  sermon^  and  all  the  preeedents  as  to  the 
power  of  the  House  to  commit  were  then  coUected,^See  %  St.TtA* 

s  4  Inst  23.        ^  See  anle,  p.  35,         7  i^  Yzx\.  Deb.  ^^V. 
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this  right*  And  in  the  case  of  Flower,  who  was  in  1799 
committed  by  the  House  of  Lortls,  the  court  acted  in  like 
manner.*  It  has  been  said  that,  as  the  law  of  Parliament 
was  only  known  to  Parliaraent  men,  the  public  could  not 
justly  be  answerable  for  any  breach  of  it;  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  courts  of  law,  as  the  court  itself  pointed 
oat.^ 

liuitances  of  lihellmis  comments  being  breaches  of 
prwUege, — ^The  instances  in  which  the  House  has  exer- 
cised the  power  of  committing  those  who  libel  it  have 
varied  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  no  certain 
result  has  followed  when  a  jury  intervened.  WTien  the 
Oracle  published,  that  *' party  rancour  had  deprived  the 
king  and  country  of  the  great  abilities  of  I^ord  itelville, 
that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  confidence  misplaced  and  to 
prejudice  misjudged,  and  had  been  coDdemned  without  a 
trial ; "  this  was  held  by  Parliament  to  be  libellous.*  Owen, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  charged  with  vilifying  the  House  of 
Commons  by  calling  their  conduct  as  to  Alexander  Murray 
'  "  violent,  oppressive,  and  wanton/'  and  comparing  the  House 
to  a  Turkish  Divan  and  to  the  Inquisition;  but  the  defendant, 
being  tried  by  a  jury,  was  found  not  guilty,^  The  M&rnimj 
Chrmiiele  said,  in  1798,  that  *'  some  lords  had  determined  to 
vindicate  their  importance  by  regulating  the  dresses  of  our 
opera  dancers,  and  that  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors  re- 
commended his  senate,  when  they  were  good  for  nothing 
else,  to  discuss  what  was  the  best  sauce  for  a  turbot/'  The 
House  resolved,  that  this  was  a  scandalous  libel,  and 
ordered  the  proprietor  and  editor  to  be  committed  for 
three  months  unless  they  paid  each  a  fine  of  50/.*  An 
editor  wrote  of  a  bishop,  in  1799,  that  **for  some  time  the 
bishop  was  an  opposer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  suddenly  finding 
that  was  not  the  way  to  preferment,  he  suddenly  became 
an  alarmist,  then  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  further  preferment, 
and  had  since  supported  his  measures.  But  that  the  minister 

1  Re  Crosby,  3  WiU.  188.  ^  R,  v  Flower,  %  T.  It.  314.  »  Per 
De  Grey,  C.  J.,  3  Wils.  2(X*,  and  see  iinif^  p.  108,  ^  4  Pari.  Deb. 
382.         ^  E.  V  Owen,  18  St.  Tr.  1203. 

6  A.i>,  1798,  33  Pari.  Hist.   1312;  27  St.  Tr.  1070.     Again,  in 

1804,  Cobbett  was  found  hy  a  jury  guilty  of  a  Hbel  for,  amongst 

oilier  things,  calling  Lord    Hard^^icke  a  sheep  farmer,  and  Lord 

Bedesdale  a  stout  built  special  pleader.— R.  v  Cobbett,  2t)  SL  Tr, 

54,     See  anfSj  p.  04^ 
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had  not  yet  thought  the  right  rBverend  time-server  and  ap- 
ostate worth  paying."  Tlie  House  held  this  was  a  scandalou  s 
libel  on  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  imprisoned  the  libeller 
for  six  months  and  fined  him  100/,^  In  1810  Sir  F, 
Burdett  dehvered  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Conamona,  in 
which  he  denied  its  power  to  imprison  strangers  for  con- 
tempt in  this  way,  and  urged  that  the  only  remedy  was 
au  action  or  indictment.  And  he  published  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  speech  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents, 
w4jich  was  in  its  turn  complained  of  as  a  contempt,  and  he 
was  committed,^  In  later  times  it  was  sometimes  said  of 
this  case,  that  the  House  was  not  well  advised  as  to  the  right 
mode  of  acting,  and  was  involved  in  difficulties,  owing  to 
an  action  brought  by  Sir  K  Burdett  against  officers  of  the 
House  on  the  occasion.^  In  1819  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  on 
similar  grounds  committed  to  Newgate/  while  D*  O'Connell 
was  at  a  later  date  reprimanded  in  his  place  by  the  Speaker,^ 
The  publisher  of  the  Times  in  1831  w^as  committed  for 
calling  Lord  limerick  "  a  thing  with  human  pretensions, 
who  treated  the  Irish  poor  with  brutal  ridicule  or  impious 
scorn,"  ®    And  a  libel  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  course 

»  Me  Flower,  21  St  Tr,  986, 

5"  65  Com.  J,  252.  Sir  S.  RoMmLY  said:  **Any  man  bas  a 
right  to  diflciiss  every  great  constitutional  qnestion,  whether  of 
original  power  or  of  coiietitiited  authority.  He  might  sliow  his 
foUy  in  arffuing  a  point  in  which  no  other  man  would  agree  with 
him,  hut  still  be  had  a  right  to  do  so.  There  might  be  inflammatory 
language  in  the  pap^r  in  question,  but  at  the  eanie  time  it  waa 
reasoned  with  great  ahility,  and  all  the  great  authorities  and  pre- 
cedents OB  the  subject  were  given  and  argued  upon  with  much 
learning.  This  was  a  grave  argument^  and  God  forbid  tliat  any 
man  should  he  precluded  from  discussing  Bucha  Hubject'- — 16  Pari 
Deb.  282.  The  House,  however  (by  a  majority  of  271  to  80),  held 
that  the  mode  and  tenor  of  Sir  F.  Burdett's  speech  was  to  advocate 
resistanoe  by  force,  to  impute  corrupt  practices  to  most  of  the  mem- 
bers— that  the  House  had  encroached  on  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  enormously  abused  its  powers,  and  eet  itself  up  above  both  king 
and  people.  And  Sir  F.  Burdett  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
though  influential  members  tliought  a  reprimand  sufficient.  Sir  F. 
Burdett  afterwards  brought  an  action  against  Uie  Speaker. — Burdeit 
y  Abbott,  UEast,  1. 

3  Rolfe,  S.  G.  51  Pari.  Deb.  (3d)  118B.  *  75  Com.  J.  57, 

*  93  Cora,  J.  207,312,316. 

6  3  Pari,  Deb.  (3)  1751.  In  1832  a  solicitor  having  published  a 
letter  reflecting  on  members  for  their  vote  in  a  comxinttee  q^  ^ 
private  hilJj  was  suininoned  to  the  bar   and  adnnjm^w^  Vj  ^^ 
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of  hia  duties  in  deciding  appeals  from  courts  of  law,  is 
treated  as  breach  of  privilege,  as  was  the  case  when  the 
Morning  Posty  in  1854,  wrote  a  libellous  article  against 
Lord  Brougham.^ 

Oiker  unodes  of  pimishing  a  hreash  of  privilege. — 
But  while  Parliament  has  thus  the  means  of  punishing  a 
breach  of  privilege  by  an  order  of  committal,  sometimes  to 
the  custody  of  the  Black  Eod,  and  sometimes  to  Newgate, 
or  the  Tower,  it  does  not  always  exercise  tliis  right,  and  is 
content  to  devolve  the  adjudication  and  the  punishment 
on  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  Either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, instead  of  punishing  the  party  itself,  may  pray  the 
crown  to  direct  the  Attorney- General  to  prosecute  by 
indictment  or  criminal  information.  Wlien  this  is  done, 
howeverj  so  great  is  the  power  of  juries,  that  they  have  the 
uncontrollable  right  of  acquitting  the  defendant,  and  some- 
times in  sympathy  take  this  course,  £is  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Bush  ell  the  Quaker,  the  Seven  Bishops,  Owen,  and 
Eeeves,  Woodfall,  Stockdale,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  and  other 
cases,3  The  House  had  often  on  such  occasions  been  urged 
not  to  allow  itself  to  be  trampled  oa  and  go  begging  to 
courts  of  law  for  protection,  seeing  that  its  privileges  are 
part  of  the  Constitution ;  but  to  commit  the  parties  by  its 
own  authority.^  Burke  said,  that  after  Stockdale's  case  he 
never  would  again  consent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
ordering  the  Attorney- General  to  prosecute  for  libeL  The 
House  should  not  delegate  that  power  to  any  court  what- 
ever.*   In  Keeves'  case,  Fox  strongly  advised  the  House 

Speaker.— 87  Com.  J.  276,  294.     While  an  editor  wns  committed  to 
€u«tor]y  for  imputing  corrupt  motives  to  a  chairman  of  a  committee 
on  a  private  bill— 113  Com,  J.  189,  192,  203. 
1  66  hovda  J.  704,  737,  743,  764. 

*  R.  r  Owen,  18  St.  Tr.  1203 ;  R.  v  Stockdale,  22  St.  Tr.  291 ;  R. 
V  Reeves,  26  St.  Tr.  530,  In  euch  en  sea  it  lias  been  urged  by  a 
Peer,  that  whenever  a  libel  is  pnblialied  on  a  peer  and  can  be  tried 
equally  well  in  the  inferior  courts  this  course  ought  to  be  taken , 
because  the  process  of  attnchnient  for  contempt  involved  peculiar 
hardsliip,  and  wan  a  violation  of  the  most  general  mnxiins  of  Engliah 
law.  Ttie  party  was  not  tried  by  his  peere^  the  guilt  t>f  the  libel 
wflfl  pTeviouBly  declared,  witnesses  were  examined  m  his  absence, 
the  coi]rt  was  a  close  court,  and,  above  all,  the  House  was  accuser, 
judge,  jury,  und  the  injured  party.  But  the  House  disregarded 
thp^e  rent  oust  ranees. — L.  Holhmd^  re  Flower,  27  St,  Tr.  1016. 
•»  16  Pari  Dek  49L         *  aO  Pari  liist.  98S. 
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not  to  order  a  prosecution,  btit  to  take  the  punishment  into 
its  own  hands  ;  but  the  House  ordered  a  prosecution,  and 
Eeeves  was  acquitted.^ 

PuMwhing  of  ParUamimfary  debates  at  first  treatat 
as  breach  o/prrrnkge. — The  freedom  of  speech  allowable  in 
the  interior  of  Parliament,  how  far  each  raeuiber  can  speak 
his  mind  on  any  subject,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  with  entire 
immunity  either  from  his  fellow  members  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  people  and  the  Crown  outside  on  the  other  hand, 
belongs  properly  to  that  division  of  the  law  entitled  '*  the 
Legishiture."  What  can  he  done  to  a  member  for  any 
abuse  of  this  freedom  of  speech,  and  what  restrictions  if 
any  can  be  put  upon  liim,  must  therefore  be  noticed  in 
another  place,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  belongs  to  that 
chapter  of  the  law  of  libel,  which  treats  of  excuses  arising 
from  privilege  of  Parliament.  But  at  present  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  see  how  far  freedom  of  speech  and  comment 
is  allowed  to  those  of  the  public  outside,  who  choose  to  look 
into  this  interior.  Such  a  right  of  comment  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  no  people  can  be  deemed 
free,  who  cannot  discuss  anything  and  everything  that  is 
done  by  their  representatives  as  well  as  by  their  hereditary 
legislators  in  the  great  council  room,  provided  such  dis- 
cussion is  conducted  with  average  decorum.*  However 
conspicuously  the  parliament  is  now  identified  with  the 
fortunes  of  tlie  press,  it  for  a  long  time  looked  askance  on 
this  publicity,  and  even  afiected  open  hostility.  While  each 
House  admitted  strangers  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  it  w^as 
averse  to  sanctioning  any  stranger  committing  to  writing 
notes  of  its  proceedings  and  publishing  these  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public-  There  was  thus  for  a  long  time 
an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  reciprocal  relations  existing 
between  Parliament  and  the  public. 

It  has  long  been  a  general  resolution  of  the  House  of 

'  32  Pad,  Hist.  650,  681. 

'  **The  publicity  gi^en  in  modern  limes  to  what  passes  in  Farlia- 
inent  w  essu'iitial  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  relationB  HubHiBtiiig 
between  dit:  Government,  thfi  legislature,  and  the  country  at  large. 
Ever)'  membiT  of  the  e<lucated  portion  of  the  communilj',  from  the 
higlteat  to  the  lowest,  looks  with  eager  interest  to  Ihe  dehates  of 
either  House,  and  considers  it  a  partot  the  duty  of  the  public  iriumala 
to  famish  an  aceouDt  uf  whnt  passes  there ."^— Per  CotkbuTui^  ^.  J  .^ 
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Commons,  that  whoever  publishea  or  writes  anything 
Teflecting  on  a  member  and  migrepresenta  his  proceedings 
in  Parliament  commits  a  breach  of  privilege.^  And  it  is 
the  same  in  reference  to  any  report  of  the  impeachments 
or  prosecutions  in  which  thfe  House  is  engageA*  So  late 
as  Lord  Melville's  impeachment,  the  House  directed  one 
person  only  to  publish  a  rep<jrt.*  The  policy  which  le<l 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  make  this  order  against  pub- 
lication of  their  debates  has  been  vindicated  on  the  ground, 
that  the  Crown  used  to  attempt  to  punish  members  for  free 
speaking,  or  sought  to  prevent  them  altogether  speaking  by 
an  immediate  dissolution.*  And  it  is  said  the  first  com- 
mittal of  a  printer  of  debates  for  a  distinct  contempt  on  that 
ground  was  in  1694*  And  even  so  late  as  1728  the  House 
of  Commons  laid  down  the  wide  proposition  by  way  of 
resolution,  "That  it  is  an  indignity  to  and  a  breach  of 
privilege  for  any  person  to  presume  to  give  in  a  written  or 
printed  newspaper  any  account  of  the  debates  or  other 
proceedings  of  the  House  or  of  any  committee  thereof; 
and  on  discovery  of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  ot 
any  such  written  or  printed  newspaper^  this  House  will 
proceed  against  the  oft^enders  with  the  utmost  severity. "  * 

In  1738  a  solemn  debate  began  by  a  suggestion  of  the 
Speaker,  that  he  saw  a  practice  prevailing,  which  a  little 
reflected  on  the  dignity  of  the  House ;  he  meant  the  insert- 
ing an  account  of  their  proceedings  in  the  printed  news- 
papers, by  which  means  these  proceedings  were  liable  to  very 
great  misrepresentation.^  One  speaker  urged,  that,  if  the 
speeches  of  the  House  were  every  day  printed, "  they  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  moat  contemptible  assembly  on  the 

1  1642,  H.  a  2  Com.  J.  220 ;  27  Feb.  1698,  H.  L.  ■  a.d.  1699  12 
Com.  J.  661 :  a.d.   1701,  13  Com.  J.  767. 

a  45  Com.  J.  608.  ^  6  Camp.  L.  Clia.  575. 

*  Lord  Campbell,  H.  L.  149  Pari.  Deb.  (3)  953.  '*The  aecrecj  of 
Parliamentary  debates — a  eecrecj  which  would  now  be  thought  a 
grievance  more  in  tolerable  than  ship  money  or  the  Star  Chamber. 
wa»  at  the  time  of  the  Revoliition  inseparably  associated  even  in 
the  moat  honest  and  intelligent  minds  with  eonstitutional  freedom. 
Tboste  preciiutioTis  which  had  been  originally  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  patriots  against  the  displeasure  of  the  court, 
now  fi*^rved  only  to  protect  sycophants  against  the  displeasure  of 
the  nation/'^llarmdai/j  Hht  c.  19. 
^  A.i\  27  Dec.  1694,         «  21  Com,  J.  ^8,        "  IQ  ?b.t\,  ^.  ^U 
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face  of  the  earth."  It  was  said  "  Parliament,  when  they  did 
amiss,  would  be  talked  of  with  the  same  freedom  as  any 
other  set  of  men  whataoever,'*^  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  com- 
plained, that  he  had  read  professed  debates  of  the  House, 
wherein  all  the  wit,  the  learning,  and  the  argument  had 
been  thrown  into  one  side^  and  on  the  other  nothing  bnt 
what  was  low,  mean,  and  ridiculous ;  and  yet  when  it  came 
to  the  question,  the  division  had  gone  against  the  side  which 
upon  the  face  of  the  debate  had  reason  and  justice  to 
support  iV  Each  speaker  assumed,  that  the  practice  must 
be  stepped,  but  all  were  unconscious,  that  the  time  was 
comin<]:,  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  And  the 
House  reheved  its  misgivings  by  resolving,  "  that  it  is  a 
high  indigcity  to  and  a  notorious  bjeach  of  the  privilegea 
of  the  House  for  the  printer  of  any  newspaper  to  presume 
to  give  any  aecount  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  as  well 
during  the  recess  as  the  sitting  of  Parhanient/'  ^ 

Newspaper  reports  qf  debates  fwu?  pernufted  by 
Parlimjieut — By  degrees  newspaper  reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary debates  became  more  and  more  frequent  and  less 
and  less  odious  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  though 
no  express  leave  has  yet  been  given,  nor  even  the  order 
yet  been  cancelled  which  treats  these  as  contempts.  The 
reason  usually  given,  why  Parliament  has  refused  to  em* 
body  in  some  statute  this  right  ^  of  all  men  to  pubUsh 


J  10  Pari  Hist.  285. 

*  10  Pari.  Hiat.  812,  To  such  shifts  were  reporters  reduced  for 
veracious  materials,  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  had  composed  the 
famous  report  of  a  speech  of  Pitt  in  answer  to  Horiice  Walpole  in  ii 
garret  near  the  Strand  :  and  in  his  Parliamentary  report-s  generally 
he  took  care,  that  the  Whig  dogH  should  not  have  the  beet  of  it  in 
the  argumenta, — BotnoeWs  Johtison  ;  Ilawldns^  Johmon.  And  Lord 
Kenyon  &aid(temp.  1778}  Johnson  had  composed  the  famous  speech 
of  L.  Chesterfield  against  the  Dramatic  Licensing  Act,- — See  post^ 
chap.  xL  When  the  TOtea  were  first  printed  a  formal  motion  for 
leave  was  moved  for  every  day. 

3  A  f aitlif ul  reportj  pnbhahed  in  a  newspaper  or  by  any  volunteer, 
of  a  debate  in  either  House  of  Parliaraent,  tliongh  it  contain  matter 
which  is  per  se  libellous  to  an  individual  who  in  mentioned  therein, 
JH  a  right  which  belongs  to  the  public  ;  and  the  individual  bo  libelled 
has  no  remedy  against  the  publisher  or  any  other  person.  The 
reason  ia,  that  all  the  public  have  an  equal  interest  in  tlie  subjectfi 
debated  in  P&rVmment  hy  the  representatives  ot  \\\e;  "^-i^A^m^  ^aA 
such  intereat  coiild  not  be  made  real  and  e^^xtua\  \nA<^%%  \S\&  tv^\\. 
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lepwte  of  PtfifiUDentaij  pnieeedi^i  k, 
Piiriiaiiieiit  has  ceased  to 
hndio  of  jmOege^  But  m  belter 
ertirwegenrfy  isy  likeMme  odwri 
totioiiy  lEepi  ID  Ittiid,  mAA^  to  ; 
whUhsiaf  oriiMjriieineranse;  yet^  dKMdd  it  ever  ^ 
oilier  uraned J  will  be  eqaaBj  effiaCdira  Ko  pndieal  evil 
has  flowed  from  the  freedom  allowed  to  t^kkIcis  and 
piiUiahets  in  this  respect  Since  tfie  regular  pabUcatiQn 
of  the  debates  has  been  eneomaged,  the  chief  complaint 
on  the  part  cyfrnembers  of  each  House  of  F^riiament  at  fiist 
was  occasional  mifainiess  or  rather  one^adedness.  either  hy 
givtng  a  niial^dtng  abstract  or  entirely  (Hnitting  speeches ; 
bat  even  this  cause  of  complaint  has  ceased,  for  the  press  is 
many-sided,  and  it  can  seldoEn  be  prudent  in  any  one  joomal 
Id  do  otherwise  than  aim  at  coirectness  and  completeness^ 
Horeover,  tbotigh  a  standing  order  is  maintained,  which  in 
terms  prohibits  strangers  from  publishing  the  debates,  this 
can  practically  do  no  injury,  b^nseit  is  at  most  a  remedy 
and  a  restriction  which  can  only  be  enforced  by  Parliament 
itself.  It  is  not  open  to  informers  or  any  member  of  the 
public*  Being  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  legislature, 
it  would  require  the  collective  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  be 
c^juibined,  in  order  to  crush  any  individual  offender.  And 
this  cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated  and  need  no  longer 
be  dreaded,  since  all  the  habits  of  life,  all  the  instincts  of 
an  intelligent  and  self-governing  community  conspire  to 
make  the  familiar  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  proceedings 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe.^ 

of  publicatton  attached  to  each  and  every  person  who  volanteered 
to  puMwh  it-  Wa«on  v  Waher,  L.  R,  4  Q,  B.  73. 

In  1831  a  gallery  was  for  the  firet  time  erected  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  reportere.— 8  ParL  Deb.  (3)  813. 

*  70  Pari.  I^b.  (3)  1225,  1254 ;  149  lb,  947.         «  105  ParL  Deb. 

(3)  19a 

*  Whenever  one  meml^er  used  to  move  to  exclude  strangers,  and 
HO  madii  it  necessary  for  the  order  to  be  enforced^  it  was  equally 
coin pe tent  for  tlitj  House  tliereupon  to  resolve  at  once  to  suspend 
l(te  standi rig^  ord+ir,  and  tbis  bus  often  been  urged  as  tbe  all- sufficient 
remedy  and  cheek. — *224  ParL  Dek  (3)  90.  In  modem  times  an 
iruprovfruent  hfis  taken  place  in  the  procedure.  Under  an  order 
tuadfi  In  11.  V,  31  ibiy  1875^  whenever  a  ineniber  calls  the  attention 
ijf  Ihif  i^ptnki*T  to  the  presence  of  strangers^  tbe  motion  is  put  nt 

«//<;'<?  £</  tliQ  IIouHe  n'jtijout  any  debate,  iso  aa  to  sxi^  vjVi^tXittx  viii^ 


Punishment /or  breach  of  prwUege.— The  pillory  was 
the  usual  punishment  for  breach  of  privilege  till  1716.  In 
1 620  two  persons  were  ordered^  for  contemptuous  speeches 
against  the  power  of  Parliaraent,  to  be  set  on  horseback 
without  cloak  or  hat,  to  wear  papers  on  their  breasts  and 
backs,  and  so  to  pass  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where  they  were 
immured.^  For  a  slander  of  the  Lord  Keeper  in  1626  the 
culprit  w^as  ordered  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster, 
then  ride  backward  to  Cheapside,  then  stand  there  in  the 
pillory,  and  then  ride  back  to  the  Fleet*  In  1716  Parlia- 
ment began  only  to  fine,  and  sometimes  to  reprimand  the 
offender.^  One  of  the  dithculties  attending  any  punishraeut 
arose  out  of  the  practice,  whereby  a  person  char^^ed  at  the 
bar  and  reprimanded  was  expected  to  receive  the  reprimand 
on  his  bended  knees,  and  also  to  express  some  kind  of 
penitence  before  he  was  discliarj»ed.  At  last  the  inevit- 
able hour  arrived,  in  1770,  when  one  prisoner  was  found 
who  would  not  kneel ;  and  the  House  seeing  the  difficulty, 
abolished  this  as  a  condition  of  such  a  discharge,^ 

opinion  of  one  menibcr  nieets  with  the  general  concurrence. — Ibid. 
1 176,     Moreover  Uie  Speaker,  and  also  the  chiiirman  of  a  committee, 
can  fit  any  time  order  strangers  to  withdraw, 
»  8  Pad.  ni«t.  410. 

*  Ibid.  411.  While  the  pillory  was  one  of  the  regular  puniah- 
menls^  and  fonued  part  of  the  /er  ei  co7imHudo  jiarUafiteuti^  thut 
punishment  has  never  been  repealed  by  any  urder  of  the  House,  and 
llierefore  to  this  day  it  wouhl  he  in  accordance  wifh  Padiamentary 
usage  Btill  to  resort  to  it.  But  inasmuch  aH  in  1857  a  statute  wns 
pASfted,  which  utterly  abolished  it  as  a  ptiniahinent  upon  any  con- 
viction in  the  ordinary  courts  (thoo^b  not  in  terms  appli(!able  to 
tlie  orderis  of  Parhament),  it  would  be  singular,  if  Parliament^  after 
laying  down  an  inllexible  rule  for  all  otljcr  tribunalSj  slioutd  continue 
ht  use  this  barbarous  punishment  itself.  (1  Vic.  c.  23.)  And  for 
iliat  reason  the  pillory  may  be  deemed  practically  abolished  in  all 
cagey  of  breach  of  privilege,  ^  jbij   414^ 

*  Me  Murray,  14  Pari.  Hist.  894  ■  1  Pat,  Com.  (Pera.)  38.  Aa  L. 
Camden  (when  junior  counsel  on  a  trial  about  this  matter)  explaiiKMi 
it  to  a  jury  :  '*  The  defendant  merely  refused  to  throw  himself  into 
rioit  attitude  of  humility,  which  he  reserved  for  the  occasion  of 
aeknowiedging  hiB  sins  and  praying  for  pardon  before  the  throne 
of  the  Supreme  Uovernur  of  the  Universe." — 5  Campb,  L.  Chrs,  320» 

The  minority  of  the  House  ol  Corrrmons  in  defending  the  early 
printers  of  the  debntes  in  vain  urged,  that  if  the  printer  be  sum- 
umned,  he  ought  not  to  be  onlered  to  go  on  his  knees  to  be  repri- 
manded by  the  Speaker.     But  the  majority  pitivaWitl.     k\\^  ^x. 
BMwWj  prmter  of  SL  Jamea*  CkronkU^  uud  aiioV\\^i  \muV^t^  ^ia. 
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Another  difficulty  has  been  raised  as  t©  the  cognate 
practice  of  the  House  of  Commons— not  to  discharge  a 
prisoner  till  he  had  expressed  due  contrition  for  his  of- 
fence.  In  the  case  of  Gale  Jones  in  1810,  who  placarded 
London  with  the  programme  of  a  debating  society,  which 
the  House  deemed  libellons,  he  w*as  committed  and  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  prison,  till  he  submitted  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  the  House,  which  he  refused  to  do.  The  Speaker  told 
the  House  it  was  usual,  not  to  release  ofifenders  till  they  had 
acknowledged  their  offence  and  expressed  sorrow.  Some 
members  thought  this  did  not  amount,  to  requiring  the 
prisoner  to  recant,  which  "Whitbread  said  was  the  real 
meaning ;  and  that  many  men  would  rather  rot  in  prison 
than  submit  to  such  humiliation.  Nevertheless  the  House 
refused  to  release  Jones  without  a  petition  and  some 
apology.i 

14  March,  1771,  went  on  tlieir  knees  and  were  reprimanded  accord- 
ingly, and  tlien  discharged.  Tbe«e  were  tlie  last  piinters  wlio 
kneeled  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  the  practice  of  prisoners  kneeling 
being  discontinned  in  1772  bj  a  standing  order  theE  made,— 33  Com. 
J.  594  ;  17  Pari.  m$L  311. 

i  16  Pari  Deh  726;  17  Pari.  Deb.  658.  Sib  B,  RomH-ly  said  in 
reference  to  tlxis  practice,  that  it  was  aeking  too  much  to  require  a 
man  to  humiliate  iiiinself  by  a  formal  abjuration  of  opinion  before 
he  was  discharged  ;  and  auch  was  not  necessary  in  any  civil  court, 
though  abjuration  might  be  required  in  a  spiritual  court ^ — if.  C,  16 
Pari  Dek  486. 

In  anotlier  case,  shortly  before  that  of  Gale  Jones,  an  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  having  publiahed  a  draft  report  of  a  select  comtnittee 
on  a  topic  of  great  excitement,  and  made  it  appear  to  be  the  final 
decision  of  Parliament*  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  refused  to 
give  any  infonnation  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  procured  the  paper. 
Ue  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  after- 
wards, on  petition,  to  the  effect,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  Ms 
offending,  was  discharged  at  once  with  a  rt^primand, — iieSheehaii, 
iHFarL  Del.  (3d)  319. 


CHAPTER  Vri, 

LIBELS   AND   COMMENTS   ON   COURTS   OF   JIIBTICE,   EEPORTS 
OF   TFUALS,   AND   COMMENTS   ON   PL^BLIC   MATTEltS, 


i 


Contempt  ofCmirt  by  interfering  imthtliebusinesB.— 

In  a  couotr}^  where  free  speech  is  the  rule,  and  the  fewest 
possible  reatrictions  to  it  exist,  it  would  be  singular,  if  tb« 
proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  did  not  supply  a  large 
portion  of  the  material  for  daily  comment.  As  in  the  case 
of  proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  business  transacted  in 
courts  of  justice  comes  home  to  every  one,  and  there  is  no 
reason  wliy  all  that  is  done  there  should  not  be  open  to 
every  kind  of  observation  both  in  speech  and  in  the  press. 
To  watch  and  sometimes  take  part  in  the  business  is  always 
a  ready  means  of  knowledge  as  to  the  working  of  the  Consii- 
tution,  and  to  read  an  account  of  what  is  done  there  gives 
the  most  reliable  information  to  all  as  to  the  security  of 
their  own  persons  and  property,  which  no  other  reading 
so  well  supplies.*  And  courts,  as  may  be  supposed,  are 
sometimes  well  spoken  of,  and  sometimes  the  reverse.  And 
as  the  administration  of  justice  is  of  eq^ual  importance  to  the 
making  and  reforming  of  the  law,  and  is  entitled  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  dignity  appropriate  to  its  place  in  the  Con- 
stitution, the  same  occasions  for  collision  arise,  where  free 
comments  are  made  on  the  exercise  of  so  high  a  function. 
Courts  of  law  must  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  Parlia- 
ment, be  credited  with  sufficient  power  to  vindicate  and 
protect  their  procedure  against  attacks,  for  as  courts  ar«  th'e 

1  BiTREE  has  said,  nothing  better  could  he  devised  by  human 
wisdom  than  argued  judgments^  publicly  delivered,  for  preserving 
unbroken  the  great  traditionary  body  of  the  \si^. — BuTkfc.j  C<iTa.  lo 
i/ispeci  */our/mi^. 
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appointed  means  of  adjuilicating  ou  all  disputes,  and  for 
discovering  all  sufficient  materials  to  that  end,  their 
labours  would  he  often  futile,  if  irresponsible  volunteers 
intruded  crude  opinions  and  speculations,  founded,  as  they 
must  usually  be,  on  defective  data.  Tlie  first  requisite  of  a 
court  of  justice  is,  that  its  machinery  be  left  undisturbed; 
and  this  cannot  be  effected,  unless  comments  be  all  but 
excluded  till  the  court  has  discharged  its  function.  The 
same  power  to  commit  summarily  for  contempt  all  persona 
who  intinde  into  the  judicial  function,  and  profess  to  have 
better  and  superior  means  of  knowledge,  or  who  suggest 
partial  or  corrupt  conduct,  is  thus  deemed  inherent  in  all 
courts  of  record,  though  the  occasion  and  extent  of  this 
summary  jurisdiction  have  given  rise  to  nice  distinctions.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  necessary  incident  to  every  court  of  justice, 
whether  of  record  or  not,  to  fine  and  imprison  for  a  con- 
tempt actetl  in  the  face  of  it.  ^  This  exercise  of  power  is 
as  ancient  as  any  other  part  of  the  common  law.  If  the 
course  of  justice  is  obstructed,  that  obs^truction  must  be 
violently  removed,  Wlien  men's  allogiance  to  the  laws 
is  fundamentally  shaken,  this  is  a  dangerous  obstrLiction, 
That  the  judges  should  be  credited  with  impartiality  is  abso- 
lutely necessary »^  Therefore  to  libel  or  slander  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  by  imputing  misconduct  to  the  judge  or 
juiy  is  of  itself  an  indictable  offence.^  Judges  are  also  pro- 
tected in  other  ways.  To  kill  a  judge  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  is  no  less  than  high  treason.*  Coke  says  that 
to  draw  a  weapon  at  a  judge  sitting  in  court 'was  a  great 


1  1  Vent  1, 

3  R.  V  AlinoTi,  Wilmot,  270.  Chiep'  Justice  Wilmot,  who  put 
this  doctrine  as  high  as  it  could  be  put^  and  examined  tlie  aiithurities, 
ended  hy  saying-,  Hmt  tlie  object  of  courts  liaving"  the  power  of 
punisljiiig^  by  uttathinent  for  cuntempt  was  ^*to  keep  hL  bkz©  of 
glory  roimd  tJrie  judges,  and  to  deter  people  from  attempting  to 
render  tbem  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  public.*' — Wibaoff 
Notes,  270. 

Tbe  eaiue  judge  descanted  on  tbe  fatal  riek  of  allowing  **  the 
authority  of  courts  to  be  trampled  on  by  pamphleteers  and  news* 
wrilere.'^  This  contempt  of  newewrJtere— a  power  not  tlien  dreamt 
of  in  their  period—  Beema  to  have  been  heartily  shared  by  Lord 
Camden,  both  as  yet  unconscioua  of  the  bereal'ter  of  this  Fourth 
Kfltfite  in  the  realm, 

3  FifUer's  Cn8t\  J2  Hep.  42  ;  E.  r  Lord  G.  Gordon,  22  St.  Tr.  175^ 
/i  V  Hart,  30  Sl  Tr.  113L  *  25  Ed,  ill.  gIaU  'o. 
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inisprisioii,  for  which  the  ri^Hit  hand  was  cut  off  and  tlie  noods 
were  forfeited.^  To  utter  threats  or  reproaches  to  a  jud^e 
sitting  in  court  is  always  an  indictable  misdemeanour.^  In 
the  time  of  Edward  III  an  attorney  was  committed  for 
-wiiting  a  letter  merely  stating,  that ''none  of  the  judges 
would  do  any  great  thing  by  the  commandment  of  the  King 
or  the  Queen,  any  more  than  of  any  other  of  the  realra."^ 
Wraynhara  ivas  convicted  of  libelling  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  by  sayings  that  he  had  done  unjustly  and  was  worse 
than  a  murderer.*  Harrison,  for  saying  to  Jvulge  Hutton, 
'*  I  accuse  you  of  high  treason,"  was  fined  5000^.  and  im- 
prisoned,  and  made  to  wear  papers  ;  leave  was  given  to  the 
judge  to  bring  an  action^  and  such  action  was  afterwards 
brought  and  10,000/,  damages  recovered  with  ease.^  In 
another  case  Lord  George  Gordon  published  a  libel  on  the 
judges,  which  said,  among  other  things,  **  How  long  shall 
those  whited  walls  of  coiuisel  command  ns  to  be  hanged 
contrary  to  the  law  ?  They  make  long  charges  to  the 
juries  witli  a  show  of  justice  and  religion.  Ti»ey  shed  our 
innocent  blood  for  exptable  trespasses."*  And  lie  was  found 
guilty  by  a  jury .^  A  municipal  corporation  in  1788  made 
and  entered  in  their  books  a  resolution,  by  which  they 
awarded  a  person  2,;^ 00/,  on  account  of  his  being  actuated 
by  motives  of  public  justice  and  preserving  the  corporation 
rights  in  defending  an  action  brought  against  him  for 
malicious  prosecution,  and  against  whom  a  verdict  for 
3000/,  had  passed.  The  court  ordered  a  criminal  informa- 
tion against  each  of  the  members  of  this  cor[mration,  for 
thereby  imputing,  tliat  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which 
was  in  oppuslfcion  to  the  resolution,  was  wrong.     The  court 


I  3  Inet.  140  J  R.  15  E.  TImnet,  27  St  Tr.  821.  »  Cro.  C;ir.  503  ; 
Hutton,  R  15L  «  3  Inst.  174.  *  ii  St.  Tr.  107 L  *  K  « 

HurrisoE,  3  St.  Tr,  1B75  ;  Hiitton,  R.  131  ;  Cro,  Ch.  503. 

^  When  the  Letter  on  Libels j  us  li  ail j  supposed,  at  tlio  time,  to  he 
written  hy  Lord  Aalaburton  or  Lord  Catnden,  waB  published,  the 
court  construed  tlie  drift  of  one  passage  into  an  expSicit  cliarge^that 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  intended  to  defeat  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  by  introdut'inj^^  a  circuitous  form  of  proceRdhig,  and  thereb}' 
preventing  a  man  obtaining  hia  liberty  for  two  years.  Wilmot, 
C.  J.,  was  prepared  to  hold  tliis  a  contempt.— R,  v  Almon,  Wilmofl't 
Nt^tes^  249,  The  case  wns  never  decided,  but  tho  judge  had  pre- 
pared his  judgrmmt  for  tho  occasion. 

7  R  uL.  G.  Gordon,  22  i>L  Tr.  207. 


Scaid,  that  it'  judge  and  jury  are  mistaken,  there  is  a  legal 
remedy,  and  a  party  ought  to  pnTsiie  that,  and  not  assert 
that  a  prosecutor  was  acinated  by  public  justice,  when  the 
verdict  conclusively  proved  that  he  was  not  so  actuated.^ 
A  public  writer  commenting  on  a  recent  trial  of  a  captain 
for  murdering  a  poor  boy  on  board,  and  on  the  verdict  of 
acquittal,  said,  '*The  principles  laid  down  by  tlic  judge 
would  render  it  impossible  hereafter  to  convict  a  murderer 
or  assassin."  And  commenting  on  the  jury,  he  said, "  They 
seemingly  had  set  at  defiance  the  clamorous  calls  of  justice 
and  humanity ;  but  public  indignation  could  not  be  alto- 
gether overwhelmed  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  judicial 
corruption."  This  was  held  libellous  against  both  judge 
and  jniy,  though  the  defendant's  counsel  endeavoured  to 
show,  it  w^as  only  the  jn«t  comment  of  an  impartial  writer 
on  the  brutal  details  of  the  triah  And  in  another  case  a 
writer,  comnjeuting  on  a  trial  of  an  action  against  a  captain 
who  had  put  a  passenger  in  irons  for  refusing  to  help  him 
in  fighting  an  enemy,  said  "  the  judge's  observations  had 
tilled  him  with  horror  and  indignation,  and  the  judge 
nnist  be  regarded  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  and  alarm/* 
This  also  was  held  to  be  a  libeL^ 

Fair  comnw7ifs  on  the  jitrfgnients  mid  condifet  of 
judges.— B\xi  as  there  is  a  wrong  way  of  commenting  on 
judges,  so  there  is  a  right  way.  The  mode  in  which  judges 
or  justices  of  the  peace  perform  their  duty,  and  the  nature 
of  the  judgment  given,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of  the  jury, 
if  any,  are  all  matters  of  public  interest,  and  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  judgment  cao  be  freely  commented  on,  and 
whatever  the  court  has  treated  as  facts  the  critic  may  treat 
also  as  facts.  But  if  tire  writer  profess  to  have  facts  and 
knowledge  of  his  own,  then  he  must  take  the  risk  of  their 
amounting  to  an  imputation  of  libel. ^  The  conduct  and 
evidence  of  a  witness  may  also  be  discussed,  though  an 
imputation  of  perjury  must  be  avoided  as  wholly  unjusti- 
iiable.'*  The  qualifications  of  a  person  appointed  as  a  judge, 
and  even  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  appointed, 
Liiid  his  private  character,  maj?  be  commented  upon  for  the 

1  R.  V  Watson,  2  T.  R.  199,  ^  r^  ^  Hart,  30  St  Tr.  1131.  See 
al?^o  po%t  as  to  acta  of  contempt  done  out  of  court,  ^  Wood;t2'Pite 

/'  Hhfont,  4F.&  F.  216 ;  HtbUns  v  Lee,  4  F.  &  F.  243,         ♦  Jledky 
r  JJarhvy^  4  F.  S:  F.  224. 
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purpose  of  estimating,  whether  the  judge  is  a  raan  of  honour 
and  integrity.  And  if  the  judge  himself  have  published 
his  own  views,  this  is  a  legitimate  challenge  to  public  writers 
to  give  their  opinions,  also  taking  care,  however,  to  adhere 
to  the  estabhshed  facts,^ 

Ths  right  of  the  pnbUe  to  enter  Courts  of  Jtistim.— 
The  relation  in  which  courts  and  judges  stand  towards  the 
public  is  altogether  different  from  that  contemplated  by 
some  of  the  ancients.  The  court  of  Areopagus  sat  in  the 
dark  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  inquisitive 
spectator  watching  too  closely  the  demeanour  of  parties  or 
even  the  faces  of  the  judges.^  But  with  us  judges  are 
easily  accustomed  to  sit  in  a  iierce  light,  and  are  always 
before  the  observation  of  all.  A  court  of  Justice  is  open 
to  the  public  j  and  any  person  whatever,  whether  intei-ested 
or  not  by  reason  of  inlmbitancy  or  otherwise,  is  entitled  to 
enter,  if  there  is  room  tor  him  to  be  there.  All  thesuperic-r 
courts  are  therefore  free  to  the  visitation  of  any  one  who 
chooses  to  attend.  This  right  has  never  been  questioned. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  an  absolute  right  for  any  person  togt>, 
:and  insist  on  choosing  his  own  position,  for  the  regulatiuu 
of  places  must  necessarily  reside  in  the  judge,  otherwise 
Ms  own  seat  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  first 
corner.^  Thus  it  follows,  that  the  presiding  officer,  whether 
he  be  judge,  coroner,  justice,  or  sheriff,  has  the  controul  of 
the  proceedings  and  the  power  of  admission  or  exclusion 
according  to  his  own  discretion*  In  all  courts  of  justice 
there  are  occasions,  when  matters  are  or  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted in  privacy  and  to  avoid  scandal ;  and  it  rests  with 
the  judge  of  the  court,  exclusively  and  without  appeal,  to 
determine  when  such  an  occasion  has  arisen.  The  pro- 
priety of  his  decision  cannot  be  questioned  in  any  action  ; 
ibr  this  being  a  matter  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  no  judge 
being*  amenable  to  an  action  for  anything  done  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  office,  it  follows,  that  no  one  has  a  remedy  by 
ft  way  of  damages  for  any  mistake.  And  this  is  the  rule  ap- 
P  plicable  to  all  courts  great  and  small.  But  there  has  some- 
W  times  arisen  a  question,  which  of  the  inferior  courts  is  or  is 
I  not  a  public  court  at  the  time,  and  so  is  open  to  the  public. 
I       In  one  case  G.,  a  reporter  for  the  press  entered  and  took  notes 

\  1  Seytnoar  v  Butferworth.  3  F.  &  F«  376.  *  klWxv.  \i 

^         ^  Girmtt  V  Fernmd,  6  3,^  C.  C27,         *  Ibid, 
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CommoES,  that  whoever  publishes  or  writes  anything 
reflecting  on  a  member  and  misfrepresents  his  proceedings 
in  Parliament  commits  a  breach  of  privilege.^  And  it  is 
the  same  in  reference  to  any  report  of  the  impeachments 
or  prosecutions  in  which  the  House  is  engaged.^  So  late 
as  Lord  Melville's  impeachment,  the  House  directed  one 
person  only  to  publish  a  report^  The  policy  which  led 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  make  this  order  against  pub- 
lication of  their  debates  has  been  vindicated  on  the  ground, 
that  the  Crown  used  to  attempt  to  punish  members  for  free 
speaking,  or  sought  to  prevent  them  alto^jether  speaking  by 
an  immediate  dissolution.*  And  it  is  said  t!ie  first  com- 
mittal of  a  printer  of  debates  for  a  distinct  contempt  on  that 
ground  was  in  1G94.^  And  even  so  late  as  1728  the  House 
of  Commons  laid  down  the  wide  proposition  by  way  of 
resolution,  "  That  it  is  an  indignity  to  and  a  breach  of 
privilege  for  any  person  to  presnnte  to  give  in  a  written  or 
printed  newspaper  any  account  of  the  debates  or  other 
proceedings  of  the  House  or  of  any  committee  thereof; 
and  on  discovery  of  the  authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of 
any  such  written  or  printed  newspaper,  this  House  will 
proceed  against  the  offenders  with  the  utmost  severity. "  * 

In  1738  a  solemn  debate  began  by  a  suggestion  of  the 
Speaker,  that  he  saw  a  practice  prevailing,  which  a  little 
reflected  on  the  dignity  of  the  House ;  he  meant  the  insert- 
ing an  account  of  their  proceedings  in  the  printed  news* 
papers,  by  which  means  these  proceedings  were  liable  to  very 
great  misrepresentation,^  One  speaker  ui^ed,  that,  if  the 
speeches  of  the  House  were  every  day  printed, "  they  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  most  contemptible  assembly  on  the 

.  1  1642,  H.  C.  2  Com.  J.  220 ;  27  Feb.  1698,  H.  L. ;  a,d,  1699  12 
Com.  J,   661 :  a,d.   1701,  13  Com,  J.  767.  ' 

3  45  Com.  J.  508,  3  g  Camp.  l.  Chs.  575, 

<  Lord  Campbell,  H.  L,  149  Pari  Deb,  (3)  953,  «  The  secrecy  of 
Parliamentary  debatea — a  secrecy  which  would  now  be  thought  a 
grievance  more  intolerable  than  ship  money  or  tlie  Star  Chamber, 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  inseparably  aj^sociated  even  in 
the  most  honest  and  intelhgent  minds  wirh  constitutional  freedom. 
Those  precautions  wliicli  had  been  origLnally  devised  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  protecting  jmtnots  againflt  tlie  displeasure  of  the  court, 
now  sensed  only  to  protect  sycophants  n gainst  the  displeasure  of 
t&e  uatJan.  ^'— A/ ma t^ hit/,  MisL  c.  19. 
^  A,iK  27  Dec.  UH.  ^  21  Com.  J.  ^Z%.         1  IQ  Yw:\,  B.,  ^U 
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face  of  the  earth."  It  was  said  *'  Parliament,  when  they  did 
amiss,  would  be  talked  of  with  the  same  freedom  as  awy 
other  set  of  men  whatsoever. '^^^  Sir  Eii3hert  Walpole  com- 
plained, that  he  had  read  professed  debates  of  the  House, 
wherein  all  the  wit,  the  learning,  and  the  argument  had 
been  thrown  into  one  side,,  and  on  the  other  nothing  but 
what  was  low,  mean,  and  ridiculous  j  and  yet  when  it  came 
to  the  question,  the  division  had  gone  against  the  side  which 
upon  the  face  of  the  debate  had  reason  and  justice  to 
support  it.^  Each  speaker  assumed,  that  the  practice  must 
be  stopped,  but  all  were  unconscious,  that  the  time  was 
coming,  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  And  the 
House  relieved  its  misgivings  by  resolving,  "  that  it  is  a 
high  indignity  to  and  a  notorious  bieach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  for  the  printer  of  any  newspaper  to  presume 
to  give  any  aecount  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  as  well 
during  the  recess  as  the  sitting  of  Parliament/*  ^ 

Newspaper  reports  c/  debates  now  permitted^  hjf 
Parliameut—By  degrees  newspaper  reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary debates  became  more  and  more  frequent  and  less 
and  less  odious  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  though 
no  express  leave  has  yet  been  given,  nor  even  the  order 
yet  been  cancelled  which  treats  these  as  contempts.  The 
reason  usually  given,  why  Parliament  has  refused  to  em- 
body in  some  statute  this  right  ^  of  all  men  to  publish 


1  10  Pari.  Hist.  285. 

^  10  Pcirl  Hist  812,  To  such  shifts  were  reporters  redjiced  for 
veracious  matenala,  that  Dr.  Johnson  aaid  he  had  composed  the 
famous  report  of  a  speech  of  Pitt  in  answer  to  Horace  Walpole  in  a 
g-arret  near  the  Strand  ;  and  in  \m  Parliamentary  n*port«  generally 
lie  took  care,  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it  in 
the  argmtients. — Boeweir  s  Johnson  ;  Hm^kitif!'  Johnson.  And  Lord 
Kenyon  paid  (temp.  1778)  JolinsoriliBd  coinposed  the  famous  speech 
of  L,  Chesterfield  against  the  Dramatic  Licensing  Act»^— See  post^ 
cliap.  xi.  When  the  votes  were  first  printed  a  formal  motion  for 
leave  was  moved  for  every  day. 

*  A  faithful  report,  published  in  a  newspaper  or  by  any  volunteer, 
of  a  debate  in  either  House  of  Parliament^  though  it  contain  matter 
which  m  per  se  libellous  to  an  individual  who  is  mentioned  therein^ 
is  a  right  which  belongs  to  the  public  ;  and  the  individual  so  libelled 
has  no  remedy  against  the  publisher  or  any  other  person.  The 
reason  is,  that  all  the  public  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  subjects 
debated  in  Parliament  by  the  representatives  of  tU^  i^g^twu.,  ft.\\d 
such  Inierest  cotUd  not  be  made  re^l  and  eft^.ctxia).  \mV^«k  \\v^  i^v^\V 
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reports  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  is,  that  iu  practice 
Pitrlianient;  has  ceased  to  punish  these  publications  as 
breaches  of  privilege;*  But  a  better  reason  is,  that  the 
extreme  remedy  is,  like  some  other  remedies  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Ivept  in  hand,  solely  to  meet  some  rare  emergency 
which  may  or  may  never  arise  ;  yet,  should  it  ever  arise,  no 
other  remedy  will  be  equally  effective.  No  practical  evil 
has  flowed  from  the  freedom  allowed  to  reporters  and 
publishers  in  this  respect  Since  the  regular  publication 
of  the  debates  has  been  encouraged,  the  chief  complaint 
on  the  part  of  members  of  each  House  of  Parliament  at  first 
was  occasional  unfairness  or  rather  one-sidedness,  either  by 
giving  a  misleading  abstract  or  entirely  omitting  speeches  ; 
but  even  this  cause  of  complaint  has  ceased,  for  the  press  is 
many-sided,  and  it  can  seldom  be  prudent  in  any  one  journal 
to  do  otherwise  than  aim  at  correctness  and  completeness.'- 
Moreover,  though  a  standing  order  i^  maintained,  which  in 
terms  prohibits  strangers  from  publishing  the  debates,  this 
can  practically  do  no  injury,  because  it  is  at  most  a  remedy 
and  a  restriction  which  can  only  be  enforced  by  Parliament 
itself.  It  is  not  open  to  informers  or  any  member  of  the 
public.  Being  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  legislature, 
it  would  require  the  collective  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  be 
cunibined,  in  order  to  crush  any  individual  offender.  And 
this  cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated  and  need  no  longer 
be  dreaded,  since  all  the  habits  of  life,  all  the  instincts  of 
an  intelligent  and  self-governing  community  conspire  to 
make  the  familiar  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  proceedings 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe.* 

of  publicatioTi  attachnd  to  each  and  every  person  who  volunteered 
to  publish  it,--  Wason  »  Waher,  L,  E,  4  Q.  B.  73. 

Ill  1831  a  gallery  was  for  llie  lirst  time  erected  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  reporters.-- 8  ParL  Bt^k  (3)  813, 

'  70  Pari.  Deb.  (3)  1225,  1254  ;  149  lb.  947.  ^  105  Pari.  Deb. 
(3)  190, 

3  Whenever  one  member  used  to  move  to  exclude  strangers,  and 
80  made  it  necessary  for  the  order  to  be  enforced,  it  wjiQ  equally 
competent  for  tlie  House  thereupon  to  resolve  at  once  to  suspfind 
the  standing  order,  and  this  hoB  often  been  urged  as  tlie  idl-eufficieat 
remedy  and  check,— 224  Fad.  Deh,  (3)  90*  In  modern  timea  an 
improvement  hns  taken  place  m  the  procedure.  Under  an  order 
nmdc  iu  li.  C»  31  May  1875^  whenever  a  member  calls  the  attention 
vi  the  iSpe^ker  to  the  presence  of  strangers,  tlie  motion  is  put  nt 
uiice  to  the  House  withQut  any  debate ^  tio  a^  lo  ate  vfV\.ftiLtiVii  iLia 
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Punishment  for  breach  of  privilege. — The  pillory  was 
the  usual  punislimeiit  for  breach  of  privilege  till  1716.  la 
1 620  two  persons  were  ordered,  for  contemptuous  speeches 
against  the  power  of  Parliament,  to  be  set  on  horseback 
M^tbout  cloak  or  hat,  to  wear  papers  on  their  breasts  and 
backs,  and  so  to  pass  to  the  Eleet  prison,  where  they  were 
immnred.i  For  a  slander  of  the  Lord  Keeper  in  1626  the 
culprit  was  ordered  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster, 
then  ride  backward  to  Cheapside,  then  stand  there  in  the 
pillory,  and  then  ride  back  to  the  Fleet,*  In  1710  Parlia- 
ment bei^an  only  to  line,  and  sometimes  to  reprimand  the 
offender.^  One  of  the  ditticulties  attending  any  punishment 
arose  out  of  the  practice,  whereby  a  person  charged  at  the 
bar  and  reprimanded  was  expected  to  receive  the  reprimand 
on  his  beoded  knees,  and  also  to  express  some  kind  of 
penitence  before  he  was  discharged.  At  last  the  inevit- 
able hour  arrived,  in  1770,  when  one  prisoner  was  found 
who  would  not  kneel ;  and  the  House  seeing  the  difficulty, 
abolished  this  as  a  condition  of  such  a  discbarge.* 

opinion  of  one  member  meets  with  the  general  concurrence.— I6w/. 
1 176.  Moreover  the  Speaker^  and  also  the  chairman  of  a  committee^ 
can  at  finy  time  order  strangers  to  withdraw. 

1  8  Pari  liiet.  410. 

2  Ibid.  411.  While  the  pillory  was  one  of  the  regular  punish- 
nients,  and  formed  part  of  the  l-ex  et  consueiudo  parliamenii^  thuit 
punishment  has  never  been  repealed  by  any  urder  of  the  Houae,  and 
therefore  to  thitj  day  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  Pailiamentnry 
usage  still  to  resort  to  it>.  But  inasmuch  as  in  1837  a  statute  was 
passed,  which  utterly  abolished  it  as  a  puidshn:ient  upon  any  con- 
viction in  the  ordinary  courts  {though  not  in  terms  applicable  to 
the  orders  of  Parliament),  it  w^oiild  be  singular,  if  Parliament,  after 
laying-  down  an  intlexibio  rule  for  all  other  tribunals,  should  continue 
lo  iifse  this  barbarous  punishment  itself.  {1  Vic.  c»  23.)  And  for 
that  reason  the  pillory  may  be  deemed  practically  abolii^hed  in  all 
caseB  of  breach  of  privilege.  ^  Ibid.  414. 

■*  Re  Murray,  14  Pari.  Hist.  894;  1  Pat  Com.  (Perfl)38.  As  L. 
Camden  (when  junior  counsel  on  i\  trial  about  this  matter)  explained 
it  to  a  jury  :  "The  defendant  merely  refused  to  throw  himselJ:  into 
that  attitude  of  humility,  which  he  reserved  for  the  occasion  of 
acknowledging  his  sins  and  praying  for  pardon  before  the  throne 
of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe." — 5  Campb.  L.  Chrs,  32LI 

The  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  defending  the  early 
printers  of  the  debates  in  vain  urged,  that  if  the  primer  be  sum- 
moned, he  ought  not  to  be  ordered  to  go  on  Km  knees  to  be  repii- 
nmnded  by  the  Speaker.  But  the  majority  prevailed.  And  Mt. 
BaldwiDj  printer  of  JSL  Jameii   Chromdt^  aiid  a.ut)V\\tt  ^tv\i\tet^  wl 
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Anotlier  difficulty  has  been  raised  as  to  the  cognate 
practice  of  the  House  of  Commons — not  to  dischai^e  a 
prisoner  till  he  had  expressed  due  contrition  for  his  of- 
fence. In  the  case  of  Gale  Jones  in  1810,  who  placarded 
London  with  the  programme  of  a  debating  society,  whicli 
the  House  deemed  libellous,  he  was  committed  and  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  prison,  till  he  submitted  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  the  House,  wJiich  he  refused  to  do.  The  Speaker  told 
the  House  it  was  usual,  not  to  release  offenders  till  they  had 
acknowledged  their  offence  and  expressed  sorrow.  Some 
members  thought  this  did  not  amount,  to  requiring  the 
prisoner  to  recant,  which  Whitbread  said  was  the  real 
meaning ;  and  that  many  men  would  rather  rot  in  prison 
than  submit  to  such  humiliation.  Nevertheless  the  House 
refused  to  release  Jones  without  a  petition  and  some 
apology.i 

14  March,  1771,  went  on  their  knees  and  were  reprimanded  accord- 
ingly, and  then  discharged.  These  were  the  last  printers  who 
kneeled  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  tlie  practice  of  prisoners  kneeling 
heing  diBcontiimed  in  1772  by  a  standing  order  then  made.— 33  Com. 
J.  594;  11  ParlEist  311. 

1  16  Pad  Deb.  726;  17  Pari:  X»«^K  658.  SiB  8,  Rom  illy  said  in 
reference  to  this  practicei  that  it  was  asking  too  much  to  require  n 
J  nan  to  hnrailmte  himself  hy  a  formal  abjuration  of  opinion  before 
he  waa  discharged  ;  and  such  was  not  necessary  in  any  civil  court, 
though  ahjnration  might  be  required  in  a  spiritual  court. — H^  C.  16 
Furl  Deb.  486, 

In  another  case^  shortly  before  that  of  Gale  Jones,  an  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  having  published  a  draft  report  of  a  select  committee 
on  a  topic  of  great  excitement,  and  made  it  appear  to  be  tlie  iinal 
deciaion  of  Parliament,  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  refuned  to 
give  any  information  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  procured  the  paper. 
He  wiifl  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  after- 
wards, on  petition,  to  the  effect,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his 
offending,  was  discharged  at  once  with  a  reprimand. — iteSheehan, 
13  ParL  Deh.  (8d)3!l>. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


LIBELS   AND   COMMENTS  ON   COURTS   OF   JIJ.STICE,  EEPORTS 
OF   TRIALS,   AND   COMMENTS   OJf   PQBLIC   MATTERS. 


Contempt  of  Court  by  mterfering  witM  tJie  business.— 

In  a  countiy  where  free  speech  is  the  rule,  and  the  fewest 
possible  restrictions  to  it  exist,  it  would  be  singular,  if  the 
proceedings  of  courts  of  Justice  did  not  supply  a  ki^^e 
portion  of  the  material  for  daily  comment.  As  in  the  ea^e 
of  proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  business  transacted  in 
courts  of  justice  comes  home  to  every  one,  and  there  is  no 
reason  wliy  all  that  is  done  there  should  not  be  open  to 
every  kind  of  observation  both  in  speech  and  in  the  press. 
To  watch  and  sometimes  take  part  in  the  business  is  always 
a  ready  means  of  knowledge  as  to  the  working  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  read  an  account  of  what  is  done  there  gives 
the  most  reliable  information  to  all  as  to  the  security  of 
their  own  persons  and  property,  which  no  other  reading 
so  weli  snpplies.^  And  courts,  as  may  be  supposed,  are 
sometimes  well  spoken  of,  and  sometimes  the  reverse.  And 
as  the  administration  of  justice  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
making  and  reforming  of  the  law,  and  is  entitled  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  dignity  appropriate  to  its  place  in  the  Con- 
stitution, the  same  occasions  for  collision  arise,  where  free 
^  comments  are  made  on  the  exercise  of  so  high  a  function, 
^H  Courts  of  law  must  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  Parlia- 
^V  ment,  be  credited  wuth  sufficient  power  to  vindicate  and 
W        protect  their  procedure  against  attacks,  for  as  courts  are  thfe 

L 


1  BUEKE  has  said,  nothiDg  better  could  be  devised  by  human 
wisdom  than  argued  jtidgnieiitSj  publicly  delivered,  for  preserving 
unbroken  the  ^reat  traditionary  body  of  the  law^^Btjir^^  C<im.  to 
ifisj}e€t  Journals, 


appointed  means  of  adjuili eating  on  all  disputes,  and  for 
discovering  all  sufficient  materials  to  that  end,  their 
labours  would  be  often  futile,  if  irresponsible  volunteers 
intruded  crude  opinions  and  speculations,  founded^  as  they 
must  usually  be,  on  defective  data.  The  first  requisite  of  a 
court  of  justice  is,  that  its  machinery  be  left  undistmbed ; 
and  this  cannot  be  effected,  unless  coniraeiits  be  aU  but 
excluded  till  the  court  has  discharged  its  function.  The 
same  power  to  commit  aummarOy  for  contempt  all  persona 
who  intrude  into  the  JLtdicial  function,  and  profess  to  have 
better  and  superior  meaus  of  knowledge,  or  who  suggest 
partial  or  corrupt  conduct,  £3  thus  deemed  inherent  in  all 
courts  of  record,  though  the  occasion  and  extent  of  this 
summary  jurisdiction  have  given  rise  to  nice  distinctions.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  necessary  incident  to  every  court  of  justice, 
whether  of  record  or  not,  to  line  and  imprison  for  a  con- 
tempt actetl  in  the  face  of  it.  ^  This  exercise  of  power  is 
as  ancient  a.s  any  other  part  of  the  common  law.  If  the 
course  of  justice  is  obstructed,  that  obstruction  must  he 
violently  removed.  When  men's  allegiance  to  the  laws 
is  fundamentally  shaken,  this  is  a  dangerous  obstruction. 
That  the  judges  should  be  credited  with  impartiality  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.^  Therefore  to  libel  or  slander  the  admiuis- 
tration  of  the  law  by  imputing  misconduct  to  the  jndge  or 
jury  is  of  itself  fm  indictable  offence.^  Judges  are  also  pro^ 
tected  in  other  ways.  To  kill  a  judge  in  the  performance  of 
bis  duties  is  no  less  than  high  treason.^  Coke  says  t!iat 
to  draw  a  weapon  at  a  judge  sitting  in  court 'was  a  great 

3  1  Vent  1. 

=  K.  «  Almon,  Wilmot,  270.  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,  who  pnt 
this  doctrine  fls  high  as  it  could  be  put,  arid  examined  tlie  authorities, 
ended  hy  saying,  lliat  the  ohjtsct  of  courts  having  the  power  of 
punishing  hy  attjiehment  for  contempt  was  **to  keep  n  hhkze  of 
glory  ronnd  tlie  judf^e.H,  and  to  deier  people  from  attempting  to 
render  them  conteniptihie  in  tlie  ejea  of  the  public,*' — Wilmotj 
Nit f €8 J  270, 

The  same  judge  de«ctiTited  on  the  fatal  risk  of  allowing  '*the 
authority  of  courts  to  be  trampled  on  by  pamphleteers  and  newR- 
writers^"  This  contempt  of  newswriters — a  power  not  then  dreamt 
of  in  their  period — seeins  to  have  been  heartily  shared  hy  Lord 
Cnrndeii,  bof.li  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  hereafter  of  this  FourtJi 
Estate  in  the  realm, 

^  FiiJIer's  Case,  12  Bep.  42  ;  R.  r  Lord  G,  Gordon,  22  St.  Tr.  175  f 
M\  ^'  Ilari^  30  Sl  Tr,  113L  *  '^'n  Ed.  ilL  ataX,  h. 
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misprision,  for  which  the  right  hand  was  cub  off"  and  tlie  noods 
were  forfeited.^  To  utter  ihreats  or  reproaches  to  a  jud^^e 
sitting  in  court  is  always  an  indictable  misdemeanour.^  In 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  an  attorney  was  committed  for 
writing  a  letter  merely  stating,  that  *'  none  of  the  judges 
would  do  any  great  thing  by  the  commandment  of  the  King 
or  the  Queen,  any  more  than  of  any  other  of  the  realm/'* 
Wraynham  was  convicted  of  libelling  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  by  saying,  that  he  Lad  done  unjustly  and  was  worse 
than  a  murderer.*  Harrison,  for  saying  to  Judge  Hutton, 
*'  I  accuse  you  of  higli  treason,"  was  lined  5000/.  and  im- 
prisoned, and  made  to  wear  papers  ;  leave  was  given  to  the 
judge  to  bring  an  action,  and  such  action  was  afterwards 
brought  and  10,000/.  damages  recovered  with  ease,*  In 
another  case  Lord  George  Gordon  published  a  libel  on  the 
judges,  which  said,  among  other  things,  ''  How  long  shall 
those  iff^liited  walls  of  counsel  command  us  to  be  hanged 
contrary  to  the  law  ?  They  make  long  charges  to  the 
juries  with  a  show  of  justice  and  rehgion.  Tliey  shed  our 
innocent  blood  for  expiabie  trespasses/'^  And  lie  was  found 
guilty  by  a  jury.^  A  municipal  corporation  in  1788  made 
and  entered  in  their  books  a  resolution,  by  which  they 
aw^arded  a  person  2,300/.  on  account  of  his  being  actuated 
by  motives  of  public  justice  and  preserving  the  corporation 
rights  in  defending  an  action  brought  against  him  for 
malicious  prosecution,  and  against  whom  a  verdict  for 
3000/.  had  passed.  The  court  ordered  a  criminal  informa- 
tion against  each  of  the  members  of  this  corporation,  for 
thereby  imjioting,  that  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which 
was  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  w-as  wrong.     The  court 


1  3  Inat.  140 ;  R.  v  E.  Tliartet,  27  St  Tr.  821.  «  Cro.  Car.  503  ; 
Hulton,  li  i;:il.  a  3  jngt    174  42  Si.  Tr.  1071.  ^  K  v 

Hamson,  3  St  Tr.  1B75;  Hutton,  R.  131  ;  Cm.  Ch.  50.1 

^  WhcD  the  Letter  on  Lihehj  iiauully  supposed^  at  Hie  lime,  to  be 
written  by  Lord  Ashburton  or  Lord  Camden,  was  piibliahed,  the 
court  construed  tiie  drift  of  one  passage  into  an  explicit  charge^  that 
thtj  Court  of  Queen ^8  Bench  inteTided  to  defeat  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  by  introducing  a  circuitous  form  of  proceeding",  and  tliereb}' 
preventing  a  man  obtaining  bis  liberty  for  two  years.  Wilmot, 
C.  J.,  was  prepared  to  bold  tins  a  contempt— R.  v  Alinon,  Wilmoi^n 
NoteSy  249.  Tbe  case  vvnts  never  docided,  but  the  judge  had  pre- 
pared his  jmlgmi'nt  for  tbe  occasion. 

7  R  t^L.  G.  Goidouj  2t  ^f.  Tr.  207, 


said,  that  it'  judge  and  jury  are  mistaken,  there  is  a  legal 
rtjmedj,  aod  a  party  ought  to  pursue  that,  and  not  assert 
that  a  prosecutor  was  actuated  by  public  justice,  when  the 
verdict  conclusively  proved  that  he  was  not  so  actuated.^ 
A  public  writer  commenting  on  a  recent  trial  of  a  captain 
for  murdering  a  poor  boy  on  board,  and  on  the  verdict  of 
acquittal,  said,  *'  The  principles  laid  down  by  the  judge 
would  render  it  impossible  hereafter  to  convict  a  murderer 
or  assasaia"  And  commenting  on  the  jury,  he  said,  "  They 
seemiugly  had  set  at  defiance  the  clamorous  calls  of  justice 
and  bumaoity ;  but  public  indignation  could  not  be  alto- 
gether overwhelmed  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  judicial 
corruption."  Tliis  was  held  libellous  against  both  judge 
and  jury,  though  the  defendant's  counsel  endeavoured  to 
show,  it  was  only  the  just  comment  of  an  impartial  writer 
on  the  brutal  details  of  the  triab  And  in  another  case  a 
writer,  commenting  on  a  trial  of  an  action  against  a  captain 
wlio  had  put  a  passenger  in  irons  for  refusing  to  help  him 
in  figliting  an  enemy,  said  '*  the  judge's  observations  had 
filled  him  with  horror  and  indignation,  and  the  judge 
must  be  regarded  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  and  alarm/' 
This  also  was  held  to  be  a  libel.^ 

Fair  comments  on  tfie  jurhjnients  ctml  conduet  of 
judges, — ^But  as  there  is  a  wrong  way  of  commenting  on 
judges,  so  there  is  a  right  way.  The  mode  in  which  judges 
or  justices  of  the  peace  perform  their  duty,  and  the  nature 
of  the  judgment  given,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of  the  jury, 
if  any,  are  all  matters  of  public  interest,  and  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  judgment  can  be  freely  commented  on,  and 
whatever  the  court  has  treated  as  facts  the  critic  may  treat 
also  as  facts.  But  if  the  writer  profess  to  have  facts  and 
knowledge  of  his  own,  then  he  must  take  the  risk  of  their 
amounting  to  an  imputation  of  libeL^  The  conduct  and 
evidence  of  a  witness  may  also  be  discussed,  thoLigh  an 
itiiputation  of  perjury  must  be  avoided  as  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable.'* The  qualifications  of  a  person  appointed  as  a  judge, 
and  even  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  appointed, 
and  his  private  character,  may  be  commented  upon  for  the 

1  R  V  Watson,  2  T.  R.  199.  ^  R.  v  Hart,  30  St  Tr.  1131.  See 
iiX'^Q  post  as  to  acts  of  contempt  done  out  of  court.  ^  Woodgate 

r  mdaut,  4  F,  tt  K  216;  Hibbina  t?  Lee,  4  F.  &  F.  243.         *  Hedlej 
tf  iSarhWj  4  F.  t£'  F.  224, 
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purpose  of  estimating,  whether  the  judge  is  a  man  of  honour 
and  integrity.  And  if  the  judge  himself  have  published 
his  own  views,  this  is  a  legitimate  challenge  to  public  writers 
to  give  their  opinionSj  also  taking  care,  however,  to  adhei^ 
to  the  established  facts.^ 

The  right  of  the  public  to  enter  Cmirts  of  Jimfice. — 
The  relation  in  which  courts  and  judges  stand  towards  tlie 
public  is  altogether  different  from  that  contemplated  by 
some  of  the  ancients.  The  court  of  Areopagus  sat  in  the 
dark  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  inquisitive 
spectator  watching  too  closely  the  demeanour  of  parties  or 
even  the  faces  of  the  judges.^  But  with  us  judges  are 
easily  accustomed  to  sit  in  a  fierce  light,  and  are  always 
before  the  observation  of  all.  A  court  of  justice  is  opeu 
to  the  public ;  and  any  person  whatever,  whether  intei-esteil 
or  not  by  reason  of  inhabitancy  or  otherwise,  is  entitled  to 
enter,  if  there  is  room  for  him  to  be  thera  All  the  superior 
courts  are  therefore  free  to  the  visitation  of  any  one  who 
chooses  to  attend.  This  right  has  never  been  questioned. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  an  absolute  right  for  any  person  to  g(», 
and  insist  on  choosing  his  own  position,  for  the  regulation 
of  places  must  necessarily  reside  in  the  judge,  otherwise 
his  own  seat  might  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  first 
comer?  Thus  it  follows,  that  the  presiding  officer,  whether 
he  be  judge,  coroner,  justice,  or  sheriff,  has  the  controul  of 
the  proceedings  and  the  power  of  admission  or  exclusion 
accoKiing  to  his  own  discretion.*  In  all  courts  of  justice 
there  are  occasions,  when  matters  are  or  ought  to  be  con* 
ducted  in  privacy  and  to  avoid  scandal ;  and  it  rests  with 
the  judge  of  the  court,  exclusively  and  without  appeal,  to 
determine  when  such  an  occasion  has  arisen.  The  pro- 
priety of  his  decision  cannot  be  questioned  in  any  action  ; 
for  this  being  a  matter  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  no  judge 
being*  amenable  to  an  action  for  anythiog  done  in  the  exe- 
cution  of  his  office,  it  follows,  that  no  one  has  a  remedy  by 
way  of  damages  for  any  mistake.  And  this  is  the  rule  ap- 
plicable to  all  courts  gre^it  and  smalL  But  there  has  some- 
times arisen  a  question,  which  of  the  inferior  courts  is  or  is 
not  a  public  court  at  the  time,  and  so  is  open  to  the  piiblic. 
In  one  case  G.,  a  reporter  for  the  press  entered  and  took  notes 

1  Seymour  v  Butterworth,  3  F.   &  F.  376.  ^  Mh^u.  b,  \\. 

^  Qimelt  V  Fen  and,  G  B.  &  C.  627.        *  Ihld. 
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at  a  coroner's  inquest  which  excited  great  interest,  and  the 
coroner  requested  him  to  leave,  and  on  refusal,  with  the  aid 
of  his  servant,  turned  Gr,  out,  who  afterwards  brought  an 
action  of  trespass  for  the  assault.  And  the  court  held,  that 
the  power  of  exclusion  was  necessary  to  be  confided  to  eveiy 
judge  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  there  was 
no  remedy  by  action  against  him  for  any  apparent  arbitrary 
conduct.^  It  is  true,  that,  though  the  public  are  admitted  to 
witness  trials  in  courts  of  justice,  yet  they  are  not  thereby 
authorised  to  express  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  proceed- 
ings, for  this  would  lead  to  disturbances  incompatible  with 
the  severe  impartiality  aimed  at  by  all  tribimals  ;  and  there- 
fore to  indulge  in  any  outburst  of  joy  or  pity  is  itself  a 
contempt  of  authority.^ 

Eight  to  jmblhh  reports  of  miirts  of  pistiee. — That 
the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  should  be  open  to  the 
newspaper  reporter  or  any  volunteer  has  always  been  held 
a  first  principle,  requiring  no  argument,  the  public  advan- 
tage outwaying  the  inconvenience  to  tliose  whose  affairs 
are  the  subject  of  litigation.  In  short,  to  publish  these 
]'eports  is  merely  to  extend  the  audience  and  enable  those 
who  are  not  present  to  hear  and  see  what  took  place  as  if 
they  were  present,^  Courts  of  law  seem  never  to  have  gone 
the  length  which  Parliament  went,  and  which  in  form  it 
still  maintains,  in  treating  the  publication  of  their  pro- 
ceedings as  per  se.  a  contempt ;  and  yet  some  traces  of  a 
like  jealousy  and  suspicion  are  found  in  former  times.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  said,  that  a  notary  public  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  merely  taking  a  note  in  court 
of  the  proceedings.*  And  Scroggs,  0.  J.,  in  1679,  appointed 
a  particular  printer  to  publish  a  report  of  a  trial,  and  he 
prohibited  all  other  pei-sons  from  presuming  to  print  the 
same.* 

One  ground  on  which  reports  of  legal  proceedings  are 

^  Garnett  v  Ferrand,  6  B,  &  C.  628. 

*  Holtj  as  comiael  in  a  trial  for  assault,  complaiDed  of  the 
BpectatorB  hissing,— R.  v  Bether,  8  ^S'^.  Tn  759» 

a  Popliam  v  Pickburn,  7  H.  &  N,  89.  *  See  Flint  v  Pike,  4  B. 

&  a  473. 

^  7  St  Tr.  765,  The  practice  of  newspapers  introducing  reports 
of  ^roii'eedinj^s  in  courts  of  Jiistire  ia  ^aid  to  [mve  bt'giiii  about  thie 
end  oftlie  reign  of  George  XL— 5  CamiK  h,  Ch,r«.  h%  \  ^  Ibid,  SI, 
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sometimes  said  to  he  open  to  all  is,  that  the  primary  object  is 
to  convey  useful  knowledge.  But  whether  such  knowledge 
is  useful  or  entertaining  or  merely  ministers  to  the  lower 
passions  of  revenge,  envy,  and  the  keen  desire  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  misfortunes  of  one's  neighbour  can  be  of  little 
consequence,  and  cannot  be  inquired  into.  It  is  enough 
that,  as  couits  and  judges  exist  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  every  one  has  as  much  interest  as  another  in 
knowing  wliat  courts  say  and  do  in  discharging  their  duties, 
no  reason  can  be  shown,  why  their  proceediugs  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark.  The  only  way,  by  which  the  equal 
mterests  of  all  the  subjects  in  this  department  of  public 
business  can  be  maintained  and  given  effect  to,  is  by  allow- 
ing any  volunteer  to  publish  and  circulate  amongst  the 
many  what  can  only  be  witnessed  by  very  few.  But  inas- 
much as  legal  proceedings  include  details  of  evidence  which 
are  indecent  or  blasphemous,  the  publisher  is  bound  at  hia 
peril  to  abstain  from  publishing  these,  as  they  cannot  in  any 
view  benefit  society ;  and  however  accumte  his  account 
may  be,  he  will,  according  to  circumstances,  be  as  much 
liable  for  the  indecency  and  blasphemy  as  if  he  himself 
invented  it.  A  publisher  or  reporter  is  bound  to  know, 
that  no  privilege  or  immunity  will  protect  him  in  such 
cases.* 

W7ien  piiblwhsd  reports  of  trials  are  treated  as 
contempts. — The  publication  of  legal  proceedings  is,  as 
already  stated,  often  treated  as  a  contempt^  because  the 
publication  if  premature  interferes  with  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  court  by  disturbing  the  minds  of  judges  as 
well  as  of  juries  and  bystanders.  This  is  a  doctrine  which 
by  no  means  conflicts  with  the  most  ample  liberty  on  the 
part  of  each  member  of  the  public  to  exercise  his  o%vn 
right  of  comment  after  the  decision  has  been  given,  and 
after  the  matter  is  past  and  ended.  The  writers  in  news- 
papers have  an  unbounded  latitude  in  expressing  opinions 
on  e%'ery  view  of  a  case,  and,  if  they  please,  of  showing  tlie 
public  how  they  themselves  would  have  decided  it  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way ;  nevertheless,  by  the  law  of  tlie 
Constitution,  it  being  assigned  to  judges  and  courts  alone 
to  dispose  of  this  kind  of  business,  and  they  being  treated 


'  B,  r  CarliJe,  3  B.  &  Aid,  \G1. 
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as  the  sole  depositories  of  the  means  of  justice,  and  tbe 
accredited  oracles  as  to  everything  that  is  doubtful,  all 
the  materials  that  it  is  possible  to  accnmnlate  are  laid 
before  them  for  this  sole  end,  and  on  this  very  account  these 
materials  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  best  accessible  in  the  cir- 
cumstanceSp  Ii  would  cause  endless  confusion  and  disturb 
the  fuoctioTis  of  the  courts,  if  volunteers  were  to  be  al* 
lowed,  in  the  middle  of  the  business,  to  rush  in  and,  without 
having  equal  or  indee*!  reasonably  good  oppoiinni ties,  were 
to  presume  on  their  superior  intuitive  sagacity  or  know- 
ledge, oT  pretend  to  a  better  judgment  than  the  Constitution 
hag  provided  for  the  disposal  of  each  case.  And  this 
interference  is  not  the  less  prejudicial,  because  the  court 
may  not  have  known  of  the  interference,  or,  if  it  had  known, 
would  have  risen  superior  to  the  misleading  influence  of 
any  of  the  proffered  suggestions. 

While  therefore  it  might  well  be  deemed,  on  account  of 
the  public  interest  affected,  an  indictable  off'ence  for 
any  person  to  interfere  by  publishing  comments,  or  even 
publishing  f.r  parte  statements  of  accounts  of  pending 
causes,  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  and  embarmss  the 
courts  and  juries  engaged  in  deciding  the  cause,  yet  it  has 
not  been  the  practice  to  prefer  an  indictment,  because  a 
summary  process  is  much  more  effectual,  namely,  an 
application  to  the  judge  or  court  to  commit  the  offender 
for  contempt.  The  usual  ground  of  contempt  on  these 
occasions  was  the  publication  of  a  trial  or  hearing  before  it 
was  concluded.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  1742,  said  "  one  object 
of  comi^  committing  for  contempt  was  in  order  to  keep  the 
public  from  being  prejudiced  against  persons  before  the 
cause  is  heard."  And  that  seems  the  main  object  so  far  as 
printers  are  concerned.  Another  object  is  "  to  prevent  the 
judges  being  scandalised  and  depreciated."  He  accordingly 
committed  a  party  for  publishing  his  brief,  before  the  cause 
came  on  to  be  heard,  and  so  prejudicing  the  public  mind.^ 
And  to  publish  an  affidavit  filed  in  some  preliminary  stage 
of  the  cause  with  comments  upon  it,  suggestiug  more  or 
less,  and  anticipating  a  certain  decision,  is  also  ground  of 
contempt^     So  where    a  solicitor  of  one  of  the  parties 

'  Roach  V  Gowf  n^  2  Atk.  469,        '  Tichbome  v  Ticiibome,  L.  Ii 
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published  in  a  newspaper  his  version  of  the  facts,  this  was 
Jield  a  contempt.i 

Pttblishing  reports  of  a  tried  which  occupies  many 
days. — It  is  true  that,  when  a  trial  takes  place  from  day  to 
day,  there  is  some  inconvenience  in  allowing  daily  reports 
of  what  takes  place.  But  inasmuch  as  this  publication  is 
in  reality  a  communication  of  what  has  already  been  heard 
in  court  by  those  of  the  public  who  were  present,  to  the 
larger  audience  outside,  and  so  putting  a  greater  part  of  the 
public  in  the  position  of  auditors,  no  reason  exists  for 
preventing  such  a  daily  report  being  published  or  for  re- 
straining any  account  being  given  till  the  whole  trial  is  over, 
so  long  as  in  these  daily  reports  comments  and  all  remarks 
tending  to  partisanship  are  avoided.  In  1821,  on  the  trial 
of  Thistlewood,  Abbott,  C.  J.,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
trial  stated,  that  as  there  were  several  prisoners  included  in 
that  indictment  who  had  severed  in  their  defcDces  and 
whose  trials  would  take  place  one  after  the  other,  the 
court  deemed  it  improper  that  any  report  of  the  first  trials 
should  appear  tUl  the  last  had  concluded.  And  one  news- 
paper proprietor  having  on  the  seventh  day  published 
without  comment  a  report  of  two  of  the  cases  which  had 
up  to  that  date  ended,  with  the  result  of  the  verdict,  but 
a  third  case  was  still  untried,  he  was  committed  for  con- 
tempt; and  the  whole  court  held,  that  to  do  this  was  within 
the  powers  of  the  judge.^  But  since  that  time  this  view  has 
seldom  been  acted  on,  and  benefit  has  been  found  to  resxdt 
from  daily  reports  of  trials,  by  inducing  witnesses  to  come 
forward,  who  may  be  able  to  advance  the  interests  of 
justice.  And  for  a  like  reason,  namely,  any  obstruction  of 
the  free  course  of  justice,  if  a  party  were  to  advertise  a 
reward  for  witnesses  to  prove  certain  facts,  this  would  be 
treated  as  necessarily  leading  to  partiality,  corruption,  and 
perjury,  and  so  a  contempt  of  court.^  So  though  no  con- 
tempt nor  anything  disrespectful  may  be  intended,  it  is 
a  serious  obstruction  of  justice  for  any  one  to  publish 
in  a  public  newspaper  or  book  part  of  the  pleadings  or 

1  Daw  V  Eley,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  49. 

2  R.  V  Clement,  4  B.  &  Aid.  218  ;  11  Price,  68.  Lord  Campbell 
thought  this  was,  at  least,  an  injudicious  decision,  and  contrary  to 
the  later  practice. — 3  Camp.  C,  J.  J»  p.  308. 

3  Be  Farley,  2  Yea.  Sr.  520. 
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proceedings  before  the  cause  has  been  heard  in  court,  or  even 
to  publish  an  account  calculated  to  prejudice  the  hearing, 
for  thereby  public  opinion  may  be  grievously  misled  and 
trifled  with  ■  as,  for  example,  by  threatening  to  indict 
witnesses  for  perjury;^  or  by  publishing  a  petition  for 
winding  up  a  company  before  the  hearing  of  the  case/ 
When  however  a  suit  or  proceeding  in  court  has  quite 
ended,  and  comments  are  published  to  the  effect  that 
justice  has  not  been  done,  or  otherwise,  the  courts  are  no 
longer  under  the  duty  of  interfering,  and  the  subsequent 
remedies  may  be  left  to  other  courts  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Yet  where  final  judgment  has  been  given,  but  has  not  been 
drawn  up,  the  matter  is  treated  as  still  pending,  and  the 
courts  have  asserted  a  right  to  protect  litigant  parties  when 
they  are  abusing  or  slandering  or  libelliog  each  other  after 
the  court  has  discharged  its  function  of  adjudication,^ 

mmt  is  a  coMTt  of  justice. — The  question  often  aiises 
on  such  occasions,  What  is  a  court  of  justice  ?  and  here  some 
distinctions  require  to  be  made.  One  of  the  main  tests  is, 
whether  the  particular  court  or  place  is  at  the  time  open  to 
the  public,  for  if  so  then  all  parties  interested  being  likely 
to  be  present,  or  at  least  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
80,  it  is  for  the  time  being  a  final  and  concluded  proceed- 
ing. Hence  the  sitting  of  a  registrar  in  bankruptcy  held  in 
a  prison  to  take  the  examination  of  a  debtor  therein  con- 
fined was  held  to  be  a  court  of  justice,  because  notice  was 
given  to  the  parties  interested  to  attend,  and  it  is  of  public 
interest  to  know  how  any  prisoner  is  dealt  with/  So  was 
a  sitting  of  examiners  in  an  election  petition  to  inquire  in- 
to the  sufficiency  of  sureties,^  And  the  interest  attending 
decisions  of  a  court  of  justice  extends  to  the  contents  of 
public  documents  made  accessible  to  the  public  under 
statutory  authority  and  having  the  effect  of  a  decree  of 
a  court,  as,  for  example,  the  list  of  protested  bills  of 
excbange.^ 
Jieports  qf  cj?  parte  proceedings  hi  courts  of  law.^- 

1  Litder  v  ThornpsoD,  2  Beav.  129  ;  Ticlibome  v  Mostyn,  L.  E. 
7  Eq.  55.  ^  lie  Chelteiiliam  Co.,  L.   K.  8  Eq.  580;   Daw  v 

Eley,    L.   R.    7   Eq.    49.  ^   Exp,    Turner,   3   M.   D,    &   Do 

G.    544  *  Ryalle  v  r,eader,  L.  II.  1  Excli.  296,  '^  Cooper 

1'  Lawson,  8  A.  &  E,  74G.  «  FJemiiig  v  Newton.   1   H.   L. 
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A  report  of  the  proceedings  that  take  place  in  any  court 
of  justice,  where  both  sides  are  lieard  and  a  decision  given, 
though  involving  defamatory  matter,  can  seldom  give  rise 
to  an  actioE.  But  the  case  of  ex  parte  proceedings  and  of 
proceedings  which  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  but  nevertheless  have  been  to  some  extent  enter- 
tained in  a  public  manner,  lon^  caused  a  difficulty.  If  an 
€x  parte  proceeding  such  as  a  char<^e  made  of  an  indictable 
offence  before  justices  be  dismissed,  a  report  of  such  case 
stating  the  result  cannot  be  a  cause  of  action.*  And  though 
at  first  some  judges  doubted  whether  a  report  of  an  ex  paHe 
proceeding  such  as  a  preliminary  examination  of  an  ac- 
cused person  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  always  justifi- 
able^ it  has  been  recently  established,  that  a  correct  and  fair 
report  of  these  proceedings  is  as  lawful  and  unexception- 
able as  of  final  judgments  in  any  court.^ 

Reports  of  applieatians  to  courts  whwh  ham  no 
jiirisdietiou  to  eutertam  them.— Again  still  another  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  between  reports  of  matters  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  and  those  which  do  not 
If,  for  example,  a  volunteer  makes  an  application  to  a  court 
and  founds  upon  it  some  claim  for  redress,  and  in  course 
of  doing  so  makes  statements  which  are  slanderous,  it  has 
been  held  nevertheless  that  the  publisher  of  a  correct  and 
fair  report  is  not  liable  to  any  action,  because  all  courts  are 
liable  to  have  applications  made  to  them  wliich  turn  out 
on  examination  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction ;  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  court  on  any  preliminary  application 
cannot  be  arrived  at  till  after  some  details  are  stated.  And 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected,  that  reporters  and 
bystanders  can  judge  w^hen  a  matter  is  or  is  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  courts.^ 

Eeports  of  trials  must  be  fair  and  without  com- 
meats  iHter,Hperm((. — AVhOe  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  any 
one  to  publisli  a  report  of  a  proceeding  in  a  court  of  justice, 
still  tliis  must  be  a  fair  and  antheutic  report  of  what 
Jiappened.  If  the  report  is  mixed  up  with  comments 
sbowiug  an  animus  against  a  party,  and  giving  an  un- 
fair impression,  the    pubbsher    then  ceases  to  have  the 

1  Lewis  V  Levv»  E.  B.  &  E.  537.         =  Wason  v  Walter,  8  B.  &  S. 
730  J  L.  a  4  Q.  B.  U,  ^  Usill  t^  Hales,  1  C.  P,  D.  319  ;  Rvj«.lk 

V  Leader,  L,  R  1  Exck  3Q0. 
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tecefit  of  this  absolute  right  of  putlication.i  And  this  is 
still  more  so  if  the  cooiment  involves  some  new  fact.^ 
Hence  one  who  reports  or  publishes  an  account  manifestly 
one-sided  should  take  care  to  let  it  clearly  appear,  that  one 
side  only  was  heard ;  and  no  comments  of  the  reporter 
should  be  interlarded  or  added^  tending  to  suggest  a 
partisan  view  of  the  case.  Eeport  and  comment  should 
always  be  kept  separate,  and  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  a  bystander  are  in  geneml  wholly 
immaterial  and  misleading,  for  the  judge  or  jury  alone  are 
to  decide  the  proper  inferences  to  be  drawn  for  the  time 
heing .3  And  a  sensational  heading  to  the  report  is  deemed 
a  comment  in  the  above  sense.*  And  for  like  reasons  a 
party  is  not  justified  in  publishing  without  discrimination 
everything  that  falls  from  the  mouth  of  counsel.^  Every- 
body knows,  that  the  statement  of  a  counsel  is  ex  parte,  and 
that  he  is  often  instructed  to  make  allegations  which  it  is 
ailerwards  impossible  to  support  in  proof.  And  though  it 
be  lawful  for  counsel  thus  to  utter  matter  injurious  to 
individuals,  the  subsequent  publication  of  this  has  no  such 
protection,  and  may  he  actionable,'^  For  example,  to  in- 
sinuate that  a  witness  had  committed  perjury  is  wholly 
beyond  the  province  of  the  reporter,  for  it  is  for  the  judge 
and  jury  alone  to  deal  with  that  conclusion ;  and  every 
witness  on  his  oath  is  entitled  at  least  fi^om  bystanders  to 
have  his  statement  taken  and  fairly  represented  as  he  gave 
it,  it  being  exclusively  the  business  and  main  function  of 
the  court  to  estimate  and  weig  h  it. 

How  far  the  7*€port  must  he  verbatim  or  ahridgcd. — 
With  legard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  of  proceedings 
in  courts  of  justice^  it  is  not  meant,  that  there  should  be 
a  verbatim  report.  Aj[\y  summary  of  various  length  may 
he  as  accurate  as  a  verbatim  report,  and  in  general  is  the 
only  practicable  kind  of  report.  All  that  a  reporter  usually 
requii'es  to  do  is  to  give  such  accoimt  of  what  he  has  heard 
as  an  intelUgent  bystander  would  give  when  relating  it 

1  R.  w  Fleet,  1  B.  &  Aid,  379,  »  Cooper  v  Lawson,  8  A.  &  E. 

746.  ^  Lewis  i?  Levy,  E.  B.  K  544  ;  Stiles  v  Nokes,  7  East,  453. 

^  Lewis  V  Clement,  3  B.  &  Aid.  702.  *  Saunders  v  Mills,  6  ^m^, 
213  ;  LewiB  V  Wiilter,  4  B.  lit  Aid.  605;  Roberts  v  Brown,  10  Biug. 
525.  6  Flint  V  Pike,  4  B.  &  C.  473.  ^  Roberts  v  Brown,  10  ^ 

Bing,  §19;  Cooper  v  Lawson,  8  A.  &  E.  14S, 
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afterwards,  the  reporter's  function  being  merely  that  of 
giving  eyes  and  ears  to  the  absent.^  And  some  discretion 
is  required  as  to  the  parts  of  a  case  which  should  be  reported 
and  the  proper  proportions  of  those  parts.  If,  for  example, 
the  statement  of  facts  made  by  one  counsel  should  alone 
be  given,  that  is  to  say,  his  version  of  the  facts  which  he 
intended  or  expected  to  prove,  and  an  account  of  the  facts 
actually  proved  thereafter  was  omitted  or  slurred  over,  an 
unfair  report  might  be  the  result,  seeing  that  counsel  often 
without  any  fault  of  theirs  make  allegations,  which  it  is 
afterwards  impossible  to  support  in  proof.* 

How  far  contempt  ptmishable  if  act  is  done  out  of 
isourt — The  contempt  of  a  court  may  be  committed  by 
words  used  in  presence  of  the  court  ^itself,  if  these  words 
imply  either  from  their  meaning  or  the  gesture  and  manner 
accompanying  them,  that  an  insult  is  intended  and  under- 
stood. For  the  bystanders  of  the  moment  may  from  the 
use  of  such  language  conceive  a  contemptuous  opinion  of 
its  authority,  if  no  remedy  be  available.^  Each  court  is 
presumed  to  know  its  own  law  and  to  put  the  right  inter- 
pretation on  the  character  of  the  act  done,  so  far  as  it  is 
contemptuous,  for  if  the  contempt  is  by  a  gesture  none 
but  the  court  can  judge  of  it.*  On  this  subject  a  useful 
distinction  was  drawn,  when  it  was  held,  that,  if  the  words 
used  are  spoken  in  presence  of  the  judge  himself,  this 
may  be  punished  summarily  by  attachment  for  contempt ; 
but  if  the  words  were  used  elsewhere  than  in  court,  the 
proceeding  should  be  by  way  of  indictment,  as  no  great 
urgency  is  then  required.  And  this  may  be  said  to  be  the 
rule  as  to  inferior  courts.  In  1743  a  court-martial  passed 
a  resolution  reflecting  on  certain  comments  made  by  a 
Chief  Justice,  who  had  tried  an  action  against  the  president 
for  an  illegal  sentence  on  a  prior  occasion,  and  this  resolu- 
tion was  sent  to  the  king.  The  Chief  Justice  committed 
all  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  whereupon  they 
wrote  a  contrite  submission  to  be  read  in  court,  after 
which  they  were  released.^  In  1808,  after  the  trial  and 
acquittal  of  a  ship's  captain  charged  with  murdering  one 

1  Andrews  v  Chapman,  3  C.  &  K.  289.  2  piint  v  Pike,  4  B.  & 

C.  473;  Saunders  v  Mills,  6  Bing.  218.  s  Wilson's  Case,  7  Q.  B. 
1016.            4  Jie  Pater,  5  B.  &  8.  299.  &  AJ^iW^^  O,.  ^i.^^^W., 

L.  Ub.  158. 
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of  the  crew,  a  newspaper  writer  wrote  an  article,  msisting 
that  the  prisoner  Lad  been  guilty,  and  censuring  the  judge 
and  jury  for  acqiiitting  him.  The  article  was  a  mere 
declamatory  invective,  and  without  anj  fair  and  temperate 
discnsdion  of  evidence ;  and  the  writer  was  indicted  and 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment.* 
And  where  the  writer  in  commenting  on  a  recent  trial 
and  execution  for  mnrder  impnted  corruption  to  the  jndge, 
ihe  defendant  waa  found  guilty  of  a  seditions  libeh* 

The  libels  for  which  a  superior  court  may  commit  are 
thus  not  merely  tho^  published  in  the  court  or  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  include  those  which  are 
published  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  though  the 
court  was  not  sitting  at  the  time  of  publication.^  And 
a  solicitor,  who  published  a  pamphlet  relating  to  a  recent 
judgment,  describing  it  as  whoUy  beside  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  as  having  as  its  only  object  to  deter  solicitors 
from  exposing  abuses  in  the  court,  was  committed  for 
contempt.*  And  in  another  case,  where  an  unsuccessful 
applicant  wrote  a  letter  to  the  judge  using  a  threat, 
tending  to  induce  him  to  alter  the  decision,  that  was 
deemed  a  contempt  for  which  an  attachment  issuei*  A 
letter  offering  money  to  the  judge  is  also  treated  as  a 
gross  contempt*  It  is  equally  a  contempt  to  send  a 
letter,  threaten! ug  a  party  or  witness  if  he  attend  the 
court,  or  publishitig  insinuations  that  they  are  perjured.^ 
And  where  a  judge  had  cleared  his  court  of  the  public 
owing  to  excessive  noise,  and  the  high  sheriff  resisted 
this,  and  told  his  officers  tf>  admit  the  public,  as  it  was 
an  unlawful  proceeding  to  exclude  them,  the  latter  was 
fined  500/.  lor  this  as  a  contempt.* 

WJutt  courts  can  commit  for  this  contempt.— Tins 
power  to  commit  for  contempt  was  said  to  be  a  necessary 
incident  to  every  court  of  Justice,  whether  of  record  or 
not,*     Wilmot,  C.  J.,  insisted,  that  not  only  could  a  judge 

1  R,  V  Wliite,  1  Camp.  359.  »  R.  v  Sallivan,  11  Cox,  C.  C.  57. 

a  Crawford'a  Cii»e,  13  Q.  B.  613  ;  Charlton's  Caee,  2  My,  &  Cr.  3Hi; 
K.  V  Onslow,  L.  It  9  Q.  B.  219.  *  Exp.  Turner,  3  M.  D.  &  De  G. 
523  ;  Exp.  Jones,  13  Yes.  257.  *  lie  Cliarllon,  2  My.  &  C.  316. 

'^  Mjirtm'ft  Case,  2K&  My.  674.  7  Smith  v  Lakeman,  26  L.  J.  Ck 
S05;  Shaw  v  Hhnw,  2  Sw.  &  T.  515  ;  Rt  Mului-k,  33  L.  J.  Proh.  2d& 
*  ^^  SberM  of  Surrsj,  2  F.  &  F.  2ii7.        ^  \  \*iuU  \. 
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of  a  court  of  record  commit  for  contempt  when  he  was 
sitting  in  the  Court,  but  he  had  the  same  powers  when  doing 
any  judicial  business,  even  in  his  private  chamber,  or  in 
the  judge's  chamber  auxiliary  to  the  court.  But  this 
has  on  further  examination  been  deemed  to  be  too  wide, 
and  the  line  has  been  drawn  between  a  judge  sitting  in 
open  court  and  sitting  in  cannerd,  in  which  latter  case 
no  power  of  committal  for  contempt  is  inherent.* 

Courts  of  record  are  usually  divided  into  those  of  a 
superior  and  of  an  inferior  kind.  And  the  superior  courts 
have  been  held  to  include  all  the  highest  courts,  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Supreme  Court  and  High  Court  of  Justice. 
This  class  also  includes  courts  of  assize  and  judges 
sitting  at  nisi  priv^  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court.^ 
And  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  also  classed  among 
the  superior  courts  in  this  respect.^  With  regard  to  all 
these  courts  the  important  characteristic  is,  that  the  com- 
mitment need  only  mention,  that  the  party  committed  a 
contempt  of  court,  without  stating  further  particulars,  it 
being  deemed  conclusive,  and  as  if  the  court  could  not  go 
wrong  in  such  a  matter.* 

PmdshmeMfor  contempt — The  mode  of  punishment 
for  a  contempt  of  court  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
neither  the  extent  of  the  one  nor  the  duration  of  the 
other  is  settled.  In  one  old  case,  the  party  committed, 
being  a  barrister — for  tampering  with  a  witness  in  the 
Popish  Plot — besides  being  fined  and  imprisoned,  had 
his  gown  pulled  over  his  ears  by  the  tipstaff.^  It  is 
however  a  general  rule  on  this  subject,  that  when  a  com- 
mitment is  in  the  nature  of  a  punishment,  and  not  like 
a  commitment  of  a  party  till  he  answer,  which  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  process,  it  ought  to  be  certain  as  a 
sentence.  No  English  court,  if  their  attention  were 
called  to  the  point,  would  commit  by  way  of  punishment 
except  for  a  time  certain.® 

1  R.  V  Faulkner,  2  Mont.  &  A.  338,  344.  2  ji^  Fernandez,  10 

C.  B.,  N.  S.  3 ;  6  H.  &  N.  717.  s  R.  v  Clements,  4  B.  «S:  Aid.  223 ; 
lie  Pater,  5  B.  &  S.  300.  *  Crawford,  re,  13  Q.  B.  613,  Re  Pater, 
5  B.  &  S.  299.        5  Bac.  Abr.  Court  E. 

6  Re  Crawford,  13  g.  B.  628.     In  the  case  oi  BItn^V^.  ^V^qV- 
selJer  who  was  charged  with  contempt  oi  the  CoMtX.  ot  Q,\3Lfc^\^^ 
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Contempt  of  inferior  ju4fges  and  ^owrf a— Sometimes 
this  kind  of  disrespectful  language  is  used  towards  justices 
of  the  peace,  as  hy  calliiig  them  fools,  knaves,  and  rascals. 
And  some  of  tlie  older  authorities  seem  to  assume,  that 
a  justice  of  the  peace  may  for  words  of  contempt  uttered 
ill  his  presence  commit  the  party  to  prisoo ; '  though 
perhaps  these  powers  were  understood  to  apply  only  to 
binding  over  the  party  to  keep  the  peace.  For  words  con- 
temptuous of  a  justice  of  the  peace  uttered  in  his  presence 
seem  not  even  to  be  indictable,  far  less  to  be  matter  for 
which  the  speaker  may  be  committed.^  At  least  where 
tlie  words  are  spoken  of  a  justice,  but  not  in  his  presence, 
the  words  are  not  indictable.^  And  though  the  older 
authorities  are  confused  and  cootradictory  as  to  whether 
a  justice  acting  as  such  can  commit  a  party  for  contempt 
in  his  presence,  at  all  events  he  must  at  the  very  least 
make  out  a  warrant  of  commitment  specifying  the  term 
of  imprisonment.*  And  it  w^oidd  probably  require  a 
masterly  hand  to  draw  such  a  warrant  of  imprisonment 
as  would  withstand  the  remedy  of  habeas  corpus.^ 

A  county  court  is  classed  among  inferior  courts,  and 
though  it  has  power  given  by  statute  to  commit  for  a 
contempt  done  in  the  face  of  the  court,  its  power  does 
not  extend  to  contempts  committed  elsewhere.**  And  as 
regards  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  mode  of  procedure 
is  limited  to  this,  that  the  judge  must  certify  the  contempt, 
whether  committed  in  the  face  of  the  court  or  not  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  thereupon  issues  a  writ  de  contumace 
capiemlo  to  arrest  the  party 7 

Comments  on  conduet  of  puMic  officers.— -While  it  is 
open  to  any  member  of  the  public  to  comment  either  in 

Bench,  he  was,  on  rofuBing  to  answer  iBterrog'atorieB,  committed  to 
prison^  where  he  was  detained  two  years,  Btill  refusing  during  all 
that  time  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  At  la«t  tlie 
Attorney-General  moved  for  his  discharge,  on  the  ground  that  his 
imprisonment  hml  been  of  longer  durjition  timn  he  might  have 
eutFercd  if  he  liad  received  judgment  for  the  uriginal  offence. — 16 
FarL  Dek  46!». 

1  Cro.  Khz.  78 ;  R.  v  Revell,  1  Str.  420  ;  R.  v  Langley,  2  L.  Raym. 
1030.  2  K.  V  Pocock,  2  Str,  1157  ;  Ex  p.  Chapman,  4  A.  &  E.  773. 
3  R.  tf  Weltje,  2  Camp.  142.  *  Mayhew  v  Locke,  7  Taunt.  62  ; 

R.  t?  James,  5  B.  &  Aid.  H94.  ^  Howard  f?  Goflsett,  10  Q.  B.  452  ; 

if^e  2  Flit  Com.  (Pers  )  212.  ^  R.  t)  Utroy ,  L.  U.,  8  Q.  B.  134. 

^Jf^3  WilL  IV,  e,  y3,  §  1. 
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words  or  in  print  on  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  of  courts, 
and  all  the  high  officers  of  state,  it  equally  follows,  that 
every  kind  of  public  officer  of  inferior  degree  is  also  sub- 
ject to  ^  like  treatment,  whenever  he  fills  some  office 
which  is  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  or  performs 
duties  which  are  essentially  public  even  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, as  for  example  justices  of  the  peace  and  some  officials 
in  Grovernment  offices.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  their  mode  of  conducting  public  worship  are 
also  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  for  by  virtue  of 
statutes  the  Church  service  is  ordered  and  can  be  com- 
pelled to  be  rendered  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people 
and  not  merely  of  the  parishioners.  And  hence  any  com- 
ments made  in  the  public  press  or  otherwise  on  the  mode 
of  discharging  this  duty  may  be  made  as  freely,  as  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  other  public  officers  performing  their  duty.* 
At  the  same  time  the  sermons  of  dissenting  clergy,  who  are 
under  no  public  duty  to  deliver  them,  cannot  be  deemed 
public  in. the  same  sense,  though  their  chapels  come  under 
the  category  of  places  to  which  the  public  are  invited,  and 
so  on  another  ground  are  fairly  open  to  a  like  treatment. 
The  conduct  of  a  parish  priest  in  managing  a  charity 
subscribed  by  a  few  of  his  parishioners  may  be  in  no  sense 
a  public  act,  and  does  nut  lie  open  to  public  comment ;  ^ 
and  yet  those  who  manage  an  hospital  for  assisting  poor 
inhabitants  fill  a  public  situation.^ 

Comments  on  private  persons  who  challenge  or  invite 
public  notice. — Not  only  is  the  right  of  comment  applic- 
able to  all  kinds  of  public  officials,  high  and  low,  but  there 
are  also  great  numbers  of  private  persons  carrying  on 
businesses  and  pursuing  occupations,  who  openly  invite 
and  challenge  this  public  comment.  Thus  persons  selling 
goods  in  shops,  though  usually  avoiding  publicity  on  a 
large  scale,  sometimes  go  out  of  their  way  to  attract 
public  notice  by  advertisements  magnifying  the  value  of 
their  wares.     In  one  case  a  marine  store  dealer  issued  a 

1  Kelly  V  Tinling,  L.  R.,  1  Q.  B.  699 ;  Gathercole  v  Miall,  15  M.  & 
W.  319.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  things  done  by  a  clergyman 
are  public  acts,  as,  e.g.,  his  acting  as  trustee  in  a  private  charity. — 
Ibid. 

2  GathercoJe  v  Miall,  15  M,  &  W.  319.         *  Cox  -o  ¥^e^^ ,  ^^ .  &. 
jr,  13. 
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handbill,  stating  the  prices  he  gave  for  kitchen  stuff  of 
various  kinds,  A  daily  newspaper  published  an  article 
commenting  on  the  handbill  and  treatiDg  it  as  of  a  nature 
to  encourage  servants  to  rob  their  masters ;  but  there  was 
no  imputation  on  the  personal  honesty  or  integiity  of  the 
individual  shopkeeper.  This  was  held  not  only  legitimate 
but  salutarj^  criticism,  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  dis- 
cussing  such  matters  as  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
public;  and  the  jury  rightly  fomid  their  verdict  for  the 
defemkntJ  And  where  comments  were  made  on  a  pub* 
lished  correspondence  relative  to  tlie  abuse  of  a  parish 
church  by  the  incumbent  allowing  books  to  be  sold  during 
divine  service  and  allowing  cooking  operations  in  the 
vestry  room,  this  was  deemed  fair  subject  for  reprehending 
the  incumbent's  conduct.^  So  it  is  with  one  who  pre- 
sents petitions  to  Parliament  imputing  disgracefid  conduct 
to  public  men ;  ^  also  those  w^ho  as  medical  men  advertise 
a  new  mode  of  curing  disease  hitherto  deemed  incurable.^ 
The  performances  at  theatres  and  their  conformity  with 
advertisements  may  also  fairly  be  criticised.^  When 
the  Queen's  printer  published  reports  made  by  the  Ad- 
niiralty  as  to  the  merits  of  building  turret  ships  for  the 
public  service,  this  was  also  deemed  pre-eniiuent!y  a  public 
matter ;  and  though  the  plaintiti  's  plans  had  been  repre- 
sented as  worthless,  he  had  no  right  of  action  against 
anybody.*^  And  where  a  public  writer  in  commenting  on 
tlie  conduct  of  a  person,  at  a  public  meeting  held  to 
promote  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  insinuated 
that  tbe  plaintilf  persisted  in  interrupting  the  meeting  as 
a  headstrong  supporter  of  an  opponent,  this  was  deemed 
fair  matter  of  public  interest,  for  which  no  liability  was 
incurred.^ 

Comments  mid  criticisms  of  books,  pieturm,  tPe. — The 
books  published  by  authors,  and  which  the  public  are  in- 
vited to  buy,  have  always  been  treated  as  matters  of  public 
interest ;  and  so  are  pictures  offered  on  exhibition  to  the 
public,  or  drawings  of  new  architectural  works.  To  allow 
criticism  tends  to  secure  purity  of  taste  and  of  morals,  and 
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1  Pftris  1?  Levy,  9  C.  B.,  N.  a  362,  "  Kdiv  v  Tinling,  L.  R., 

1  Q.  B.  6U9.  3  Waaoii  v  Wulter,  L.  R,  4  Q.  B.  73,  ^  Hunter 

*•  S/mrp,  4  K  l^  F,  98:±       ^  Dibdia  v  Swan,  1  Ewp.  28.       «  Hen  wood 
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a  higher  standard  of  knowledge  and  competency  in  all 
authors ;  and  therefore  a  free  handling  by  critics  is  always 
to  be  desired,  and  has  a  wholesome  effect,  by  commending 
good  workmanship  on  the  one  hand,  and  chastising  dunces 
on  the  other  hand  for  venturing  to  deal  with  matters  for 
which  they  are  unfitted/  It  is  true  that  some  judges 
often  draw  the  line  at  a  point,  where  personal  ridicule 
is  resorted  to,  and  say  that  that  is  an  abuse  and  cannot 
be  permitted;  but  others  think,  that  ridicule  is  only 
another  name  for  fair  criticism,  and  much  must  depend 
on  the  degree  and  on  the  surrounding  circumstances. 
As  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.  said,  every  person  who  pub- 
lishes a  book  commits  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public;  and  any  one  may  comment  on  his  performance. 
If  the  commentator  does  not  step  aside  from  the  work 
or  introduce  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation,  he 
exercises  a  fair  and  legitimate  right.^  In  one  case  an 
author  of  a  book  on  travels  was  caricatured  in  a  drawing 
as  standing  in  a  ridiculous  attitude,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  two  copies,  and  with  all  his  wardrobe  tied  up 
in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled, 
that  this  was  not  unfair  ridicule  of  the  bad  taste  and 
inanity  of  the  author ;  and  if,  as  the  author  alleged,  his 
book  had  become  unsalable  and  he  had  lost  a  publisher 
for  another  forthcoming  work  of  the  same  kind,  this  w^as 
deemed  merely  damnum  absque  injurid — as  an  imavoidable 
incident  for  which  no  legal  remedy  exists.^  No  limit 
can  therefore  be  set  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule,  that 
may  be  awarded  ;  it  is  only  when  the  critic  deviates  from 
his  own  strict  function,  and  seeks  without  any  reasonable 
cause  to  impute  fraud,  or  immorality,  or  corruption,  or 
some  base  motive  bordering  on  crime,  that  he  becomes 
amenable  to  an  action  of  libel.  And  the  more  irrelevant 
the  charge,  the  more  easy  is  it  for  a  jury  to  infer  an  in- 
tention to  injure  the  author  rather  than  a  fair  discharge 
of  his  own  special  business.*     Thus  rival  editors  may 

1  Tabart  v  Tipper,  1  Camp.  361 ;  Can-  v  Hood,  1  Camp.  368 ; 
Thompson  v  Shackell,  4  M.  &  M.  187 ;  Soane  v  Knight,  1  M.  &  M. 
76.        a  Tabart  v  Tipper,  1  Camp.  367.  »  Carr  v  Hood,  1  Camp. 

368.       ■*  Ibid.  Macleod  v  Wakley,  3  C.  &  P.  313 ;  Strauss  v  Francis, 
4  F.  &  F.  1113;  C&mphell  v  Spottiswoode,  3  "B.  &  ^.I'b^  \  %\.\x\ix\.  -xi 
LovelJ,  2  Stark,  97, 
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fairly  comment  oa  each  other's  performances,  though  one 
may  go  to  excess  by  inserting  a  warning  to  advertisers 
as  to  the  low  circulation  of  the  adversary.*  So  one  editor 
was  held  to  exceed,  by  imputing  to  another  editor  of  a 
religious  paper  who  advocated  missionary  enterprise,  that 
he  was  an  impostor  and  was  using  fictitious  names  to  draw 
contributors  to  his  newspaper  and  fill  his  own  pockets.^ 

With  regard  to  all  these  comments  upon  those  who 
are  proper  subjects  of  comment,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  mere  honest  belief  in  the  writer  that  he  is  doing  a 
just  and  spirited  thing  is  no  defence,  and  does  not  preclude 
a  remedy  to  the  victim  of  his  attack.  An  author's  character 
is  more  entitled  to  protection  than  the  writer's  display  of 
his  perverted  talent  and  reckless  invective  before  the  eyes 
of  anonymous  readers.^  The  reputation  is  a  known,  sub- 
stantial, and  clearly-defined  property;  the  right  of  free 
speech  in  such  circumstances  is  somewhat  shadowy  at 
best,  and  its  effects  are  unknown  and  unascertainable. 
And  examples  of  this  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

1  Heriot  V  Stuart,  1  Esp.  436.  ^  Campbell  v  SpottiBwoode, 

3  B.  &  S.  769.  8  Wason  v  Walter,  L.  R.,  4  Q.  B.  96 ;  Hunter 
V  Sbaxp,  4  F.  &  F.  10(»5 ;  Campbell  v  Spottiswoode,  3  B.  &  S.  769. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

ABUSE   OF  SPEECH  AND  WAITING  BY  DEFAMATION. 

•  Libels  on  personal  reputation, — In  the  preceding  part 
of  this  volume  those  rights  of  thought  and  speech  have 
been  dealt  with,  which  are  enjoyed  in  their  most  positive 
form,  yet  the  exercise  of  which  seldom  affects  individuals. 
Those  excesses  only  were  considered,  which  had  an  effect  on 
the  public  generally,  and  on  the  Government  which  repre- 
sents the  public.  Blasphemy,  immorality,  and  sedition 
touch  only  the  highest  representatives  of  order,  such  as  the 
Sovereign,  the  ministers,  the  Parliament,  and  the  judges  and 
public  officers  and  officials  of  lower  degree.  Those  may 
wen  be  called  public  libels.  Last  of  all,  we  now  come  to 
examine  more  closely  those  excesses  in  the  exercise  of  the 
same  free  thought  and  speech,  which  involve  collisions  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  where  the  result  is  chiefly  a 
question  between  one  individual  and  another  individual. 
These  are  properly  called  defamatory  or  personal  libels. 

The  character  or  reputation  which,  as  already  explained,^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  acquired  by  each  individual  in  the  course 
of  life — which  is  often  the  fruit  of  sedulous  care  and  long 
self-restraint,  and  which  is  the  means  of  power  and  often  the 
sole  means  of  livelihood  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind — 
is  liable  to  be  assailed  by  imputations  which  detract  from 
the  weight  and  value  of  these  good  qualities.  While  the  free 
tongue  and  pen  of  others  must  have  scope,  these,  neverthe- 
less, may  impute,  either  designedly  or  accidentally,  either 
maliciously  or  falsely,  or  even  truly,  something  which  has 
an  immediate  evil  effect  on  the  reputation  of  another,  and 

^  See  antCj  p.  6. 
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thus  is  usually  a  ground  for  some  legal  remedy*  But  it  is 
not  every  injury  to  reputatiou  which  can  he  redressed,  any 
more  than  every  free  speech  which  can  he  punished  or 
visited  with  damages.  There  are  bounds  descried  on  hoth 
sides  to  the  ii^jury  as  well  as  to  the  redress.  Free  speech 
has  a  large  arena  to  discourse  in,  and  character  may  suffer 
much  from  the  lighter  attacks  which  no  law  can  restrain 
or  vindicate.  The  shafts  of  ridicule  and  wit,  the  silent 
sneer,  the  studied  whisper,  and  the  ready  shrug  may  make 
havoc  of  reputations,  and  yet  there  may  he  no  redress. 
Some  things  are  too  frivolous  for  the  law  to  notice,  too 
transitory  to  be  transfixed,  too  subtle  to  he  detected^  too 
delicate  for  its  coai'se  tests  and  processes.  Nice  distinctions 
must  be  drawn,  so  as  neither  to  silence  indignation,  censure, 
or  detraction  where  these  are  justifiable,  nor  tc  extinguish 
reputation  where  there  is  no  adequate  advantiige  to  be 
gained  and  no  other  person's  interest  or  happiness  is 
thereby  enhanced.  To  comprehend  all  these  occasions  of 
collision  considerable  detail  is  now  necessary. 

DifficuUies  in  defining  persomd  libel  or  dander,— 
It  has  been  already  seen  how  difficult  it  was  to  define  a 
blasphemous,  immoral,  or  seditious  libeL  The  difference 
between  these  and  a  defamatory  libel  or  a  libel  on  indivi- 
duals is  so  great,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  classed  together, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  one  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  other,  except  that  they  both  in  some  way  qualify 
the  primary  right  of  free  speech.  The  same  difficulty  has 
attended  most  of  the  attempts  to  define  a  defamatory  hbel, 
and  numerous  varieties  of  phrase  have  been  resorted  to,  but 
without  niucli  success.  Nearly  the  wiiole  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  two  words  which  tend  to  mislead,  and  w^hich 
are  constantly  used  with  little  attention  to  precision  or 
logical  sequence ;  these  are  the  words  "  mahce "  and 
"privileged  occasion  or  privileged  communication/'  The 
exception  is  often  mistaken  for  the  rule  ;  as,  for  example,  by 
starting  with  the  assumption,  that  all  libels  are  malicious 
and  actionable,  except  a  few^  which  are  called  pri\ileged. 
But  this  rather  inverts  the  order  of  things,  as  a  Httle  con- 
sideration will  sho%v.  The  great  primary  right  of  each  is 
to  speak  and  write  of  all  other  persons,  as  his  interest  leads 
him.  It  is  self-evident,  that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind 
go  through  the  world  without  perpelYatm^  e.\tk«t  dander 
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libel.  They  find  a  way  of  exercising  their  faculties  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  filling  all  the  situations  of  life  creditably, 
without  committing  either  the  one  excess  or  the  other.  They 
can  express  "of  and  concerning"  their  neighbours  everything 
useful  or  interesting  to  themselves  and  needful  for  their 
occasions  without  coming  into  collision  with  these  neigh- 
bours, and  for  this  reason,  that  most  people  instinctively 
confine  themselves  to  their  own  immediate  business  without 
interfering  with  that  of  others ;  and  the  secret  of  acquiring 
this  masterly  evasion  of  all  the  points  of  collision  is  the 
same  in  this  department  of  the  law  as  in  most  others.  It 
is  only,  after  seeing  that  the  reputation  of  third  parties 
sufiers  from  the  exercise  of  this  primary  right  of  free  speech 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine,  whether  at  the  moment 
of  the  alleged  slander  or  libel  the  person  uttering  it  was  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  part  of  his  own  lawful  business  as  the 
law  protects.  If  he  was  so  employed,  then  the  law  says, 
that  this  lawful  business  is  to  be  allowed  free  course,  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  upon  another's  character,  the  latter 
result  being  in  that  case  unavoidable,  and  therefore  ex- 
cusable. But  if  the  libeller  was  not  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  such  lawful  or  rational  interest  of  his  own,  then  the 
reputation  of  the  third  person  must  be  protected.  It  is 
properly  presumed  in  that  case,  that  the  libel  was  a  mere 
voluntary,  reckless,  studied  attack,  having  for  its  object  to 
cause  pain,  and  mischief,  and  loss  of  influence  to  his  neigh- 
bour, because  by  the  law  every  man's  property  is  to  be 
protected  against  all  officious  interference.  Hence  all  the 
law  ranges  round  two  great  centres.  One  is  to  define,  when 
it  can  be  said,  that  the  alleged  libeller  is  in  pursuit  of  this 
lawful  business  of  his  own,  which  is  to  be  first  of  all  pro- 
tected, regardless  of  the  effect  on  third  parties.  The  other 
centre  is  to  define,  what  is  the  kind  of  attack  upon  another's 
reputation  which  is  to  be  punished  or  restrained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  attacking  party.  The  former  class  of  circum- 
stances are  somewhat  unaptly  called  "the  privileged  oc- 
casions," and  the  latter  class  of  circumstances  are  called 
the  characteristics  of  libel  in  its  effects  on  a  third  party's 
reputation.  As  elsewhere  stated,  it  would  have  been  more 
methodical  to  call  the  former  "excusable  libels,"  and 
the  latter  the  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  comment 
on  our  neighbours.     But  it  matters  little  ^InicNx  ^ox$vs» 
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are  used,  if  they  are  used  ^'itli  something  approaching  to 
precisioru 

Ike  definition  of  lihd  and  slander  of  indifidualg. 

— Shiiider  is  usually  confined  to  words  spoken,  while  libel 
is  applied  to  words  written  or  printed,  or  some  picture  or 
sign  of  a  durable  kind.  A  libel  has  been  defined  to  be  '*  a 
malicions  defamation  expressed  either  in  printing  or  writing, 
or  by  signs,  pictnres,  &c,,  tending  either  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  one  who  is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one  who 
is  alive,  and  thereby  exposing  hira  to  public  hatred,  con- 
tempt, and  ridiciilB."  ^  This  is  the  definition  usually  em- 
ployedj  and  particularly  the  last  words,  which  describe  the 
effects  of  the  attack  on  reputation  which  the  law  will 
punish.  But  having  regard  to  what  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, a  more  orderly  definition  of  defamation  seems  to  be 
this,  *'  An  attack  made  upon  another's  reputation  by  one  who 
is  not  at  the  time  engaged  in  any  business  of  his  own  which 
the  law  protects/'  In  order  to  comprehend  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  explain,  what  is  meant  by  an  attack  on  another's 
reputation  and  the  medium  by  which  it  is  done,  and 
secondly,  what  is  that  lawful  business  of  one's  own,  which 
the  law  protects.  When  these  two  phrases  have  been 
enlarged  upon,  the  constituent  elements  of  defamatory  libel 
are  known.^ 

Bistinction  between  skmder  and  lihd. — But  before 
proceeding  further  it  is  well  to  state  more  clearly  the  dis- 
tinction between  slander  and  libel,  which  both  agree  in 
this,  that  each  involves  a  wrong,  or  an  attack  on  the  charac- 
ter and  reputation  of  another.  Although  each  wrong  works 
its  evil  effect  by  producing  in  the  minds  of  third  parties  a 
reduced  estimate  of  the  w^orth  and  value  of  the  character 
assailed,  yet  different  considerations  at  once  arise  according 
as  the  medium  of  attack  is  speech  or  writing  ;  and  T^sTiting 
is  used  to  include  printing.  The  Eomans  marked  the  dis- 
tinction  aliio,  calling   slander  injuria  verbalism  and  libel 

1  Dig.  L.  Lib.  1. 

*  Tbe  following  defiDitions  may  be  added.  **  A  libel  ia  a  contumely 
or  reproach  published  to  the  defamation  of  a  private  person.'*— 
Com.  Difj.  "A  publication  injurious  to  private  character  or  credit  of 
anotber,"' — Afklison  on  Torts.  Kuineroua  inist-ellaneoiis  deJinitiona 
are  collected  in  Towndhend  on  Libel  and  JSlujider,  and  in  Morgan^ js 
Xau^s  of  Literature, 
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lihellvs  famosus,  thoiigb  as  printing  was  then  Tinknown, 
tlie  distinction  was  fnr  less  notable  and  emphatic  tlian  it 
is  with  us.  This  distinction,  more  or  less  fnndameiital,  is 
founded  on  tlie  degree  of  publicity  which  the  slander 
acquires,  for  the  law  naturally  and  properly  attributes 
greater  importance  to  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  which  is  presumably  dona  If  a  slander  against 
A  is  uttered  to  A,  and  there  ia  no  bystander  but  one,  the 
worst  that  can  happen  is  that  A's  elLaracter  will  be  gone 
or  will  suffer  eclipse  in  the  estimation  of  that  one  by- 
stander. But  if  the  same  slander  is  nttered  in  presence 
of  a  hnndied  bystanders,  or  a  thousand,  or  if  it  is  put  in 
writings  and  then  throngh  the  medium  of  a  newspaper 
or  pamphlet,  thereby  reach  thousands  of  minds,  one  can 
see  at  a  glance,  how  greatly  the  mischief  is  intensified  in 
the  latter  cases.  This  is  a  distinction  which  is  real  and  not 
nominal,  and  requires  different  treatment  to  be  dealt  out 
to  spoken  and  written  slander,  and  different  remedies  and 
punishments  assigned.  And  hence  not  a  few  writers  have 
wondered,  that  this  difference  should  exist,  and  especially 
that  it  should  depend  as  they  have  thought  only  on  the 
circumstance,  that  the  defamation  in  one  case  is  spoken, 
and  in  tlie  other  case  is  committed  to  writing.  The  real 
distinction  does  not  turn  on  the  mere  act  of  speaking  or 
writing,  but  on  the  circumstance  whether  the  yebicle  of 
slander  is  such  as  will  naturally  or  probably  carry  the. 
slander  farther.  Words,  as  Holt,  C.  J.,  said,  were  transient, 
and  vanished  in  the  air  as  soon  as  spoken,  and  there  can  be 
no  terror  of  thenk^  It  is  because  spoken  slander  ia  usually 
confined  only  to  a  few  bystanders,  and  written  slander 
reaches  a  wider  and  illimitable  circle,  that  the  law  has 
drawn  this  well-settled  distinction  between  spoken  and 
written  defamation,  and  which  runs  through  a  variety  of 
details,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen.  The  distinction  is  not 
in  all  cases  sound  and  just,  for  a  slander  may  be  spoken  to 
an  Rudience  of  a  thousand,  and  a  written  slander  may 
reach  only  a  select  circle  of  two,  or  ten,  or  one  hundred. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  law,  for  the 
sake  ot  its  more  easy  application,  laying  down  and  adhering 
to  a  rough  and  ready  test  rather  than  wasting  time  over 
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the  minutife  of  injustice,  inaaniucli  as  it  is  more  easy  ta 
prove  whether  a  matter  is  spoken  or  written  than  whether 
it  reaches  ten  or  ten  thousa,nd  listeners*  This  is  the  sole 
reason  why  the  distinction  is,  upon  the  whole,  just  and 
unassailable,  and  at  all  events  more  easily  applied  than 
any  other  distinction  that  can  be  su^'gested.  And  more- 
over, as  a  jury  is  always  intrusted  with  the  ultimate 
assesament  of  damages,  the  theoretical  ineqimlities  are 
easily  adjusted  by  its  own  inherent  power  of  adaptation  to 
ever-varyinif  details. 

Praetieal  effect  of  distmction  bettmeu  slmider  mul 
libel  —  This  distinction  between  spoken  and  written 
defamation  ha^  puzzled  many  and  has  even  called  forth 
censure  from  some  who  have  overlooked  both  the  source 
and  the  reason  of  the  distinction,  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  after 
pTOniinently  noticing  the  distinction  and  asserting  that  the 
spoken  word  was  often  more  malignant  and  widespread 
in  its  eflects  than  the  written  word,  would  gladly  have 
abolished  and  repudiated  any  distinction  betwtien  them, 
either  in  the  remedy  or  the  punishment,  but,  as  Hale  and 
Holt  and  Hardwicke  had  adopted  and  endorsed  the  dis- 
tinction, it  was  too  late  for  him  to  interfere.^  And  he 
observed,  that  the  tendency  of  the  words  to  provoke  a 
breach  of  tlie  "petice  or  the  degree  of  malignity  involved 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Anil  othei'  judges 
have  frotu  time  to  time  reverted  to  it  as  an  old  and  stubborn 
anomaly,  but  without  tracing  its  origin  with  sufficient 
closeness.^  The  cbief  distinctions  that  result  from  slander 
or  spoken  words,  and  libel  or  written  and  printed  words,  are, 
first,  that  spoken  words  will  sometimes  not  be  actionable, 
while  tlie  same  words  written  or  printed  will  be  so  •  but 
if  the  same  spoken  words  are  followed  by  special  damage, 

1  Thurley  v  Kerry,  4  Taunt  51*4. 

^  Per  BeHt>  C.  J.,  Tuam  v  Ro^eson^  5  Ring.  21.  "Words  are 
transient  and  Heeting^  as  the  wind,  tlie  poiBon  tliey  ecatter  is,  at  the 
worst,  tTuniiTjecJ  to  the  narrow  cirtle  ot°  ei  few  hefireifl.  They  are 
frequently  the  eflect  of  a  pudiioii  tranaport,  eafiily  luiRtinderBtood, 
and  often  ntisrp ported/' — f/o/f,  C,  J,,  ^H  &alk,  tlb;  Foster^  Cr,  L. 
In  one  rase  the  plaintiff  wroti^  of  a  peer,  t)inf  he  ''under  the  cloak 
of  relitriirus  reform  liypocriiirally,  aiid  with  the  ^roi^sest  impurity, 
dealt  oin  tnalice  and  falsehoods/'  Though  if  spoken  tiiot^e  words 
would  not  he  actionable,  yet  when  written  they  were  held  to  be  so, 
—ThorJey  v  Kerry,  4  Taunt,  364. 
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then  they  will  he  as  much  actionable  as  if  they  had 
been  writteu,  and  the  effect  will  be  the  same.  Another 
distinction  is,  that  though  in  case  of  public  libels  an 
indictment  lies  when  spoken  words  are  blasphemous 
seditious  or  treasonable,  iucludiug  in  the  latter  category 
such  as  amount  to  conlempt  of  court  or  Parliament,^  yet 
when  spoken  words  are  defamatory  only  of  personal 
character,  they  are  not  indictable,  it  lr>eing  conceived  that 
an  action  for  tlie  damage  done  is  remedy  sufficient,  whereas 
if  the  words  be  written  or  printed,  there  is  a  criminal 
remedy  also  either  by  iuformation  or  indictment.  In  all 
other  respects  slander  and  libel  are  practically  one  and  the 
same  cause  of  action. 

Distinction  between  slamlering  and  scolding  — 
Another  distinction  may  here  be  noticed  arising  ont  of  the 
last.  To  slander  an  individual  is  to  make  a  definite  attack 
upon  reputation  in  such  a  way  that  some  legal  remedy  is 
available  by  action  at  the  suit  of  the  individual  injured. 
But  where  no  such  definite  attack  can  be  discerned  at  any 
one  point,  and  yet  abuse  upon  abuse  is  heaped  on  a  person, 
which  neither  singly  nor  collectively  amount  to  an  action- 
able wrougi  this  is  called  more  properly  railin^^  or  scolding 
than  slandering.  It  is  a  species  of  indeterminate  slander 
carried  on  with  mechanical  vehemence,  and  explodes  in  the 
air  with  sound  and  fury,  rather  than  causes  any  appreciable 
injury  to  the  individual  aimed  at.  And  yet  this  noise, 
which  constantly  threatens  and  only  sometimes  reach ea 
the  point  of  slander,  is  deemed  by  the  law  a  nuisance,  and 
so  punishable  in  another  form.  Scolding  is  an  indictable 
offence,-  It  is  peculiarly  a  female's  ofifence,  and  the 
common  law  punishment  was  ducking,  or,  as  Coke  ex- 
plained, the  female  was  put  in  a  cucking-stool  and  soused 
in  water,^  In  one  case  in  1705  the  scold  after  conviction 
wanted  to  argue  her  writ  of  error  in  person,  and  Holt,  C.  J,, 
gave  her  time  to  do  so,  for  he  added,  that  "  perhaps  duck- 
^^  ing  would  rather  harden  than  cure  her,  and  if  she 
^H  were  once  ducked  she  would  scold  on  aU  the  days  of  her 
^^  life."*  She  afterwards  succeeded  in  setting  asitle  the 
I        judgment  on  the  ground,  that  she  had  been  called  rrxa  and 

■  not  rixatrix,  that  is  to  say,  she  had  been  Ciilled,  in  bad 

■  1  R.  tJ  Langley,  Caa.  t.  Holt,  654.  ^  j^,  ^  Fo^by,^  U-o^A^ti  \ 

■  1  T.  a  748,        3  ^  j^i^t^  219.        *  e  Mod.  215. 


Latin,  the  wrong  word  for  female.'  The  indicttDent  soon 
afterwards  was  expi'essed  in  English,  and  the  same  error 
was  thus  Dot  likely  again  to  occur.^  Another  flaw  in  that 
ixidictnient  was  said  to  be,  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
alleged,  that  her  scoIdiDg  was  a  common  nuisance  to  the 
neighbours,  for  "  that  all  scolding  was  not  indictable,  but 
only  such  as  was  intolerable  to  neighbours."  Scolding  of 
this  last  kind  is  thus  indictable  as  a  nuisance,  but  not 
actionable  like  a  slander,^ 

Threat  to  puMisti  a  libd. — In  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  not  only  is  a  libel  published,  but  some- 
times the  tendency  stops  short  at  the  preliminary  threat 
This  is  often  a  mere  form  of  speech,  and  amounts  to 
nothing  which  courts  can  take  notice  of,  for  the  law 
usually  deals  only  with  the  overt  acts,  and  with  accom- 
plished facts.  Though  therefore  an  intention  or  even 
threat  to  publish  some  libel  is  not  punishable,  yet  in  one 
form  it  is  so,  namely,  where  the  object  is  to  extort  money 
or  some  equivalent  This  was  expressly  declared  m  1843 
to  be  a  criminal  offence,  being  equivalent  to  a  threat  of 
violence  to  the  person,  or  an  attempt  to  break  the  peace. 
Accordingly,  whoever  threatens  to  publish  or  proposes  to 
abstain  from  publishing  something  touchin,!^  a  person,  with 
intent  to  extort  money  or  valuable  thing  from  such  person, 
or  with  intent  to  procure  some  appointment  or  office  of 
trusty  commits  a  misdemeanour.^  In  order  to  commit  this 
oflenee,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  thing  to  be  or  not  to  bo 
published  should  be  actually  defamatory.  It  may  be  some- 
thing indifferent.  It  is  enough  that  it  have  such  an  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  person  as  to  induce  money  to  be  paid, 
or  an  office  given. 

I/ibel  viewed  as  eonstrtictive  breach  of  peace. ^— An- 
other  peculiarity  which  once  distinguished  lil*el  was,  that 
it  was  said  to  be  punishable  by  a  criminiJ  remedy,  becatise 

1  6  Mod.  239.  »  L,  RaTm.  1094. 

•  A  historian  relates,  that  a  scold  was  soused  in  the  Tliames  by 
sentence  of  some  court  in  1745^  from  Kingston  Bridge,  in  presence 
of  2,000  people. — ^1  Lyson^s  Environs  of  Lond.  2»^JJ.  The  offence 
Teinafnsi  and  this  fomi  of  ptinisliment  has  not  been  expressly  re- 
pealed, yet  future  ncfilds  will  probably  satisfy  any  court,  that  tl 
cucking-stool  is  now  illegal  for  various  reasons. 

*  t>  &  7  Vic.  c,  96,  §  4.     Iiiiprisonment  for  tljree  years  with  haid^ 
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it  tended  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  it  was  on 
this  ground,  that  for  a  long  time  the  courts  so  liberally  and 
indiscriminately  allowed,  and  indeed  corapelled,  a  libeller 
to  enter  into  recognisances  to  keep  the  peace.^  And  ap* 
parentiy  t!ie  same  assumption  wiU  be  seen  to  have  led  the 
jadges,  before- Fox's  Act  corrected  it,  into  the  anomaly  of 
holding  the  guilt  of  libel  an  inference  of  law  and  not  of 
fact  This  mode  of  viewing  libel  was  founded  on  the 
assumption,  that  libels  were  more  than  other  wrongs,  or 
indeed  more  than  many  breaches  of  contract,  equivalent 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  In  a  rude  state  of  society  all 
things  that  are  now  illegal  acts  and  give  rise  to  actions 
more  or  less  tempted  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  man 
who  could  not  get  his  money  from  an  evasive  debtor  would 
strike  a  blow  as  readily  and  with  as  much  propriety  as  he 
who  had  been  accused  of  theft  would  strike  his  accuser. 
This  notion,  that  the  tendency  of  a  libel  to  cause  a  breach 
of  the  peace  is  greater  than  the  tendency  of  other  wrong- 
ful acts,  or  even  of  a  spoken  slander,  is  obviously  founded 
on  misapprehension,  and  is  no  longer  tenable.^       • 

Hoivfar  malice  is  an  ingredient  in  libels. — ^The  word 
malice  is  constantly  resorted  to  in  dealing  with  libels.  As 
in  the  crime  of  murder  malice  is  said  to  be  an  essential 
ingredient,  and  must  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances 
and  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  so  it  is  said^  in  the  wrong 
of  libel,  malice  is  deemed  an  ingredient^  and  even  in  the 
face  of  facts  which  tend  to  prove  an  honest  belief  in  the 
truth  of  what  is  stated,  the  law  will  imply  this  malicious 
ingredient  from  the  nature  of  the  wrong  actually  done. 
In  short,  as  libels  consist  of  words,  and  words  have  certain 
definite  meanings  known  and  read  of  all  men,  it  is  not  so 
much  w^bat  the  person  who  used  the  words  did  in  tlie 
secrecy  of  his  own  mind  intend,  as  what  those  words  when 
told  to  third  parties  will  naturally  mean,  that  the  essence 
of  the  wrong  consists.  Certain  reports  will  ruin  a  third 
person's  character  equally,  whether  used  with  the  purest 
and  almost  benevolent  wishes,  or  the  most  malicious  and 
revengeful  intentions.  But  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  any 
intention  to  injure,  if  words  be  used  which  in  their 
natural  meaning  are  libellous,  and  are  damaging  to  private 

*  See  1  Pat.  Com,  (Pern)  191. 

^  S&e  furtlier  as  to  this,  po8i^  *^  Bemedy  by  li\^v"c\mwxtr 
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reputation,  then  the  malice  wiR  be  implied ;  for  it  is  the 
husiness  of  all  men  so  to  act  and  so  to  speak,  that  the 
character  and  ri^putation  of  othera,  and  which  are  the  same 
as  property,  and  a  valuable  possession,  should  not  be 
wantonly,  carelessly,  or  even  inadvertently  assailed.  Whea 
the  libel  is  uttered,  not  in  the  course  of  any  honest  and 
lawful  business,  which  it  will  be  seen  the  law  protects,  but 
without  adequate  cause  or  ground  of  self-defence^  and  by 
the  person  going  as  it  were  out  of  his  way  to  say  it,  then 
malice  is  necessarily  implied,  and  the  cause  of  action  is 
sufficiently  established.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  libel  in 
fact  is  libel  in  law,  whatever  be  the  motive  avowed  or 
concealed,  for  the  damage  to  the  plaintiff  is  the  real  cause 
of  action.^  And  so  entirely  is  it  irrelevant  in  the  ordinary 
action  ibr  libel,  what  was  the  motive  or  intention  of  the 
defendant,  that  a  judge  who  told  a  jury  to  consider, 
whether  the  defendant  intended  to  injure  tlie  plaintiff,  was 
held  to  have  misdirected  them,  it  being  necessarily  pre- 
suraed,  that  every  man  intends  the  natural  and  ordinary 
consequences  of  his  own  act;  and  if  a  tlurd  party  is 
injured,  it  cannot  matter  to  him,  w^hether  malice  existed  in 
the  wrongdoer  or  not.  ^ 

The  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  malice  is  only  material, 
or  rather  is  a  short  mode  of  expression  in  those  somewhat 

^  Bromage  v  ProsBer,  4  B.  &  C,  255.  "  Malice ^  in  its  legal  accepta- 
tion, mcarm  not  peraoual  Bpitet  but  conscious  violation  of  the  law, 
taken  along  with  the  maxim,  that  every  one  niuat  be  taken  to  intend 
the  necesBury  consequence  of  his  deJiberate  acts."^ — L.  Campbell^ 
Ferguson  v  Kimwixi,  U  Cl.  d  F.  321. 

**  Everything  written  or  printed  which  reflects  on  the  character  of 
another,  and  ia  published  without  lawful  justififration  or  excuse,  ia  a 
libel,  wlmtevur  the  intention  may  have  been/* — Farhe,  B,^  O'Brien  v 
Clement,  l6  M.  S  W,  4^7. 

**  An  act  unlawful  in  itself  and  injurious  to  another  Ir  considered, 
both  in  law  and  reason,  to  be  done  malo  animo  towartl  the  perBon 
injured,  and  this  ia  all  that  is  meant  by  a  charge  of  malice  in  a 
declaration,  which  is  introduced  rather  to  exclude  the  supposition 
that  the  publication  may  have  been  made  on  some  innocent  occaaioo 
than  for  any  other  purpoHC." — Duncan  v  Thwaitea,  3  ii.  cfc  C  656, 

Ltmii  Mansfield  told  a  jury  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove 
an  actual  intent^  which  is  the  private  operation  of  a  man's  niuid, 
but  they  were  to  exercise  their  judgment  from  the  nature  of  the  act 
as  to  the  intent  with  which  it  Wiis  done.— R.r  Tooke,  20  SL  3V.  762, 

^  //vxre  V  Wikon,  9  B.  &  C.  643  -,  Fisher  v  Clement,  10  B.  Sl 
a  472. 
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ambitruous  cases  where  the  person  uttering  the  libel  was 
honestly  acting  in  self-defence  or  in  fuithemnce  or  protec- 
tion of  his  lawful  rights,  and  these  two  rights  clash— the 
right  of  tlie  libelled  pei^son  to  ha%^e  his  character  and  repu- 
tation intact,  and  the  right  of  the  libeller  to  speak  his 
mind  if  he  ia  thereby  pursuing  his  lawful  business  in  the 
way  which  he  thinks  best  fitted  tn  promote  his  own  in- 
terest. This  class  of  cases  are  often  indiscriniinately  classed 
under  the  head  of  privileged  communications,  thougli  they 
would  more  properly,  following  by  analogy  the  distinctions 
in  m  an  stall  Lib  ter,  be  chilled  excusable  libels. 

Cmistrncffon  of  the  libel  tyr  slander, — Another  im- 
portant matter  with  regard  to  all  libels  and  slanders  is  the 
construction  to  be  given  to  the  words.  The  nile  is,  that 
it  is  for  the  jury  to  consider,  whether  injury  to  character  is 
the  necessary  coosequerice  of  the  whole  libel  taken  as  one 
document  Tliey  are  to  construe  the  libel  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  see,  whether  the  elTect  of  one  part  is  not  neutralised 
by  another  part;  for  if  so,  the  bane  and  antidote  must  be 
tiiken  together,  and  the  result  may  be  no  libel  at  alh^  Or 
as  Coke  said,  a  man's  words  are  not  to  be  taken  by  parcels.^ 
"When  the  libellous  words  are  auibignous,  as  they  often 
are,  it  was  once  thought  to  be  the  duty  of  courts  to  construe 
them  in  the  roost  favourable  sense  to  the  person  using 
them.  But  that  view  has  long  been  repudiated,  and  now 
there  is  only  one  just  way  of  construing  language,  whether 
libellous  or  not  libellons,  namely,  in  the  sense  which  it 
naturally  bears ;  in  other  wonis,  in  the  sense  whitjh  the 
majority  of  people  hearint^  or  reading  the  language  would 
attribute  to  it.^  As  Lord  Mansiiehi,  C.  J.,  said,  '"  Where 
words  from  their  general  iujport  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  %vith  a  view  to  defame  a  party,  the  court  ought  not 
to  be  industrious  in  putting  a  construction   upon  them 
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1  CliEilmers  v  Pa>^e,  2  C.  M.  &  R.  15G.  *  4  Rep.  la 

3  H»rrieon  t?  Thornl>oroiigli,  10  Mod.  1U7;  Roberts*?  Caniden,  9 
East,  96;  Him'kinBoii  v  Bilby,  16  M.  &  W.  442.  Lord  Hakdwicke 
Sfdd,  that  ill  earlier  timee  judges  used  tlieir  utmowt  endeavour  to 
explain  away  opprobiiuus  words,  but  tbnl  tins  was  wrong,  for  the 
cluiracters  of  men  fiad  the  same  cinim  on  the  protection  of  the  law 
OB  their  eatateB^  and  tlie  sole  queBtion  wn8»  in  each  Cfise,  wliat  the 
words  meant. — Carpenter  v  Tarrant,  Coa,  t,  Hardic,  ^^^, 
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different  from  what  they  bear  in  the  common  acceptation 
and  meaning  of  them/'  ^ 

The  medium  of  the  libellous  crc^.^The  medium  by 
which  the  libellous  act  is  committed  ia  not  confined  to  any 
one  description  of  writing,  printing,  painting,  gesture,  or 
pantomime  ;  all  depends  on  the  effect  produced  by  the 
instrument  or  medinmnsed  on  the  public  or  the  bystanders. 
The  language  maybe  ironical  or  metaphorical  ;^  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  call  one  "  an  honest  lawyer."  ^  Hence  it  is  idle  to 
set  up  as  a  defence  that  tbe  words  were  misspelled ;  *  or  were 
in  the  form  of  a  question  put  to  third  parties ;  ^  or  that  the 
defendants  were  only  singing  a  song  in  front  of  a  father's 
house  (imputing  dishonesty  and  immorality  to  two  of  his 
children) ;  ^  or  that  no  individual  was  named,  though  a  class 
was  desci-ibed  (under  which  that  individual  was  understood 
by  everybody  to  be  included),  such  as  *  *  some  of  the  Irish 
factories"';^  or  that  the  initial  letter  only  was  printed  ;**  or 
that  it  was  only  a  fancy  picture  of  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast " 
(though  the  figures  resembled  a  well-known  man  of  fash- 
ion and  his  wife).^  And  the  libellous  act  may  consist  in 
mere  gestures  or  conduct ;  as  fixing  a  gallows  before  a 
man*s  door  or  somewhere  near,  which  Coke  said  was  an 
example  of  libel  by  signs.^**  Holt,  C.  J.,  held  that  paintiug 
a  man  playing  at  cudgels  with  his  wife  was  a  libel  ;i^  and 
so  was  putting  up  and  burning  a  certain  lamp  at  another's 
door,  like  that  commonly  used  before  disorderly  houses ;  ^^ 

1  Peake  m  Oldhara,  Cowp.  275.  «  Hob.  215^  11  Mod.  86  j 

Hoare  v  SiWerlock,  12  Q.  B.  624  ;  Fisher  v  Clement,  10  B,  &  C,  472. 
=*  Boydell  v  Jones,  4  M.  &  W.  446,  *  R.  v  Edgar,  2  Sess.  C,  29. 

^  Gathereole's  Case,  2  Lew.  C,  C.  255.  ^  K.  v  Beiitield,  2  Burr, 

984.  7  Le  Fanu  v  Makohnson,  1  H.  L-  C.  664.  «  ^md  u 

Huggonson,  2  Atk.  470. 

*J  Dn  BL>8t  i;  Beresford,  2  Camp.,  5H.  In  one  case  Parson  Prick 
in  his  sermon  told  a  story  out  of  Foxe'a  Marti/rolofft/^  that  one  Green- 
wood, a  justice  and  great  persecutor,  hud  great  plagues  inflicted  on 
liiiii  and  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  God.  But  it  turned  out  that 
Greenwood  was  present  listening'  to  the  sermon,  and  sued  for 
damages.  Wrat,  C.  J.^  however,  told  the  jury,  it  was  only  delivered 
as  a  stury  with  no  intention  to  injure,  and  jud^'^Jiient  wan  entert"d  for 
defendant ;  and  Popham  said  it  was  good  law,  and  Coke  also  quoted 
the  case  as  sound  sense.— Cro.  Jas,,  91. 

10  5  Rep.  125.  ^^  U  Mod,  99.  ^^  Jeffries  i'  Duncombo, 

II  East,  22B. 
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also  carrying  a  man  about  dressed  with  horns  and  bowing 
at  plaintitf's  door,* 

Libelling  classes  of  persons,  corporatimw,  and\firf}is. 

— ^Holt,  C,  J.,  said  that  a  libel  that  poinrs  at  nobody 
is  like  a  shot  at  random,  that  seldom  does  any  mis- 
chief/^ A  defamatory  libel  is  necessarily  personal,  yet  it 
may  be  aimed  OvStensibly  at  individuals  united  in  part- 
nership, or  described  under  the  more  general  name  of  a 
class  of  persons.  It  is  true  that  some  dei?criptions  are  too 
"wide  to  amount  to  libel,  as  where  "  men  of  the  gowu"  are 
abused.^  But  it  is  libellous  to  describe  persona  spoken 
of,  thongh  no  more  definitely  than  as  partners  of  a  firm  f 
or  a  society  which  manages  a  nunnery.''  A  cliairman  of  a 
life  assurance  company  was  held  entitled  to  sue  on  behalf 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  for  a  libel  importing 
that  their  policies  were  insecure.*^  And  a  share  holder  in  a 
company  is  not  so  identified  with  his  fellow-shareholders^ 
that  he  may  not  be  sued  for  libelling  the  company  to  which 
they  both  belong/  And  on  the  other  hand  the  managers 
of  a  company  or  voluntary  society  may  so  act  as  to  make 
the  company  or  society  liable  for  libels  issued  under  their 
authority,  as  where  a  telegraph  company  publish  a  telegram 
that  a  bank  has  stopped  paymenL^  The  court  on  one 
occasion  granted  a  criminal  information  Ibr  a  libel  on  *'  the 
clergy  residing  in  and  near  the  city  of  IJurham,'*  and  the 
verdict  of  guilty  was  in  the  same  terms ;  tliougli  the  pohit 
was  raised  afterwards,  but  never  decided,  whether  this  was 
not  too  vague  and  general  a  description  of  the  persons 
libelled.®  And  in  a  case  where  the  libel  was  on  **  the  Povtu- 
guese  Jews/'  accusing  them  of  burning  a  bastard  child,  the 
court  granted  a  rule  for  a  criminal  information.^"  And  in  a 

^  Bolton  V  Dean©,  2  Show.,  314.    But  riding  SkinimingtoD,  a  mode 
^  of  inBiniiEiting  that-n  nittn's  wife  had  beaten  him,  arul  though  injuring 

^^^  the  plziintiJE  (a  hackney  coachman)  in  hii^  busines8jWa«  held  nut  action- 
^^B  able. — MfiHon  p  Jenning-Sj  T,  Rwjm,^  40L  It  was  said  that  the 
^^^  Greeks  had  no  puniahment  for  defamation  by  words  and  g^esturcB, 
I  for  it  was  pnsillanimity  not  to  resent  it  on  the  spot — Hohhes'  Lemath.y 

I  e.  27.     See  Diog^  Laert  Anach. 

■  2  E,  i;  Ttitchin  14  St.  Tr.  1118.  3  Shower,  314  j  3  Salk,  224, 

^^^  *  Hnythorn  tj  Lawson,  3  C.  &V,  196;  Lc  Fanu  v  Maleolmson,  1  H, 
^B  L.  a  637,         »  R.  V  Giithercole,  2  Lewin,  C,  237.  «  Williams  v 

^^"    Beaumont^  10  Bing.  260,  ^  Metropolitan  Co.  v  Hawkins^  4  H.  & 

W        N.  87,       ^  W}ntlJvJi}  tuS.  E.  E,  Co.,  E,  B.  k  E,  115.      ^  Ti^c^^i^Wxs; ^ 
^k^  Speechea.         ^^  OEborney  2  Bjirn.  13S. 


case  where  the  managemeiit  of  **  some  of  the  Irish  fae- 
tories  "  was  attacked  as  ''  praetisiDg  great  cruelties/'  the 
owner  of  one  of  these  was  held  entitled  to  sue  as  helng 
included  in  those  aimed  atJ  80  where  a  newspaper  article 
charged  libellous  acts  specially  against,  but  without  naming 
*'  an  aide-(ie-canip  of  the  governor  of  a  colony,"  and  there 
were  eight  of  them,  it  was  held,  that  the  libel  affected  each 
and  all  those  eight. ^ 

On  the  other  liand,  if  the  jury  are  satisfied,  that  the  im- 
putations were  impersonal,  and  were  aimed  rather  at  a  gene- 
ral source  of  mischief,  the  plaintiff  will  fail  ;  as  where  a 
person  declared  tlie  tanks  for  supplying  water  to  ships  at  St. 
Helena  contained  water  unfit  to  drink,  and  an  owtier  of  a 
ship  trading  to  that  place  was  held  to  be  not  involved  per- 
sonally, and  not  entitled  to  sue.^  And  where  a  newspaper 
wTiter,  writing  about  an  archasological  meetings  cautioned 
all  antiquaries  against  the  figures  sold  as  ''pilgrim's  signs/' 
which  were  said  to  be  of  recent  publication  ;;md  a  grass 
attempt  at  extortion — but  not  mentioning  any  names — the 
plaintiff,  who  dealt  in  such  articles,  was  held  not  to  be 
entitled  to  sue,  for  nothing  was  pointed  at  hitn  specially.^ 

I/llteh  cm  the  dead. — The  injury  to  character  or  repu- 
tation contained  in  a  defamatory  libel,  necessarily  meinns 
an  injnry  to  the  reputation  of  a  living  person,  who  is  in  a 
position  to  sufler  and  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  redress  by 
action  or  indictment ;  for  if  there  is  nobody  to  claim  redress, 
then  no  injury  can  be  done,  and  no  rights  and  no  wrongs 
can  exist.  History  is  said  to  swarm  with  libels  on  the 
dead  and  the  liviog.  Nevertheless,  that  expression  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  law  as  if  the  same  kind  of  injury 
were  possible  towards  the  dead  as  towards  tlie  livin^:,  and 
as  if  the  former  were  not  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  detrac- 
tion and  could  still  cry  aloud  for  redress.  This  was  never 
more  than  a  figure  of  speech  indicating  that  sometimes  the 
relatives  of  a  person  recently  dead  were  treated  as  identi- 
fied with  their  predecessor,  and  as  if  the  inanimate  clay 
could  be  deemed  on  such  occasions  to  glow  with  anger, 
pride,  or  revenge.*     By  the  Roman  law  the  heir  was  bound 

I  Le  Fanu  v  MalcoImBon,  1  H.  L.  C.  637,  *  R.  v  Hatchard, 

B2  St.  Tr.  752.         =*  Sobmoii  v  Lawson,  8  Q.  B.  823,       ^  Eastwood 
*^  Holmes,  1  F.  d  R  Ml. 
^  Thv  uncwnt  E^yptmns  surpasaed  a\\iial\oiiaml\v^V^^TaX.TOaKDiBei 
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to  protect  the  good  name  of  the  deceased,  and  any  insult 
offered  to  the  dead  body  was  deemed  offered  to  himself,  and 
a  good  canse  of  action.^  Hence,  when  a  father's  stain  e  was 
struck  with  a  stone,  this  was  an  injury  to  the  son  atid  heir, 
and  could  be  redrf  ssed  by  action,^  Our  law  has  ne%'er  gone 
so  far  as  to  gi\'e  damages,  and  yet  there  are  traces  of  the 
same  right  and  the  same  wrong.  Tiie  ancient  notion 
seemed  to  be,  that  such  libels  were  so  initating  to  the 
surviving  family,  that  they  stirred  thetn  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  so  tliere  was  a  good  ground  ior  indictment  at 
common  law.  Coke  several  times  repeats  it  as  if  he  had 
discovered  an  excellent  reason  for  punishing  libels  on  dead 
magistrates;  this  reason  was,  that  these  were  "reHections 
on  the  Government,  and  the  Government  never  dies."  ^  And 
he  says,  that  the  8tar  Chamber  punislied  such  an  offence, 
as,  for  example,  tlie  case  of  the  dead  Arcli  bishop  Whitgift 
being  slandered,*  In  one  case,  in  1791,  a  newspaper  writer 
published  a  notice  of  the  recent  death  of  Earl  Cowper, 
adding  that  he  had  been  addicted  to  nii manly  vices  and 
debaucheries ;  and  though  on  trial  of  an  indictment  the 
jury  found  the  defendant  guilty,  still  judgment  was  an-ested 
because  it  had  not  been  alleged,  that  the  libel  tended  to  stir 
up  the  family  of  the  deceased  to  a  bieach  of  the  peace. 
As  L.  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  reuiarked,  it  was  preposterous  to  hold, 
that  at  no  time  can  the  conduct  of  a  dead  man  be  can- 
Vfcissed,  or  the  conduct  of  bad  men  contrasted  with  that 
of  good  men.     Thejefore,  the  tendency  to  provoke  a  breach 

in  which  they  disposed  of  this  difficulty  ;  for  after  the  death  of  a 
person^  a  tribunal  of  forty  judges  aut  in  sulenin  iji4Uest  to  try  his 
character  for  good  and  evil,  find  cast  up  the  balance.  If  upon  the 
whoJe  the  nccuBations  were  not  proved^  then  hia  body  waH  allowed 
to  be  huried  ;  hut  if  the  verdict  was  against  liiin  the  corpse  was 
refused  burial,  and  wae  kept  as  ii  chattel,  remaining  in  the  house  of 
his  descends Jita  till  the  judgment  could  he  reversed.— iiirxf.  i.  92  ; 
Berml.  h.  ii.  ;  i  Ketiriel^^  EgifpL  500;  2  Ibifl  5^.    SoSon  wa8thoii>*ht 

^^_    tt»  muke  a  just  law,  that  no  man  ehould  be  allowed  to  Rpeak  ill  of  the 

^B  de&il^FluL  Sol. 

^m       1  Dig.  47,  10,  27;  Gaius,  luRt.  iii,  §  221,  a  Dig.  47,  10,  27, 

W         »  WraynhanVa  C?ise,  2  St.  Tr.  1076. 

■  *  2  Hi.  Tr.  10.4.     The  Star  Chimiber's  view  of  this  matter  was 

■  put  thus:   ^*  As  a  ftrandal  to  hira  that  is  dead  in  the  public  service,  it 
m  iiath  been  adjudged,  that  wonlg  of  imputation  against  a  great  judge 

■  nfter  his  death  Kboiild  imt  he  exfiminedj  lest  the  piiVAVt  \vife\\t'fc  Ttav^v\. 


of  the  peace  was  an  essential  ingredient  of  this  offence.' 
In  another  case  about  the  same  time  a  Knight  of  the  Bath 
had  died,  and  the  newspaper  said  of  hira,  that  he  "  had 
changed  his  principles  for  a  red  ribbon,  and  voted  for  that 
pernicious  project,  the  excise,  and  hud  acted  corruptly." 
It  was  alleged  in  the  criniinal  information,  and  the  court 
allowed  it,  that  ail  this  was  said,  in  order  to  stir  up  the 
hatred  of  the  subjects  against  the  family  of  the  deceased.^ 

The  law  therefore  may  still  be  said  to  treat  it  as  an 
indictable  offence  to  write  of  the  dead  what  wdl  stir  the 
living  descendants  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  the 
court  would  no  doubt  confine  the  remedy  to  descendants, 
and  would  require  to  see,  that  the  words  are  such  that 
no  person  of  reasonable  sense  and  firmness  could  well  re- 
strain himself  in  the  circumstances — conditions  not  usually 
easy  of  fulfilment  in  modern  times,  when  ample  means  of 
vindication  and  defence  exist  by  publication  or  otherwise.* 

What  kiml  of  publication  ne^emary  for  slamier  and 
li^bel.— The  essence  of  slander  and  libel  consists  in  this, 
that  the  character  of  one  person  is  injured  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some  third  person  other  than  the  slanderer,  and 
hence  the  presence  of  a  third  person  or  some  communi- 
cation to  a  third  person  is  essential  to  the  offencgs^  If 
two  persons  sit  in  private,  and  one  uses  towards  th^'  other 
the  strongest  of  language,  thei*e  is  no  legal  wTong  done, 
and  the  person  wronged  is  at  most  angered,  and  yet 
his  reputation  in  his  own  eye  is  left  without  a  stain, 
because  it  is  stdl  in  his  own  keeping.  It  is  only  when 
some  third  person  is  introduced,  who  is  capable  of  acting 
on  the  slander  and  commnnieating  his  feeling  to  others, 

false  and  Bcandaloiis,  which  was  the  judges*  opinion  in  Stroud's 
cme.'*  —Hudeon*»  Star  Ch.  c.  11* 

*  R  V  Tophani,  4  T.  It,  129,         '  Ibiih 

3  As  to  excuses  for  breach  of  the  peace  generally,  Bee  1  Pat.  Com* 
(Pers. )  189.  A  like  danger  which  heset  the  dead  from  the  perils  of 
biographers  and  piibliHliem  induced  Piirliament  to  take  some  step 
in  Helf-defence,  In  7  Geo.  I.  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Curll  advertising  a  life  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  went 
the  length  of  making  an  order  that  it  was  a  brench  of  privilege  to 
write  the  life  of  a  deceased  peer.— 82  Pari  Deb.  (3)  44B,  1134.  This 
order  of  the  House  was  in  full  force  till  Lord  Cftmpbeli  C.  J.,  with 
an  eye  to  h'-s  own  protection^  prevailed  on  the  House  to  rescind  it. 
Cur/I  the  puhliaher,  by  his  unscrupulous  and  hasty  biographies  of 
Mwtrloas  nierif  wm  said  by  Arbathaol  to  add  ^iifcvj  %mx^\  Vi  ^«a.>3s^(b 
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that  the  origin  of  the  action  or  of  the  crime  begins.  And 
there  is  no  material  difference  in  this  case  between  spoken 
and  written  or  printed  words,  for  both  must  reach  a  third 
person.  If  it  were  held  otherwise,  a  man  would  be  pun- 
ished for  his  thoughts,  and  not  for  his  overt  acts.  The 
law  however  cares  nothing  for  the  secrets  of  the  mind,  so 
long  as  they  bear  no  outward  fruit  in  the  conduct  Much 
therefore  depends  on  what  is  the  kind  of  pubhcation  used 
in  each  case.*  It  is  true  that  the  publication  required  in 
a  letter  which  provokes  a  breach  of  the  peace  is  sufficient, 
if  the  letter  is  sent  to  the  party  intended,  though  nobody 
else  knew  of  it.^  The  reason  in  that  case  has  been  sug* 
gested  to  he,  that  the  person  becomes  so  uneasy,  that  he 
cannot  help  showing  it  to  others,  and  so  it  becomes 
published  in  ei5ect.  But  the  great  majority  of  libels 
I  lave  little  to  do  with  provoking  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
any  more  than  other  Illegal  acts.  A  common  mode  of 
circulating  libels  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII L,  before 
printing  became  a  settled  occupation,  was  to  scatter  the 
written  or  printed  leaves  amid  crowds  and  processions 
on  public  occasions.^  And  Coke  says  the  duty  of  persons 
who  found  these  things  was  to  deliver  them  to  the 
magistrate.*  When  therefore  a  libel  about  A  is  sent  direct 
to  A  alone,  it  is  not  pubhshed,  and  so  is  not  actionable.* 
Yet  if  the  libellous  letter,  though  addressed  to  A,  would  in 
ordinaiy  course  be  opened  by  A's  clerk  or  servant,  and  if  it 
is  so  opened,  and  this  practice  was  know^n  to  L,  the  libeller 
who  bent  it,  this  is  some  evidence  of  publication  by  L.® 
And  if  a  libel  is  sent  to  A's  wife  about  A,  this  is  also 
a  suHicient  publication,  for  a  third  party  has  beenreachedJ 
WJiether  jmbfitxition  is  per  m  the  crime  of  liheL — 
It  was  laid  down  by  the  StHi  Chamber,  that  every  one 

^  '*Tlie  noble,  dignified,  and  humane  policy  of  tlie  I^iw  soars  above 
the  little  irregularitiee  of  our  lives,  and  disdains  to  GMter  our  closets 
without  [1  warrant  founded  upon  eoinplaiut.  Constructed  by  man  to 
regulate  human  infirrnitiejs,  and  not  by  God  to  guard  the  purity  of  i 
angels,  it  leaves  to  us  our  thoughts,  our  opinions,  and  our  conveTsa-  ' 
tions^  and  punishes  only  overt  acta  of  contempt  and  disobedience  to 
her  authority/'^jErsAr.  Spee€he$. 

^  K.  V  Wegener^  2  Stark.  245,         ^  Darcy  v  Markbain,  Hob.  120 
Cro,  Ch.  121.  *  Hali wood's  Case,  5  Co.  125.  *  Phillips  v 

Jansen,   1   Esp.    625.  ^  Delacroix  v  Thevenotj  1  St^tk.  ^'i, 

[f  Wemnan  t^AtfJi,  13  Q  B.  842. 
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who  sliall  be  convicted  ought  to  be  a  contriver  of  the 
libel,  or  a  procurer  of  the  coEtriving  of  it,  or  a  malicious 
publisher  of  it,  knowing  it  to  be  a  libel.  If  he  writes  a 
copy  of  it  and  does  not  publish  it  to  others,  or  if  he  hears, 
or  reads,  or  laut^hs,  at  it,  this  is  said  by  (Joke  to  be  no  publi- 
cation of  it.'  Holt,  C.  J,,  seemed  to  go  the  lengtb  of  holding, 
that  the  mere  committing  of  liliellous  words  to  writing  was 
per  se  the  offence,  and  hence  he  held,  that  if  a  jury  found 
the  fact  of  writing  or  even  copying  liliellous  words,  this  was 
equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  guilty.^  Thus  the  judge  said, 
"The  mere  having  of  such  writings  in  his  custody  is  highly 
criniinsl,  for  notwithstanding  he  might  design  to  keep 
them  pnvate,  they  might  after  his  death  fall  into  such 
hands  as  might  be  injurious  to  Government/*  And  heuce 
the  collecting  and  transcribing  of  libels  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  them  was  deemed  crimiual,  though  no  publica- 
tion should  ever  take  place,  since  men  ought  not  to  have 
such  evil  instruments  in  their  keeping.  In  one  case  it 
was  proved,  that  the  defendant,  a  clergyman,  wrote  down 
a  libel  against  King  William  and  Mary,  while  a  person 
unknown  dictated  the  w^ords  to  him,  and  so  the  clergyman 
acted  only  as  penman.  And  the  court  decided,  that  this 
differed  from  the  case  of  an  amanuensis — tiiat  the  real 
author  did  not  make  the  libel,  because  he  did  not  write  it; 
and  that  uniebsthis  clerg}^man  could  be  punished,  then  no- 
body could.  So  the  clergyman  was  held  guilty  of  writing 
and  pubhshing.^  In  1792,  when  the  judges'  opinions  were 
asked  at  the  time  of  Fox's  Bill  being  considered,  ten  judges 
treated  the  crime  as  practically  consisting  in  the  mechanical 
act  of  publication  of  the  libeb  And  on  the  point  Ijeing  again 
solemnly  argued  in  Sir  F,  Burdett  s  case  in  1820,  the  court 
held  an  intermediate  opinion,  namely,  that  when  a  man  puts 
his  libellous  letter  into  the  post,  this  is  equivalent  to  pub- 
lication, for  it  is  the  first  and  irreversible  step  of  the 
media nical  process,* 
Mode  of  proving  puMication  of  Ubd,^While  more 

^  LanibV  case.  9  Co.,  59  b.  Hudson  differs  from  Coke,  and  says 
the  Star  Chamber  used  to  hold  it  settled,  that  to  hear  u.  libel  sung  or 
read,  and  to  luigh  at  it  and  make  iiierrmient  with  it,  was  a  publication 
in  law. —  ihidmns  ^tur  Ch.,  c.  1], 

!>  IL  V  Beare^  12  Mud,  2'^1  ;  2  Salk,  419  :  1  U  Raym,  414,  a  B,  v 
PiiiBe^  CarUt,  405,        *  K  v  BuTdelt,  4  B.  &  Md.^S. 
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than  mere  authorship  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove 
publication,  and  while  the  libel  is  still  in  the  desk  of  the 
writer,  it  is  not  published,  yet  ca^es  have  occurred  where 
something  is  deemed  equivalent  to  delivery  by  the  au- 
thor to  a  third  party.  Thus  proof  that  a  libel  has  been 
published  by  B,  and  that  in  B's  house  a  manuscript  in 
Us  hand  writing  is  fouod  nearly  identical  with  the  pub- 
lished copy,  is  admissible  evidence  that  L  published  it.^ 
And  the  mode  of  proving  handwriting  in  these  cases 
does  not  differ  from  that  in  other  cases,^  But  it  is  no 
prima  facie  evidence  of  publication  that  B,  having  a 
printed  copy»  on  request  sliows  such  copy  of  the  libel  to 
another.^  Nor  is  it  any  evidence  of  publication  by  B 
that  the  libel  is  in  the  handwriting  of  B*s  clerk  or 
amanuensis,* 

LkibVUy  of  bookselkr  and  sliopJceeper  for  Ubds 
sold. — The  bookseller  is  a  publisher  as  well  as  the  author 
and  printer.  With  regard  to  selling  a  libellous  book  or 
paper,  if  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  any  servant 
sells  it  in  a  shop,  this  is  deemed  an  act  of  publication  by 
him  who  keeps  the  shop,  whether  he  knew  anytluDg  per- 
sonally about  the  subject  matter  or  not,  unless  he  can 
prove  that  he  expressly  ordered  the  contrary,  or  that  there 
was  some  trick  or  collusion  against  him.^  Krskine  urged, 
in  such  a  case,  that  if  without  the  knowledge  of  the  shop^ 
keeper  his  servant  sold  a  copy,  the  shopkeeper  could  at 


1  Tarpley  v  Blabey,  2  Bin^.  N.O,  437 :  R.  v  Lovett,  9  C.  &  R  463, 

^  Wliere  tlic  imly  ewleiiee  that  the  defendant  J.  S«  was  tlie  pid>- 
li&her  of  a  newspaper  wsts,  that  some  one  boujulit  a  copy  m  the  office, 
and  that  his  name  was  in  the  footnote  at  the  end  described  m  that 
of  publisher,  thi^t  waa  held  no  legal  evidence  of  J,  S.  having  pub- 
lished it.— R.  V  Stan^er,  L.  K,  62  B.,  352. 

a  Smirh  V  Wood,  3  Camp.  323. 

*  llfwYuvy  ?'  Greening,  1  Mo^re,  479,  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
skill  with  which  the  Star  Chamber  obtained  evidence  of  the  author- 
ship  of  a  hbel  HuDSnNeayHthat  '*  In  a  case,  7  Hen.  VIIL,  for  the 
disco\^ery  of  tlie  handwriting  of  a  libel,  the  bouks  of  all  the  triide«- 
men  in  London  w^ere  to  be  viewed  with  two  aldermen  and  a  knight 
apipointed  by  the  Privy  Council »  to  confer  the  hnnds  and  njfinner  of 
writings  at  the  GuiMhal],  whither  they  were  to  be  brought,  sealed 
for  that  purpose  only.  This  was  done  for  the  discovery  of  the 
eLUthoT.*'^fI admits  iStar  Ch..  c.  IL 

5  H.  0  Tutchin,  U  St,  Tr.  1112  ;  B.  v  Almon,  20  St.  Tr.  838.  Aud 
flee  16  Pari.  Hist  UBS, 
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most  be  s^ilty  only  of  negligence,  and  oii^^lit  not  to  be 
deemed  guilty  of  maliciously  publishing.  And  he  referred 
to  the  analogous  case  of  horaieide,  being  muTder  or  raan- 
slaughter  according  to  the  circumstances.  But  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  C.  J.,  said  thiire  was  ample  evidence  of  publication, 
and  therefore  of  malice^  Erskine  urged  in  vain,,  that 
tliis  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  there  is 
no  criminal  liability  for  the  act  of  a  servant  without  some 
participation  of  the  master.  At  one  time  the  mere  fact  of 
publishing  a  seditious  libel,  or  even  mechanically  printing 
it,  as  a  compositor  does  in  the  service  of  a  master  printer, 
without  being  cognisant  of  the  libel,  was  indiscriminately 
held  a  criminal  oHence,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  ques- 
'  tiou  of  intention  in  the  printer.^  And  thouf^h  counsel 
urged,  that  if  this  were  so,  then  the  postboy  who  carried 
the  bag  of  letters  would  be  equally  liable,  the  judge  said  the 
case  of  the  postboy  must  be  considered  when  it  arose,  but 
the  compositor  was  liable.  At  a  later  date  it  was  conceded, 
that,  though  no  trick  had  been  shown,  there  may  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  unintentional  or  inadvertent  publication  in 
some  cases,  however  much  the  law  leans  against  any  such 
lenient  inference.^  And  it  was  still  later  allowed,  that  a 
porter  from  a  coach  office,  who  merely  carries  a  parcel  of 
libels,  of  the  contents  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  might 
escape  the  guilt,  if  a  jury  on  the  evidence  thought  lie 
knew  nothing  about  them.*  And  the  judges,  in  1820, 
were  satisfied,  that  the  boy  who  carries  a  letter  to  the  post 
is  not  the  person  who  publishes,  but  only  the  person  who 
sent  the  boy  and  gave  it  to  him.^ 

Liability  of  proprietor  of  newspaper  for  libel 
therein.— Ag^Lin,  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  said  the  proprietor  of 
a  newspaper  was  answerable  criminally  as  well  as  civilly 
for  the  acts  or  misconduct  of  his  servants  or  agents  in 
conducting  such  newspaper.  That,  he  said,  was  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Hale,  Powell,  J.,  and  Foster,  J.,  and  all  the  high 
authorities  had  acted  on  it  for  a  century.^    And  when  the 

1  R.  V  Cuthell,  27  St.  Tn  662;  6  Camp.  L-  Cb.  5lS.  *  R.  v 

Clerk,    1    Barn.  304  ;  R.  v  Nutt,  Ibid.   306  ;    Fitz.  47,  *  R,   v 

Topbiim,  4  1\  R,  127,  *  Dav  v  Bream,  2  M.  &  Kob,  55.  ^  Besf, 
J..  R.  V  Burdett,  4  B.  ^  Aid.  126. 

6  R.  V  Walter^  3  Esp.  21,  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  defended  this 
doctrine  thus  i  *'  This  waa  not  a  dlficient  ptmeiplft  from  that  which 
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libel  is  published  in  a  newspaper,  the  sale  of  every  copy ' 
of  the  paper  is  deemed  a  fresh  publication  and  a  fresh 
cause  of  action,^  And  thongh  the  party  libelled  sent  an 
agent  to  the  newspaper  office  to  buy  a  copy  and  it  was 
bought,  this  was  deemed  a  publication,  for,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  libeller,  the  injurious  act  was  complete  on 
deliver}'-  to  such  agent.^  Any  person  who  sends  the 
new^spaper  to  a  third  party  is  also  a  person  who  publishes 
it.^  Indeed  one  judge  said,  that  "  not  only  the  party  who 
originally  prints,  but  every  party  who  utters,  sells,,  gives, 
or  lends  a  copy  of  an  offensive  piiblication  is  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  as  a  publisher/'* 

Publishers  ami  sellers  of  defamatory  libels  mny, 
in  soffie  caseSy  escape  liabtlity.—Th^  harshness  of  this 
rule  of  the  law  by  which  indiscriminate  liability  is  im- 
puted to  the  nominal  publisher,  or  printer,  or  bookseller, 
whether  he  persoually  knew  anything  of  the  contents  of 
the  paper  sold  or  printed,  has  been  modified  in  criminal 
prosecutions  by  the  Statute  of  1843.  Wlienever  on  a 
trial  of  an  indictment  or  information  a  presumptive  case 
against  the  defendant  is  made  out  owing  to  a  publication 
through  another  person  by  his  authority,  the  defendant 
may  prove,  that  such  publication  was  made  without  his 
authority,  consent,  or  knowledge,  and  not  from  any  want 
of  due  care  or  caution  on  his  part.^  And  therefore  where 
a  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  took  charge  only  of  ona 
department,  but  left  the  editing  to  a  paid  editor,  who 
inserted  a  libel  when  such  proprietor  was  absent  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  it  was  held,  that  the  latter  was 

prevaila  in  all  other  criminal  cases.  The  rule  ib  conformable  to 
principle  and  to  common  senBe.  Surely  a  person  who  derives  profit 
from  and  who  furnifihes  means  for  carrying  on  the  concern  and 
entrusts  tlie  conduct  of  the  publication  to  one  whom  he  selects,  and 
in  whom  he  confides,  may  he  Raid  to  cause  to  be  published  what 
actually  appears  ;  and  he  ought  to  be  answerable,  although  it  cannot 
be  shown,  that  he  was  individually  concerned  in  the  particuhir  pub- 
lication. It  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  hold  otherwise, 
for  then  an  irresponsible  person  might  be  put  forvv^ard^  and  the 
person  really  producing  the  ptiblication,  and  without  whom  it  could 
not  be  publiabcdj  might  remain  behind  and  escape  altogether." — 
B.  rGutch,  1  M.  SM.,mi. 

»  D.  Brunswick  v  Hanuerj  14  Q.  B.  189.  «  Ibid.  "  E.  t? 

Burdett,  4  B.  &  Aid.  126,  *  Bayle^,  J,,  K.  v  Catlile,'?;  ^.  k 

Aid  169.        ^  6d^7  Vk,  a  96,  §  7. 


at  liberty,  under  the  statute,  to  prove  this  fact,  and  so 
escape  liability  by  showing,  that  the  libel  was  not  inserted 
with  his  authority  or  knowledge,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  want  of  due  care  or  caution.^  But  the 
rule,  as  thus  modified,  exists  only  in  criminal  cases,  and 
the  law,  as  before  stated,  is  unmodified  in  civil  actions. 

Liuhiftty  of  thiril  parti/  for  causing  libel  to  be 
pubtislied  in  a  netvspiipen — Third  parties  may  also  incur 
liability  as  well  as  the  publisher.  Thus  where  the  defendant 
told  to  a  reporter  of  a  newspaper  a  story,  which  he  said 
would  make  a  good  case  for  his  newspaper,  and  the  reporter 
published  it  in  the  newspaper  much  as  it  was  told  him,  the 
relator  was  deemed  the  person  who  puhlished  the  story, 
and  80  was  liable  for  it  if  it  was  libellous.^  It  was  said 
to  be  a  good  practical  rule  in  such  circumstances,  that  if 
one  request;  another  to  write  a  libel  for  him,  the  former  is 
answerable  and  must  take  his  chance  of  the  article  being 
stronger  than  was  contemplated-*  And  in  like  manner  if 
a  person  about  to  speak  at  a  pubUc  or  private  meeting 
request  the  newspaper  reporters  to  publish  hu  speech,  this 
will  make  the  speaker  liable  for  the  published  libel, 
though  it  be  imperfectly  condensed  and  made  thereby 
worse  against  the  party  libelled*  In  such  cases  it  is  lor 
a  jury  to  say,  whether  the  speaker  merely  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  speech  would  be  published,  or  was  more  definite, 
and  said  what  amounted  to  a  request,  and  so  directly 
authorised  it  to  be  published^ 


1  R.  V  Holbrook,  3  Q.  B.  D.  60.         »  Adams  v  Kelly,  1  By.  &  M. 
157,  3  a  V  Cooper,  8  Q.  B.  533.  *  Parkes  v  Prescolt,  L.  K  i 

4  Escli.  IGO.        s  Ibid. 
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Cmiteuts  of  a  slander  or  liheL — We  now  come  to 
that  part  of  tlie  definition  of  a  defamatory  libel  or  slander 
which  consists  in  its  being  "  an  att^ick  upon  another*s 
character.'*  The  mode  in  wliich  the  libel  operates  on  the 
character  of  the  person  hbelled  is  illustrated  under  several 
heads  or  situations,  according  to  the  contents  of  the  libel 
and  the  kind  of  imputation  involved.  It  may  mean,  that 
the  libelled  person  had  committed  some  criminal  act,  or 
something  not  quite  amounting  to  that^  yet  very  near  it ; 
or  it  may  mean,  that  the  libelled  person  has  done  some- 
thing which  shows,  that  he  is  unfit  to  carry  on  some  busi- 
ness which  he  professes.  These  different  classes  of  libel 
require  some  explanation. 

Libel  or  slander  imputing  a  crime^^One  of  the  most 
serious  of  all  libels  or  slaudera  consists  in  imputing  to  an- 
other the  actual  commission  of  some  crime  or  indictable 
offence,  for  this  so  unmistakably  detracts  from  any  man's 
character  and  reputation,  that  to  say^  or  write,  oi  publish 
such  imputation  is  a  cause  of  action,  whether  or  not  the  plain- 
tiff has  thereby  suffered  any  loss  or  valuable  consideration 
that  can  be  estimated  in  money*  And,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, this  imputation  is  seldom  made  in  direct  terms,  but 
tisuaUy  is  to  be  implied  out  of  some  circuitous  description 
more  or  less  cogenL  But  whether  it  is  express  and  direct, 
or  circuitous  and  constructive,  is  merely  a  matter  of  evi- 
dence for  courts  and  juries,  and  the  result,  however 
arrived  at,  is  precisely  the  same.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  following  imputations;  Of  robbing  John  \Vl\i^',^ 
^  EowcMb  V  EdmondE^  7  M.  &  W.  1^. 

^1  1 


^ 


of  bigamy ;  ^  of  sending  a  threateniag  letter ;  *  of  teceiving 
stolen  goods  knowingly ;  ^  of  swindling,  *  To  the  same 
effect  also  are  such  imputations  as  that  he  murdered  his 
first  wife  by  giving  her  wrong  drugs  ;  ^  he  had  done  an  act 
for  which  defendant  could  transport  him  ;  ^  if  he  had  his 
deserts  he  had  been  hanged  before  now ;  ^  he  was  a  re- 
turned convict  (though  the  term  of  punishment  was  over)  ;^ 
the  Attomey-Generai  had  ordered  him  to  be  indicted  for 
perjury.  ®  The  words  '*  I  am  convinced  you  are  guilty  of 
the  death  of  Daniel  Dolly,  and  rather  than  you  should  go 
without  a  hangman  I  will  hang  you,"  were  held  to  mean 
the  crime  of  murder,  ^^  And  to  the  like  effect  are  the 
wordSi  that  the  defendant  would  not  trust  the  plaintiff 
with  5^.  of  his  property  ;^^  that  the  plaintiff  fraudulently 
took  lais  horse  out  of  the  race  list;^-  that  one  is  sure  to 
pay  for  it,  if  one  dines  and  plays  at  cards  with  him ;  ^^  that 
the  plaintiff  is  a  libellous  journalist-  ^* 

On  the  other  hand  the  words  sometimes  do  not  amount 
to  more  than  scurrility,  and  so  are  not  actionable  as  im- 
puting a  definite  crime ;  as  tliat  his  house  is  as  bad  as  a 
bawdy  house  ;^^  that  the  defendant  (a  physician)  "made 
up  the  medicines  wrong  for  the  child  through  jealousy," 
a  child  having  died,  and  the  words  not  being  spoken  of  an 
apothecary  in  his  trade ;  ^^  that  the  plaintiff  was  foresworn, 
for  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  perjury ;  ^"^  tliat  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  thief,  and  his  father  before  him ;  ^®  that  "  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  you  and  A  robbed  my  house,  and  therefore 
I  take  you  into  custody,"^*  The  word  "thief"  is  often 
used  as  the  climax  of  other  opprobrious  terms  without 
seriously  implying  a  charge  of  felony,  but  a  jury  should 
be  called  on  to  say  how  this   ia.^*^     Twysden,  J.,  said,, 


1  Heram^  v  Power,  10  M.  &  W,  670,  '  Harvey  v  French,  1 

Ct.  &  M.  11.  3  Alfred  v  Farlow,  8  Q.  B,  854.  *  Jaason  v  Stuart, 
1  T,  R.  748.  ^  Ford  v  Primroae,  5  D.  &  R.  287.  6  Curtis  v 
Curtis,  10  Binj^r.  477.         ^  Donno^s  case,  Cro,  Eliz.  62.         ^  Fowler 

V  Dowdjiey,  2  M.  &  Roh,  119.  ^  Roberta  v  Camden,  9  East,  93. 
1"  Peake  v  OldbAtn,  Cowp.  275,  ^  Cheese  t;  Scaler,  10  M,  &  W, 
488.  "  Gr^ville  v  Chapman,  5  Q.  B.  73  L  ^  Digbj  v  Thorn- 
BOD,  4  B.  &  Ad.  821 .        "  Wakley  v  Cooke,  4  Ex,  618.         i^  Brayne 

V  Cooper,  5  M  &  W.  249  ;  see  Hiickle  v  Reynolds,  7  C.  B.,  N!^  S. 
1 14.       15  Eilsall  1}  Russell, 5  Scott, N.  R.  80L       »7  Holt  v  Scholefield, 

^  71  R  69L         ^»  ThompaoTi  v  Bernard,  1  Camp.  47.        ^^  Tozer 
MasMonl  G  £.\'ch.  539.        '^^  Peululd  d  ^'  eftU^Xa,  1^.  ^,  ^'3>^. 
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there  was  once  an  action  for  defendant  saying,  that  he  heard 
A  was  hanged  for  stefiling  a  horse,  where-as  it  appeared  the 
words  were  only  spoken  in  sorrow  for  the  news.^ 

If  the  offence  imputed  is  past  and  punished. — It  has 
been  nsiially  said,  that  the  reason  why  words  imputing  an 
indictable  offence  are  actionable  is,  because,  if  trne,  they 
would  render  the  person  libelled  liable  to  indictment,  and 
that  somebody  hearing  them  might  make  a  charge  on  them.* 
But  this  is  a  narrow  view,  and  the  better  reason  is,  that 
it  ia  the  scandal  and  turpitude  of  mind  that  it  implies, 
and  which  has  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  present 
character  of  the  party.  And  hence  it  is  equally  action- 
able  if  the  words  impute  an  oflfence  that  is  past  and  has 
been  punished.^  AH  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony 
and  have  suffered  the  punishment  are  now  put  by  statute  in 
the  same  position  as  if  they  had  received  a  pardon  from 
the  Crown.*  And,  as  was  well  said,  to  call  one  a  thief  after 
a  pardon  is  "  neither  necessary  nor  advanceth  nor  tends  to 
justice,"  ^  Therefore  in  all  such  cases  a  slanderer  must  take 
care  at  all  events  to  be  within  the  truth.  If  he  calls  one 
who  has  been  convicted  of  felony,  and  has  suffered  the 
punishment,  a  **  convicted  felon,"  this  may  merely  mean 
that  he  was  once  convicted,  and  if  so,  the  defendant  may, 
on  proving  the  conviction,  justify  and  escape  a  verdict  in 
an  action  for  damages  against  him.  But  if  he  call  one 
''  a  felon  edit^Dt/'  this  plainly  implies,  that  the  latter  is  a 
felon  still,  and  at  least  is  or  was  actually  guilty  of  felony. 
And  hence,  in  a  plea  to  an  action,  justifying  the  truth  of 
such  an  epithet,  the  defendant  will  be  bound  to  prove  not 
merely  that  the  plaintiff  was  convicted  and  piniished,  but 
that  he  was  actually  guilty,  and  the  record  of  conviction 
will  be  no  evidence  of  the  fact  of  guilt.**  And  where  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  name,  such  as  *' felon  editor,"  is  used, 
it  is  for  a  jury  to  say,  whether  it  means  merely  to  impute, 
that  the  plaintiff  was  once  convicted,  or  that  he  is  still 


*  Craiiford  v  MidclletoTij  I  Lev.  82,         ^  Parke^  B.,  Hemin^  v 
Power,  10  M.  &  W,  56D.  ^  Gainford  v  Tuky,  Cro.  Jaa,    586 ; 

Carpenter  v  Tarrant,  Ceis.  H[irdw.  339  ;  Beaver  v  Hides,  2  Wils. 
3'JO  ;  Showell  iJ  Hainan,  Cro,  pJaa,  153;  Boston  v  Tatham,  Cro,  Jas. 
n-22.  *  9  Geo.    IV.  c.   32,  §  3.  ^  Cuddin^4on  7;^  Wilkins, 

Hob.  82.  6  LejTuan  v  Latimer.  3  Ex.  D,  35S-,  UTa^\OT,^.V\^ 
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a  feloiij  and  if  the  latter^  the  jttstificatioii  must  he  prored 

accordingly.^ 

Imputation  of  what  iras  once  an  offenmr  hut  not  now 
one, — As  any  ciiminal  offence  may  be  the  subject  matter 
of  such  libellous  imputations,  some  regard  is  to  be  had  in 
judging  of  the  reported  eases  to  those  acts  which  were 
once  crimes,  but  axe  no  longer  so,  and  met  versd.  Thus  it 
was  once  held,  that  to  impnte  to  a  spinster  that  she  had 
had  a  bastard,  when  there  was  a  statute  called  the  Act  of 
Fornication,  was  actionable  per  m:  but  no  such  statute 
now  makes  it  any  oilence.^  And  the  same  may  be  said  as  to 
being  a  witch  or  sorcerer,  for  Gawdey,  J. ,  said  *'  if  he  witcheth 
men  so  as  they  die^  it  is  felony ;  and  if  he  use  witchcraft 
in  any  other  manner,  he  shall  stand  upon  the  pillory;  so 
in  every  respect  it  is  a  slander  and  a  good  cause  of  action."  * 
All  those  fine  distinctions  are  at  an  end.  And  so  when  one 
man  said  to  another  **  The  devil  appears  to  thee  every  night 
in  the  likeness  of  a  black  horse,  and  thou  conferrest  with 
hira,"  this  was  clearly  actionable  in  the  time  ot*  Coke,*  But 
now  these  imputations  are  no  longer  actionable,  and  to  call 
one  a  witch  is  only  a  flourish  of  humour.  The  words  about 
bastardy,  it  is  true,  may  sometimes  be  actionable  still,  in 
connection  with  the  special  circumstances  of  one's  profession 
or  duty,  as  will  be  afterwanls  noticed. 

Libel  imputing  impossihle  crime.~Jt  was  once  treated 
as  a  nice  question,  whether  an  action  lay  for  saying  that 
A  murdered  B,  when  it  was  the  fact  that  B  was  alive, 
and  therefore  the  oflence  was  impossibla  But  the  court 
held,  that  no  action  lay  for  such  an  imputation,  as  where 
the  defendant  had  said,  "  Thou  bast  mxirdered  my  wife,"  she 
being  aUve.*  And  at  one  time  it  was  held  not  enough  to 
sue  for  a  libel  such  as,  "  Thou  hast  poisoned  Smith/'  unless 
it  was  also  alleged,  that  Smith  had  died ;  yet,  as  Twisden,  J., 

*  Ibid,  It  ie  not  Tinusual  for  railway  companies  to  publish  hand- 
bills, setting  forth  that  a  person  was  convicted  for  violating  some 
bye-law,  and  generally  overstating  tlie  offence,  and  they  usually  set 
up  the  defence,  that  the  handbill  wa«  true,  that  ia^that  the  party  had 
been  convicted  of  such  offence.  This  has  been  held  a  good  defence 
in  an  action,  where  the  libel  was  substantially  though  not  literally 
true.— Alexander V  N.  E,  R.  Co.,  t>  B,  d  ^.,340  ;  Big«^  »  G.  K  RCo», 
18  L,  T.,  N.  S.,  482 ;  Gwyn  v  S.  E.  R.  Co.,  Ibid,  738. 

*  Anon,  2  Sid.  21.      >  Kogere  v  Gravat,  Cro.  £iiz.  571.       <  Hob* 
7^i{,  I7:i,        ^  Slol^  V  Gee,  i  Uep.  Hi. 
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had  been,  that  ifc  ' 


said,  the  later  opinions  hRd  been^  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  allege  the  death,  for  that  would  be  understooi^ 

ImjmtaUon  of  an  aMenipt  to  commit  crime. — But 
where  the  imputation  was^  not  that  a  crime  had  heen  com- 
mitted, but  that  an  attempt  had  heen  made  to  commit  one, 
this  was  held  actionahle,  as  to  say,  "  He  lay  in  wait  to  roh 
Smith  the  goldsmith;"  ^  or  that  he  sent  a  letter  wishing  A 
to  poison  A's  wife ;  ^  or  that  he  persuaded  A  to  roh  his 
master ;  *  or  that  he  persuaded  a  woman  t-o  kill  her  child 
because  it  was  somehody*s  bastard.^  And  this  is  only  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule,  for  an  attempt  to  commit 
a  crime  is  indictable  as  much  as  the  actual  commission  of 
the  crime  itself. 

Words  not  clearly  imputing  definite  crime.— TIi^tq 
is  thus  no  diGicuity  in  applying  this  rule  where  the  words 
defamatory  are  precise,  and  definitely  point  out  the  crime 
imputed.  But  when  the  words  are  somewhat  ambiguous, 
or  are  accompanied  with  some  comment  or  context  wliich 
qualify  their  geuerahty,  it  then  becomes  important  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  the  effect  of  the  whole  language  is  to  impute 
a  crime  or  only  some  conduct  approaching  but  not  reaching 
a  definite  crime.  It  is  here  that  the  distinction  between 
words  and  writing  or  print  comes  into  play,  for  in  these 
somewhat  loose  imputations  of  things  nearly  approaching 
crime  the  words,  if  written  or  printed,  will  be  actionable, 
though  if  only  spoken  they  will  not  be  so,  unless  accom- 
panied with  special  damage.  And  the  reason  why  writing 
made  all  the  difference  in  such  cases  was,  as  already  ex- 
plained, nothing  but  this,  that  written  words  endm^e,  and 
are  capable  of  reaching  great  numbers  of  readers ;  while 
spoken  words  have  but  a  transient  and  limited  audience. 
The  only  clue  to  a  test  as  to  actionable  words  given  by 
Holt,  C.  J.,  was,  what  he  said  was  also  Hale  and  Twisden's 
test,  namely,  that  the  words  *'  sound  to  the  disreputation  of 
the  person  of  whom  they  were  spoken."  ^  And  this  is  but 
a  vagne  description,  and  indeed  is  only  a  use  of  one  word 
for  another.  The  distinction  can  only  be  learned  from  a 
variety  of  examples.  Thus  it  is  libellous  to  publish  in 
writing,  though  not  so  in  spoken  words,  that  the  plaintiff 

1  Phillips  tJ  Kingston,  I  Vent.  117,         ^  Cro,  Ch.  140.         *  Crn. 
mi'A.  747.      *  Ibid.  7ia       ^  Cra  Eliz.  49.      *>  l\i\ltti\\  %  V^^-^^^^^^ 
a  Mod.  24, 
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under  the  cloak  of  religious  reform,  hypocritically  and  with 
grossest  impurity  dealt  out  his  malice  and  falsehoods  ;  ^ 
that  he  had  preferred  unworthy  claims  upon  a  charitable 
society  and  squandered  its  money;-  that  the  defendant, 
claiming  a  debt  from  A,  who  denied  it,  wrote  that  A 
attempted  to  defraud  him.^  In  one  case  where  words  were 
written  of  a  man,  that  he  had  grossly  misconducted  himself 
and  insulted  two  females,  this  was  held  actionable  because 
it  was  said  to  be  calculated  to  bring  the  defendant  into 
contempt  by  some  and  hatred  *by  others.*  Where  F  was  a 
candidate  for  Parliament  and  published  that  C  was  most 
ungrateful  in  wiiat  he  had  said  of  F,  for  F  had  once  ad- 
vanced to  C  money  when  he  was  in  great  straits,  this  was 
held  actionable  as  regards  the  publisher,  for  it  imputed  all 
but  insolvency.^ 

Libel  m  culUng  scitrnlous  K«irt€^,— Sometimes,  the 
words  being  ambiguous,  no  clear  imputation  of  a  crime  can 
be  fairly  inlerred,  as  by  the  use  of  such  epithets  as  scoun- 
drel, rascal,  rogue,  cheat,  swindler,  or  blackleg ;  ne^-^erthe- 
less  if  special  damage  result,  this  will  make  a  good  cause  of 
action  for  slander,  and  if  they  are  written  or  in  print  no 
special  damage  need  be  alleged  to  support  the  action,^  Thus 
the  following  words  (when  not  uttered  with  special  refer- 
ence to  trades  or  business)  have  been  held  to  be  not  per  sc 
actionable ;  rogue  who  cheated  and  robbed  his  brother-in- 
law  f  young  woman  who  gets  her  living  by  prostitution  ;  ^ 
woman  who  was  all  but  seduced  by  a  notorious  libertine  ;  ® 
he  or  she  has  committed  adultery.*^  "WTiere  words  of  this 
vague  kind  are  used,  an  attempt  is  often  made  to  give  a 
construction  imputing  crime,  owing  to  some  special  circum- 
stances in  the  plaintiff's  case,  or  some  peculiar  profession  or 
business.  In  such  ambiguous  cases  evidence  is  admissible 
to  enable  a  jury  to  decide,  what  was  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  words  used.^^     Thus  to  caU  a  lawyer  a  daffidowndilly 

I  Tliodey  V  Kerry,  4  Taunt  355.  s  Hoare  v  Silverlock,  12  Q. 
B,  624.  3  Tuson  v  Evans,  12  A.  &  E.  733.  *  Clement  r 

Chivis,  9  B.  &  C\   172.  ^  Cox  V  Lee,  L,  R.  4  Exch.  284. 

6  Bamett  t;  Allen  3  H.  &  N.  378;  Saville  v  Jardine,  2  H.  Bl,  531. 

7  Hopwood  V  Thorn,  fi  C.  B.  313.  »  Wilby  t'  Elslon,  8  C.  B.  142. 
9  Lynch  t>  Knight.  9  H.  L.  C.  593.  '«  Wilby  v  Elston,  8  C.  B, 
142;  Ayte  p  Craven,  2  A  &  E.  7.            '^  Daines  i;  Hartley,  3  Exck 

iW/  Hawkmson  v  Bllhy,  16  iL  &  \Y.  44^. 
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was  once  held  actionable,  because  that  was  said  to  imply 
that  he  was  ambidexterous.^  So  it  was  to  call  a  game- 
keeper, whose  vocation  is  to  preserve  foxes,  the  person  who 
trapped  the  foxes.^  To  say  in  spoken  words  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  ''that  h©  never  keeps  his  word  except 
where  his  own  interest  is  concerned/'  might  be  actionable 
without  alleging  any  special  damage ;  but  to  say  of  him, 
"  as  to  instructing  our  member  to  obtain  redress,  we  might 
as  well  instruct  the  winds,  and  should  he  promise  us  his 
assistance  I  shouJd  not  expect  him  to  give  it  to  us/'  was 
clearly  not  actionable,^  Where  a  newspaper  writer  pub- 
lished, that  a  youag  nobleman  by  furious  driving  caused 
the  death  of  a  lady,  and  that  he,  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
catastrophe,  attended  a  public  ball,  this  was  held  libellous 
because  it  was  printed*^  But  where  a  public  advertise- 
ment stated,  that  A's  connection  with  a  certain  estab- 
lishmeut  had  ceased,  and  he  was  no  longer  authorised  to 
receive  subscriptions  on  its  behalf,  this  was  held  to  be  not 
capable  of  any  defamatory  sense,  being  merely  a  business 
advertisement.^ 

Libd  expomig  to  hatred  mid  contempt  and  ridicHle. 
— AgaiUj  some  words,  when  written,  are  said  to  be  libellous 
whenever  they  expose  one  to  hatred  or  contempt,  or  rather 
to  ridicule.  Many  libels,  however,  have  neither  of  these 
ingi'edients.  The  injury  that  is  done  by  ridicule  is  too 
subtle  for  the  law  to  redress ;  and  it  is  so  wholesome  and 
just  a  style  of  treatment  for  a  great  variety  of  people,  that 
society  would  be  unendurable  if  the  law  were  so  severe  in 
repressing  it  as  is  often  currently  asserted.  The  world 
abounds  with  characters  so  constantly  hovering  on  the 
confines  of  actionable  injury  to  others,  yet  so  careful  to 
avoid  the  technical  concUtions  which  would  enable  legal 
redress  to  be  obtained,  that  if  the  aid  of  ridicule  and  cod- 
tempt  and  hatred  were  not  available,  much  more  mischief 
than  is  now  done  would  overwhelm  many  innocent  and 
helpless  persons  who  suffer  wrong.  Kidicule,  wit,  and 
every  form  of  satire  form  the  natural  armoury  by  which 
these  odious  characters  are  most  eftectively  assailed,  and 
by  which  alone  wtue  and  innocence  can  sometimes  be 

^  Roll  Abr.  35.  ^  =  Foulger  v  Newcomb,  L.  R.  2  Exdi.  327. 
3  Onslow  i;  Home,  3  WiJs,  177,  -*  ChiirchVU  13  Uml,  \  ^vWV^^w. 

4Sa        ^  MuIIilran  v  Cole,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  549. 


protected.  They  axe  also  the  natural  scourge  of  incompe- 
teuce  and  folly  in  persons  of  station  and  high  office.  The 
law,  therefore,  which  is  adapted  only  to  restrain  the  coarsest 
iniuds,  has  no  occasion  to  check  the  use  of  these  delicate 
weapons.  And  many  vague  and  mconclusive  precedents, 
chiefly  of  ancient  date,  founded  on  the  changing  manners  of 
the  time,  ai-e  now  little  regarded,  seeing  that  the  courts  of 
the  present  day  are  more  just  and  capable  of  weighing  the 
reasons  of  the  law.  Though  in  many  of  the  reported  cases 
ridicule  is  assumed  to  be  a  cause  of  action,  yet  it  is  never- 
theless usually  conpled  with  something  approaching  the 
criminal,  as  if  mere  ridicule  was  not  enough.  ^  Lord  Holt 
was  one  who  had  more  than  once  thrown  out  as  a  dictum, 
that  to  make  one  ridiculous  is  actionable.  And  other 
judges,  from  time  to  time,  followed  without  any  attempt 
at  discrimination,^  And  when  a  newspaper  paragraph 
jocosely  suggested,  that  "  the  painters  were  much  perplexed 
about  the  likeness  of  the  devil,  but  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
I'tjter  Pindar  had  recommended  the  countenance  of  Lord 
Lonsdale,"  that  peer  applied  for  a  criminal  information.. 
Though  Erskine  gave  good  reasons  for  laughing  such  a  case 
out  of  court.  Lord  Kenjon  said  he  must  abide  by  the  rules 
the  court  had  kid  dowu,  and  allowed  the  informatiou  to 
be  issued,^  And  when  Cobbett's  newspaper  ridiculed  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  as  a  very  eminent  feeder  of 
sheep  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lord  Ellen  borough,  C,  J.,  said 
no  man  had  a  right  to  render  the  person  and  abilities  of 
another  ridiculous  in  publications.*     But  in  another  case 

^  In  one  case  the  plaintifi  had  told  a  ludicrous  story  of  hifl  going 
to  an  inn  soon  after  the  trial  of  a  niurdercr  in  the  district,  and, 
being  imstaken  by  the  people  for  the  hangman,  he  was  afterwards, 
by  a  certain  kindred  allusion,  nicknamed  Jack  Kett'b  at  a  public 
meeting  amid  roars  of  laughter.  He  sued  a  newspaper  proprietur  for 
publi«liing  the  original  stor^'  about  iiim,  though  it  was  only  as  he  hini- 
mll  narrated  it  to  aome  friends  at  an  alehouKe.  Tlieconrtheid,  that, 
il  the  plaintiil  had  authorised  tlie  publication  of  the  story  no  action 
would  lie,  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  man's  telling 
a  ludicrous  story  of  hiuisell  to  a  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  and  a 
pulilication  of  it  to  all  the  world  through  tliemudium  of  a  newspaper. 
Therefore,  though  no  special  damage  was  provedj  yet  the  verdict 
in  Ids  favour  was  held  to  be  right.— Cook  v  Ward,  6  Binrf.,  4i)*J. 
^  Vniars  V  Munslev,  2  Wils,   AOX  ^  3   Campb.  C.  J  J.    74. 

^  H  f^  Cobbeit,  29  SC  Tr.  50, 
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lie  same  judge,  still  more  decisively,  rather  commended  a 
critic  for  making  ridiculous  an  author,  who  published  dtdl 
and  trifling  works.  He  said,  that  **  One  writer  in  exposing 
the  follies  and  errors  of  another  may  make  use  of  ridicule, 
howevex  poignant  Ridicule  is  often  the  fittest  weapon 
that  can  be  employed  for  such  a  purpose.  If  the  reputa- 
tion or  pecuniary  interest  of  a  person  suffer,  it  is  damnum 
ahsqim  injurid.  Where  is  the  liberty  of  the  press,  if  an 
action  can  be  maintained  on  such  principles  ?  If  the  critic 
do  not  travel  into  the  domestic  life  to  point  his  slanders, 
and  confine  himself  to  criticisms  proper,  he  performs  hiud- 
able  work"  ^  In  another  case  scarcely  now  intelligible  a 
mayor  of  Northampton  once  sent  Lord  Halifax  a  present 
of  a  license  to  keep  an  alehouse,  and  this  was  deemed 
so  offensive  towards  a  peer  (at  a  time  when  peers  did 
not  engage  in  tmde),  that  the  court  granted  a  criminal 

»  Can  V  Hood,  1  Campb.  Ml ;  Tabart  v  Tipper,  Ibid  Tiio 
Roman  law  went  into  greater  niceties  of  this  kind  than  our 
own,  chiefly  bet^ause  society  was  differently  conetituted^  Thu« 
to  call  one  who  was  a  freeman  a  slave,  or  even  to  call  his  grand- 
niotber  a  ehive,  was  a  good  cause  of  action.^ Cocie  0,  35,  9-10. 
And  to  call  one  an  informer  was  also  actionable,  ^ — Cotie  9,  35^  3  ;  or 
even  to  refuse  to  accept  a  man's  security  for  his  debt,  if  the  ob- 
ject was  tliereby  to  defaaiehim. — Code  2,  8,  51.  And  it  waw  action- 
able to  CJill  a  man  a  coward, — Gaimf  Itist.  iii.,  §  221 ;  and  ui  general 
to  throw  insult  or  contumely  and  eontempt  on  any  one,  or  his  wife, 
children,  or  Bervants,  was  aljso  actionable, — Heinec,  pt.  7,  §  118. 
Cord«i8  was  accused  for  calling"  Ca^sins  the  last  of  the  Romans. — 
Moniesq.  b.  12,  e.  14.  In  Atheas  it  was  actionable  to  say  one  belonged 
to  a  trade.  There  was  also  at  Athena  a  law,  that  no  coinic  poet 
should  ridicule  a  living  person  by  bringing  him  on  the  stage, 
(B.C.  440),  And  that  no  Areopagite  should  write  comedies  (B.C. 
440),  this  last  being  presumed  to  be  an  infaUible  test  of  a  vicious 
mind.  And  yet  AleibiadeH  by  big  powers  of  ridicule  and  contempt 
put  down  the  practice  of  young  men  playing  on  the  flute. — PInL 
Alc'tb.  By  the  law  of  the  l^urgundians  it  was  an  ofl^ence  punishable 
by  a  fine  to  call  one  a  fox  or  a  harSj  as  cunning  or  flight  were  viewed 
as  infamous. — Barr.  Fenal  Stat 

In  the  Gen  too  code  it  was  a  criminal  oifence  to  accuse  one  of 
giving  up  his  time  to  dancing,  singing,  or  playing^  or  of  refusing  to 
eut  with  a  descendant  of  the  same  grandfather,  or  of  being  found 
smelling  at  garlic  or  onions, — Genioo  Code,  c.  15.  And  with  a  sin- 
gular delicacy  of  feeling  not  traceable  in  any  European  laws,  the 
same  code  made  it  punishable  by  a  fine  to  reproach  n  lame  or  one* 
eyed  man  with  his  bodily  defects.— JtM.  Jollifs  Inst.  A^arada^ 
V,  15.       And  tbe  InsiJtuteB   of  Menu  had  t\ie  eam^  \b.\nv— liv^it, 


informatiou.^  No  court  however  seems  since  to  have  acted 
on  this  precedent. 

Slander  imputiMg  immorality  or  nncJiastify. — Though 
the  law  has  long  ceased  to  be  considered  a  means  of  en- 
forcing or  even  protecting  general  morahty,  still  morality 
enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  higher 
standards  of  character,  that  to  say  or  write  of  a  third 
person,  that  he  or  she  violates  morality,  either  habitually 
or  in  some  isolated  act  of  conduct,  might  well  be  thought 
to  he  equivalent  to  attacking  the  reputation  in  a  vital 
particular.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  view  of  the  law. 
The  law  at  best  is  contented  witli  a  very  coarse  standai'd 
of  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  to  impute  immorality  by 
spoken  words  is  not  like  impnting  an  indictable  offence  or 
conduct  savouring  of  fraud,  for  immorality  per  se  is  often 
neither  an  offence  nor  an  actionable  wrong.  Yet  to  some 
professions  this  imputation  is  such  an  attack  on  character 
as  will  support  an  action  for  slander,  and  when  made  on 
the  female  sex  will,  when  coupled  with  special  damage, 
also  be  treated  as  slanderous  or  libellous.  Under  the  head 
of  imputations  of  professional  misconduct  on  men  or  women 
an  illustration  will  be  found  of  such  actionable  wrong.  As 
regards  the  spoken  imputation  of  immorahty  or  unchastity 
in  the  female  character,  the  law  does  not  regard  this  as 
actionable  j?6r  se,  however  fatal  it  may  be  to  the  reputation 
of  the  female  attacked,  whether  married  or  unmarried 
Therefore  to  say,  however  falsely,  of  a  woman  that  she  is 
imchaste  is  not  actionable,  unless  the  words  are  written,  or 
there  is  what  is  called  special  damage  flowing  from  such 
imputation.^ 

J)e  Grey,  C,  J.,  said,  that  for  imputation  of  ignorance  to 
one  in  a  profession  or  an  office  of  profit  an  action  will 
certainly  lie,  though  perhaps  for  imputation  of  ignorance 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  being  only  an  office  of  credit,  an 
action  will  not  lie.  But  to  impute  by  words  to  any  man 
the  mere  defect  or  want  of  moral  virtue,  moral  duties,  or 
obligations  which  render  a  man  obnoxious  to  mankind,  is 
not  actionable,^  And  hence,  to  say  of  a  physician,  that 
he  had  committed  adultery  with  a  married  woman  was  not 

1  1  St  Tr.  422.        =  Wilby  v  Elston,  8  C.  B.  142.        »  OdbIow 
Home,  3  Wik,  187, 
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aetionablej  because  it  was  not  spoken  of  his  relations  with 
one  of  his  patients.^ 

The  kind  of  spedal  damage  foUowing  a  charge  of 
immorality.— The  nature  of  this  special  damage,  which 
makes  all  the  difference  whether  spoken  words  imputinf^ 
immorality  are  actionable  ot  not,  is  tlifficult  to  be  defined 
beyond  this,  that  it  is  some  species  of  pecuniary  loss  re- 
sulting naturally,  and  not  merely  accidentally,  from  the 
depreciation  of  character  involved  in  the  slander.  It  has 
been  said,  that  if  some  such  special  damage  arose  from 
laudatory  words  it  would  give  rise  to  no  action,  for  the 
words  must  be  more  or  less  by  themselves  sounding  in 
detraction.^  Moreover  the  special  damage  must  not  be 
too  remote.  Thus,  where  an  actress  had  been  libelled 
as  immoral,  and  %vas  so  shaken  in  her  nerves  that  she 
could  not  do  her  part  well,  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre 
sued  the  libeller;  but  Lord  Kenyon  said  the  damage 
w^as  not  sufficiently  shown  to  be  an  immediate  result  so 
as  to  found  an  action  * 

The  ouly  kind  of  special  damage  required  to  be  proved 
in  order  to  sustain  an  action  for  such  spoken  words  is 
usually  this,  that  some  person  declined  to  marry  the  female 
in  consequence  of  the  slander.*  And  it  is  true  she  must 
do  more  than  say,  she  lost  her  reputation  and  several 
suitors,  for  she  must  name  these  suitors.^  And  a  man 
may  sue  also  for  loss  of  marriage  with  a  specified  femaJe 
in  consequence  of  a  like  slander  of  his  morality.  ^  Thus 
a  widower  clergyman  was  seeking  in  marriage  a  lady  "  by 
whom  he  was  likely  to  have  had  a  good  preferment,  and 
was  in  possibility  to  obtain  her,"  when  he  was  met  with  the 
foUow^iug  strictures :  **  He  is  a  sharking  fellow  and  getteth 
his  Uving  by  deceit,  and  used  himself  violently  to  his 
former  wife  and  denied  her  necessaries;  and  is  a  needy 
fellow,  and  his  conditions  are  wicked ;  and  for  his  religion, 
he  is  a  Brownist.'"  He  lost  the  lady  and  sued  the  slanderer. 
The  defendant  could  not  prove  anything  to  justify  the 
slander,  and  the  court  held  the  special  damage  made  it  a 

1  Ayre  v  Craven,  2  A.  &   E.    2.  *  LHthdale,  J.,   Kelly  t? 

Partington,  5  B,  &  Ad.  645.  ^  Astley  i?  Harriwon,  Peake,  256; 

2  Camp,  C,  JJb.  65.  *  Davis  v  Gardinerj  4  Rep.  16  ;  Reaton  v 

Pomfret,   Cro.   Eliz.    639.  ^  Barnes  t?  PfudWu,  \  N^t\\.  K. 

^  Mnthew  if  Crass,  Cro,  Jiw,  B23^ 
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good  caai^e  of  actioo,^  In  one  ease  an  tmikeefier,  in  eon- 
aeqneiice  of  an  imputation  of  gaHantzj  witli  a  married 
woman,  aO^ed,  that  he  lost  his  eustoii^s,  or  what  is 
eqniralent*  loet  his  trade,  and  this  was  held  suffiiaent 
special  damage,  though  he  did  not  ^ecifj  the  names  of 
the  cnstomers  lost.^  So  where  it  was  said  of  a  shop- 
keepers wif^  that  she  had  committed  adultly  on  the 
premises.^  And  for  a  like  reason  a  dissenting  minister 
anffeied  special  damage  by  a  like  slander,  wherehj  persons 
ceased  to  freqnent  his  chapel,  for  he  cotdd  not  be  expected 
to  name  all  those  who  so  left  him.^ 

But  the  mere  loss  of  t^e  soddy  of  Mends  bj  itself  is 
not  deemed  this  description  of  ^»ecial  damage^  which  the 
law  takes  notice  o£  And  hence  al^  the  mere  loss  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  some  society  or  congregation  of  dis^ 
senteis,  which  refnsed  admittance  to  a  candidate  on  account 
of  a  slander  on  her  chastity,  was  held  no  substantial  special 
damage.^  So^  as  already  observed,  the  mere  loss  of  suitors 
without  naming  them  will  not  amount  to  special  damage.^ 

A  sluMder  of  cfiastity  causing  spemd  damage. — But 
if  the  loss  of  society  is  accompanied  with  some  substantial 
temporal  loss  of  meat  and  drink  supplied  by  the  hospitality 
of  fiends,  then  the  law  will  leccgmse  it,  and  enable  the 
slandered  female  to  sue  the  slanderer.  In  one  case  a 
spinster  lady  sued  M  for  saying  of  her  that  she  was  in- 
continent^  whereby,  as  she  allied,  she  had  lost  the  society 
and  hospitality  of  friends  who  used  to  invite  her  to  their 
hooaea  and  to  entertain  her  with  meat  and  drink,  and 
tiiereby  enabled  h^  to  live  more  cheaply  than  she  could 
do  without  such  help ;  and  the  cooit  held,  this  was  a  sub- 
stantial pecuniary  loss,  and  being  proved,  she  was  entitled 
to  sue  and  recover  damages.'^  And  a  married  woman  may 
ane  on  the  same  ground,  if  she  all^e  and  prove  the  same 
]os&^  But  except  a  married  woman  has  lost  meat  and 
drink  in  the  houses  of  her  Mends,  she  has  no  claim  to  any 
redress  for  spoken  words  imputing  unchastity  to  her.     In 


^K  >  Wicks  r  Shepherd,  Cro.  Ou  155 ;  Southold  v  Daonceston,  Ihid. 

^V  2G9.           *  Collins  V  Mathews,  3  Keb.  24^.            >  RidxBg  «,  Smith, 

^^  1  EzdL  D.  91,         *  Hartley  p  Herring,  8  T.  R  130.          5  Roberts 

■  «  BobeitB,  5  B.  &  S.   3S4.            ^  Bames  v  Pnidliii,  1  Sid.  396. 

I  ^  Jf^ore  w  Heagher,  1  Tamit  139.            >  DaTies  v  Solomon,  L.  R, 
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one  case,  owing  to  a  slander  against  a  wife  that  she  had 
been  Lefore  her  marriage  all  hut  seduced  by  B  (a  third 
person)  and  asseTting,  that  the  husband  should  not  allow 
B  to  visit  his  house,  the  husband  in  consequence  of  this 
slander  sent  her  home  to  her  parents.  The  wife  (adding 
the  name  of  the  husband)  sued  the  slanderer,  alleging  the 
loss  of  the  husband's  society  as  the  special  damage ;  but 
tlie  court  doubted  whether  an  action  would  lie  for  such 
loss  of  society  by  a  wile ;  and  at  all  events  in  this  case  the 
special  damage  was  not  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
slander,  because  a  prudent  husband  would  not  on  account 
of  it  have  acted  so  unreasonably  as  to  separate  from  the 
wife,  for  all  that  he  would  have  done  would  be  to  watch 
her  conduct  a  little  more  carefully.^  And  as  a  wife  could 
not  lose  her  maintenance  from  the  husband,  owing  to  a 
mere  slander  of  that  kind,  she  was  thus  practically  with- 
out any  redress.  And  for  a  like  reason  the  increased 
expense  caused  to  a  husband  in  medical  attendance  re- 
quired by  a  wife,  whose  healtb  suffers  from  a  false  slander 
in  her  chastity,  is  deemed  no  special  damage,  being  too 
fanciful  and  remote.^ 

If  words  imputhig  imchustity  aw  ivritten,  then  tliey 
areactionabte. — But  while  spoken  slanders  on  the  chastity 
of  women  are  thus  only  actionable  when  pecuniary  loss 
follows,  it  is  altogether  different  when  one  puts  the  words 
in  writing  or  in  print.  Thus  when  a  newspaper  about 
1792  published  of  a  young  girl,  a  daughter  of  a  peer,  that 
**  she  had  made  ^  faux  pas  with  a  gentleman  of  the  shoulder- 
knot,"  for  which  imputation  she  sued  the  publisher,  and 
no  justification  of  the  truth  of  such  libel  was  offered, 
Lord  Kenyon  told  the  jury,  that  the  cause  of  injured  in- 
nocence was  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  should  teach  by 
their  verdict  that  class  of  publishers  who  traded  in  scandal 
the  peril  of  their  vocation.  And  the  jury  at  once  gave  a 
verdict  of  4000/,® 

Slander  and  libel  of  professional  miscmidwet  or  in- 
campeteficif.—Aiioihev  head  of  slander  as  well  as  libel  is 
where  the  professional  or  business  character  of  a  person  is 
involved.  In  order  to  make  this  kind  of  imputation 
actionable,  whether  the  words  are  spoken  or  written,  no 

1  Lynch  v  Knight,  9  H,  L.  C.  59'J  ;  Parkins  v  Scott,  1  H.  Sl^.V^^, 
>  Ahop  pAhop,  5H.&  N.  634,        »  3  Camp.  C,  U%.  ^<o* 
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Special  damage  need  be  shown,  for  indeed  the  livelihood 
of  any  man  is  thereby  directly  attacked,  and  hence  damage 
is  presumed  to  follow  naturally  and  inevitably.  Words 
therefore,  imputing  misconduct  oi  gross  ignorance  con- 
nected with  some  trade  or  business  which  is  exercised 
with  profit  or  capable  of  being  soj  are  actionable  without 
alleging  special  damage,  though  the  same  words  might  not 
be  actionable  if  not  used  in  connection  with  such  trade  or 
business.  Such  are  words  of  the  foOowing  tenor :  imputing 
that  he  (a  tradesman)  constantly  cheats  his  customers ;  ^  or  ^J 
sells  articles  he  knows  to  be  bad ;  ^  or  uses  false  weights ;  *  ^M 
or  is  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  can  be  made  so ;  ^  or  that  he  ^t 
(a  physician)  is  a  quack  ;  ^  that  he  (an  apothecar}^)  kiUed 
a  patient  with  physic  ;  *  that  he  (a  physician)  is  so  wanting 
in  skill  or  character  that  other  physicians  refuse  to  meet 
him ;  ^  that  he  (a  counsel)  gives  corrupt  and  deceitful 
advice  only  to  fill  his  own  pocket,  or  disclosed  liis  case  to 
the  adversary ;  ®  that  he  (a  solicitor)  is  no  lawyer,  no  more 
lawyer  than  the  devil  is ;  ®  or  is  well  known  to  be  corrupt;  ^** 
or  that  he  hath  no  more  law  than  C's  bull^  or  than  a 
goose  ;^^  or  cheats  his  clients  ;  ^  or  had  been  reprimanded  for 
sharp  practice, ^^  So  if  it  is  said  of  a  clergyman  beneficed, 
that  his  conduct  in  paying  a  curate  so  savoured  of  fraud 
that  he  ought  to  be  degraded ;  *^  or  of  ir  beneficed  clergyman 
that  he  was  the  father  of  a  bastard  child,  and  yet  if  the 
cleigyman  was  not  beneficed  this  would  not  be  actionable 
per  se^^ ;  or  that  he  performed  divine  service  in  a  towering 
passion,  and  his  couduct  made  infidels  of  Ms  congrega- 
tion, ^^  So  it  Ls  to  say  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  bishop,  that  he 
converted  a  priest  by  offers  of  money  and  preferment  ;^^ 
that  a  captain  has  an  unseaworthy  ship ;  ^^  that  an  exhibitor 
of  flowers  at  exhibitious  secures  prizes  by  tricks  and  dirty 


1  Eeeve  v  Holgate,  2  Lev.  62.         '  Evans  v  Harlow,  5  Q.  B.  fiSS. 
»  Griffiths  It  Lewis,  7  Q.  B,  65,  *  Brown  it  Smith,  13  C.  B.  599  ; 

Kobinson  v  Marchant,  7  Q.  B.  9t8  ;  Shepheard  v  Whit&ker,  4  R,, 
10  a  P.  502,  5  Goddart  v  Haselfoot,  1  RoL  Ab.  54.  ^  Tutty  v 
AlewiB,  11  Mud.  221.       ^  Soathee  v  Denny,  I  Exck  196.        *  Snag 

V  Gray,  1  Rol.  Ab,  67  ;  King  t?  Lake,  2  Ventr.  28.       ^  Day  v  Buller, 

3  Wilk  59.  ^^  Birchley'8  Cneo,  4  Rep.  16a.  "  Baker  v  Morfue, 
Sid.  327.  1^  Alleston  v  Moor,  Het,  167.  ^3  Boydel!  v  Jones, 

4  M.  &  W.  446.       1*  Pemberton  v  Colls,  11  Q.  B.  461.  *    ^^  Gallway 

V  Mai^hall,  9  ExeK  294.       i«  Walker  v  Brogden,  19  C.  B.,  N.  S.  65. 
^^  Tuam  V  Mobcson,  5  Bing,  21.      ^  li^giam  v  L^w^qtv^  8  Scott ^  478. 
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work>  So  to  say  that  A  had  poisoned  the  foxes  and 
that  his  e^gy  bad  been  burned  in  consequence j^  and  that  B 
had  systematically  annoyed  the  plaintifiF  for  years/  and 
dragged  bim  unnecessarily  into  Chancery;  ^  that  an  article 
sold  by  plaintiff  had  a  silly,  slangy,  and  vulgar  name, 
and  had  been  forced  on  the  notice  of  the  public  ad 
natfseam^ 

In  considering  such  cases  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that 
certain  qualities  are  more  important  to  some  professions 
than  to  others.  In  one  case  the  plaintiff,  a  public 
prosecutor  in  high  ofhce,  was  described  as  a  '*  viper  whom 
my  father  nourished,  who  had  once  instilled  principles  of 
rebellion  into  the  prisoner  (whom  he  prosecuted),  and 
then  with  a  speech  to  evidence  lashed  Mm  who  was  the 
pupil  of  his  own  sedition/'  The  judge  held  this  was 
libellous,  because  it  implied  that  the  plaintiff"  was  in  bis 
office  forgetfiil  of  every  principle  of  justice.^  Another 
plaintiff,  a  Eoman  Catholic  archbishop,  was  described  in 
print  by  an  editor  as  one  *'  who  published  exhortations  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  people  to  be  peaceful,  when  he  knew  all 
the  time  of  an  impending  insurrection,  and  though  well 
treated  by  the  Government,  yet  treacherously  failed  to 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  authorities/*  This  was  held 
actionable  because  destructive  of  clerical  character.**  And 
so  where  an  under-secretary  of  state  was  charged  with 
"dark  and  cowardly  mahgnity,  and  stabbing  an  oflicer 
behind  the  back/' ^ 

Such  words  however  must  be  ttaed  in  connection  with 
the  trade  or  business,  and  impute  something  prejudicial 
to  its  useful  and  profitable  exercise.  Hence  they  are  not 
actionable  if  the  business  has  entirely  ceased  to  be  carried 
on  or  exercised  ;  ^  or  if  the  words  are  mere  general  abuse 
not  affecting  the  special  business ;  *  or  if  the  matter 
imputed  is  not  essentially  destructive  of  professional 
character,  as  imputing  to  a  medical  man  adultery,  but  not 
with  a  patient/*    The  older  judges  once  said,  that  you  may 


1  Green  u  Chapman,  4  Cin^.  N,  C,  92,  ^  R.  u  Cooper,  H  Q.  B. 
6S3.  3  Fray  v  Fmy,  17  C.  B.,  N.  S.  603.  <  Jenner  v  A'Beckett, 
L.  R.,  7  Q.  B,  11,  5  Plunket  v  Cobbett,  29  St.  Tr.  80.  «  Troy 
V  Symonds,  29  St.  Tr.  603.  '  R.  v  Drakard,  30  8t  Tr.  1025. 

»  Bellarnv  v  BurcK  16  M  &  W.  590,  ^  PembeilOTV  -o  ^q\\^^ 

JO  a  ^.  473.  J*?  Ajrre  v  Craven,  2  A.  &  E.  ^. 
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"  call  a  watchmalcer  a  iDimgler,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  make  a  good  piece  of  work,  hut,  if  you  say  he 
don't  know  how  to  make  a  good  watch/*  it  is  actionable.^ 
At  that  time  the  judges  were  very  jealous  of  these  actions, 
and  construed  everything  as  literally  as  possible  against 
the  plaintiff.  And  so  they  said  "  You  may  call  a  merchant 
a  beggarly  fellow  and  not  worth  a  groat ;  but  if  you  add 
that  he  is  not  able  to  pay  liis  debts,  this  last  assertion 
will  be  actionable/'-  And  you  may  call  an  attorney  "  a 
cheating  knave,"  hut  if  you  say  he  cheated  his  clients, 
that  would  be  actionable.^ 

Rival  tradesnum  UbeUiug  each  other. — ^There  is  still 
one  difficult  class  of  cases,  where  one  tradesman,  by  hand- 
bills and  circulars,  in  comparing  his  own  wares  w^ith 
another's  of  a  like  kind,  uses  words  disparaging  thera  as 
unfit  for  the  purpose.  It  is  difficult  here  to  draw  the  line 
and  say,  when  he  transgresses  the  limits  of  free  comment.  An 
action  may  lie  for  falsely  asserting  that  goods  are  inferior, 
though  no  imputation  is  made  on  the  person  selling,  especi- 
ally if  special  damage  result.  But  if  details  are  given  and 
reasons  for  preferring  one  manufacture  to  another,  there 
is  nothing  actionable  in  this  kind  of  comment.^  A  trades* 
man  offering  goods  for  sale  exposes  himself  to  observations, 
and  it  is  not  by  averring  -words  to  be  false,  scandalous, 
malicious,  and  defamatory,  that  the  plaintiff  can  found  a 
charge  of  libel  upon  them.  To  decide  so  woidd  open  a 
very  wide  door  to  litigation,  and  might  expose  every  man 
who  said  his  goods  were  better  than  another's  to  the  risk 
of  an  action.  In  one  such  case  the  defendant  did  not 
caution  people  against  any  fraud  in  the  plaintiff,  but  only 
said,  "  He  sells  defective  goods ;  *'  any  one  selling  the  same 

I  Redman  v  Payne,  1  Mod.  19,        2  3  s^lk,  326, 

8  Hetley,  167.  Lawrekge,  J.^  saidj  "  Many  of  the  old  cases 
on  slander  went  a  very  absurd  length.  There  is  one^  Cro.  Jas, 
184,  where  the  cliarge  was  that  the  plaintiil  Jjad  struck  his  cook 
on  the  head  witli  a  cleaver,  and  cleaved  his  head  ;  the  one  part 
lay  on  one  slioulder  and  another  part  on  the  other  ;  and  yet  the 
judgment  was  arrested  after  verdict,  hecause  it  was  not  directly 
averredj  that  the  cook  was  killed,  but  only  argumentatively.  All 
tlieae  cnses  have  been  long  set  at  rest." — Woolnotii  v  MeadowB, 
5  East,  468. 

^  Young  p  Macrae,  3  B.  &  S.  264 ;  West^^m  Co.  v  Lawes,  L.  B., 
^Msch.  218. 
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articles  would  have  as  good  a  Tight  to  complain  as  tlie 
maker  of  them.^ 

Defaming  O'im  who  holds  public  or  hmiorary  office.^ 
'While  ooe  who  pursues  a  profession,  trade,  or  business  as 
a  means  of  livelihood  may  maintaio  an  action,  as  already 
st.ated,  there  is  an  amplification  of  the  same  rule  when 
the  office  is  merely  honoraiy,  such  as  that  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  municipal  officer,  or  a  member  of  Parliament, 
With  respect  to  honorary  offices,  though  pecuniaiy  loss 
may  not  be  caused  by  the  use  of  libellous  words,  yet  the 
holders  of  such  offices  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
such  character  and  reputation  as  naturally  belong  to  such 
offices.  Great  mental  capacity  is  not  deemed  a  vital 
essential:  but  perfect  integrity,  freedom  from  any  Hagrant 
immorality,  and  freedom  from  corrupt  practices  are 
essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  such  office,  A  justice  of 
the  peace  was  once  told  to  his  face,  that  he  was  "  a  fool, 
an  ass,  and  a  beetle-headed  justice,"  and  three  out  of 
four  judges  of  the  High  Court  after  argument  held,  that 
these  epithets  were  at  the  w^orst  only  an  imputation  of 
defective  mental  acuteness,  or  **  sounded  in  disability  only," 
and  were  not  actionable  as  imputing  anything  corrupt  or 
dishonest  or  disaffected  to  the  Government.^  Accordingly 
it  was  actionable  to  say,  that  a  justice  was  a  Jacobite,  for 
that   word   %vas  at  the  time  synonymous  with  criminal 


1  Evana  v  Earlow,  5  Q.  B.  €24.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  gunsmith 
was  once  held  to  have  good  cause  of  action  against  a  vnan  fur  saying 
"  liis  gune  were  not  good,  that  he  was  rio  artist,  and  was  afraid  to  try 
experiments  with  them  ;  "  as  these  aHsertions  were  said  to  discredit 
hira  in  his  biieiness  fts  a  manufacturer. — Hannan  v  Dtmsany,  1 
8tr,  899. 

Words  imputing  that  an  individnal  is  afflicted  with  a  contaffwus 
diaeaaey  which  caiiees  liis  company  to  he  shanned,  are  also  action- 
able without  special  damage.  — Blood  worth  v  Gray,  7  M.  S  Gt, 
334  5  8  Be.  N,  E,  9.  As  by  imputing  the  itch.— V  ill  ere  v  Moulsey, 
2  Wils.  403.  The  old  cases  abound  in  phrases  imputing  various 
ailments  of  this  description. — Clifton  v  Welle,  12  Mod,  633.  But 
words  imputing  past  disease  are  not  actionable. — Carslake  v  Maple- 
doram,  2  T.  E.  475. 

^  Bill  V  Neal,  1  Lev,  62.     Holt,  C.  J.,  afterwards  gave  the  true 
and  only  reason,  namely,  that  '^  it  is  no  man's  fault  that  lie  is  a  block- 
head, for  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  his  Maker  made  him  ;  and 
tJiough  a  man  cannot  be  T\'iser.  he  may  be  liOBefito  t\i^w  \ia  \ar^ — 
Baw  p  Frm,  Chs.  Jlalt,  652  ;  2  Balk  C94. 
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designs  against  the  Government.^  And  it  is  the  same  if  a 
justice  is  called  a  liar,  for  that  imports  some  quality  in- 
compatible with  integrity  of  conduct  as  a  magistrate,^  So 
if  he  is  called  a  bribing  justice,  as,  for  example,  that  he  will 
do  anythiDg  for  a  couple  of  capons.  And  Twisden,  J., 
added,  "  So  if  he  is  called  a  debauched  man  *' ;  ^  and  so  if  he 
is  called  a  hider  of  felonies  ;  *  or  if  he  is  called  directly  or 
incUiectly  a  corrupt  judge.^  But  where  a  member  of 
Parliament  was  said  never  to  keep  ''his  word  except  to 
serve  his  own  interest/'  the  court  left  it  doubtful,  whether 
this  was  actionable.^ 

LibeUiug  one  Iwlding  office  of  profit — "V^Hien  the  office 
or  business  is  one  of  profit,  the  reason  for  the  action  of 
slander  or  libel  is  self-evident,  for  many  imputations 
relating  to  such  office  naturally  tend  directly  to  damage 
the  holder,  and  reduce  or  destroy  its  emoluments.  An 
epithet  may  be  harmless  as  to  some  offices  which  would 
be  ruinous  as  to  otliers ;  and  to  destroy  any  man's  means  of 
livelihood  may  well  be  admitted  to  be  an  actionable  wrong. 
And  such  is  the  rule,^  In  considering,  it  is  true,  the  appli- 
cability of  the  words,  it  must  be  seen  whether  the  words 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  cause  injury,  and  not  merely 
that  they  may  probably  do  so.  In  most  of  the  decided 
cases  the  words  cleajiy  impute  something  gross  and  iucom* 
patible  with  honoiu*,  veracity,  fidelity,  and  refer  speci- 
ticaHy  to  the  office.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  imputations 
of  a  fault  of  moraUty  or  want  of  ability  are  not  actionable 
without  alleging  special  damage:^ 

The  action  of  scmjdahim  niagnatiim. — One  degree  of 
slander  and  libel,  called  scandalum  magnatum,  was  singled 
out  in  rude  times  as  peculiarly  flagrant,  namely,  scandalising 
men  in  high  position.  This  wrong  rose  into  prominence 
before  the  law  had  attained!  a  settled  condition,  the  glory 
of  which  is  to  defend  the  reputation  of  all  classes  of  men 
w^th  impartial  hand,  and  most  of  all  those,  whose  character 
is  their  daily  bread  and  not  a  mere  flourish  of  wealth  and 
power.     Nevertheless  this  law  about  protecting  the  repu- 


1  How  v  Prin,  2  Salk.  694.  *  Aston  v  Blagrave,  1  Str.  617. 

3  Kerle  v  Osgood,  1  Vent,  50,  ^  Stuckley  v  Billhead,  4  Coke, 

16a,  19a,         ^  Parmiter  v  Conpland,  6  M.  &  W.  109.         «  Oneluw 

pB&me,  3  Wils,  177.  ^  Onslosv^  v  Homts,  3  WiIb.  186;  Luinby 

vAMay,  1  Cw,  J.  305.         «  Hopwoo4  v  l\iOm,  ^  ^i.  ^.  ^\^, 
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tation  of  great  men  was  the  root,  which,  growing  in  a  rude 
and  ignorant  age,  afterwards  expanded  till  it  acquired  its 
present  equal  and  impartial  character.  It  has  sonietimes 
heen  the  wonder  of  modern  times,  that  these  statutes  are 
still  unrepealed,  as  they  are  now  seldom  acted  on.^  The 
Bishop  of  St  David's  told  the  earliest  Parliament,  that 
slanderons  persons  were  dogs  that  eat  raw  flesh,  and  they 
must  he  punished,^  And  accordingly  the  statutes  were 
])assed  soon  after  the  Black  Death  aud  the  decline  of  vil* 
leinage  gave  freer  tongnes  to  the  low^er  orders ;  thongh  the 
tirst  statute  was  in  the  time  of  Edw^ard  I,^  The  second 
statute  was  passed  to  protect  the  character  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  hut  it  enumerated  all  peers,  judges,  and  great  men 
and  officers  of  the  realm  as  entitled  to  the  same  protection, 
the  reason  alleged  heing,  that  the  defamation  of  such  may 
occasion  disputes  between  the  Lords  and  Commons.*  This 
statute  was  said  to  he  reraarkahle  for  no  action  being 
hrouglit  under  it  for  120  years,  though  it  was  also  at  the 
same  time  said  to  he  only  a  declaration  of  the  common 
law.^  Any  cnrainal  proceeding  for  libel  was  apparently 
tinknown  nntil  the  time  of  Richard  11.  Before  that  time, 
or  at  least  before  the  statute  of  3  Edward  I.,  mere  w^ords 
were  not  actionable  without  special  damage,  it  being  no 
doubt  an  axiom  of  law  as  well  as  of  manners,  that  these 
petty  provocations  could  be  cured  by  a  blow. 

Though  the  remedy  for  smndalum  magmitum  was  in 
the  form  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  it  was  soon  held  that  it 
was  a  good  cause  of  action,  on  the  principle  that  if  what 
is  prohibited  is  done  to  the  special  injmy  of  an  individual, 
that  individual  may  sue  by  action.^  And  it  w^as  even  held 
that  the  truth  of  the  news  was  no  defence,  the  only  reason 


*  Loan  Campbell,  tboiiE!:b  inclined  to  urge  tlie  leffiRlature  to  repeal 
these  statutes,  found  it  difficult  to  do  bo,  as  they  did  a  very  whole- 
some thing  in  forbidding  tbe  telling  of  lies  about  great  people. 

3  2  Mod,  161.  In  the  Buddhist  code,  to  .^peak  iiisultiBgly  of  a 
man  of  the  higheBt  caste  was  bo  heinous  a  crime,  that  a  red  hot  style 
was  thrust  into  the  offender's  mouthy  or  the  tongue  was  cut  out— 
Jolly' B  Imf,  I^avada^  c.  15,  The  Spanish  Goths  made  it  a  penitl 
oifence  to  call  a  great  man  gouty,  or  to  omit  his  proper  title  in 
writing  to  him  a  letter, — Feuro  Real  de  Esp.  209. 

»  3  Ed.  L  c.  34  ;  2  Eith.  II.  st  1  c.  5  ;  12  Rick  II.  c,  U  ;  3  Rot. 
ParL  168.  186.        ^  2  Jlich  11  bL  L        ^  L.  Towmmi -o  Uu^\^%, 
2  Mod,  161;  Freem.  222,  6  2  Inst.  225. 


given  being,  that  tlie  king  was  concerned,  that  is  to  say,  ifc 
was  a  public  offence  ^  The  courts  seem  to  have  applied 
the  rules  of  the  common  law  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
remedy  somewhat  more  liberally  than  modern  notions 
would  allow.  Lord  Dorchester,  in  1660,  got  a  verdict 
against  the  defendant  for  saying  of  him  *'  He  is  no  more  to 
be  valned  than  the  black  doi^  which  hes  there/'  ^  Lord 
Pembroke  was  held  entitled  to  sue  a  man  for  sayiug,  *'  He  was 
a  pitiful  fellow,  and  no  man  would  take  his  word  for  two- 
pence "  ^  It  was  also  held  actionable  to  say,  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Earon  was  deaf  of  one  ear,  as  this  was  apparently 
assumed  to  have  a  deep  symbolical  meaning*  Lord  Town- 
send,  in  1676,  brought  an  action  against  Dr.  Hughes  for 
saying,  **  He  was  an  unworthy  man,  and  acted  against  law 
and  reason,''  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  4,000/.,  and  the 
court  held  this  was  no  ground  for  a  new  trial,  as  they 
could  not  set  a  value  on  the  plaintiffs  honour.^  All  these 
cases  were,  however,  thrown  into  the  shade  a  few  years 
later.  The  Duke  of  York,  in  1682,  obtained  a  verdict  of 
100,000/,  against  PiBdngton  for  saying  in  the  GuildhaD, 
at  a  meeting  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  that  "  the 
Duke  had  burned  the  city  and  was  now  come  to  cut  the 
citizens*  throats "  The  defendant  chose  to  have  the  trial 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  the  jury,  who  were  all  gentlemen  of 
quality,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  found  their  verdict.'^  A 
verdict  for  the  same  amount  was  returned  in  another 
action  by  the  Duke  against  Coit  ;^  and  even  against  Titus 
Gates,  who,  however,  made  no  defence,  they  were  equally 
liberal.®  The  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  in  1686,  sued  Starkey  for 
saying,  that  the  Earl  was  a  seditious  addresser,  and  obtained 
a  verdict  of  10,000/,  And  the  same  in  an  action  of  Duke 
of  Ormond  v  Hatherington,*  During  the  last  two  cen- 
turies peers  and  great  men  have  usually  contented  them- 
selves with  ordinary  remedies,  and  especiaOy  with  the 
remedy  of  criminal  information, 

LiiihUity  for  repeating  a  damJer  or  UheL — GreafeJ 
looseness  long  prevailed  in  our  law  as  to  the  position  and 
responsibihty  of  one  who  repeated  a  slander  or  libel  and 


I 


1  2  Mod.  166.        »  1  Sid,  233.       ^  Freeni.  4!>.        *  Hetley,  167, 
^  Tomisend  p  H«/fhes,  2  Mod.  166.  *^  Bulstr,  Mem.  321 ;  9  Si 

Tr,  299,        7  20  St.  Tr.  12t>.        *  lUd,  VD,.       " 
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gave  circulation  to  it  j  and  the  misconception  no  doubt  arose 
out  of  the  vague  manner  in  which  the  early  statutes  about 
false  newSj  as  we  have  seen,  were  framed.  Such  statutes 
seemed  to  imply,  that  if  those  %vho  repeated  a  slander  only 
gave  up  the  author's  name,  they  would  escape  all  liability.^ 
Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  so  late  a,9  1804,  said  the  rule  laid 
down  in  Coke's  time,'  which  was  confirmed  in  a  later  case,^ 
was,  that,  in  order  to  enable  a  defendant  to  justify  slanderous 
words  npon  hearsay,  he  must  disclose  at  the  time  of  uttering 
tlie  slander  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  heard  it ; 
and  it  w^as .  not  sufficient  to  name  him  for  the  first  time  by 
his  plea.  The  object  of  this  ride  was  said  to  he  to  give 
the  plaintiff  his  action  in  the  first  instance  against  the 
original  author  of  the  slander/  And  yet  the  same  judge 
held,  that  repeating  a  libel  was  no  defence  whatever  in  a 
criminal  proceeding.^  And  another  judge  added,  that  it 
was  a  very  good  rule,  that  if  a  party  will  repeat  slanderous 
words  wdiich  he  hears  another  say,  he  ought  to  do  so  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  give  the  person  injured  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  his  action  against  somebody-*^  A  little 
later,  how^ever,it  was  said  to  be  no  defence  in  general  to  an 
action,  that  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  libel  has  been 
given  up,  though  it  might  be  a  good  defence  in  particular 
circumstances^^  And  ttie  rule  to  the  contrary j  ouce  said  to 
be  adopted  in  the  time  of  Coke,  was  not  applicable  at  least 
to  written  w^ords.^  But  neither  the  old  rule  nor  the  above 
modification  of  it  has  stood  the  test  of  examination,  either 
as  regards  a  written  or  a  spoken  calumny,^  If  it  were  held 
any  defence,  that  one  merely  repeated  the  slander  of 
another,  the  slandered  person  would  in  many  cases  have 
no  remedy  whatever,  for  the  original  utterer  may  be  a 
pauper,  or  a  prisoner,  or  a  man  of  straw^^^  The  result, 
therefore,  now  iSj  that  he,  who  repeats  a  slander,  is  equally 
liable  with  the  originator,  and  cannot  get  quit  of  liability 
by  naming  the  first  utterer ;  nor  though  he  stated  it  not  as 

1  See  those  statutes,  ante,  p.  53.  ^  Northainpton's  Caae» 

12  Eep,  133,  3  Davia  v  Lews,  7  T,  R.  17.  *  Woolnoth  v 

Meadowe,  5  East,  469.  ^  H  v  Drakard,  30  St  Tr.  1025.  ^  Per 
Lawrence,  J.j  Woolnoth  v  Meadows^  5  East,  472.  ^  p^  Tiiidal^ 

a  X,  Ward  v  M^eeka,  7  Biiif?.  216  j  145  ParL  Deb.  (3)  74. 

*  Tldinari  v  Ainelie,  10  Exch.  66.  ^  Crespigny  v  Wellesley 

5  Bmg.  404.  i«>  Macpherson  v  Danels,  10  B,  &,  C.  %^'^\  ^'^\V\^ 

p  B^B,  $B,da  279;  L.  R,  3  Q.  B.  'd%. 
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a  Toltmte^,  but  in  ansirer  to  a  question.^  I(  mde^  the 
nspetitioii  does  not  puipori  to  be  a  statesoeni  of  a  fact,  but 
rather  to  be  for  inquiiy,  no  liability  may  be  incnired.^  But 
the  repetitioii  of  a  slander  is  not  even  deemed  the  natural 
and  immedi^e  consequence  of  first  uttering  it  unless  in  very 
Epecial  cireumstancea^'  And  the  same  remedy  li^  against 
the  one  who  repeats,  as  against  him  who  invents  a  sla&der 
or  libeL 

ExemMe  libds  an  pririle^d  oaxmons.-^nch  being 
the  natuie  of  the  attacks  upon  reputation  which  the  law 
ponishes,  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  what  are  ex- 
cuBabie  libels,  or  libels  which  the  law  will  not  punish. 
Tlie  rights  of  free  speech  are  so  constantly  in  exercise,  and 
directeii  to  subjects  so  widely  diversified,  that  libels  are  all 
but  inevitable  not  only  from  the  recklessness^  passion,  and 
malignity  of  many,  but  also  from  certain  urgent  occasions 
besetting  others,  and  which  may  involve  no  blame,  but 
rather  may  do  much  good.  Some  libels  are  excused  for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  committed  iq  the  course  of  some 
lawful  occuimtion,  which  ranks  higher  in  the  general  esti- 
mation by  being  a  benefit  to  great  numbers;  than  the 
injury  done,  which  is  usually  confined  to  one  person  only. 
When  the  two  rights  are  incompatible,  the  law  must  make 
a  distinction  and  prefer  one  to  the  other;  and  many 
examples  wiO  be  found  of  this  necessity.  It  is  better 
that  ctfie  person  should  suffer  than  that  all  should  go  with* 
out  some  necessar}^  protection  in  the  course  of  their  own 
lawful  and  urgent  business  affairs  * 

Meaning  of  the  words  *' prwileged  occasion^  privi- 
leged €onimum4;ation  "^Thou^h  it  has  become  an  inve- 
terate habit  to  use  the  words  '*  privileged  occasion/*  and 
**privil^ed  communication,*'  to  denote  certain  circum* 
Stances  under  which  something  that  would  be  actionable 
per  se  ceases  to  be  so  when  the  occasion  is  taken  into  ac* 
count,  it  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  words 
to  call  it  a  privilege.  Wliat  is  really  meant  is  in  no  sense 
a  privilege,  but  is  a  right,  namely,  the  right  to  carry  on 
one's  business  or  to  take  advantage  of  one's  situation  and 


^o^ 


»  Griffiths  V  Lewis,  7  Q.  B.   U,  «  Crai»-ford  v  Middleton, 

1  Lev.  82.  *  Vicars  t?  WOcocks,  8  East,  3 ;  Knight  v  Gibbs, 

J  A.  <fr  BL  46 ;  Parkins  v  Scott,  1  H,  &  C.  153.  *  See  also  and. 
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circimistances,  and  this  last  is  only  another  way  of  saying, 
that  each  is  entitled  to  manage  liis  own  affairs  for  his  own 
advantage.  The  carrying  on  of  business  often  inevitably 
involves  the  necessity  of  slandering  or  libelling  some  third 
party.  The  slander  or  libel  in  such  circumstances  is, 
however,  only  an  incident  to  the  lawful  business  so  carried 
on,  and  being  not  invented  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  libel 
or  slander  or  injury,  is  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  a 
blow  or  even  a  homicide  committed  in  self-defence  or 
under  some  proper  justification.  Thus  the  giving  of  a 
servant's  character  between  master  and  master  is  part  of 
the  legitimate  business  of  life,  and  unless  the  truth  were 
spoken  on  such  an  occasion  society  could  scarcely  go  on. 
Therefore,  whenever  in  the  exchange  of  this  kind  of  in- 
formation something  is  said  which  would  be  a  slander  or 
libel  of  the  sei'vant  if  no  such  occasion  existed,  it  can  be  no 
cause  of  action.  For  the  law  deems  it  more  important 
that  characters  should  be  given  truly  than  that  any  one 
servant  should  suffer  inconvenience  from  such  a  practice. 
The  former  ranks  higlier  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  the 
latter,  being  an  inevitable  incident,  is  deemed  cljxmmmi 
ahsqne  mjurid.  Thus  the  use  of  the  word  "privileged 
communication  *'  is  due  to  some  confusion  of  thought,  for 
masters  have  no  more  a  privilege  to  libel  a  servant  than 
any  person  who  has  to  defend  his  life  has  a  privilege  to 
slay  the  attacking  party.  The  same  expression  of  privilege 
is  often  used  as  an  occasion  of  negativing  malice,  and  this 
again  is  only  a  short  expression  to  indicate  that  the  person 
suspected  of  the  malice  was  not  doing  tlie  act  or  uttering 
the  slander  or  libel  in  course  of  any  lawful  business  of  his 
own  wdiich  the  law  protects.  The  more  collect  descrip- 
tion of  libels  on  these  privileged  occasions,  as  already  stated, 
is  to  call  them  excusable  libels,  and  with  this  explana- 
tion the  two  expressions  are  used  as  convertible.  Most  of 
these  excusable  libels  or  privileged  occasions  have  been 
reduced  to  a  few  well-known  general  heads,  which  require 
to  be  noticed  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  governing 
libel  and  slander^  Whenever  a  person  not  in  the  exercise 
of  any  lawful  business  of  his  own  which  the  law  protects,  or 
not  requiring  so  to  act  in  self-defence,  or  for  any  reasonable 
1  Wright  V  Woodgate,  2  C.  M.  R,  573 ;  Par  Erk^  J.^  ^o\\^m  •»& 
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object  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  aiiother*s  charact 
azid  social  Tepntation,  and  thereby  do«s  iDJury  either] 
ackial  or  reasonably  probable,  then  it  is  that  a  defamatory 
act  is  committed — the  decree  and  the  occasion  and  subject 
matter  furnishing  the  clmactenstic  testb  When  one  oyer- 
steps  the  limits  of  this  kind  of  lawful  badnaBS  and  of  jBst 
comment  on  his  neii^hbonr's  character,  then  it  is  that  the 
wrong  will  be  committed.  The  difficulty  always  lies  in 
detecting,  when  this  line  has  been  transgressed — ^when 
lawful  business  ends  and  nnlawfnl  attack  b^ins* 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  person  is  exercising  those  rights 
of  free  speech  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapters,  such  as 
the  right  of  comment  on  all  pubUc  matters,  the  publishing 
of  debates  of  Parliament  and  reports  of  conrts  of  justice, 
he  is  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  lawful  business,  for  the 
public  business  to  that  extent  is  his  private  business, 
and  the  law  will  protect  him  at  all  hazards.  And  over 
and  above  those  occasions,  whenever  the  alleged  slan* 
derer  or  Ubeller  had  some  interest  of  his  own  in  the  nature 
of  business  or  &iendship,  or  urgent  moral  duty,  and  acts 
honestly  in  the  promotion  of  such  interest  or  duty,  and  not 
with  the  sole  view  of  injuring  a  third  party,  in  these 
circumstances  also  the  law  will  protect  him  in  his  right 
of  free  speech  at  all  hazards.^ 

Excuse  of  Ubd  in  giving  servants'  charaden^ — One 

^  Toogood « Sparing,  1  C.  IL  &B.19a.  ^'Ingenenl  an  action  lies 
for  the  malicioim  publicfttion  of  eUtemeuts  which  ftre  false  in  fact 
sod  injorioDs  to  the  character  of  another  (within  the  weH-known 
tfanits  as  to  rerbal  slander).  And  the  law  considers  such  publication 
as  mallcioas,  unless  it  is  fairlj  made  by  a  person  in  the  d^haige  of 
eome  public  or  private  daty,  whether  legal  or  moiaJ,  or  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  own  affairs  in  matters  where  his  interest  ia  concerned. 
In  guch  cases  the  occasion  presents  the  inference  of  malice,  which 
the  law  draws  from  unantliorit^d  commnnicatlons,  and  affords  a 
Qualified  defence,  depending  npon  the  ab^nce  of  actoaJ  malice.  If 
fairly  warranted  by  any  reasonable  occaeioii  or  exigency  ^  and  honestly 
made,  sach  eommimicationfi  are  protected  for  the  coaimon  eonv^- 
nienoe  and  welfare  of  society,  and  the  law  hss  not  restricted  the  right 
to  make  them  within  any  narrow  limits. " — Parke  K,  Toogood  v 
Spyring,  1  0,  If.  J?.  18L 

**  Though  the  word  '■  privilege '  is  nsed  loosely  in  several  cases  a? 
applied  to  the  right  which  every  person  has  to  comment  on  public 
matters,  the  real  question  is  whether  the  alleged  libel  is  a  fair  com- 
ment such  aa  every  person  might  make  npmn  a  public  matter,  and 
if  not  there  is  no  privilege." — CampbeU  t  S]^Vt^^  wA^^^  B,  A  S.  Ti^* 
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of  the  most  frequent  occasions  of  alleged  libel  is  where  one 
master  gives  to  another  an  account  of  the  character  of  a 
seryant.  As  the  business  of  life  could  not  go  on,  unless  a 
true  account  were  given  by  one  employer  to  another  of 
whatever  faults  had  been  experienced,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  things  stated  truly  should  detract  from  the  servant's 
character.  But  to  allow  this  incident  to  interfere  with  the 
lawful  business  of  mankind  in  giving  and  receiving  these 
honest  reports  would  be  prefemng  the  small  to  the  great. 
As  Lord  Ellenborough  said,  the  communications  of  business 
are  not  to  be  beset  with  actions  of  slander,^  Nevertheless 
this  delicate  business  of  giving  a  servant*s  character  must 
be  done  with  care,  and  all  the  consideration  towards  the 
servant  which  due  regard  to  the  primary  object  admits  of. 
On  these  necessary  occasions  of  inquiries  between  masters, 
though  the  master  referred  to  is  not  bound  to  make  any 
statement  in  answer,  and  if  he  refuse  either  to  answer 
or  give  details  of  the  truth  of  his  answer,  this  is  no 
evidence  of  malice,^  yet  if  he  do  answer,  whatever  he  says 
must  be  honestly  believed  to  be  true  as  to  the  character  of 
tlie  servant  so  far  as  he  knew  the  whole  facts.  And  slight 
circumstances  will  show  a  malicious  feeling  as  the  real 
motive,  such  as  the  master's  saying,  that  "  He  has  already 
given  two  oharacters,  and  begs  not  to  be  troubled  again.'*  ^ 
Moreover  the  master  is  not  excused,  if  he  be  acfcing  as  a 
volunteer,  and  not  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him. 
And  yet  if  he  first  volunteer  information,  and  then  be 
asked  to  give  further  particulars,  this  last  inquiry  will 
lead  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  whole  matter,  from  the 
ftrst  to  the  last,  was  volunteered  and  malicious.*  Ami  the 
late  master  is  still  acting  in  discharge  of  this  public  duty 
when  he  communicates  to  the  intending  master  any  cre- 
dible information  he  has  received  of  misconduct  of  the 
servant  after  leaving  the  situation ;  ^  and  it  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  privilege,  if  he  mention  the  character  to  two 
previous  masters  who  had  recommended  such  servant  tci 
him,  though  they  had  not  asked  him  for  his  report,®  And  if 
he  has  given  what  he  honestly  believed  a  correct  character, 

1  McDougall  t;  Cliriatie,  1  Camp.  267.  *  Harrie  v  Thompson, 

13  C.  B.  348.  3  joLiiitain  i;  Uoodle,  3  Q,  B,  5.  *  Pattison  d 

Jonea,  8  B.  &  C.  578.  See  also  Fryer  v  Kinnevsky,  15  e.  \i.,l^.^ 
422,        ^  Child  V  Ameckj  9  B.  &  G,  403.        ^  lUd. 


Imt  which  he  has  Mnce  discovered  to  be  tmdesen^ed,  it  is 
pozi  of  hia  duty  to  communicate  this  fact»  for  the  privilege 
laatB  as  loi^  as  anything  is  tmdiscoveied  relating  to 
the  subject  matter^  Though  a  master  in  giving  a  charac- 
ter of  a  servant,  when  asked  for  it,  is  not  bound  in  the 
first  instance  to  give  evidence  of  its  truth,  yet  if  an 
action  is  brought  by  the  ser^^ant,  who  gives  prima  facie 
eridence  that  the  character  given  was  not  true,  it  is  then 
incumbent  on  the  master  to  give  some  evidence  of  its 
truth,  otherwise  malice  may  be  inferred  against  him.^  A 
like  privil^e  also  extends  to  the  master  when  giving  an 
answ^  separately  to  two  feUow  serviuits  who  demand 
each  the  reason  for  his  dismissal— the  answer,  for  example^ 
beings  that  both  had  robbed  him.*  And  even  when  a 
master,  on  alluding  to  a  dismissed  servant,  volunteeErs  the 
reason  of  such  dismissal  as  a  caution  to  the  fellow  savants, 
this  statement  will  be  protected  as  made  under  a  sense  of 
duty*  la  one  case  the  master  dismissed  S,  a  servant  and 
when  asked  for  a  character  replied,  that  he  had  dismissed 
S  for  dishonesty.  Afterwards  S's  brother  again  asked  the 
master  the  reason  why  he  was  30  treating  S,  and  keeping 
him  out  of  a  situation,  and  the  reply  was  *^  He  has  robbed 
me,  and  I  believe  for  years."  On  an  action  being  brought 
only  one  instance  of  robbery  was  proved ;  but  the  court 
held  the  whole  answer  was  privileged,  though  the  words 
WCTe  put  a  little  too  strongly.^ 

And  even  a  volunteer  may  in  some  cases  honestly  give 
information  to  a  master  about  malpractices  of  his  servant, 
if  the  volunteer  is  also  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of 
these  malpractices,*  As  Tindal,  C.  J.,  said,  a  man  who  re- 
ceived U  letter  informing  him  that  his  neighbour's  house 
would  be  plnndered  or  burnt  on  the  night  following  by 
A  and  B^  and  which  he  himself  believed  and  had  reason 
to  believe  to  be  true,  would  be  justified  in  showing  that 
letter  to  the  owner  of  the  house»  though  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  a  false  accusation  of  A  and  B.'  Any  restriction  on 
such  honest  communications,  even  from  a  stranger,  would 
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»  Gw^diner  v  Slade,  13  Q,  B,  SQL  »  Bogere  r  Clifton,  3  B.  Ski 

P.  5»1  ;    Fountaiii   v   Boodle,  3  Q.  B.   5.  *  Manby   v  Witt^i 

18  C.  B.  544.  *.  Somerville  v  Hawkins,  10  C.  B.  583.  -  ^  Tayloi*J 
r  EnwkwB,  16  Q.  B,  308.  «  Macdoagall  r  aaridg«,  1  Camp,  267.  ' 
^'  Coxhead  r  iiichards,  2  C,  B.  59^ 
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operate  as  a  great  restraint  upon  th©  performance  of  the 
various  social  duties  by  which  men  are  bound  to  each 
other.^  In  all  such  occasions  of  giving  a  servant's  charac- 
ter, it  is  true,  the  one  master  should  make  the  commimi- 
cation  to  the  other  master  privately  ;  still  there  is  no  rule 
that,  if  a  third  party  is  present,  tbis  will  of  itself  destroy 
the  privilege  as  showing  malice,  for  such  nicety  of  conduct 
is  often  impracticable.^  And  where  the  master  on  giving 
the  character  calls  in  a  friend  to  witness  what  is  said,  this 
will  be  no  evidence  whatever  of  malice  in  the  master,  but 
is  often  a  veiy  prudent  precaution  for  every  one  to  adopt.^ 
Exmise  of  dander  and  libel  as  hetiveen  thorn  cotiji- 
ihntiaUy  related, — ^A  similar  excuse  for  libel  exists  in 
those  occasions  of  confidential  relationship  which  natur- 
tdly  lead  one  relative  or  friend  to  communicate  to  another 
whatever  is  of  value  to  their  mutual  interests.  On  such 
occasion  a  communication  with  a  view  to  prevent  injury 
to  a  friend,  though  volunteered,  is  privileged,  if  naturally 
arising  out  of  the  duty  of  friendship,  and  if  the  party  is 
not  using  that  relationship  as  a  pretext  for  hbel  or  for 
retailing  idle  gossip.  Such  was  the  case  of  a  son-in-law 
warning  his  stepmother,  a  widow,  as  to  the  character  of  a 
suitor  of  hers.*  And  when  one  friend  consults  another 
confidentially  as  to  a  matter  of  business  or  personal  in- 
terest  to  himself,  the  answer  is  privileged;  as  when  a 
tenant  on  invitation  tells  his  landlord  about  what  he  has 
noticed  as  to  the  game  on  the  estate ;  ^  when  a  friend  is 
asked  as  to  the  character  and  charges  of  a  solicitor  about 
to  be  employed ;  ^  or  as  to  reputed  misconduct  of  a  third 
person^      And    the  same  privilege  will  protect  future 

1  Co3diead  i?  Richards,  2  C.  B.  596,  =  Toogood  v  Spyring, 

1  C.  M.  B.  193.        3  Taylor  v  EawkiDB,  16  Q.  B.  308. 

*  Todd  t?  Hawkins,  2  M.  &  Rob.  2h  A  mate  of  a  ship  wrote  to 
his  friend  D,  giving  a  long  account  of  tJie  captam^e  drunken  fits  and 
danger  til  us  caused,  and  D,  who  had  no  intereat  in  the  ship,  in- 
formed the  shipoi^vner,  w^ho  discharged  the  captain.  The  court  was 
equally  divided  as  to  how  far  this  was  a  privileged  communication 
of  D. — Coxhead  t?  Richards,  2  C  B.  605.  And  the  same  court  was 
equally  divided  as  to  whether  a  caution  given  by  [A  voluntarily  to 
a  trader  not  to  trust  one  D,  the  reason^  given  bemg  that  D  owed  a 
large  debt  to  A,  woa  a  privileged  communication. — Bennett  i; 
Deacon,  2  C.  B.  628, 

*  Cockayne  u  Ht>d^kin5on,  6  C.  <&  P,  643.  ^  "^latiwi^^  "o 
{(^AJidgii,  I  Camp,  267.        ?  Hopwood  u  Thorn,  %  G,  B.  'i^'i. 


communications  between  the  confidential  paities  arising  out 
of  the  same  inatter.^  And  if  a  comparative  stranger  himself 
apply  to  B  for  information,  he  may  create  a  confidential 
relation  between  them  which  will  estop  him  or  any  other 
from  treating  E's  answer  as  libellous-^  As  where  a  shop- 
keeper, beheving  A's  servant  hat!  stolen  something  from 
his  shopj  went  and  told  A  the  reasons  of  his  suspicion, 
this  w^as  held  privileged.^  But  there  is  no  confidential 
relation  or  privilege  between  the  agents  of  t%vo  members 
of  Parliament  which  would  justify  one  of  them  who  im- 
putes bribery  to  a  voter  for  the  other.^  In  one  case  a 
tradesman  received  a  written  order  for  goods  in  the  name 
of  S,  and  sent  the  goods ;  these  B  returned,  saying  he  had 
never  ordered  them.  Thereupon  the  tradebman  sent  for 
inspection  to  S  the  written  order  itself,  which  S  returned 
with  a  letter  stating,  that  he  believed  the  order  was  written 
by  C,  who  afterwards  sued  S  for  libel.  But  the  court  held 
the  answer  was  a  fair  one  to  such  an  inquiry,  though  rather 
going  beyond  it,  and  therefore  being  a  pri\iJeged  commu- 
uieation,  S  was  not  responsible,^  In  another  case  the  in- 
ciunbents  of  two  parish  churches  corresponded  about  the 
conduct  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  churches  while  visit- 
ing in  tlie  other  parish,  and  a  dispute  about  that  member 
purchasing  a  horse  arose,  in  which  the  one  incumbent  asked 
the  other  to  be  arbitrator.  The  incumbent  so  asked  to 
arbitrate  on  further  inc|uiiy  reported  certain  things  to  the 
discredit  of  the  purchaser,  and  tlie  court  held  that  this  all 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  privileged  communication,  and 
was  not  actionable,*  And  so  where  P  was  asked  by  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  same  charity  to  support  one  of  the  trustees, 
and  P  in  answer  stated  things  to  tlie  discredit  of  that 
trustee,  the  answer  was  held  protected  from  liability.^ 

In  written  communications  between  parishioners  and 
the  clergyman,  or  between  members  of  a  congregation  and 
their  pastor,  there  is  no  privilege  protecting  the  clergyman 
qud  clergyman.  A  clergyman  has  no  such  close  interest 
in  the  morals  of  his  parishioners  as  to  justify  him  in 


1  BeatsoTi  v  Skene,  6  H.  &  N.  855.  '  Hopwood  v  Thorn,  8  C,  B. 
316.  3  Amann  v  Damm,  8  C.  B,,  N.  S.  697.  *  Diokeson  v 

Billiard,  L.  K.,  9  Exch.  7H.  »  Croft  v  Stevens,  7  H.  &  N.  570. 

e  Whhelej  V  Adams,  15  C,  B.,  N,S.  392.  7  Cowles  v  Potte, 

S4L  J,,Q,B,  24Z 
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pul}lishiiig  a  circular  warning  them  against  sending  theirl 
cMdren  to  the  school  of  G,  a  parishioner,  because  in  the 
opinion  of  such  clerg}'man  G  had  committed  some  in- 
fringement of  the  precepts  of  Scripture.^  Bnt  a  parish- 
ioner may  well  mention  to  his  own  parish  clergyman 
suspicions  as  to  the  conduct  of  such  clergj^raan  and  of 
his  solicitor,  who  were  acting  as  trustees  in  a  pri%^ite 
matter/^  And  where  a  bishop,  commenting  on  certain 
charges  made  ahout  his  exercise  of  jjatronage,  addressed 
his  clergy  in  convocation  in  self-vindication,  and  pub- 
lished this  charge,  it  was  held  that  his  interest  was  such 
as  to  justify  both  the  address  and  its  pubh cation.^ 

Exmse  of  libel  in  })f*o(e€tmg  pecimiarif  inUresL — On 
similar  principles  to  those  governing  friendly  and  confi- 
dential relations hipSj  where  a  person  has  a  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  subject  matter,  and  while  honestly  believing 
he  is  protecting  it,  libels  a  thii'd  party,  tliis  also  is  an 
excuse  for  what  is  done.  Such  cases  arise  where  a  party 
interested  communicates  to  a  bank  misconduct  of  their 
solicitor ;  *  where  a  ratepayer  complains  to  Ms  parish 
vestry  of  their  parish  constable's  accoimts;^'  where  a 
creditor  gives  notice  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  of  his 
debtor  to  an  auctioneer  who  is  employed  by  the  debtor 
to  sell  his  goods  ;^  where  a  solicitor  writes  in  self-vindi- 
cation to  his  client  in  answer  to  a  proposal  to  dispense 
with  such  solicitor's  services.^  A  subscriber  to  a  charily 
has  no  such  legal  interest  in  the  charity,  or  such  relation- 
ship to  other  subscribers  as  to  justify  his  slandering  or 
libelling  to  those  others  the  conduct  of  an  official  of  the 
charity ;  ^  but  one  creditor  of  a  bankrupt  has  an  interest 
in  writing  to  another  creditor  about  the  conduct  of  their 
common  debtor.^  And  one  director  may  rightly  complain 
to  his  feUow-directors  about  their  common  officer,^^  But 
there  is  no  sufficient  interest  in  a  voter  at  an  election  to 
justify  the  latter  publishing  in  a  newspaper  a  libellous 
statement    about    the    Parliamentary   candidate  for   his 

1  Gilpiii  V  Fowler,  9  Escli.  615.  ^  jy^yi^  ^  Snead,  L.  R,  5  Q.  B. 
608.  *  Laugliton  v  Sodor,  L.  IL,  4  Priv,  C.  495.  *  Macdougall 
V  Claridge,  1  Camp*  266.        ^  {Spencer  v  AmestoD,  1  ]VL  &  Rob.  470* 

6  Blacklmm  v  Pugh,  2  C.  B.  6U.  ^  Wright  i>  Wood  gate,  2  C. 

M.  &  R.  573.  «  Martin  v  Strong,  5  A.  &  E.  5*d8.  ^  ^\a\\  x 

U^ule,  Lv  B,,  4  &€L  2B2.        ^^  Hcirrie  v  Thompsoiv,!^  e.^:^i^>^. 


district,  though  he  might  communicate  his  statement  to 
other  voters ;  ^  nor  in  an  officer  of  the  navy  writing  to 
Lloyd's  imputing  misconduct  to  a  captain  of  a  transport 
ship.-  Where  a  wife  advertised  a  reward  for  evidence  of 
a  previous  marriage  of  her  husband,  the  inference  being 
that  he  was  suspected  of  bigamy,  this  was  held  a  privileged 
publication  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  as 
being  merely  a  mode  of  procuring  evidence  of  a  fact  in 
which  she  was  interested ;  ^  though  subsequent  judges  dis- 
credited such  a  decision  on  the  ground  that  a  wife  had  no 
such  substantial  interest  as  that  suggested  *  And  it  has 
been  held  justifiable  to  publish  an  advertisement,  offering 
a  reward  for  information  enabling  a  sheriff  s  officer  to  take 
a  person  into  custody.^  fl 

Sometimes  a  publication  may  be  justified  on  the  grouud  " 
of  self-defence,  provided  the  latter  ground  is  not  exceeded. 
Thus  where  a  shareholder  had  published  a  pamphlet  in- 
sinuating fraud  in  the  directors,  the  latter  were  held  justi- 
iied  in  publishing  a  reply,  though  such  reply  contained 
libellous  allegations  against  the  shareholder  who  attacked 
them.®  In  one  case,  where  all  that  was  required  was  simply 
to  deny  the  plaintiff's  assertion,  the  defendant,  not  content 
with  that,  went  on  to  add,  that  such  assertion  was  a  me^n 
and  dishonest  attempt  to  defraud  the  defendant ;  this  was 
held  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  privilege.*^  In  slioit  the  general 
rule  which  is  applicable  to  all  attacks  upon  others  in  self- 
defence  applies  equally  to  occasions  in  which  one  has 
libelled  another  in  defence  of  his  own  interests  and  friend- 
ships, namely,  that  it  must  be  reasonably  pertinent  to 
such  defence,  and  neither  exaggerated  nor  reckless  in  its 
insinuations,  though  mistaken.^ 

A  prmleged  occasion  mmt  not  be  abused  to  cloak 
malice, — Thus  whOe  the  law  excuses  a  man  for  preferring 
his  own  interest  to  that  of  his  neighbour,  it  exacts  a  strict 
account  of  any  excessive  or  reckless  disregard  of  that 


1  Duncombe  v  Daniel,  8  C.  &  P.  222.  a  Harwood  v  Green, 

3  C.  &  P.  HI.         ^  Delany  v  Jones,  4  Eep,  191.      *  Lay  v  Lawson, 

4  A,  &  E.  795.  s  Ibid,  «  Koenig  n?  Ritchie,  3  F.  &  F.  413  ; 
K.  D  Velej,  4  F.  &  F.  1117;  Lawless  v  Anglo-Egypt  Co.,  L.  K., 
4  Q.  B.  262.  ^  Tuson  v  Evans,  12  A.  &  E.  733.  «  Wright  t; 
Woodgate,  2  a  M.  &  K,   573 ;   Ct>oke  v  Wildee,  6  E.  &  B.  335  j 
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neighbour's  rights,  even  though  selfish  purposes  are  justly 
deemed  superior.  Malice  and  spite  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  sober,  rational^  and  steady  regard  to  one's  private 
interests ;  and  whenever  it  can  be  seen,  that  this  selfish 
object  was  not  solely  and  reasonably  kept  in  view,  but 
spite  and  malice  were  mixed  up  with  it,  then  the  privilege 
is  lost  and  the  libel  remains  without  excuse.  Thus  where 
a  letter  or  private  communication  might  have  been 
privileged,  it  is  otherwise  when  the  contents  are  put  in 
a  telegram  and  so  published.^  But  where  the  occasion  is 
privileged,  it  is  for  the  plaintiff  to  make  out  that  the 
defendant  either  knowingly  or  from  some  indirect  motive 
made  a  false  or  reckless  statement;  and  if  he  had  an 
honest  belief,  that  the  statements  were  true,  though  in  fact 
he  had  no  reasonable  grounds  for  such  belief,  he  will  be 
within  the  protection  of  the  privilege.^  In  such  cases  a 
twofold  inquiry  is  demanded.  It  is  exclusively  for  the 
judge  to  say,  whether  there  is  in  the  circumstances  a  fair 
basis  for  the  privilege  claimed.^  And  it  is  equally  for 
the  jury  exclusively  to  say,  whether  that  privilege  was 
exceeded,  and  spite  and  malice  governed  the  slanderous 
or  libellous  act.* 

Libellous  complaints  to  offidcd  superiors  of  a  party, 
— When  the  Hbel  relates  to  some  public  official,  and  is 
contained  in  a  letter  to  a  Secretary  of  State  or  other  high 
officer,  and  so  the  document  is  privileged,  an  action  can 
seldom  be  maintained,  because  the  libel  cannot  be  got  at. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  not  compellable  to  produce  it, 
nor  will  secondary  evidence  be  admitted  of  the  contents.^ 
Nevertheless  when  an  opportunity  occurs  of  obtaining 
knowledge  of  those  communications,  if  there  is  a  basis 
of  interest  and  a  fair  and  temperate  complaint,  this  is  a 
privileged  communication.  Thus  it  is,  if  one  complains  to 
a  proper  authority  for  redress  of  some  wrong  suffered  by 

1  Williamson  v  Freer,  L.  R.,  9  C.  P.  393.  2  dart  v  Molyneux, 
3  Q.  B.  D.  237 ;  Spill  v  Maule,  L.  R'.,  4  Exch.  235.  3  Taylor  v 

Hawkins,  16  Q.  B.  321 ;  Whiteley  v  Adams,  15  C.  B.,  N.  S.  392. 

*  Ibid.  Cooke  v  Wildes,  5  E.  &  B.  335.  The  point  has  been  raised 
whether,  if  the  libel  is  sent  to  a  wrong  person,  the  privilege,  if  ap- 
plying to  the  right  person,  would  extend  to  this. — Harrison  v  Bush,  5 
E,  &  B,  350. 

5  Anderson  v  Hamilton,  2  B.  &  B.  157n',  8  Pike,^^\ii\  ^N^^^^-o 
OiiSth,  L.  B.,  2  Priv,  C.  428. 


die  CQgipbmant  ^  A§  wli£re  an  inhalwfanife  addressed  a 
;  a  ■■■birfiilii  of  las  ditfnet  to  Ike  I/nd 
r  Honse  3ctiBUij  as  to  die  emdiici  of  sacli 
Acredilorof  an  officer  in  the  am^  hooesdY 
L  Ills  fiiwrnmilnet  as  to  faQl  tima»etioiis  to  die 
SeoelBiy  si  War  and  eipeeting  ledress ;  aad  be  was  held 
Miiytleepy^*  j^?*M  ao  was  a  nansiiiooi^F  ^hIjimf  %Qt  ass  nafiiMip 
as  to  ^  inrgmlient's  opodnct*  btsodiacaaedbelheltliafc 
die  eomplsmae  peity  mistook  die  fKywers  of  die  qusxtor 
addiCJBcd  hf  limi  irill  not  prereiii  the  pnYilege  aHadniig, 
if  the  mistate  was  not  mueasonsble^  In  sodi  official 
Teports  hj  pnblf c  officers  to  dieir  sopeciora;  howeTer,  a 
libel  win  nol  be  pririk^ed,  nnless  il  be  idevanl  to  die 
snbyeet-nislter,  and  be  honeady  belie?ed  to  resali  by  way 
of  &ir  oonmieni  on  die  &cls ;  as  wben  a  elerk  of  peace 
oom[ilains  to  jns&es  abooi  die  aooonnts  leladng  to  eoanif 
bii8inea&^ 

The  cases  of  commmiicatioiis  between  militaij  msezi  in 
eoDise  of  dieir  dntj^  sze  aldo  pririkged ;  and  eren  dioiigb 
il  is  aDegied,  dial  an  officer  lias  maUebosly  reported  of 
anodier  officer  soraeUiing  whicli  was  piopedf  lelaliiig  to 
die  snbfeei  matter,  the  report  will  gire  rise  to  no  action, 
for  no  action  can  lie  against  a  man  for  malidonstj  doing 
his  dniy.  In  this  respeet  a  militazy  officer  stands  in  the 
same  sitoation  as  a  judge,  and  his  duties  aie  too  delicate 
and  onerons  to  admit  of  his  being  haiassed  bjaetions.  As 
was  said  by  lord  Mansfield  C.  J.  and  loid  LoD^borough, 
**  commandeis  in  a  day  of  battle  mnst  act  upon  delicate 
suspicions*  npon  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes;  they 
most  give  desperate  commands;  they  must  require  in- 
stantaneous obedienca  In  case  of  a  general  misbe- 
harioDr,  they  may  be  forced  to  suspend  several  oflacens 
and  put  others  in  their  places.  A  military  tribunal  is 
capable  of  feeling  all  these  ciKsumstanees  and  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  part  of  a  soldier  is 
obedience.  But  what  condition  will  a  commander  be  in, 
if,  upon  the  exercising  of  his  authority,  he  is  liable  to  be 
tried  hy  a  common  law  judicature.    K  such  an  action 

»  Woodward  v  Landor,  6  C  &  P.  541*,  ^  H&nison  v  Bash, 

5  £.  &  B.  SU.  »  Fainiian  p  lve%  5  B.  &  Aid.  644.  *  JaiuM 

f  BoMon,  2  a  &  K.  R.  *  Fainnan  i*  Ives.  5  B.  *  Aid.  644 : 

Mjunson  r  Bush,  5  E.  &  B,  S44,      ^  CooVe  x  \SVi4t^^  ^&.  B,a4* 
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is  admitted  every  acquittal  before  a  court  martial  will 
produce  one."^ 

Excuse  of  slander  or  libel  in  jvdidal  proceeding, — 

It  has  been  seen,  that  one  of  the  primary  rights  of  the 
subject  is  to  be  present  in  courts  of  justice  and  to  publish 
the  proceedings,  as  having  an  interest,  common  to  all,  in 
what  is  done  in  such  courts.  These  proceedings  being 
imdertaken  either  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  or  strong 
personal  interest,  the  statements  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  such  proceedings  are  ^imd  facie  privileged,  and 
no  action  lies  for  slander  or  libel  published,  if  it  is  pertinent 
to  the  matter.  Thus  it  is  with  a  charge  of  felony  honestly 
made  to  a  constable  or  justice,^  or  a  charge  of  perjury 
made  by  a  parishioner  to  justices  against  a  constable  about 
to  be  elected  by  his  vestry.^  And  a  counsel  or  advocate 
conducting  a  cause  in  court  is  exempt  from  liability  for 
comments  and  insinuations  against  third  parties,  if  these 
are  relevant.*  And  allegations  in  course  of  the  pleadings 
in  suits  or  in  the  affidavits  relating  thereto,  and  by  wit- 
nesses, are  all  privileged  from  action,^  even  though  malice 
is  alleged  against  the  witness.®  If  the  moment  the  wit- 
ness swerves  from  the  truth  an  action  were  to  lie  against 
him  at  the  suit  of  the  party  injured,  this  woiQd  be 
convicting  a  man  of  a  crime  of  which  he  could  not  be 
convicted  in  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  without  the 
concurring  testimony  of  two.  It  might  be  different  indeed, 
if  the  process  of  the  court  were  abused  maliciously,  and 
without  reasonable  or  probable  cause.^  The  great  object 
of  the  law  is  to  allow  witnesses  to  speak  freely  without 
fear  of  consequences.®  Therefore  when  a  witness  gave  an 
answer  which  was  not  relevant  yet  had  reference  to  the 
inquiry,  and  was  in  supposed  vindication  of  his  own 
character,  it  was  held  not  actionable  as  slander.^ 

It  was  long  thought  doubtful,  whether  a  judge  might 
not  be  liable  for  words  spoken  in  course  of  his  judgment 

1  Sutton  V  Johnstone,  1  T.  R.  549.  Dawkins  v  Paulett,  9  B.  &  S. 
768  ;  L.  R.,  5  Q.  B.  904 ;  L.  R.,  7  H.  L.  744.  2  Padmore  v  Laurence, 
11  A.  &  E.  382.        3  Kershaw  v  Bailey,  1  Exch.  743.        *  Hodgson 

V  Scarlett,  1  B.  &  Aid.  244 ;  Mackay  v  Ford,  5  H.  &  N.  792.      ^  Revis 

V  Smith,  18  C.  B.  126.       ^  Dawkins  v  Rokeby,  L.  R.,  7  H.  L.  754, 

7  Revis  V  Smith,  18  C.  B.  140         ^  Henderson  D"BTOom\i^«.^^^:^, 
&N.  569.        ^  Seaman  v  Netherclift,  2  C.  P.  DW.  5^. 


or  on  the  hearing  which  were  not  pertinent  or  were  said 
malicioiisly  and  without  probable  cause.  Thus  it  was  said 
by  a  judge  in  1842  : — "  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
a  magistrate,  be  he  the  highest  in  the  land,  is  answerable 
in  diunages  for  slanderous  language,  either  not  relevant  to 
the  cause  before  him  or  uttered  after  the  cause  is  at  an  end  ; 
but  for  words  uttered  in  the  course  of  his  duty  no  magistrate 
is  answerable  either  civilly  or  criminally,  unless  express, 
malice  and  the  absence  of  reasonable  and  probable  cause 
be  estabHsheA"  ^  But  on  further  examination  it  wa* 
made  clear,  that,  bo  matter  what  is  the  allegation  as  ta 
motive  or  reasonable  or  probable  cause,  no  action  will  lie 
against  a  judge,  including  a  county  court  judge,  for  words 
spoken  in  course  of  his  duty.  The  reasons  given  are,  that 
**  the  provision  of  the  law  is,  that  judges  should  be  per- 
mitted to  administer  that  law  with  independence  and 
without  fear  of  consequences.  How  could  a  judge  so 
exercise  his  office,  if  he  were  in  daily  and  hourly  dread  of 
an  action  being  brought  against  him,  and  of  having  the 
question  submitted  to  inquiry,  whether  a  matter  on  which 
he  had  commented  judicially  was  or  was  not  relevant  to 
the  case  before  him  ?  Again  if  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
honajldes  of  the  judge,  it  would  have,  if  the  analogy  of 
siuiilar  cases  is  to  be  followed,  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury."  * 
In  such  cases  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  apply  to  the  usual 
quarter  for  removing  a  corrupt  or  incompetent  judge, 
which  is  done  by  resorting  to  Parliament  as  t<j  the  judges 
of  the  High  Court,  and  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  to  county 
court  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace.  For  though  judges 
are  privileged  from  actions  for  mistakes  in  law  and  for 
libellous  words  used  in  judicial  matters,  they  are  not  ex- 
empt from  other  punishment  for  corruption  or  gross  mis- 
behaviour in  their  office ;  as  was  seen  in  the  notable  cases 
of  Bacon  and  Macclesfield  and  some  recent  judges  of 
inferior  degree.^  And  for  misconduct  out  of  their  office, 
as  for  libel,  they  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  remedies.* 

»  L,  Dmmafi,  C  J,,  KendilJon  v  IVIaltby,  Cur.  &  M.  409.  See  also 
per  Cockbum  C  J.,  in  Thouias  t?  Churton^  2  B.  &  S.  479.  See  also 
Fray  V  Blackburn,  3  B.  &  S.  576.  *  Scott  v  Stansfield,  L.  R 

H  ExcK  220.       »  R  r  L.  Bacon,  2  St.  Tr.  1087 ;  R,  t?  L,  Macclesfield, 
16  St   Tr.   767;    £xp.    Ramshay,   18  Q,   B.    173;    K   v  Badger, 
4  Q,  B.  468, 
*  Me  Jaauce  Johnson,  29  St.  Tt.  %1.    "  llV&iwA,  Vi  \wi  %xiYgQ(^»i 
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Exciisahh  slanders  hyjimtice^  of  tJm peace  and  otJiers. 
-^The  same  nile  applies  for  the  protection  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  wlio,  wlien  they  act  in  tlie  course  of  their  duties 
judicially  are  not  liable  for  words  spoken  against  tliird 
parties  or  the  parties  coneerued,  whether  malicious  or  not. 
But  their  acts  may  sometimes  be  redressed  in  another  way, 
at  least  as  against  a  defendant,  by  an  action  on  the  case, 
should  their  judgment  be  acted  on,  if  it  is  done  maliciously 
and  without  reasonable  or  probable  cause»^  And  if  the 
judgment  is  without  jurisdiction,  as  where  the  justice  with- 
out any  evidence  wilfully  and  maliciously  convicts  a  person 
brought  before  him,  an  action  would  lie  against  the  justice ;  ^ 
for,  when  the  conviction  is  q^uashed,  the  justice  would  have 
no  means  of  defending  himself.  A  coroner  is  also  privi- 
leged in  his  address  to  tlie  jury— at  least  if  there  is  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  for  ivhat  he  says.^  And  there 
seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  same  im- 
munity as  other  judges,  seeing  that  there  is  a  remedy 
also  for  misconduct.^ 

Exeum  of  libd  in  jmbHshing  speech  delivered  in 
Parlimmmt. — Notwithstanding  that  it  is  settled,  as  al- 
ready stated,^  that  a  third  party  may  with  impunity 
publish  debates  and  proceedings  in  Parliament,  though 
these  may  be  UbeUous  to  individuals  therein  described, 
yet  the  question  has  been  raised,  whether  a  member  of 
Parliament  who  himself  publishes  a  speech  which  he  has 
delivered  in  Parliament,  and  which  contains  libellous 
matter,  escapes  all  liability  to  the  person  libelled.     In  one 


beforehand  that  thoae,  who  are  selected  for  tlie  ftdminlRtration  of 
juatice,  will  niako  an  ill  ime  of  tlie  authority  vefited  in  them.  Even 
inferior  justices  and  those  not  of  record  cannot  be  called  in  qaestion 
for  an  error  in  judgment,  bo  long  as  they  actA%athin  tlie  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction.  In  the  imperfection  of  human  nature^  it  is  better  even 
that  an  individual  ehould  occasionally  suffer  a  wrong,  than  that  the 
general  course  of  justice  filiould  be  impeded  and  fettered  by  constant 
and  perpetual  restraints  and  appreheiiBions  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  to  administer  it.  Corruption  is  quite  another  matter,  ao 
also  are  neglect  of  duty  and  misconduct  in  it  For  these  there  iB, 
and  always  will  be,  some  duo  course  of  punisbment  by  public 
prosecution."— Zorrf  TetiterdeUj  C.  J.,  Garnett  v  Fcrrandy  6  B* 
d  a  626. 

3  11  &  12  Vic.  c.  44,  §  1.  2  Oeien  ^  Hall,  t  K.  &  ^.  ^'^?>. 

»  Thomas  V  ChuHon,  2  B.  &  S,  475.  *  <JfatT\^eltt 'oYeirE^R'^v 

SR  S  a  625,         ^  Ants,  p.  117. 
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instance  a  peer  had  in  the  House  of  Lords  delivered  a 
speech  defamatory  of  a  solicitor  and  then  published  such 
speech;  whereupon  the  solicitor  sued  the  publisher,  and 
the  judge  directed  a  jury,  that  the  publisher  was  liable, 
if  the  object  of  the  peer  delivering  it  was  merely  to 
make  the  sp>eech  a  vehicle  of  the  libei^  And  again,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  sent  a  copy  of  his 
speech  to  a  newspaper  editor,  requesting  it  to  be  published 
on  the  alleged  ground,  that  incorrect  copies  bad  already 
appeaTed,  and  it  contained  libellous  attacks  on  a  third 
party,  who  sought  redress  against  the  member.  The  court 
held,  that  if  a  jury  found  the  motive  of  publication  was 
rather  to  circulate  the  libel  as  a  libel,  than  to  promote  the 
public  good  by  issuing  a  correct  version  of  the  speech,  he 
was  liable  to  the  ordinary  remedies  against  libel,  for  he 
was  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  out  of  the  course  and 
order  of  Parliament.-  Nevertheless,  if  tbe  object  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  inform  his  constituents 
correctly  of  what  he  has  done,  and  of  this  speech  as  part 
of  his  conduct,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  he  is  as 
much  exempt  as  a  stranger  would  be,  who  made  it  a 
business  t-o  publish  correct  reports,  and  who  is  now  admit- 
tedly exempt  from  legal  liability,  though  the  character  of 
individuals  be  thereby  unavoidably  injured*  And  though 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  one  respect  has 
his  constituents  as  interested  parties  to  watch  his  conduct 
over  and  above  his  duty  to  the  nation,  yet  this  last  reason 
is  enough  to  protect  him ;  and  therefore  the  same  rule  will 
apply  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  only  in  harmony  with 
the  general  rule,  that  if  any  person  publish  a  report  of  what 
takes  place  in  Parliament  at  a  time  when  the  public  are 
admitted  and  the  report  is  fair,  he  is  not  liable  in  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  any  person  who  happens  to  be  aBected  by 
something  libellous  in  such  report.  The  reason  is,  such 
reports  are  part  of  the  ordinary  business  of  Parliamentary 
life,  and  whatever  injury  is  necessarily  caused  by  the  pur- 
suit of  that  business  is  unavoidable,  and  gives  no  cause  of 


1  (A.D,  1794)  R,  V  Abingdon,  1  Eap.  226.  ^  (^.D.  1813)  R,  v 

Bevy,  1  M  d  8.  273.       *  Se«  Bavidaan  tj  Bmucmh  7  E.  &  R  233 ; 
too/i  V  WalUif,  L.  R.,  4  Q.  B.  ^5. 
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action,  because  no  blame  is  imputable  to  the  reporter,  or  to 
the  publisher,  or  to  the  author.^ 

Excuse  ofJibeJ  in  puhlishmg  ParUamentart/  papers. 
—How  far  a  parliamentary  paper,  that  is  to  say,  a  docu- 
ment submitted  to  the  Parliament  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  pubhshed  for  the  public  benefit,  may  be  published  with 
impunity  by  strangers,  though  the  contents  maybe  lihellous 
to  individuals,  long  caused  doubt  to  the  courts,  and  gave 
rise  to  something  approaching  a  conflict  between  them  and 
the  Parliament.  This  question  dillera  somewhat  from  that 
which  was  involved  in  the  case  of  insults  and  contempts 
committed  by  third  parties  against  Parliament,  and  the 
mode  of  treating  wliich,  though  sometimes  causing  diffi- 
culty, led  to  no  apparent  dh^ect  conflict.-  In  this  case  it  is 
the  House  itself  wliich  causes  the  act  to  be  done  by  one 
of  its  officers  or  under  its  direct  authority,  and  therefore 
]nust  needs  protect  these  parties  if  it  is  able  to  do  so.  Of 
the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  to  protect 
its  servants,  the  courts  of  law  have  occasionally  shown 
great  jealousy.  Holt,  C,  J.  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
*'  the  House  of  Commons  kept  a  hawk  in  the  shape  of  their 
sergeant  whom  they  were  obliged  to  gratify  by  flying  him 
forth  to  take  his  prey  from  time  to  time."  In  1686  when 
Williams,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  Sued 
lor  libel  for  publishing  a  paper  called  Uangerfield's  naiTa- 
tive,  which  was  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
directed  by  the  House  to  be  published,  the  court  overrided 
his  defence  as  idle  and  insignificant ;  and  the  chief  justice 
of  that  day  observed,  that  no  order  of  the  House  could 
justify  a  scandalous,  infamous,  and  flagitious  libel.  The 
defendant  was  fined  10,000/.^  Such  a  decision  as  that, 
however,  later  judges  have  treated  as  of  no  authority,  and  it 
was  reversed  by  act  of  ParUament.*  At  a  later  date,  where 
Wright,  a  volunteer,  published  a  true  copy  of  a  report  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  approved  and 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Ix^rds,  it  was  held,  that  he 
was  entitled  to  do  so,  and  was  exempt  from  liability  to  a 
person  who  conceived  that  such  report  imputed  high  treason 
to  him.     Tlie  House,  it  was  said,  is  the  guardian  of  the 

1  Wason  V  Walter,  L,  R,,  4  Q,  B,  73.  ^  See  ant€,  p.  1Q<3. 

^  H.  V  Wjlliams,  IB  Sl  Tr.  1435  ;  2  Show.  47  L  ^  l\i\^,  \  Vv,  -q 
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liberties  of  the  subject,  and  no  part  of  its  proceedings  can 
be  treated  as  a  libel, whatever  maybe  its  oonseqnences.  If 
the  report  were  nntmly  copied  it  might  be  otherwise,^ 

In  one  case  in  1839,  the  prioters  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  were  sued  by  Stockdale,  the  publisher  of  a  book, 
which  book  had  been  represented  in  the  Parliamentary 
report  to  be  obscene-  Thereby  a  libel  was  published 
against  him  as  an  individual^  being  the  publisher  of  such 
boot  The  official  Parliamentaiy  printers  set  up  as  a  defence 
that  the  document  had  been  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be 
printed  and  published  And  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held 
this  order  of  the  House  to  be  no  defence.*  The  judgment 
then  being  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  the  sheriff  levied  it^ 
amount  with  a  view  to  enforce  the  judgment,  when  he  was 
met  by  two  difiBculties.  The  House  of  Commons  ordered 
him  to  repay  the  som  to  their  printer,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  committed  to  prison  for  breach  of  privilef^e  until  he  did 
so ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
acting  on  the  opposite  view,  ordered  the  sheriff  as  their 
officer  to  pay  over  the  veiy  same  money  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  ordered  the  sheriff  to  be  committed  till  he  did  so. 
The  sheriff,  being  first  taken  into  custody  under  orders  of 
the  House,  sued  out  a  kahcus  corpus ;  and  at  this  stage  the 
court  held,  that  it  could  not  release  him,  since  the  warrant 
purported,  that  the  commitment  was  for  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege of  Parliament.^  There  was  thus  an  apparent  conflict 
between  those  two  high  courts  in  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  matter. 

3Iode  in  fehieh  PnrUament  protects  against  courts  of 
law  its  qffimtl  papers. — The  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the 
Parliament  in  this  matter  are  of  supreme  interest  and  im- 
portance. In  1837  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  reso- 
lution, which  is  sufficiently  self-evident,  namely,  that  the 
publication  of  reports  was  an  essential  incident  to  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  House,  And  anotlier  reso- 
lution was,  that  the  House  has  the  sole  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  existence  and  extent  of  its  privileges,  and 
that  the  institution  of  a  suit  or  action  is  a  bi-eacli  of  that 
privilege.*  This  practice  of  the  publication  of  papers 
so  deemed  by  the  House  of  Commons  necessary  to    the 

'  R  V  Wn^hi,  B  T.  B.  298.      ^  Stockdak  -p  Hansard,  9  A.  & 
*  J^€  SheriE  of  Kitldlesex,  II  A.  &.  1.,  ^Vi, 
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discharge  of  its  constitutional  functions,  had  been  con- 
tinued  since  1690.^  And  Sir  E.  Peel  said,  that  slavery- 
would  never  have  been  abolished,  if  the  House  had  not  had 
the  power  in  this  way  to  print  and  publish  the  evidence 
taken  before  its  committees.^  Accordingly,  when  actions 
are  brought  against  the  Speaker,  or  persons  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  House,  or  against  witnesses  for  evidence 
given  before  the  Committees  of  the  House,  the  House  will 
commit  the  solicitor  as  well  as  the  plaintiff  in  any  action 
for  presuming  to  molest  its  officers.^  The  House  has  more- 
over repeatedly  declared^  that  it  w^ill  commit  all  persons 
whatever,  whether  jndges,  counsel,  solicitors,  parties,  or 
sheriff,  who  take  part  in  thus  interfering  with  the  exercise 
of  so  transcendent  a  privilege.  In  1689  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  that  judgments  given  six  years  before 
by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  a  certain  suit  of  this 
description  were  iliegal,  and  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  and  pernicious  to  the  rights  of  Parliament 
Topham  was  then  the  sergeant  of  the  House,  and  had  been 
sued  for  executing  the  orders  of  t!ie  House,  The  tw^o 
judges  w^ho  had  sat  in  the  court,  8ir  F.  Pemberton  and  Sir 
F.  Jones,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  bar  and  explain  the 
reasons  of  their  decision.  Those  judges  did  attend,  but 
did  not  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  though  they 
represented  it  as  only  an  error  of  judgment,  they  were 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  (where  they  remained  eight  months) 
for  the  breach  of  privilege  which  they  had  committed  in 
course  of  that  action,*  It  was  urged,  that  this  doctrine  of 
Parliament  enforcing  its  privilege  would  virtually  prevent 
any  remedy  in  case  of  abuse,  as  wdien  the  House  commits 
a  member  for  no  real  fault,  or  a  fault  that  might  be  deemed 
by  a  court  of  law  no  fault  or  contempt.  But,  as  already 
observed,  the  same  argument  may  be  urged  against  the 
courts  of  law  which  may  themselves  do  a  wrong  without  a 
remedy.   The  answer  to  such  objections  to  both  high  courts 

1  38  Pari.  Deb.  (3)  1114,  1270  ;  48  Ibid  1192  ;  53  IbicL  588, 
3  51  Part  Deb.  (3)  326.  »  82  Pari.  Deb.  (3)  467, 

*  Jav  ^'  Topliani,  12  St.  Tr.  830.     In  one  case  of  Bell  v  GrlriHs,  an 
action  brought  in  tbe  Court  of  Requests  by  a  gentleman  against  an 
officer  of  tbe  House  of  Lords  for  seizing  his  umbrella  wbile  be  at- 
tended   the   debate,   the  House  summoned  botb  tbe  plaintiff   and 
I      the  judge  before  its  bar;  but  tbe  action  wae  absindQii&i mXkwA.  wx^ 
L     ^al  decissoiL^Sl  Pari  Dch  (3)  66. 
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is,  littt  eadi  most  be  eredilad  vilb  a  seose  of  justice,  and 
l0fleekmdiedci9onri^ier»toi!erreiltotii£^npUiU!g|ii — 
9iigiraK;:o^Mi29Bi?^  Dinii^tiiecanliavoi^dai  arose  oot 
rfOecueof  Sioekdal^  wUA  Ind  the  eftei of  m^ing 
Fniianeai  and  tiie  eonits  of  lav  take  ^  c^niteflide^ 
and  to  aci  aa  if  Ousv  woe  ptepaahtg  for  extremities^  atatea- 
ncs  aa  w^  as  lawyers  vr&^  diFided  as  to  the  rotxeet 
TO^.  One  paitj  m^  the  oommittal  of  the  jitdges,  uaaA 
that  iMiQdi^  short  of  that  comas  ooold  tQnumie  the  issue; 
Hie  oliier  partr  eosBdentljr  piedieled  di^gnce  and  loes  of 
popdantj  to  the  House  of  Commons*  if  anj  eadi  oomse 
wete  resorted  tou  The  sabject  vas  thorooghly  discussed, 
and  after  manj  flnetoation,  the  happy  thoiight  at  last  was 
aaggestai  and  adopted  of  paash^  a  statute,  which  had  the 
dbel  of  pnttai^  an  end  to  the  apparent  conflict.^ 


I 


>  See  am^  p.  Ida  Soe  aba  aa  to  wode  of  mmniitmffnt,2  PsL 
Con.  (Pen.)  SSL  Sis  E.  Pm.  sud,  if  extiiniitm  w«n  marled 
tOj  the  mSSitarf  aiid  the  potte  emmitatm  ud^H  be  oa  opponte  eidea. 
--er  Ptfft  lic^.  (3)  1012L 

'  **Tbeie  wis  no  case  so  e^s^ne,  so  abaoid,  so  hi^rohsbl^  that 
ia%^  not  be  inMgined  for  the  pcnpose  of  sffoidiBg  gitMM 
mwmj  any  power  ▼esled  in  the  House  of  Gommone;,  the  Hocise  of 
I^ocds,  or  toe  Crown.  The  Oown  had  the  dear  right  of  daclanng 
war  «gaiDst  all  tbe  powers  of  Eorope  to-monow  if  it  thoogfat  fit ; 
but  would  any  one  nuke  tfak  Tery  impibbable  oontni^i^icj  a  groiuid 
for  demanding,  tiiat  the  Crown  shotild  be  deprived  of  its  right  to 
deckle  war?  There  are  do  means  of  the  Hou^  of  Commons  main^ 
tainin^  iti  antbority,  its  d^ity,  its  independenoe,  except  reseniiig 
to  kbsmi.  entire  and  undiminished  the  power  of  declaring,  what  are 
its  direct  constitatioiial  priTil^^ea.  and  by  taking  c^o^  that  such  a 
deelaraSioD  on  its  part  ahall  be  held  final  and  suiBcient  throoghout 
the  emphe,^—Lord  J,  BuuelL  B.CL4S  ParL  £kh,  (S)  339. 

Lo&D  Camdes  said  ^the  rights  of  Hio  House  c^  Commons  are 
original  and  self-created — they  are  paramount  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  law,  and  are  above  the  reach  of  prohibitions^  iDJimction&, 
or  error-"— Entmck  v  Carrington,  19  Si,  Tr,  103a 

PcMBEBTON  LD  conrse  of  the  debates  maintained,  that  the  comts  of 
law  were  the  superior  power  in  such  a  conflict  And  Sugden  nrged, 
that  the  House  of  Coxnuions  could  not  commit  the  judges,  owing  to 
the  disgrace  such  a  step  would  involve, — 51  ParL  Dth,  (H)  50. 

The  diviflion  of  opinion  between  the  statesmen  and  lawyers  then 
in  Parliament  seemed  to  be  a?  follows.  On  the  side  of  Parliameot : 
Peel,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Palmerston,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Howickf 
Campbell,  Rolfe,  Wilde,  Follett,  Lushington,  QXIJonneil,  Hume.  In 
favour  of  the  courte  of  law :  Pemberton,  Sogden,  Go  album,  Glad* 
iftooe,  Disraeli^  Brougham.  On  eome  of  the  minor  incidents  one  or 
^£9ro  at  these  occamonkHj  chaagod  fiide&. 
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Conflict  of  Cmirts  of  Law  and  Parliament  ended 
by  a  Statute. — The  controversy  which  ended  in  this 
statute  was  happily  deemed  a  triumph  by  both  the  con- 
tending parties.  It  was  even  in  the  view  of  the  up- 
holders of  Parliamentary  privilege  necessary  if  only  to  give 
a  better  remedy,  seeing  that  the  House  of  Commons  could 
only  commit  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  which  was 
too  often  an  inadequate  punishment.  In  future  when  the 
authorised  printer  of  Parliament  is  proceeded  against,  it  is 
sufficient,  under  this  statute,  for  him  to  give  notice  to  the 
court  or  a  judge  of  his  authority,  and  to  verify  such 
authority  by  affidavit,  whereupon  the  proceeding  must 
be  finally  stayed  and  suspended.^  Moreover  the  same 
statute  entitled  strangers,  who  publish  copies  of  such 
Parliamentary  papers,  at  any  stage  to  make  an  affidavit 
verifying  the  paper  and  the  correctness  of  the  copy,  and 
the  court  then  is  bound  to  stay  all  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings.^  And  the  statute  also  protected  strangers 
who  published  extracts  or  abstracts  of  the  same  papers  to 
this  extent,  that  when  proceeded  against  they  have  only 
to  show,  that  these  were  published  bond  fide  and  without 
malice,  in  which  event,  if  the  jury  agree,  the  court  is 
bound  to  enter  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.^ 

Excuse  of  libel  in  publishing  reports  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings,— The  right  of  any  person  to  publish  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  has  been  seen  to  be 
well  established ;  from  which  also  it  follows,  that  when  a 
fair  report  of  a  trial  in  any  court  of  justice  is  published, 
such  publication  is  protected  from  any  proceeding,  though 
defamatory.  The  conspicuous  condition  of  this  exemption 
however  is,  that  the  report  shall  be  a  fair  report.  This 
again  implies,  that  the  reporter  has  no  business  to  state  his 
own  or  any  other  person's  impression  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
evidence  of  a  witness,  or  of  the  whole  evidence,  for  that 
is  the  sole  business  of  the  court.  Hence  when  a  report 
stated,  '*  that  the  jury  under  the  directions  of  the  judge 
were  obliged  to  give  a  verdict  of  acquittal  to  the  great 
regret  of  a  crowded  court,  on  whom  the  evidence  made  a 
strong  impression  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,"  this  was  deemed 
an  outrageous  overstepping  of  the  reporter's  function ;  and 

^3&4Vic.c,9,§l.        a  Ibid.  §2         *l\sv.^.^^. 


however  just  and  fair  such  comment  may  be,  it  is  held 
certainly  libellous,  when  the  reporter  thus  arrogates  to 
himself  the  functions  of  both  judge  and  jury.^  On  the 
other  handj  the  reporter  may  make  mistakes  without  any 
intention  to  do  so.  In  such  a  case  the  main  question 
always  is,  whether  he  exercised  reasonable  skill  and  care 
'  in  the  work  of  reporting,  for  his  vocation  cannot  he  carried 
on  without  the  usual  admLxture  of  error  incident  to  all 
employments.  Honesty  of  intention  and  the  absence  of 
anything  like  personal  spite  and  a  ready  desire  to  rectify  the 
error  are,  it  is  tme,  not  a  snfiicient  defence,  for  these  cannot 
justify  what  has  actually  gone  forth  as  a  libellous  state- 
ment It  is  for  the  jury  however  always  to  say,  whether 
the  whole  taken  together  is  or  is  not  libellous.^  The  jury 
have  also  necessarily  to  determine,  whether  it  is  an  ex- 
agj^'erated  account  intermixed  with  comments^ ;  and  as 
already  stated,  though  the  reporter,  hke  the  rest  of  the 
I  community  is  bound  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  libellous, 

and  therefore  is  personally  liable,  yet  in  practice  the 
publisher  or  proprietor  of  the  newspaper,  being  also 
liable,  is  usually  selected  as  the  party  responsible. 

Exeuse  of  libel  in  pitblisking  reports  of  public 
meetings. — The  same  rule,  which  exists  as  to  courts  of 
law  and  as  to  Parliament,  does  not  however  extend  to  the 
proceedings  of  pubhc  meetings  or  rather  meetings  of 
persons  who  discuss  topics  in  which  great  numbers  are 
interested,  and  who  for  the  time  associate  themselves  to 
consider  such  topics  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The 
following  distinctions  obviously  arise  in  such  a  compari- 
son. In  courts  of  law  and  in  Parliament  the  speakers  are 
men  of  skill,  accustomed  to  confine  their  attention  to 
things  relevant  and  to  know  how  to  avoid  the  irrelevant ; 
and  the  judges  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Peers  are  vigilant  to  repress  all  things  irrelevant, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions.  But  in  pubhc  meetings 
a  chairman  is  taken  from  the  crowd,  having  often  no 
special  knowledge,  no  special  skill  in  adhering  to  relevant 
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ri  Lewis  V  Walter,  4  B,  &  Aid.  605.  ^  Stockd&le  v  Tarte,  4  A.  ■ 

&  K  1016  ;  Blake  f?  Stevens,  4  F.  &  F.  239 ;  Chalmers  v  Payne,  ■ 
6  Tyr.  7GG ;  Dicas  v  I^wson,  5  Tyn  769.  3  stiles  v  Nukes,  ^M 
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6  Tyr.  766 ;  Dicas  v  I^awson,  5  Tyn  769.  ^  Stiles  v  Nukes, 

7  E&st,  493 ;  Lewie  t?  Clement,  3  B.  &  Md.llQ ',  Ai^drewa  v  Chapman, 


topics,  and  above  all,  having  by  virtue  of  his  position  as 
chairman  little  or  no  control  over  the  individuals  assembled, 
and  no  power  of  enforcing  close  attention  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  There  is  little  or  no  self-control  as  to  what  is  said 
on  the  part  of  each  individnal  singly,  or  on  tlie  part  of  all 
collectively;  the  dignity  which  sustains  habitually  elevated 
functions  fails  to  descend  on  men  who  are  often  biassed 
by  ignorance,  passion,  suspicion,  and  a  self-delusive  zeaL 
Hence  the  irrelevant  materials  often  outnumber  the  rele- 
vant, and  private  character  and  reputation  are  the  prey 
of  random  attacks  and  of  every  gust  of  popular  delusion. 
The  discipline  of  those  accustomed  to  think  and  reason 
closely  imparts  no  eaiegnards  against  these  attacks.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that  while  the  speaker  at  a  public  meeting 
may  often  escape  all  liability,  owing  to  the  privileged  oc- 
casions on  which  he  speaks,  yet  he  who  puts  the  words  in 
print  and  publishes  them  becomes  as  much  liable  as  if  he 
originated  the  whole.^  Thus  at  a  meeting  of  local  improve- 
ment commissioners  dealing  with  ecclesiastical  property 
and  the  conduct  of  a  chaplain  in  a  cemetery,  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  heat  of  his  complaints  charged  the  chaplain 
with  having  obtained  a  bishop's  license  by  misrepresenta- 
tion. This  was  published  in  a  newspaper,  and  being 
libeUoiis,  the  court  held,  that  there  was  no  excuse  attaching 
to  the  publication,  and  no  defence  could  ha  set  up  by  the 
newspaper  proprietor;'^  In  like  manner  a  meeting  of  in- 
habitants to  petition  Parliament  does  not  furnish  any 
privilege  to  publish  what  w^as  there  uttered.^  And  no 
privilege  protects  the  publisher  of  official  papers  of  local 
self-governing  bodies,  even  though  these  are  ordered  by 
statute  to  be  kept  and  sold  to  all  comers,  especially  if  be 
anticipates  the  statutory  pubHcation — ^as  for  example  w^hen 
reports  of  medical  officers  to  vestries  or  sanitary  authorities 
are  publisiied  in  a  newspaper  before  the  time  when  the 
paper  would  have  been  issued  officially.*  The  reason  is, 
that  before  the  paper  is  officially  published  it  may  still 
be  corrected.  Alter  the  paper  however  has  been  issued 
under  statntoiy  authority,  the  privilege  protects  all  who 
thereafter  republish  it,  for  it  is  then  a  public  document, 

1  194  Pari,  Deb.  (3)  160O,  »  Davison  v  Duncan,  7  E,  &  B, 

23L  ^  Heame  v  Stowell,  12  A,  &  E,  IVS.  ^  ^o^\v^m  -xi 
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And  it  is  not  enough,  that  a  meeting  is  of  public  interest 
and  as  such  a  fair  matter  of  comment  in  a  newspaper,  as 
for  example  a  meeting  of  poor  Law  guardians.  For  if  at 
such  meeting  the  character  of  some  individual  is  attacked, 
and  a  report  of  such  attack  is  published  in  a  newspaper, 
however  accurate  it  may  be,  there  is  nothing  to  exempt 
the  publisher  of  the  newspaper  from  liability  for  its 
libellous  charact^r.^ 

Slarulering  from  the  pulpit,— Th^  question  has  even 
been  raised,  whether  a  clergyman  in  preaching  or  discharg- 
ing his  duties  is  in  any  way  protected  more  than  his 
neighbours.  The  proper  function  of  a  priest,  or  minister 
of  religion  of  auy  sect,  is  to  deal  with  vice  or  misconduct 
in  an  impersonal  manner,  and  therefore  he  has  no  privilege 
while  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it  and  is  amenable  to  an  action, 
if  he  slander  or  libel  any  indi\^dual  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  address,  or  circular.  He  may  visit  and  remon- 
strate privately  with  any  of  his  flock,  but  he  exceeds  his 
duty  when  he  takes  on  himself  to  put  the  finger  of  scorn 
and  denunciation  on  any  individual.  He  nms  the  same 
risk  as  others  of  being  liable  to  an  action,  if  he  injure 
private  reputation.  And  where  in  one  case  he  denounced 
by  printed  circular  a  parishioner  for  setting  up  a  school 
without  his  leave  and  warned  his  flock  against  sending 
their  children  to  it,  an  action  was  rightly  brought^  And 
where  in  his  sermon  he  once  professed  to  read  a  pre- 
tended  sentence  of  excommunication  against  a  parishioner 
and  refused  to  administer  the  sacrament  till  he  left  the 
church,  an  action  was  held  rightly  brought  by  such  par- 
ishioner.^ And  yet  the  charge  of  a  bishop  to  his  clergy 
has  been  deemed  a  privileged  communication,  especially 
where  he  replies  to  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
some  of  his  proceedings ;  it  is  privileged  in  the  sense,  that 
malice  wiU  be  pinmd  facie  rebutted  in  such  a  case."* 

1  Ptucell  V  Sowler^  2  C.  P.  Div.  215,  »  Gilpin  v  Fowler, 

9  Exch.  625,  *  Barnabas  v  Traunter,  1  Yin.  Abr.  396. 

*  Laugbton  u  Sodor,  L.  R.,  4  Friv,  C.  495. 
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THE  EEMEDIES  FOR  LIBEL  BY   CRIMINAL   AND   CIVIL 
PROCEEDINGS. 

Remedies  for  libel. — ^A  libel,  like  an  assault,  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  either  a  civil  or  a  criminal  remedy  may 
be  adopted.  It  is  true  that  blasphemous,  immoral,  and 
seditious  libels  seldom  come  home  to  any  one  individual, 
being  directed  against  the  public  generally.  In  this  latter 
class  of  cases  the  criminal  remedy  is  the  only  one  possible, 
for  no  individual  can  show,  that  he  is  more  injured  than 
his  neighbours  by  the  libellous  matter.  And,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  it  is  in  reference  to  this  class  of  cases, 
that  the  Attorney-General  usually  files  an  ex  officio  informa- 
tion,^ But  where  the  libel  is  defamatory  of  some  individual, 
the  party  injured  has  his  choice  of  either  a  criminal  or  a  civil 
remedy.  The  criminal  remedy  is  either  by  way  of  criminal 
information  or  by  way  of  indictment.  And  the  civil 
remedy  means  an  action  to  recover  damages  proportioned 
to  the  injury  sustained.  And  there  are  other  minor  remedies 
incidental  to  each  of  these  primary  remedies.  And  not  only 
is  a  libeller  subject  to  either  of  these  remedies,  but  he  is 
liable  to  have  both  put  in  operation  against  him,  for  there 
is  no  power  to  stop  both  being,  at  least,  commenced  con- 
currently. Though  in  one  sense  they  are  brought  on  dis- 
tinct groimds,  and  both  may  be  pursued  together,  yet  where 
both  are  brought,  the  court  cannot,  with  accuracy, 
assign  the  fittest  punishment  or  a  jury  the  appropriate 
damages,  when  the  remedy  is  double.  Hence  if  an  action 
has  been  brought,    and  also  an  indictment  or   criminal 

^  See  anfe,  p.  99. 
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information,  the  court  will  not  pass  sentence  until  either 
the  action  has  been  abandoned  or  concluded^  and  wHl 
suspend  sentence  till  the  event  be  known. ^ 

Old  remedy  in  Ecdesiastkfd  Court—It  is  true  that 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  could  at  one  time  entertain  suits  for 
defamation  of  character  in  reference  to  spiritual  matters 
and  those  only ;  for  if  the  common  law  had  jurisdiction  in 
respect  of  the  matter,  then  a  prohibition  might  be  obtained 
to  prevent  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  entertaining  the  suit.^ 
The  Statute  of  circunispede  agatis  recognised  this  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  deal  with  defamation, 
and  to  punish  with  penance;  but  Coke  says,  that  these 
suits  must  have  concerned  merely  spiritual  matters,  such 
as  calling  one  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  or  the  like.  And  even 
though  it  was  a  spiritual  matter,  still  the  court  could 
only  inflict  penance,  and  could  not  give  damages.  For 
example,  to  call  a  prior  a  rotten  churl  or  a  false  knave,  was 
no  cause  for  ecclesiastical  suit,  because  it  was  not  spiritual.^ 
All  this  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  however, 
was  utterly  abolished  in  1855.* 

Tlie  remedy  hy  criminal  mformcttimL—The  remedy 
by  e^  ofido  information  of  the  Attoruey-General  has  already 
been  considered,^  The  ordinary  remedy  of  criminal  infor- 
mation, though  substantially  the  same  in  efitect  as  the  ex 
officio  information^  and  as  an  indictment,  differs  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  is  granted  by  the  ftivour  of  the  court,  and  hence 
is  not  granted  of  course,  but  roquii^es  a  preliminary  special 
leave.  The  court  practically  confines  the  remedy  to  a 
select  class  of  cases  of  an  urgent  kind,  the  urgency  being 
deter uiined  by  the  character,  station,  and  office  of  the  person 
hbelled,  or  tlie  pecuhar  character  of  the  libel  itself.  ^m 

Comlitioiis  of  granting   criminal  information  for^^ 
lihd, — As  to  these  criminal  informations  filed  by  leave  of 
the  court,  though  it  has  lately  been  attempted  to  restrict 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  a  few  select 


t  R,  V  Mahon,  4  A.  &  E.  575.  It  is  said,  that  the  GreenJanders 
used  to  allow  an  injured  person  to  resent  his  injuries  by  giving 
notice  that  on  a  given  day  he  would  recite  to  an  audience  u  hbel 
against  the  wrongdoer,  and  then  it  was  deemed  mean-spirited  not  to 
attend  and  answer  it. — 1  Cranio  Greenl.  178.  | 

^  Falmei  v  Thorpe,  4  Eep.  315.  ^  g  lust,  492.  *  18  &  19  ^ 

Vw,  c.  4L         ^  See  ante^  p.  ^'% 


cases,  yet  at  one  time  no  discriimnation  was  used,  and  all 
obtained  leave  from  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  almost  for  the 
asking.'  This  led  to  frivolous  prosecutions,  causing  great 
loss  and  vexation;  and  in  1693  a  Statute  was  passed, 
which  required  leave  in  open  court  to  be  first  obtained, 
and  the  application  must  then  be  made  by  counsel  and 
supported  by  affidavits. ^  Que  peculiarity  of  this  remedy 
accordingly  is,  that  the  party  aggrieved  cannot  apply  in 
person  so  as  to  be  his  own  advocate  in  such  matter,  for  as 
the  prosecution  is  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  only  a  public 
officer,  or  counsel,  who  is  also  a  kind  of  officer,  is  deemed 
entitled  to  be  heard.^ 

One  condition  to  be  fulfilled  by  those  who  seek  this 
remedy  is,  that  the  party  libelled  must  make  an  affidavit 
that  the  libel  is  untrue.  Hence,  in  1780,  when  it  was 
imputed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  that  he  treasonably 
sent  intelligence  to  the  French,  and  he  applied  for  a 
criminal  iuforraation,  he  was  required  tii-st  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  imputation.*  In  one  case  the  libel  was,  that 
the  prosecutor  ravished  a  lady  by  entering  her  room  and 
personating  her  husband  ;  and  because  he  only  swore  that 
he  did  not  enter  her  room  **  against  her  will,"  the  rule  was 
refused/*  But  this  condition  may  be  dispensed  with,  when 
the  person  libelled  is  abroad,  and  his  friends  move  in  the 
matter,  or  when  the  libel  is  against  a  class  of  persons,  or 
imputes  something  so  general  as  not  to  require  contradic- 
tion I  and  it  is  not  indispensable,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
applicant  should  be  blameless.^  Another  condition  of  this 
special  remedy  is,  that  no  unnecessary  delay,  after  know- 
ledge of  the  libel,  shall  take  place  in  applying  to  the  court ; 
and  two  legal  terms  next  following  the  publication  of  the 
libel  have  been  usually  given  for  the  application.^  Another 
and  important  condition  is,  that  the  aggrieved  party  should 
not  have  resorted  to  any  other  remedy,  direct  or  indirect,  as 
by  corresponding  with  or  compounding  with  his  adversary, 


A  B,  V  Eobinson,  1  W.  Bl.  542.  ^  4  &  5  W.  ^  M,  c.  18. 

*  R.  t'  Lancasbire,  1  Cldtt  602;  R,  v  Brice,  2  B.  t  Aid.  606. 

*  U,  V  Haawelh  1  Doug.  387.  ^  B.  v  Wright,  2  diitt.  162. 

«  R.  V  Drakard,  30  8t  Tn  978 ;  E,  i^  Williaxii^,  5  B.  &  Aid.  595 ; 

R.  V  Gregory,  8  A.  &  E.  907.  ^  H.  v  Jdlie,  4  B.  &  Ad.  86^  ; 
K  V  Biahop,  5  B.  &  Aid.  612. 
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or  writing  a  defence  to  the  newspapers,  or  retorting  in  any^ 
manner  by  way  of  gratifying  his  revenge  or  indignation/ 

The  court  has  sometimes  tried  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to 
restricting  this  remedy  according  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  libel  and  the  degree  of  public  mischief;  but  beyond 
saying,  tliat  every  common  libel  is  not  to  be  redressed  by 
this  special  remedy,  no  precise  line  has  ever  been  drawn. 
If  the  remedy  were  open  to  all,  the  court  would  practically 
take  on  itself  the  duties  of  juries  and  promote  endless 
litigations.  It  is,  nevertheless,  in  practice  confined  to  libels 
on  persons  holding  some  pubUc  position,  as  magistrates, 
judges,  jurors,  and  high  State  officials,  whose  character  and 
reputation  are  matter  of  public  concern,  and  deserve  swift 
and  conspicuous  redress  and  protection.  When  the  court 
has  decided,  that  a  criminal  information  may  issue,  the  pro- 
secutor is  bound  to  enter  into  his  recognisance  to  prosecute 
with  diligence,^  On  the  other  hand  the  defendant  may  be 
served  with  a  subpoena  fix»in  the  Crown  Office  to  enter  ap- 
pearance within  four  days,  or  he  may  be  at  once  apprehended 
on  a  judge's  warrant,  and  bound  over  with  sureties  to  appear 
and  answer  the  information  at  a  time  stated.^ 

This  remedy  of  criminal  information,  while  subject  to 
some  conditions,  has,  at  the  same  time,  some  advantages  in 
bringing  about  an  apology  at  an  early  stage,  though  sncli 
result  is  not  deemed  a  meritorious  ground  for  the  applica- 
tion. Moreover  when  the  defendant  comes  to  show  cause 
against  the  information  being  filed,  he  may  practically  get 
rid  of  the  rule,  if  he  can  produce  affidavits  sho%?ing  the^ 
truth  of  the  libel,  for  then  the  question  can  usually  only" 
be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  a  jury  on  an  ordinary  in- 
dictment, and  the  special  remedy  will  be  superfluous.'*         ^ 

IndietmeM  for  lihd  and  charge  before  jimlices,—^ 
"When  the  remedy  chosen  is  an  ordinary  indictment  for 
libel,  there  is  the  further  choice  of  proceeding,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  summons  or  warrant  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  As  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  all 
charges  for  indictable  offences,  there  is  no  pecuEarity  in  the 

1  K.  V  Lftwson,  1  Q.  B.  48G  ;  E.  v  Marsliall,  4  E.  &  B.  475. 
8  4  &  5  W,  &  M.  c.  18,  §  2.     The  security  is  only  201,  ain 
eonrt  \«^ill  not  order  higher  security. — R»  v  Brook,  2  T.  R.  190, 
»  48  Geo.  III.  c.  6ft,  §  1,        *  R.  t?  Eve,  5  A.  &  E.  780. 


proceeding,    as    regards    the    preliminaTy    stage   in   this 
offence,* 

Prdiminarif  Maring  before  justices  of  the  p€4tm. — 
A  defendant  charged  before  justices  of  the  peace  with  an 
indictable  offence  may  usually  mnke  the  same  defence  as  if 
he  was  on  his  trial  before  a  jury,  unless  some  Statute  re- 
stricts it  Yet  this  amplitude  is  neither  necessary  nor 
proper.  All  that  the  justices  have  to  do  is  to  see,  that  there 
is  Rprimtt  facie  case  made  out,  and  it  is  no  part  of  their 
business  to  go  minutely  into  the  evidence  and  weigh  the 
conflicting  details,  this  being  the  function  of  the  juiy  assisted 
by  the  presiding  judge,  who  alone  can  do  it  thoroughly 
and  conclusively.  And  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  call 
witnesses  who  can  give  evidence  on  his  behalC^  It  is  true, 
that  this  initiatory  stage  is  often  the  most  attractive  feature 
to  prosecutors  when  tliey  elect  a  criminal  remedy,  for 
they  consider  the  publicity  and  disgrace  of  being  examined 
before  tlie  committing  justice  as  not  only  easing  the  smart 
of  indignation,  but  in  some  measure  enhancing  the  punish- 
ment. The  origin  of  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  to  arrest 
libellers  and  commit  them  for  trial  is  somew^hat  obsciu^e, 
but  on  a  search  made  for  120  years  before  1820,  they  had 
exercised  the  power,  and  indeed  their  commission  from  tlie 
first  origin  of  their  office  in  34  Edward  II L  embmced  all 
offences  connected  with  a  breach  of  the  peace.^  In  case  of 
seditious^  immoral,  and  blasphemous  libels,  as  there  is  sub- 
stantially no  mode  of  justifying  them,  witnesses  for  the 
defendant  can  seldom  be  of  use  before  the  committing 
justices,  except  to  support  the  denial  of  publication.  But 
iu  case  of  defamatory  libels^  the  defendant  was  allowed  by 
Statute  to  plead  the  truth  of  the  libel  and  to  call  evidence 
in  support  of  such  plea  at  his  trial^  Nevertheless,  as  this 
w'as  only  an  additional  plea  for  use  at  the  trial,  and  not 
before  it,  it  has  been  held  that  the  benefit  of  witnesses  and 
evidence  on  the  defendant's  behalf  to  support  such  plea 
cannot  be  anticipated  at  this  preliminary  hearing;  that 
they  must  be  reserved  for  the  trial  alone,  and  that  the 
justices  ought  not  to  admit  any  such  evidence  of  the 


1  11  &  12  Vic.  c,  42,  As  to  justicoB'  wBrrants  to  arrefit  hbellere 
ftee  2  Paters.  Com.  (Per8.)  152.  ^  30  &  31  Vie.  c,  35.  «  Bvil^t 
r  Conant,  J  B.  &  B.  57 L  *  6  &  7  N'ni.  ^:.  ^^. 


defendant  at  alL*  Should  the  justices  commit  the  defendant 
for  trial,  the  latter  hfis  a  right  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  and 
no  discretion  to  refuse  moderate  bail  is  given  to  them.^ 

In  some  very  aggravated  cases  the  justices  however, 
besides  taking  bail  for  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer 
at  the  trial,  or  instead  of  committal  for  trial,  may  exact 
sureties  of  the  peace  in  the  meantime.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  course,  and  is  only  justifiable  if  the  justices  are 
satisfied,  that  the  libel  and  the  conduct  of  the  defendant 
are  sucli,  that  it  can  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  the  de- 
fendant will  assault  or  threaten  the  prosecutor  in  the  mean- 
time. And  this  will  probably  seldom  be  made  out ;  nor 
indeed  is  any  collateral  resfci'aint  of  this  kind  on  the  de- 
fendant required,  when  he  is  once  committed  for  trial, 
seeing  that  such  committal  is  itself  a  binding  him  over  to 
good  behaviour  till  the  triaL^  And  justices  may  in  some 
cases  also  bind  over  the  defendant  to  find  sureties  for  good 
behaviour  for  a  reasonable  fixed  time.* 

Arrest  ofliheMer  h)/ judge's  vxmTant — In  1808  power  . 
was  given  to  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  division  to  issue 
his  warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged  with  misde- 
meanour, including  libel,  and  when  the  party  is  appre- 
hended and  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  latter 
may  commit  the  party,  in  defiiult  of  two  sureties,  to  appear 
and  answer  the  charge.^  And  it  was  once  keenly  debated 
how  far  it  was  lawful,  before  indictment  found,  to  arrest  a 
libeller  on  the  old  theory  prevalent  in  the  time  of  the 
trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  that  a  libel  was  a  constructive 
breach  of  the  peace.^^  But,  as  already  stated,  justices,  in 
the  ordinaiy  way,  may  now  often  apprehend  a  defendant 
when  the  charge  of  the  offence  has  been  made  before  them, 

1  R.  V  Garden,  4  Q.  B,  D.  1,         =  11  &  12  Vic,  c.  42,  §  23* 

3  See  1  Pat.  Coin,  (Pcrs.)  192,  206. 

*  Haylock  i;  Spark,  1  E.  &  B.  471.  When  the  seven  bishops  were 
preaaed  by  James  II,  to  enter  into  a  recognisance^  tliey  answered  that 
there  was  no  precedent  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  being- 
bound  in  recognisance  for  a  misdemeanour,  even  if  their  refusal  was 
a  misdemeanour.  The  Lord  Chancelloe  Jeffbets  said  there  were 
precedentfl  for  it,  but  being-  desired  to  name  one,  he  named  none. 
The  Archbiehop  thereon  declared  he  had  the  advice  of  the  best 
counsel  and  they  had  warned  him  of  tfiis.^ — Clarend,  St  Letters, 

^  48  Geo.  IIL  c.  5%  §  1.  «  23  Pari  Deb.  m4;  36  Pari.  Deb. 
1170;  2  PaL  Com,  (Pers.)  152. 


Form  mid  trial  of  the  imUetment  or  infortrmtion 

f&r  libel. — One  rale  as  to  the  form  of  indictmeot  or 
inforraatioa  has  hitherto  been,  that  the  very  words  of 
the  lihel  must  be  set  out,  and  not  merely  their  purport^ 
for  the  court  must  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  M^orda 
are  libellous,  and  is  not  bound  to  take  the  prosecutor's 
construction  of  them.  And  if  the  words  are  not  so  set 
out,  then,  after  verdict  of  guilty,  such  verdict  will  be  set 
aside  either  in  arrest  of  judgment  or  on  error.  Thus,- 
when  the  defendant  had  been  indicted  for  an  obscene  libel 
contained  in  a  book,  but  the  words  of  the  book  were  not  all 
set  out  in  the  indictment^  the  court  on  error  reversed  the 
judgment  1  An  indictment  for  libel  cannot  be  tried  at 
qwarter  sessions  unless  the  libel  is  obscene ;  this  rule  being 
laid  down  by  statute  probably  because  such  trial  frequently 
involves  questions  of  law  of  an  intricate  nature/^  And  in 
order  to  comply  wdth  the  nde  as  to  indictments  requiring 
io  be  preferred  in  tlie  county  where  the  offence  is  committed, 
it  is  held  that  the  place  of  offence  is  either  the  place  where 
the  libel  was  composed  with  the  intent  to  publish  it  else- 
where, or  the  place  where  it  was  actually  pubhsliedj  and 
the  latter  is  generally  chosen.^  Indeed,  it  was  strenuously 
urged  in  the  prosecution  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  in  1820,  that 
there  was  no  crime  tOl  the  actual  publication,  and  what 
preceded  that  stage  was  no  more  iudictable  or  cognisable 
by  the  law  than  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  mind ;  and 
hence  that  the  place  of  actual  publication  was  the  only 
place  where  the  ofifence  was  committed.  But  the  Court 
lield,  that  the  mere  composing  in  one  place  with  an  intent 
to  j)ub]ish  in  another  place,  followed  up  by  the  actual 
publication  in  that  other  place,  rendered  the  offence  iudict- 
able in  either  of  the  two  places.*  In  ordinary  cases  the 
indictment  can  only  be  tried  at  the  Eussizes  or  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  but  if  a  criminal  information  has  issued,  or 
the  indictment  has  been  removed  by  certiorari,  tlieu  it  may 
be  tried  in  tlie  Queen's  Bench  division,  and  with  the  henefit 
of  a  special  jury. 

How  Jwr  truth  of  ths  Hbd  h  a  defence  in  crlmimd 
proceedinffs, — Whether  the  truth  of  the  libel  coidd  for- 
merly be  pro^'ed  in  answer  to  an  indictment  or  criminal 

Bradkugb  tJ  R„  3  Q.  B.  D.  G25  \  Wright  r  Ckmei\ts,3  B.&  M4, 
503.      ^3^$  Vic.  Q,  38.      '  11  v  Burdett^ 4 B.  &  K\i\. ^^,      "^  VXiA. 
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inlbrmation  haa  long  been  disputed.  The  earlj  statutes  as 
to  soandahim  magnatuvi  aeem  to  have  assumed  that  the 
libel  was  false,  and  the  epithet  "false"  was  part  of  the  olJ 
description  o-f  tiie  ofieDce.  The  Eoman  law  seemed  not 
clear  as  to  the  truth  of  the  libel  being  any  defence.  And 
Hudson  took  credit  for  the  Star  Chamber  having  discovered 
the  important  truth,  that  a  libel  is  not  the  less  a  libel  that 
it  is  true,  as  if  the  doctrine  had  only  been  then  recently 
established,!  Coke  also  says,  that  a  libeller  was  not  allowed 
to  prove  the  trnfch  of  the  libel,  because  he  ought  not  to  have 
revenged  himself  against  the  libelled  party  in  this  way, 
which  was  like  taking  tlie  law  into  his  own  bands,^  Yet 
Bacon  blamed  Coke  for  this  doctrine  about  truth  being  an 
inadmissible  defence,  showing  that  the  doctrine  had  never 
been  clearly  settled.^ 

The  iirst  clear  enunciation  of  the  rule  has  been  ascribed 
to  Lord  Jiiaymond,  C.  J.  In  the  case  of  K  i;  Franklin,  part  of 
the  defence  was,  that  the  libel  wag  not  proved  to  be  false. 
The  Attorney-General  Yorke  said  it  mattered  not  whether 
it  was  true  or  false,  and  that  it  was  for  the  judge  to  say  if  it 
was  a  libel,  and  not  for  the  jury.   Lord  Baymond^  C.  J.,  said 


^  Hudflon's  Star  Ch.  c.  11.         ^  5  Co.  254. 

3  Bac.  Letters.  The  defender  of  the  Star  Cliariiber  gave  hiH 
reaBons  for  this  doctrine  tliUii :  "  As  to  the  ^osa  error  tkit  has  crept 
into  the  world,  that  it  is  not  a  Ubol  if  it  be  trtie,  it  hath  ever  been 
agreed  that  it  ia  not  the  matter  but  the  manner  which  13  puniBhabTe. 
For  libelling  against  a  common  stnnupet  ia  as  great  an  offence  as 
against  an  honest  woman,  and  perhaps  more  dangeroua  to  tha  breach 
of  the  peace.  For  aa  the  woman  Biiid  she  woiiH  never  grieve  to 
have  been  told  of  her  red  nose  if  she  Imd  not  o^e  indeed,  neither  is 
it  a  ground  to  examine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  libel,  because  it 
it  is  suhjudice^  whether  it  be  a  libel  or  not*  For  that  takes  away 
Muhjectum  qmmtionUj  and  detenaines  it  to  be  no  libel  by  admitting 
the  defeniTant  to  prove  the  truth,  and  the  defendant  in  that  case 
ouglit  to  plead  a  justification  and  demur  in  law  ;  but  if  he  pleads 
not  guilty,  the  question  is  gone  whether  it  be  a  libel  or  noV^^Mud^ 
sonss  j^iar  Ch,  p.  ii.  c,  11.  In  the  Seven  Bisliopa  case.  Powell,  J,, 
and  HoLLowAY,  J.,  held  that  faleehood  was  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
a  libel  J  and  so  Holt  has  said.  But  at  the  date  of  Fox's  bill  the  judgc^s 
gave  their  opinion,  that  falsehood  was  not  necessary  to  be  alleged. — 
19  FarL  Dek  599.  Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  said  in  1770  that  the  w^ord 
**  false  "hjid  been  for  many  years  left  out  in  the  information  a« 
being  superfluous.  It  t?  Almon^  20  St.  Tr.  837.  It  was  said  that 
Lord  3fansiieM  was  not  quite  accurate ^  aa  the  word  was  inserted 
at  leaBt  in  E.  v  Owen,  U  BL  Tr,  1^^  ^,A,\)>^  Vlb^. 


the  jury  had  only  to  be  satisfied  that  the  publication  was  in 
fact  made,  and  that  the  innendoea  were  proved  ;  but  as  to 
the  writin<,'  beitig  a  Ube],  it  was  for  the  judge  aloue,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  and  if  he  went  wrong  on  the  law,  the  court 
conld  correct  him.  The  jury,  in  that  case,  found  a  verdict 
of  guilty  of  pubhshing  the  libeL^  In  a  case  of  1789,  the 
judges  were  consulted,  and  all  held,  that  the  truth  of  a  libel 
was  not  to  be  left  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
or  information ;  that  tbat  doctrine  was  firmly  settled,  and 
was  essential  to  the  good  order  of  society.  That  the  word 
'*  false  "  was  found  in  all  the  ancient  forms  of  informations 
and  indictments,  but  that  that  word  was  applicable  not  to 
the  propositions  contained  in  the  paper,  but  to  the  aggregate 
i^riminal  result,  just  as  the  w^ords  "false  traitor'*  were 
always  used.  That  the  information  would  be  good  without 
the  use  of  the  word  **  false/'  which  was  a  merely  formal 
epithet.  A  criminal  intention  need  not  be  proved^  except 
where  a  special  statute  requires  it,  for  a  libel  is  a  firebrand, 
and  he  who  scatters  it  scatters  death,^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  time  when  truth  ceased  to 
be  allowed  as  a  defence  to  a  criminal  proceeding,  its  sound 
policy,  as  the  general  rule,  has  been  vindicated  The 
reason  given  is,  that  if  the  truth  of  a  libel  were  a  defence, 
it  would  cause  the  prosecutor  to  explain  away  points  in 
his  former  history,  which  had  long  been  forgotten  and 
should  not  be  revived,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  could 
be  of  no  possible  use  except  to  rake  up  old  scandals  and 
gratify  the  malignity  of  some  personal  eneniy.^ 

De/efice  of  puhlicatton  by  reason  of  public  benefiL^ 
A  new  defence  not  known  to  the  common  law,  but  of  great 
importance  in  a  free  country,  where  the  discussion  of  every 
subject  interesting  to  one's  fellow-citizens  is  part  of  daily 


1  It  appeared  from  the  case  of  R.  v  Perry,  5  T.  R.  454,  that  a  rule 
to  set  aside  the  verdict  in  Franklin's  case  was  diijcharged.  The 
defendant  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  100^,j  to  be  iraprisoned 
for  one  year,  and  to  find  surety  for  good  beliavioiir  for  fievon  years 
(himself  and  two  others).— R.  v  Franklin,  17  8t  Tr.  676.  In  a  case  in 
1735  of  R.  V  Zenger,  17  Bt  Tr.  678,  another  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  the  trnih  of  the  Ubeh  and  the  court  of  Now  York  (which  pro- 
fessed to  administer  EngU«h  law)  declared  that  the  tnith  could  not 
ba  allowed  to  be  proved.  The  jury  in  that  case  took  the  matter  into 
tlieir  own  han<is,  and  found  the  prisoner  not  guUly. 

J*  X^i^  StockdalQ,  22  St  Tr,  302,  »  U  Pautl.  ISi^,  ^^3^ 


life,  was  introduced  in  1843  by  the  Libel  act  It  is  true 
tliat  the  defence  ia  only  allowed  in  criminal  proceedings  for 
a  defamatory  libel,  but  as  these  often  nearly  touch  the 
liberties  of  all,  this  is  a  substantial  Ijoon ;  and  moreover, 
in  civil  actionSj  the  same  defence  is  practically  open  under 
another  name— that  of  justification  on  the  ground  that  the 
libel  was  tnie,^  This  is  the  kind  of  defence  which  often 
arises  when  newspaper  attacks  upon  character  are  com- 
plained of,  and  the  main  difficulty  is,  whether  the  whole 
scope  of  the  article  or  comment  is  to  impute  some  conduct 
w^hich,  if  true,  would  injure  private  character.  The  de- 
fence ia,  that  on  any  trial  of  an  indictment  or  information 
for  a  defamatory  libel,  the  defendant  may  plead,  that  the 
publication  of  the  alleged  libel  was  true^  and  was  for  the 
public  benefit  In  order  to  know  liow  far  this  defence 
may  be  urged^  it  is  necessary  to  decide  what  is  a  defema- 
tory  Ubel ;  because  the  defence  is  only  allowed  in  such  a 
case.  And  a  defamatory  libel,  as  abeady  noticed,  does 
not  include  a  seditious,  blasphemous,  or  obscene  libeL 
Another  peculiarity  relating  to  the  Justification  of  the 
truth  of  a  libel  is,  that,  as  it  is  seldom  confined  to  one 
fact  but  to  seveml,  the  w  hole  of  the  main  facts  must  be 
stated  in  the  pleading,  so  as  to  let  the  adversary  know  in 
time,  and  be  prepared  to  disprove  them ;  and  the  wliole 
must  also  be  proved,  as  it  is  not  enougli  to  prove  only 
a  few  of  the  imputations.  And  while  in  civil  actions  a 
partial  justification  is  no  defence,  yet  it  sometimes  miti- 
gates damages ;  so  in  criminal  proceedings  a  like  partial 
justification  may  be  taken  into  cousidemtion  in  mitigating 
the  punishment,  though  sometimes  it  has  the  contrary 
effect  also  of  aggravating  it^ 

Efeet  of  not  mntrmlictmg  or  promptly  prosecutinff 
de/amatiou. — Another  ciiTAimstance  sometimes  met  wdtli 
among  the  defences  of  those  charged  with  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  defamation  is^  that  tlie  person  defamed  has 
long  known  of  the  imputation,  and  has  not  hitherto  con- 
tradicted or  refuted  it;  in  other  words,  it  is  urged  that 
silence  under  calumny  implies  consent,  and  implies  an 
admission  that  the  libel  is  true.  This  is  a  common 
■weapon  of  defence,  highly  prized  and  daily  used  among 

.^  GS:7  Vic.  c.  96.        »  R,  t)^&wcam,\^. %l1S.I]^^, 


all  imscnipiilous  champions  in  political  warfare.  Courts 
of  law  have,  however,  refuserl  in  this  matter  to  set  up  a 
rule  in  open  conflict  with  higher  males  of  conduct.  It 
was  laid  down  hy  the  court  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Newman 
for  libelling  Dr.  Achilli,  that  silence  under  the  fouleat 
imputations  is  no  legal  proof,  nor  even  admissible  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  matter  imputed.^  Courts  will  not 
allow  a  lying  calumny  to  be  published,  even  though  it  has 
been  published  over  and  over  before ;  and  as  to  which,  all 
til  at  can  be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that  the  calumniator  had 
not  yet  been  suitably  punished. 

Fmii'tions  of  juries  in  demdiug  in  libel  cases. — How- 
ever difficult  it  is  to  define  a  libel,  especially  one  alleged 
to  be  seditious  or  blasphemous,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that,  when  all  the  facts  came  to  be  explained  and 
every  view  presented  and  discussed,  a  jury  would  be  able 
to  relieve  judges  from  any  further  trouble.  But  owing  to 
a  course  of  practice  which  was  said,  in  1782,  to  have  been 
pretty  uniform  since  the  Revolution,  judges  had  come  to 
reg:ard  juries  as  having  no  other  function  except  to  decide 
w^hether  the  piece  of  paper  containing  the  alleged  libel 
was  in  point  of  fact  pubhahed  ;  and  if  this  was  decided  in 
the  afiirmative,  the  judges  took  on  themselves  to  do  the 
rest  and  say  whether  the  defendant  was  guilty  or  not 
guUty,  thereby  exclusively  determining  not  only  the  con- 
struction and  effect  of  the  words  used,  but  the  intention 
of  the  libeller.  The  opinions  of  lawyei-s  and  leading  states- 
men were  divided  as  to  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
the  majority  of  lawyers  perhaps  defending  the  Court,  and 
the  majority  of  leading  statesmen  clearly  impugning  it  It 
was  contended  by  Erskine,  that  the  obnoxious  doctrine  had 
been  introduced  in  1731,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Eaymond,  C  J., 
and  had  been  held  pretty  uniformly  for  sixty  years,  wliilo 
Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  and  the  jadges  said  it  had  been  so  held 
since  the  Eevolution^  Burke  said,  that  such  a  doctrine, 
w^hensoever  introduced,  tended  to  annihilate  the  benefit  of 
tiial  by  jm^,- 

Nature  of  the  eonieutkm  as  to  judges'  ruling  before 
Fox's  Act. — This  dispute  between  judges  and  statesmen, 
so  memorable  a  century  ago,  and  even  yet  wholesome  to 


^  R  t'  Newwan,  I  E.  ^  B.  558.        *  Butke^  l^&U.  qtvIa^i^V 
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imresti^le;  arose  io  the  foUonii^  isaimer.  In  the  tzxal  of 
the  Dcim  of  St  AsatjA,  Bnll^,  J.,  the  ptendiiig  jmj^  held 
ihst  aH  the  judges  aince  tbe  Bevulnliiiii  had,  in  cfiminal 
trkb  for  scditkm  and  Hbel,  put  Ifae  qfoeslioiis  to  Ibe  jury 
lhii3 : — ^1.  WTiether  the  defendaot  is  gnflty  of  pablishing 
tbe  libel;  2,  whether  the  inneiidocs  or  aYerments  are 
tme  ;  Z.  whether  it  is  a  Kbel  or  doc  The  two  first  were 
for  the  jury;  the  last  for  the  jadga  If  the  defendEuit 
disputed  that  it  was  a  lihel^  he  ought  to  demur  to  the 
indictment  ^  Ernkme's  whole  contention  for  tbe  defendant 
in  that  and  other  cases  was,  that  the  words,  where  no  indi- 
yidnal's  reputation  was  concerned,  could  not  be  known  to  be 
libeUous  till  all  tbe  surrounding  dieumstanoes  were  proved, 
and  that  none  but  the  jury  were  capable  of  saying  whether, 
when  so  explained,  the  wor<fe  were  libeUons ;  for  they  might 
be  either  dangerously  wicked  and  seditious^  or  innocent  and 
higlJy  meritorious,  when  these  eirciimslances  were  taken 
into  connection  with  the  words  used.  On  the  other  hand 
Lord  Mansfield  and  the  majority  of  the  judges  answered, 
that  when  the  words,  taken  apart  from  aU  explanation, 
were  read  by  the  judge  and  deemed  by  him  Ubellous,  they 
were  an  offence  per  se,  and  all  the  surroundir^  circum- 
stances, when  shown,  were  at  most  mere  matter  of  excuse 
with  which  the  jury  had  nothing  to  da  This  mode  of 
viewing  the  functions  of  juries  obviously  assumed — 1,  that 
a  Ubel  consisted  of  the  words  without  any  context  or  sur- 
rijonding  circumstances ;  and  2,  that  a  Mbel  was  a  con* 
structive  breach  of  the  peace  and  illegal  per  se.  A  Ubel, 
however,  cannot  be  viewed  as  necessarily  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  therefore  as  necessarily  illegal  per  se  ;  and 
if  so,  it  cannot  be  known  by  any  person  whether  the 
words  amount  to  a  libel,  till  the  context  and  surrounding 
facts  are  known  and  considered  at  the  same  tima  In 
short,  Erskine  contended,  that  libel,  that  is  to  say,  a  series 
of  words,  cannot,  any  more  than  a  blow  on  the  body,  be 
pronounced  an  offence  per  se,  or  a  breach  of  the  peace,  imtil 
the  facts  are  known  wMch  surround  the  uttering  and  show 
tbe  intention.  A  blow  may  be  shown  to  be  in  self-defence 
or  given  to  prevent  some  other  crime;  and  so  words  uttered 
,  according  to  the  object  and  intention  the  time,  the 


may  I 


^  JR.  V  Dean  o£  St,  iLBa^\l\^\.'Iu^l. 
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place,  the  manner^  and  all  the  circumstances,  meritorious 
and  appropriate.  The  mere  words  and  the  mere  blow  thus 
cannot  be  taken  per  se  apart  from  their  sun  onnding  circum- 
stances, and  none  hut  a  jurj  can  pronounce  conclusively 
whether  an  oifencc  has  been  committed  or  uoL 

Unsath/actorp  sfate  of  law  before  Fox* 8  Act — The 
origin  of  this  conspicuous  failure  of  justice,  to  which  the 
law  of  hhel  was  brought,  has  indeed  never  been  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Dunniag,  Wedderburn,  and  Olynn, 
reviewed  the  older  cases,  and  contended  that  there  was 
no  sound  legal  authority  for  such  an  alleged  usurpation 
on  the  province  of  the  jury>  When  consulted  on  i'ox'a 
Bill,  the  judges  admitted,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  fiod  a  verdict  of  not  gnOty.'^  And  in  several  cases  ^ 
the  jury  insisted  on  finding  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  not- 
withstanding  the  judge's  direction.  And  Lord  Lough- 
borough said,  when  law  and  fiict  were  blended,  it  had 
always  been  the  undoubted  right  of  the  jury  to  decide.* 
And  of  the  same  opinion  was  Lord  Camden.^  T^Hiatever 
the  preponderance  of  legal  authority  had  been  before,  the 
issue  came  to  be,  whether  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
libel  was  a  question  of  fact  or  a  q^uestiou  of  law ;  and  in 
the  end  the  legislature,  by  Fox*s  Act,  declared  that  in  future 
it  must  be  treated  as  a  (Question  of  fact  and  left  to  the  jury. 
That  the  law  could  not  be  left  as  it  had  been  for  many  years 
before,  came  to  be  widely  felt  by  all  the  leading  statesmen 
during  the  contests  of  Erskiue  as  the  champion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  On  this  state  of  things  Wedderburn 
observed,  a  century  ago,  as  follows :— *'  While  matters 
continue  on  their  present  footings  while  judges  think  the 
intention  a  matter  of  law  cognizable  only  by  them,  and 
juries  imagine  this  to  be  an  encroachment  on  their  juris- 
diction, they  will  be  eternally  at  vaiiance.  Juries  think- 
ing law  and  liberty  to  be  at  stake,  and  judges  standing  up 
for  their  own  authority  and  what  they  consider  tlie  cause 
of  order,  neither  will  give  up  the  contest  till  the  land 
become  one  scene  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  most 
audacious  libellers,   secure   in   the  opposition  of  juries, 

1  16  Pari.  Hist  1279.  ^  W  Pari  Eist  564.  ^  Busbeira 

caee.e  8LTr.4G7  ;  The  Seven  Bialiops'  case,  12  St.  Tr,  183  ;  Owcn'a 
caee,  18  St.  Tr,  1203  ;  and  WoodfaH^s  case^  20  SU  Tt,  ^1Q. 

*  29  Furl  HhL  1297.        ^  ibid.  729, 


laagh  at  all  the  terrors  of  €x  oficia  infomiations.  The 
Attorney-General,  with  ail  hk  power,  is  despised.  Like 
an  old  wom-oat  scarecrow  in  a  field,  his  heaid  is  ZDade  a 
roosting  place,  or  something  worse^  by  these  obscene 
birds.  It  is  time  for  ns  to  reconcile  the  practice  of  the 
law  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.'*  ^ 

Modem  practice  since  Fox 9  Ad  09  to  ^^metiot^  of 
Juries  m  libd  eases. — It  is  now,  however,  of  little  oonse- 

?nence  to  trace  how  the  doctrine  arose  which  gave  rise  to 
oxB  Act  lord  Mansfield,  C,  J.,  in  the  considered  judg- 
ment in  1770,  seemed  to  assume  that  the  libel,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  form  of  words  was  per  se  unlawftd,  and  this 


»  Wedderbum,  M.R,  16  Fori  HIM  1294.  Buskk  sdd  tbat  h 
CQuId  onl  T  accotmt  for  the  doetiiDe  of  the  jot^es  by  supposing,  thiit 
the  Star  Chamber  had  lK)iTOwed  the  doctiine  from  tlie  Herman  law, 
and  that  when  the  Star  Oiamber  fell,  the  disembodied  spirit  migrated 
inlr)  Westminster  Hall  and  long  kept  tip  its  unhaOowed  work.— 
17  ParL  Mht  47.  "The  monstrous  absurdity,  the  glaring^  iniquity 
of  the  judges'  doctrine  as  to  libel?,  is  so  plain,  so  palpable,  that  if 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  common  sense,  to  the  feelings  aod  heads  ' 
isMkm^f—PtrS^L  Gbjnn,  M,P.,  U  ParL  ffiJ^L  1141. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  in  defence  of  the  judges  ;  '*The 
coDehtmction  of  libels  belongs  by  law  and  precedent  to  the  judge' 
and  not  to  the  jnry,  because  it  is  a  point  of  law  of  which  they  are 
not  qualified  to  judge.  Without  such  a  rule  all  would*  be  confusion^ 
eontradictiony  and  absurdity.  The  law  would,  like  Joseph's  coat, 
becoiDe  nothing  but  a  ridiculous  patchwork  of  many  shreds  and 
many  coloursr^a  mere  sick  man's  dream  without  coherence,  inithout 
Older — a  vn\d  chaos  of  jarring  iind  heterogeneous  principles,  which 
would  deviate  farther  and  farther  from  hannony." — SoL-Gen^  Thur- 
low^mParL  HuL  1146. 

Lord  Camden  was  entitled  to  the  chief  credit  of  Fox's  Act,  as  he  had 
taken  up  the  subject  before  Erskine^  and  adhered  to  it  to  the  last.  It 
took  twenty  years  to  pass  Fox's  act^  and  it  passed  to  179*2,  LORJ> 
Bathurst,  Ex-Chancel  lor,  protested  again«t  it  as  completely  takmg 
away  the  rights  of  judges.  And  he  and  Loeds  Thurlciw  and  Kekyok 
solemnly  recorded  their  protest,  that  it  would  prove  the  confusion 
and  destmction  of  the  law  of  England,^29  Part  EhL  550,  581. 

Kbskine  aaid  that  ^*  the  doctrine  of  the  judges  was  too  absurd  to 
be  acted  upon — too  distorted  in  principle  to  admit  of  consistency 
in  practice^it  was  contraband  in  law,  and  could  only  be  smuggled 
by  those  who  introduced  it — it  required  great  talents  and  great  odt 
dress  to  hide  its  defonnity  ;  in  vulgar  hands  it  became  contemptible/' 
' — 1  Ersh  Sp,  343,  Ixmn  Mansfield,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that 
**  all  this  jealousy  of  leaving  the  law  to  the  court  as  in  other  cases. 
BO  tn  the  case  of  hbelajwus  iutlie  present  state  of  things  puerile  raui 
and  declanmtionf—Ihid,  379. 
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may  have  been  on  the  hj^othesis  that  all  words  pi*wid 
facie  libellous  were^er  $e  a  constnictive  breach  of  the  peace.^ 
For  this  last  was  apparently  once  a  current  assumption  as 
to  libel,  till  Lord  Camden's  review  of  the  law,  and  even  to 
a  still  later  date.^  But  Fox's  libel  act,  in  1792,  expressly 
laid  down  the  rule,  that  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  or 
information  for  libel,  the  jury  may  give  a  f^eneral  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  pat  in  issue, 
and  were  not  bound  to  confine  their  verdict  to  mere  proof 
of  publication.^  While  at  the  same  time  it  declared,  that  the 
judge  shall  in  his  discretion  give  his  opinion  and  direction 
to  the  juiy  on  the  matter  in  issue  as  in  other  criminal 
cases»*  The  effect  of  Fox's  Act  as  to  the  part  pla3"ed  Ijy 
a  juiy  in  all  indictments  for  libel  has  been  sometimes 
described  bb  this,  that  nothing  is  punished  criminally  as 
a  libel,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  twelve  honest  independent 
and  intelligent  men  it  is  mischievous,  and  ought  to  be 
punished.^  And  thus  it  is  seen  how  important  is  the 
part  which  juries  play  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
of  libel« 
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1  R.  V  Woodfall,  20  St  Tn  919.  »  See  1  Pat.  Com.  (Pers,)  192. 
See  also  ante,  p.  148.  a  52  Geo.  IIL  c.  60.  *  Ibid.  §  2. 

5  L,  Kenyori,  B.  v  CutheM,  27  St.  Tr.  G75,  quoted  ante,  p.  81. 
5  Campbeirs  L,  Ch.,  350, 

€  »'  Speaking-  to  a  jury  is  in  a  manner  speaking  to  the  nation  at 
large  and  flying  for  sanctuary  to  its  uni vernal  justice." — Ersk.  Bp. 

*'  If  juries  are  fallible,  to  what  other  tribunul  aliall  we  appeal  V  "^ 
Junius. 

'•'  Libel  is  foutided  entirely  on  public  opinion.  There  is  no  other 
standard  by  which  it  can  be  measured  or  aRcertained.  Who  tlien  so 
proppr  as  the  people  to  determine  the  point?'' — Wedderhurn^M.F, 
16  Pari  Hist  1294. 

**  Who  shall  have  the  care  of  the  liberty  of  the  pre&s  —the  judges 
or  the  people  of  England?  The  jury  are  the  people  of  England. 
The  judges  are  mdependent  men  I  Be  it  so.  But  are  they  totally 
beyond  the  possibility  of  cornjption  from  the  Crown  ?  Is  it  im- 
possible to  ebow  them  favour  in  any  vviiy  whatever  ?  The  truth  is, 
they  possibly  may  be  corrupted— juries  never  can  1  What  would 
be  tlie  effect  of  giving  judges  the  whole  control  of  the  press  ? 
Nothing  would  appear  that  could  be  disagreeable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Aa  well  might  an  act  of  Parliament  pass  tliat  nothing  shall 
be  printed  or  publislied  but  pjinegyries  ou  ministers.  In  the  full 
catalogue  of  crimes  there  is  not  one  so  fit  to  be  determined  by 
a  jury  as  lihe!.''^Xord  Camdm,  29  Farl  Hist.  1404. 

**  Reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  moderation  and  good  sQuwi  <il 
jUTles,  popular  in  their  ori^ii^  popular  in  t\ieir  le&^^,^vi^^^xm 


FunHion  of  judge  tm  cHmimal  Irto/  /or  libel.— ^ow 

that  Fox's  Act  baa  decided  that  both  fact  and  law  must  be 
left  to  the  jury  on  the  issue  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  in 
cTiminal  proceedings  for  libel,  the  chief  point  left  to  the 
judge  by  that  Act  was,  bow  far  he  should  state  his  own 
opinion  to  the  jury.    Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  aid  he  was  com- 
manded by  the  Libel  Act  to  state  to  juries  what  his  opinion 
was  as  to  the  alleged  libelloa^  p^per;  and  be  gave  hia. 
opinion  in  one  case  tbat  it  was  a  libel,  but  the  jury  foun(l^^| 
that  it  was  not^     And  his  practice  was  always  to  state  his^^ 
own  opinion  in  such  cases ;  and  so  it  was  the  practice  of 
Lord  EUenborongh,  C.  J-,  the  next  jud^  in  succession,  as       i 
he  told  Hone  on  his  trial,^    He  said  such  had  been  the  law 
before  Fox's  Act,  as  to  the  duty  of  judges,  and  that  Act 
made  no  difference  in  the  matter.     And  Lord  Campbell 
said,  that  other  judges  took  the  same  ^iew  of  their  duty.^ 

But  modem  judges  act  otherwise.  The  rule  followed  by 
judges  in  other  criminal  cases  is  for  the  judge  not  to  give 
his  opinion  on  the  veiy  same  matter  as  that  on  which  the 
jury  are  required  to  give  theirs.  He  explains  collateral 
matters,  strips  the  evidence  of  what  is  inadmissible  and 
irrelevant,  but  he  refrains  from  giving  his  individual 
opinion  as  to  guilt  or  innocence,  for  that  woidd  be  to 
influence  the  jury  and  prejudice  their  minds.  And  this 
view  is  taken  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Fox's  Act,  in 
apportioning  the  duty  between  the  judge  and  the  jury.* 

Finalitp  of  verdict  of  jury  on  indictment — Though 
in  civil  actions  the  verdict  of  a  jury  may  be  set  aside  as 
in  other  cases  for  misdirection  and  other  contingencies,  it  la 


their  very  prejiidices,  taken  from  the  miiBS  of  the  people  and  imme- 
diately retiimJBg  to  that  mass  again.'' — Sir  J.  Mackintosh^  R,  v  Peltier, 
28  Si   Tr  529, 

1  R.  TJ  PerV,  2-2  St  Tr.  953,  *  Hone's  Trial.  »  3  Camp. 

C.  JJe.  51, 

^  Baylis  v  Lawrence,  11  A.  &  E,  9*20.  "It  has  been  the  course 
for  a  long  time  for  a  judge  in  cases  of  libel,  ag  in  other  cases  of  ti 
criminal  nature,  first  to  give  a  legal  definition  of  the  offence,  aod 
tlien  to  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  facts  necessary  to 
coimtitiite  that  offence  are  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  and  that 
whether  the  libel  is  the  subject  of  a  criminal  prosecotion  or  civil 
action/'— Parmiter  v  Coupland,  G  M.  S  W,  198, 

Lord  Dkfmak  said,  that,  when  a  judge  told  the  jury,  that  the  paper 

H'flS  in  point  of  law  a  libel,  be  virtually  repealed  Fox's  Act,— L 

£.  Denman^  Mem.  200. 
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diflferent  when  a  criminal  trial  has  taken  place  on  an 
ordinary  indictment  at  the  assizes.  In  the  case  of  acquittal 
the  rule  is  well  established,  that  whether  there  has  been 
misdirection  on  the  part  of  the  judge  or  any  other  irregu- 
larity, yet  if  the  verdict  is  one  of  acquittal,  the  Court  will 
not  open  up  that  verdict,  but  treat  it  as  iinai  and  irrever* 
aible,  the  rule  being,  that  no  defendant  shall  be  put  in 
peril  twice  by  a  criminal  trial  for  the  sfime  cause.^ 

If  the  verdict  has  been  that  of  "guilty/"  the  main  step 
next  open  to  the  defendant  is  a  motion  to  arrest  the  judg- 
ment, but  this  is  only  competent  when  there  is  on  the  face 
of  the  record  nothing  alleged  wdiich  a  court  of  law  can  see 
to  be  libellous.  Thus  when  the  Dean  of  St,  Asaph  had 
been  found  guilty  of  a  seditious  libel,  it  was  shown  after- 
wards that  on  tlie  face  of  the  record  the  words  were  not 
libellous,  and  so  the  defendant  had  judgment  in  his 
favour.2  And  this  arrest  of  judgment  is  no  bar  to  a  fresh 
indictment.^  The  arrest  of  judgment  in  such  cases  must 
he  moved  for  before  sentence  is  passed. 

But  while  such  is  the  practice  in  ordinary  indictments, 
wiiencver  a  criminal  information  has  been  filed  and  trietl, 
or  the  indictment  has  been  previously  removed  by  certiorari 
into  the  Queen's  Bench  division,  and  there  tried  also^  one 
advantage  is,  that  a  new  trial  may  be  moved  for  on  the 
ground  of  misdirection  and  the  other  grounds  available  in 
civil  actions.*  Nevertheless,  no  new  trial  will  be  granted 
after  a  verdict  of  acquittal.^  And  one  of  the  peculiarities 
is,  that  during  this  application  for  a  new  trial  the  defen- 
dant must  be  personally  in  court.**  The  reason  for  this  is 
said  to  be,  that  the  party  having  been  convicted,  and  so 
liable  to  punishment,  might  otherwise  escape.  "^ 

The  punhhrneMl  of  libel.'— Thowgh  the  development  of 
the  law  of  libel  has  been  slow,  yet  the  existence  of  the 
crime  known  by  this  name  had  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times  attracted  great  attention,  and  much  variety  of 

1  E.  V  Russell,  3  E.  &  B.  942 ;  K  v  Cohen,  1  Stark.  516.  =  R,  u 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  21  St  Tr.  1043;  Hearne  v  Stowell,  12  A.  &  B, 
73 h        ^  Winsor  -u  R.,  L,  K,,  1  Q.  B.  396 ;  Vaux  s  Case,  4  Rep.  45, 

*  R.  V  Holt,  5  T.  K.  436  ;  R.  v  Newman,  1  E.  &  B.  270 ;  R.  r 
Wlijtehouse,  DearsL  I  ;  U,  v  Fowler,  4  B.  &  Aid.  273.  ^  R.  v 

Manor,  4  M.  &  S.  337  ;  R.  v  Sutton,  5  B.  &  Ad.  62.  ^  Hv  Askew, 
3  M.  &  a  9 ;  li,  17  Fielder,  2  D.  &  K  46,  7  Kowland's  Case, 

2  Den.  372. 


treatment  is  observable.  The  ancients  as  usual  were  severe 
and  cniel  in  their  punishments,^  By  the  laws  of  Alfred  in 
cases  of  public  libel,  the  tongue  was  cut  out,  subject  to  its 
redemption  with  the  price  put  on  the  head.-  And  the  laws 
of  Edgar  and  Cnut  were  the  sanie.^  The  Star  (Jhamber, 
besides  fine  and  imprisonment  inflicted  on  infamous  libellers 
and  scandalers  of  the  state,  the  loss  of  ears ;  and  for  false 
scandal  on  the  judges  and  on  great  personages,  branding  on 
the  face  and  slitting  of  the  nose.*     Coke  says,  libelling 

^  By  the  law  of  Moses,  though  calumny  imd  falae  accusations 
were  denoimced,  it  m  not  clear  whether  any  punishment  wae  inflicteiL 
But  the  slandered  party  was  held  justified  in  beating  the  ftlanderer, 
provided  he  did  not  render  him  a  cripple  or  kill  him  ;  whereas,  if 
the  accusation  were  true^  the  slanderer  could  not  be  punif^hed, — ■ 
Michaelis  Com,  Art  291  §  2.  Deut  xxii.  13,  W,  Exorf.  xxii,  28. 
Among  the  Gentooa,  to  accuse  a  Brahtnin  of  the  weightier  erimesj 
subjected  the  accuser  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  a  liot  iron  of  ten 
fingers*  breadth  thrust  into  his  mouth. — Gent  Code^  c,  51.  Tlie  Lydiana, 
according  to  Coke,  bled  tlie  slanderer  in  the  tongue  and  the  listener 
in  tlie  ear, — 12  Rep.  35.  By  the  laws  of  Atliens  only  penalties  were 
inflicted)  and  thcso  varied  in  severity  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
imputed  offence.  Thus,  to  assert  that  a  soldior  threw  away  his 
shield  involved  a  penalty  of  500  dnichmaa.  By  tlie  laws  of  tlie 
Twelve  Tables,  the  penalty  of  fustigation  was  imposed  on  the  more 
at  rociouR  calumniators,  and  they  were  incapable  of  making  a  will — 
xii  Tables^  c.  9,  A  false  witness  was  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock 
{A.  Gdi  xx), though  at  a  later  period  the  punishment  was  arbitrjiry 
{iAB  D,  de  teJit).  In  the  Eoman  law  there  was  no  distinction  between 
criminal  and  civil  liability — a  fine  aa  w^ell  as  a  sum  in  name  of 
dnmages,  both  being  com]ieteTit,  And  tlie  ground  of  action  was 
always  viewed  rather  as  an  insult  to  the  person  than  a  depreciation 
of  the  personal  estate  of  the  party  slandered  CrcERo  said  the 
Decemvirs  made  libel  a  capital  offence, — Auff.  Civ.  Dei  ix.  6,  The 
Scotch  had  an  iron  collar  called  a  branks,  attached  by  a  chain 
to  a  pillar  or  tree  and  fixed  round  the  neck  of  scolding  wonien^ 
and  those  convicted  of  slander  and  defamation,  and  a  gag  entered 
the  mouth  and  bridled  the  tongue.— Burgh  Eec.  Aherd,  and  Edin, 
2  Wihon's  FrehisL  Ann.  516,  522. 

»  Wilk.  Leg.  Ang.  Sax.  41 ;  2  Inst  227.  a  ibid,- 
*  Pludson's  Star  Ch.  p.  iii,  c.  23.  In  one  case  where  the  blasphemous 
libel  consisted  *^  of  raising  Judaism  up  from  death  and  forbidding 
ttie  eating  of  swine's  fleah/^  Draake  the  libeller  was  sentenoed  by 
that  court  to  be  fed  with  swine'  b  flesh  while  in  prison, — Ibid.  p.  it.  c,  1 . 
When  Sir  T.  More  was  Chancellor^  he,  in  the  same  court,  sentenced  two 
publishers  of  TindaFs  Bible  to  ride  round  the  city  with  their  faces 
to  the  horses*  tails,  wearing  papers  on  their  heads,  and  with  some  of 
the  books  tacked  to  their  guwri.  whidi  they  were  oi  dered  to  consign 
to  the  iflames- 
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and  calumniation  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  God.  He 
also  mentions  aa  punishments,  loss  of  ears  as  well  as  pillory 
in  the  case  of  exorbitant  hhcls  against  private  persons.  ^  It 
appears  that  the  first  libeller  sentenced  to  the  pillory  by 
the  Star  Chamber  was  Baker  in  1562.^  For  a  seditious 
libel  against  the  judges  and  Privy  Council,  one  Perkins  was 
fined  £3,000 ;  and  for  writing  an  abusive  letter  to  an  earl, 
the  defendant  was  fined  £5,000,  besides  being  ordered  to 
acknowledge  on  his  knees  his  offence  to  the  king  and  the 
lords  of  the  court.^  And  Sir  W.  Williams,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  J  was  in  1685,  for  publishing  Danger* 
field's  Narrative  by  order  of  the  House,  fined  £10,000  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.* 

As  to  corporal  punishment,  the  pillory  was  apparently 
deemed  the  appropriate  punishment  or  part  of  it,  and  was 
part  of  the  common  law  punishment  and  long  practised^ 
And  in  1789  the  publisher  of  the  Times  was  ordered  for 
libels  on  two  royal  dukes  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at 
Charing  Cross.  But  it  was  before  that  time  an  unreliable 
mode  of  punishment  When  Williams,  the  printer  of  the 
North  Briton,  !No.  45,  was  sentenced  and  put  in  the  pillory, 
tlie  mob  greeted  him  with  acclamations  and  raised  £200 
for  him  on  the  spot.  In  1791  Macdonald  A.  G.  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  there  had  been  in  the  preceding 
31  years,  70  prosecutions  for  libel,  of  whicli  60  were  con- 
victions, and  in  five  cases  pillory  had  been  added  to  im- 
prisonment.® The  punishment  of  pillory  was  however 
wholly  abolished  in  1816J 

It  is  not  unusual  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court  as  to  the  extent  of  the  punishment, 
whether  in  the  amount  of  the  fine  or  the  length  of  the 
imprisonment,  wliich  may  be  imposed  for  libel,  such  being 
w^hat  is  called  the  punishment  at  common  law.^  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  case  of  defamatory  libels  there  is  now  an 
extreme  limit  to  imprisonment.  For  the  teiTn  has  been, 
since  1843,  by  statute  for  such  libels  expressly  limited  to 
one  year ;  except  where  the  defendant  publishes  the  libel 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  and  in  that  case  to  two  years,^ 

1  6  Rep.  125.  =  3  Inst  220.  »  Dig.  L.  Lib.  109, 114, 

*  R.  V  WiJliams,  2  Show.  471,  ^  5  Co.  125  c,  ^  29  Par^ 

Uist  586.  7  56  Geo.  Ill,  c.  138 ;  1  Vic.  a  23,  «  S^e  2  Pat. 

Com.  (Pers,)  222.        »  6  «£-  7  Vic.  c.  %,  H  4,  5. 
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Mitigation  of  punishment  for  libd. — Owing  to  the 
indefinite  powers  of  courts  to  punish,  and  owing  to  the  \ 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  most  libels  are  pub- 
lished and  their  intimate  connection  with  the  motives  and 
conduct  of  the  libeller^  great  scope  is  given  to  the 
defendant  who  is  found  guilty  to  satisfy  the  court,  that  the 
pumshment  should  be  smaller  than  the  court  may  be  in- 
clined to.  Hence  beibre  sentence  the  defendant  may 
produce  affidavits  of  all  mitigating  circumstances,  and  his 
counsel  may  comment  on  these  materials  and  urge  every 
topic  of  excuse  and  palliation ;  and  the  prosecutor  may  do 
the  conti-aiy  in  his  own  interest*  A  usual  topic  for  the 
defendant  to  urge  is,  that  after  discovering  his  liability  ha 
did  all  in  his  power  to  stop  the  further  mischief,  or  to 
retract  and  apologise,  and  he  may  even  show,  that  he  was 
misled  and  honestly  believed  at  the  time  that  he  was 
right.^  And  a  like  latitude  is  allowed,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  prosecutor  to  refute  all  these  contentions 
and  suggestions.^  ^^ 

Seeuriti^for  good  behaviour  part  of  punishment,-^  H^ 
Over  and  above  the  proper  punisliment  for  libel,  it  was       ■ 
laid  down  by  the  judges  when  consulted  in  1808  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  on  any  conviction  for  misdemeanour 
the  court  may  not  only  insist  on  the  defendant  after  his 
allotted  imprisonment  entering  into  his  own  recognizances        I 
to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  a  reasonable  time,  but  also  to 
have   two  sufficient  sureties  besides.*     This   reasonable 
time  has  never  been  defined.    WiLkes  was  ordered  to  find 
security  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years ;  ^  and  Home       I 
Tooke  to  find  security  for  three  years  ;  ^  and  Lord  George 
Gordon  for  fourteen  yearsJ     And  in  1819  the  court  went 
the  length  of  fining  a  man  convicted  of  blasphemous  libel 
a  sum  of  £1,500,  also  sentencing  him  to  three  years'  im- 
prisonment,  and  after    that   to    find    sureties    for  good 
behaviour  for  the  term  of  his  lifa^ 

This  recognii!;ance  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  old  notion 


I  K.  V  Bunts,  2  T.  E.  683  ;  R,  t  WilsoB,  4  T,  R.  487. 
Halpin,  9  B.  &  0.  BB;  K  v  Kewraan,  1  K  &  B.  581, 


5  R.  V 
*  R    w 

Pinkerton,  2  East,  357/  *  R.  v  Hart,  30  St.  Tr.  1131,  1344 ;  47 

Lords  J.  271.  *  4  Burr.  2527.  «  20  St  Tr.  788.  ^  22  «t. 

Tt,  175-  8  R.  V  Carlile,  3  B.  &  Aid.  1C7.     See  generally  liB  to 

surety  for  good  behaviour.— 1  Pal.  C<^m.  (^P^re,1 203. 
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that  libel  was  a  constructive  breach  of  the  peace.  Coke 
says  slanderous  words  are  not  a  breach  of  the  recognizance 
for  good  behaviour,  for  though  such  words  are  motives  and 
mediate  provocations  for  breaking  the  peace,  yet  they  tend 
uot  immediately  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  like  a  eliaHenge. 
Again  he  says,  that  the  judges  resolved,  that  a  libeUus 
fam'OsuSy  tliat  is  to  say,  a  published  libel,  though  made  only 
against  one  indi vidua],  excited  all  those  of  the  same  family 
kindred  or  society  to  revenge,  and  so  tended  to  quarrels 
and  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  if  the  lilxsl  be  against  a 
magistrate  or  other  public  person,  it  was  a  greater  offence, 
for  it  concerned  not  only  the  breach  of  the  peace,  but  also 
the  scandal  of  the  government.  And  though  the  private 
man  or  magistrate  be  dead  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
the  libel,  yet  it  was  punishable,  for  in  the  one  case  it 
stirred  up  revenge  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and  in  the 
other  the  libeller  traduced  *'the  state  and  government 
which  dies  not."  ^ 

But  this  view,  that  a  libel  per  ee  is  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  t-ends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  is  obviously  in- 
correct as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  no  rule  of  law  can  alter 
the  fact.-  Many  libels  in  no  way  operate  as  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  it  would  be  idle  so  to  regard  them.  Never- 
theless this  ancient  doctrine  was  probably  at  the  root  of 

1  5  Rep.  125.  A  libe]  has  often  benn  eaid  to  bo  indictable  because 
it  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  such  was  the  view  of  tlie 
older  authorities.  In  Dalton's  Jusdce^  c.  124,  a  libel  ia  defined— a 
thing  tending  to  the  breach  of  the  peace.  In  JJicF^  Cuae  (Hob. 
215)  it  is  called  a  provocation  to  a  breach.  In  K.  v  Summers,  I  Lev, 
l^Dj  it  was  said  to  be  cognisable  by  justices  because  it  tended  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  In  Hawk.  P.  C,  c.  73,  §  3,  it  ia  called  a  thing 
directly  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  In  E.  v  }Vilkes^  15  Farl. 
Ml&L  13G2,  the  House  of  CommoiiH  resolved  that  privilege  did  not 
apply  to  publishing  seditious  libels  ;  and  hence  that  a  member  of 
the  House  luight  be  imprisoned  and  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  a» 
«ny  member  of  the  public.  Peatt,  C,  J>,  had  held  the  contrary, 
because  it  was  no  breach  of  the  peace.— iJ,  v  Wilkes^  2  Wils,  15 K 

^  The  Peers'  p rotes t  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  Wilkes*  case  was 
considered,  well  put  this  point :  '*  To  say  that  a  libel,  possibly  pro- 
ductive of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  is  the  very  consequence  so  pro- 
duced, is,  in  other  words,  to  declare  that  the  cause  and  the  effect 
are  the  same  tbinjs:.  And  though  one  were  to  add  the  inflaming 
epithets  of  treasonable,  traitorous,  or  seditious  to  a  particular  paper, 
yet  no  words  were  strong  enough  to  alter  the  nature  of  things." — id 
rarL  likt  1374. 


ihe  view,  which  led  jndffes  prefvioiis  to  Fox's  Act  to  adhere 
to  the  practice  of  treating  the  character  of  a  writing,  if 
libellous  or  not,  as  a  qnestion  of  law ;  and  so  the  functions  of 
jimes  in  snch  cases  were  reduced  to  an  ahsnidity — a  result 
which  led  the  legisktuie  to  intexfere  and  put  an  end  to  it, 
as  has  already  been  stated 

Seizing  and  destroying  Na^ihemam  aud  mdifioti^  H 
libds,  —  Courts  of  law  disclaimed  the  pow^  to  order  the  H 
libellous  document  even  after  Terdict  to  be  destroyed^ 
But  lattedy  in  case  of  a  conviction  for  blaspheiuous  or 
seditions  libel,  the  court  may  now,  by  statute,  after  verdict 
or  judgment,  order  all  copies  of  the  libel  found  in  the 
posseasioii  of  the  defendant,  or  of  other  persons  for  the 
use  of  the  defendant,  to  be  seized  and  detained  in  safe 
custody,  and  for  this  order  evidence  on  oath  must  be 
previously  given,-  When  formal  judgment  is  entered 
against  the  defendant,  the  court  is  then  to  dispose  of 
these  copies.*  It  was  once  thought,  until  Lord  Camden 
showed  the  illegality  of  the  practice,  that  a  secretary  of 
state  could  issue  a  warrant  to  seize  seditious  libels  in 
anybody's  possession,  and  search  anybody's  house  in 
order  to  find  them,*  But  the  only  power  of  dealing 
with  libels  is  as  above  stated. 

Ordering  libel  to  be  burnt — One  mode  of  disposing 
of  written  or  printed  libels  has  apparently  been  adopted 
by  most  nations  with  singular  unauimity,  and  that  is  the 
bunuDg  of  the  obnoxious  paper,  which  has  been  assumed 
rather  hastily  to  be  a  final  extinguishment  of  aU  the 
mischief  theieiu  contained.  Constantine  ordered  con- 
tentious libels  to  be  burnt.  And  whoever  collected  and 
read  false  libels  and  did  not  immediately  bum  them  com- 
mitted a  capital  oSence,^  To  keep  books  of  magic  also 
was  a  crime,  and  they  too  were  ordered  to  the  same/ale.^ 

1  R.  f?  Cfttor,  2  Ea»^  aSl        »  60  Geo.  IIL  &  1  Geo,  IT,  c.  8,  §  1. 

»  1  Geo.  IV.  e,  8,  5  2.      *  See  2  Pal  Com,  (Pera,)  130.       *  Cod.  , 

Theod.  b.  ix.  41,  34.  ^ 

^  Paul  Sent.  The  case  of  the  Bom&n  Senate  ordering  LabienoB^  ^U 
books  to  be  burnt  as  libeUouB^  was  said  to  have  been  the  firat  instance 
of  this  mode  of  pnnishment.  The  laws  of  Valentinian  and  Valena 
decreed  that  if  a  person  met  with  a  defamatOTj  libel  either  in  a  pub- 
He  or  private  place  even  by  chance,  and  did  not  immediJitelj  destroy 
it  but  divoJg'ed  the  same,  he  should  suffer  death  as  if  be  were  the  ^h 
mutton  ^1 
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In  our  o^\Ti  couutry  burning  an  obnoxious  libel  was 
deemed  almost  a  matter  of  course.  A  rule  was  recog- 
nised that,  if  the  libel  refer  to  a  private  person,  it  must 
be  burnt  or  delivered  to  the  magistrate;  if  it  referred 
to  a  public  persoUj  it  was  to  be  delivered  to  tbe  magistrate.^ 
In  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  decree  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1083,  respecting  passive  obedience,  was  ordered 
by  tbe  House  of  Commons  in  1710  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  as  contrary  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  and  the  law  of  the  land.^  In  1702,  a 
sermon  containing  reflections  on  Charles  I.  was  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Lords  to  the  same  fate,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  did  the  same  with  Defoe's  ironical  satire, 
which    recommended    all    dissenters    to  be    killed    like 

r  snakes  and  toads.^    And  Sachevereirs  sermon   was  also 

Im  treated. 

In  1751  a  seditious  libel  entituled  **  Constitutional  Queries 
recommended  to  every  true  Briton,"  was  ordered  by  the 

I  House  of  Commons  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman  in  Palace  Yard  at  1  p.m.,  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  was  to  attend  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  burnt  accordingly.^  When  "Wilkes*  libel  in  the  N'orlh 
Sriton,  No.  45,  was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  176:^,  the  House  resolved,  that  it 
was  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious,  and  tending  to  excite 
to  traitorous  insurrections,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  in  Cheapside.^ 
But  when  the  sheriff  proceeded  to  see  the  order  executed, 
the  mob  were  violent  and  pelted  the  officials  with  stones 
and  missiles,  the  general  cry  being  "  Wilkes  and  liberty ;  '* 
and  they  burned  a  petticoat  and  jack- boots  in  its  stead, 
and  the  blame  of  this  led  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  of 
four  days.*^  Since  that  date  neither  the  legislature  nor  the 
courts  of  law  have  thought  fit  to  return  to  this  primitive 
experiment.  And  as  Parliament  recently  gave  authority 
by  a  statute  to  magistrates  under  certain  conditions  to 
destroy  obscene  libels,  this  may  be  treated  as  an  implied 
repeal  of  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  as  to  this  kind 

1  WraynhaTn^B   Ciiae,  2   St.  Tn    1060.  ^  Syd,   Smith,   P. 

Plymley.          ^  S  Pml.   Rhk  22,   93.  *  14   Farl.    Hut   869. 

^  16  Pad  Hist.  1360,  ^  Rao's  Wilkes,  h%.  ^.  ^^\^. 
Lett  U7s 
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N&  mummmtj  remm^  m-  imJmmeHtm  far  UU  m- 
^^jider— Whslrrcr  be  the  yt^bjom  cf  tbe  libd,  vliedier 
UaBphemoia,  imnoiml,  sBdiliwia  or  dgfiiMitoty»  no  pover 
exkU  in  aiif  jn^e  or  eomi  to  pvsiali  twiMwrily  that 
ofleaee;  exeqirfc  it  be  ilao  a  eoole^pi  of  ooorL  It  is  ai 
jodkUbfe  offisnee  or  it  is  notJui^  ud  tbe  leiiftl  stepd 
nni  be  tiken  either  hf  cnmiiial  itSatmaAm  m  indict- 
iMDt^  sod  HI  the  latt^  caae  m  preliningfy  hemng  before  » 
juRtice  €i  flie  peace  maj  be  added.  Bat  aadi  jostiee  eaa 
usAj  commit  for  trial  before  the  justioes  of  assise.  It  is 
true  tbat  unlike  the  other  libels  an  inmienl  libd  maj  be 
tried  at  Quarter  Sesaioiks  on  indietznent^  but  tMs  arises 
from  the  jurisdiction  bdng  expresslj  defined  bj  statute 
for  that  coml'  Nor  will  the  courts  issue  an  injunelimi 
to  present  the  publication  of  a  libel,  for  if  this  were 
allowed  there  would  be  con^ant  applicatioas  of  that  kind. 
It  is  true  that  Scrogjrs,  C.  J^  assumed  power  to  snppr^s  a 
periodical  partly  on  this  ground.^  But  he  was  impeached 
for  this  as  an  ill^al  exercise  of  jurisdiction.  And  such 
an  injunction,  though  sometimes  asked  for  on  the  ground 
of  property  being  thereby  injured,  has  been  in  modem 
times  ^nsed  on  the  ground  that  the  court  is  not  the 
e^nsor  marum  to  decide  summarily  whether  a  statement 
is  libellous  or  not;  and  if  it  is  libellous  it  must  be 
punished  as  such  by  action  or  indictments  And  yet  there 
may  be  some  exceptions,  as  where  some  urgent  step  to 
preserve  property  may  be  involved,  and  where  injunction 
will  not  be  refused  merely  because  of  the  libellous  character 
of  the  act  to  be  restrained.* 

CosU  in  criminal  ijrosecuti/ms /or  ^tArf^.— Where  there 
has  been  an  indictment  for  libel  and  verdict  either  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  no  provision  was  made  by  the  common 
law  for  coste,  and  thus  any  change  of  this  state  of  things 
must  be  due  to  statutory  powers.  When  the  Attorney- 
General  files  an  ca;  offi^o  information,  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown  to  pay  or  receive  costs.  lATiere  the 
prosecution  was  by  way  of  criminal  information  and  the 

>  See  Sut.  20  &  21  Vic.  c.  83,  ank,  p.  70. 
^SSL  Tr,  Ids.  *  Prudeutid  Ins,  Co. 
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defendant  was  found  guilty  and  fined,  it  seems  to  liave 
been  long  a  rule  of  practice,  that  one-third  of  this  fine 
Diight  be  allotted  to  pay  the  prosecutor's  costs,  and  if 
insufficient  to  do  so  the  Treasury  was  accustomed  to  re- 
imburse the  prosecutor  for  the  residue.^  But  if  no  fine 
was  imposed,  there  was  no  means  of  paying  costs  provided. 
In  1692  the  legislature  saw  the  hardship  to  which 
defendants  were  often  put  by  criminal  informations 
being  begun  and  not  proceeded  with,  thereby  causing 
grievous  costs.  Accordingly  by  a  statute  no  prosecutor 
'was  afterwards  allowed  to  begin  that  proceeding  without 
entering  into  recognisance  for  20/,  to  pay  the  defendant's 
costs,  if  the  prosecution  was  not  proceeded  with.  If  it 
was  not  proceeded  with  in  a  year,  or  if  judgment  were 
given  for  the  defendant,  then  the  court  was  to  give  the 
defendant  his  costs;  unless  the  judge  certified,  that  there 
was  no  reasonable  cause  for  the  information.^  It  is  true 
this  enactment  has  been  held  not  to  apply  when  the  trial 
is  at  bar,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  20/.  was  seen  to 
be  too  small  a  sum  to  cover  tlie  costs  of  such  a  mode  of 
procedure.^  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  could 
never  get  more  than  20/.,  the  amount  of  the  recognisance, 
and  which  is  usually  a  mere  fraction  of  the  costs  he 
incurs^  And  this  is  still  the  law  as  to  blasphemous, 
immoral,  and  seditious  libels, 

Witli  regard,  however,  to  defamatory  libels  the  subject 
of  costs  is  now  regulated  more  justly  by  the  Statute  of  6  & 
7  Victoria,  cap,  96,  AVhether  the  defendant  plead  the 
truth  of  the  libel  or  not  in  answer  to  an  indictment  or  in- 
formation, if  he  obtain  the  verdict,  he  is  entitled  to  his  costs.®'' 
And  if  there  was  a  criminal  information  the  defendant  is 
entitled  also  to  his  costs  of  the  mle  of  court,  wdiich  must 
precede  the  filing  of  such  information.**  And  conversely  it 
was  also  declared,  that  whenever  tlie  prosecutor  succeeded 
on  a  plea  of  justification  set  up  by  the  defendant  of  a  de- 
famatory libel,  then  he  was  to  have  his  costs  allowed,^  On 
one  occasion  tlie  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  having  been 
indicted  and  fined  for  a  Ubel  which  was  inserted  without 

1  1  Chitt,  Cr,  L.  Blh        a  4  ^^  M.  c.  18,  §  1,         »  R,  v  Clerk, 
7  Mod,  47.  *  R  V  Broolc,  2  T,  K.  190.  «  R.  v  Latinier,  15 

fQ.  B,  1077.        c  K.  V  Steel,  1  Q,  B.  D.  482 ;  2  Q.  B.  D.  SI. 
7  B&  7  Vice.  96,  §8. 


his  knowledge  by  the  editor,  sued  the  editor  to  recover  back 
the  amount  of  fine  and  costs  which  had  been  so  bronght 
npon  him ;  but  the  court  held  that  there  was  no  ground  on 
which  such  an  action  was  sustainable,  because  one  of  two 
participatoTS  in  an  indictable  offence  can  have  no  remedy 
against  the  other.^ 

Bemedyfor  dander  or  libel  by  action  far  danuufes,  — 
The  remedy  by  civil  action  for  slander  or  libel  is  founded 
on  the  same  views  as  other  actions  for  damages,  namely, 
that  inasmuch  as  character  or  reputation  is  the  means  of 
livelihood  to  most,  and  is  at  least  a  substantial  means  of 
power  and  happiness  to  all,  any  invasion  of  this  right  is  a 
good  cause  for  a  jury  awarding  a  sum  of  money  as  damages. 
This  sum  may  be  viewed,  not  merely  as  compensation  to 
the  plaintiff,  but  also  as  a  punishment  to  the  defendant 
sufficient  to  induce  him  and  others  to  abstain  from  such 
wrongful  acts  in  future.  This  last  ground,  indeed,  is  of  the 
essence  of  all  laws,  for  if  laws  do  not  supply  a  sufficient 
average  motive  to  abstain  from  injuries,  they  are  either  no 
laws  at  all  or  altogether  inadequate  for  their  purpose.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  an  action  for  damages  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  an  indictment  or  information  is,  that  the 
plaintiff  is  entire  master  of  this  remedy  either  to  enforce  it 
or  let  it  alone.  If  he  commence  it  he  can  also  withdraw 
it,  with  or  without  some  small  payment  t*j  the  defendant, 
such  as  the  court  may  sometimes  enforce;  as  is  usual  in  all 
civil  cases,  for  needlessly  putting  such  defendant  to  expense 
by  l>eginning  an  action  and  not  gomg  on  with  it.  But  in 
"  circumstances  the  plaintiff  is  subject  to  no  control  in 
iforcing  this  remedy.  He  can  either  sue  for  the  injury 
or  not,  and  he  can  withdraw  his  action  if  he  pleases  without 
any  dictation  or  control  of  third  parties. 

The  first  action  for  slander  was  in  30  Edward  III,,  and 
from  that  time  to  Elizabeth  the  actions  were  few,  and  only 
for  weighty  causes.  In  rude  and  turbulent  times  slanders 
am  usually  redressed  by  a  blow,  and  legal  remedies  are  not 
dreamt  of.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L, 
the  actions  began  to  increase.*    And  Holt,  C.J.,  seemed  to 

1  Colbiim  V  Patmore,  1  C.  JL  E.  73. 

3  2  Selw.  N.  P.   1191.     Bac.  Abr.  Sland.  B.  1.     3  BI.  Com,  124 

CosK  In  his  time  said  these  actions  were  far  too  frequent. — Crofts  v 

Brown,  3  BalaiT,  157.      Bal  L:bb  11ae.i>^*\^¥X  ^xl  Siaa^  Ais^  ^Id 
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think  that  actiona  for  words  ought  to  he  encouraged,  for 
they  were  a  great  means  to  preserve  the  peace.' 

The  jAeadmffs  In  actions  for  libel — The  same  leading 
feature  distinguishes  the  plaintiff's  statement  of  his  claims 
in  an  action  as  was  noticed  of  an  indictment.  The  pleading 
must  set  out  the  defamatory  words,  so  that  the  court  may 
see,  that  they  are  capahle  of  bearing  a  defamatory  sense, 
and  so  that  the  defendant  may  know  distinctly  the  chai-ge.^ 
If  this  were  not  a  rule^  words,  innocent  in  themselves, 
might  hy  the  witnesses  he  perverted  from  their  true  mean- 
ing, or  be  hy  the  jury  so  interpreted  as  to  make  a  defendant 
clearly  liable  at  law.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  set 
out  tlie  whole  book  or  pubUcation  ;  such  passages  as  con- 
tain the  libellous  matter  will  suffice.^  And  when  the  Ubel 
has  been  destroyed  and  secondary  evidence  becomes  admis* 
sible,  it  is  stiU  necessary  to  set  out  the  words  as  near  as 

C possible,  and  prove  those  very  words  instead  of  merely 
proving  their  substance,^  Though  it  was  usual  in  pleadings 
to  call  a  hbel  a  false  and  mahcious  libel,  yet  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  epithet  was  essential,  for  in  civil  actions  both 
are  implied,  especiaOy  as  the  words  of  the  hbel  require  to 
be  set  out,  and  so  bear  on  their  face  w^hat  tlie  court  knows 
at  sight  to  be  libellous.  And  it  is  enough,  in  modern  practice, 


judg'ea  uaed  dieir  utmost  endeavouiB  to  explain  away  the  moat  op- 
probrious words. — Carpenter  v  Tarrant.  Cm.  L  Hanhv,  33d,  It  is 
stiid  tliat  in  t]w  reports  there  is  no  action  for  slanderous  words 
before  Edward  III.  and  only  one  such  for  fifty  years  of  tliat  rei^m  ; 
three  sncii  actions  under  Edward  lY  ;  five  under  Henry  VIII.  ;  iu 
Eliztibeth  17. — Murdt  on  Slander ^  4.  And  Vaughan,  C.  J.,  said  that 
formerly  no  actions  for  words  were  bioiigbt  utilees  the  RlEindor,  if  true, 
would  endanger  the  life  of  the  alandered  perison,  and  that  the 
growth  of  these  actions  would  spoil  all  communications. — King  v  \ 
Lake,  2  Vent  28. 

And  when  a  solicitor  of  Gray'e  Inn^  and  who  had  the  Countess  of  I 
Lincoln  for  client,  sued  a  man  for  saying  '*  he  would  milk  her  purse 
ivnd  lill  ]\m   own  pockets,'^  wljerehy  lie  lost  her  as  a  client,  Vatighan, 

C,  J.,  wished  to  laugh  the  case  out  of  court,  saying  the  words  had 
no  more  relation  to  the  fdaintifi's  business  than  *' saying  of  a  lawyer 
lie  hath  a  red  nose  or  but  a  little  head."  The  three  other  judges, 
however,  held  the  words,  coupled  with  special  damage,  were  action- 
able.—/iiV/. 

1  CliftoTi  y  WeEs,  12  Mod.  634  '  Wriglit  v  ClementB,  3  B.  & 

Aid,  600 ;  Gutsole  v  Mathers,  1  M.  &  W.  503 ;  Bradlaugh  i?  K.,  3  Q.  B., 

D.  GOT.  a  Eutherford  v  Evans,  G  BLng.  458,  *  Eaiiv^  ii  Ei^-^^^., 
L.  II  4  Privy  C,  281 
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ta  allege,  that  the  irords  were  vaed  in  u  defiumtorf  sense, 
thotigh  the  intieiido  mistake  that  de&matozy  sense.^  And 
for  a  like  reason^  if  the  Hbel  was  in  a  foreign  laz^m^  the 
anginal  words  and  also  a  tianslaticm  sho^d  he  set  onL^ 
As,  however,  manT  libels  do  not  bear  on  the  face  of  them 
an  expressly  defamatory  sense,  it  is  necessary  in  the  plead- 
ing to  set  foTth  that  sense ;  and  as  few  libek  describe  in 
exact  terms  the  person  meant  to  be  libelled,  it  is  also 
necessaiy  to  indicate  by  an  innendc^,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
the  pereon,  of  and  concerning  whom  the  words  were  nsed^ 
If  the  words  are  nsed  in  reference  to  a  trade  or  profession, 
it  most  be  shown  in  what  way  the  words  were  connected 
with  such  trade  or  profession.*  And  the  statement  of 
claim  must  expressly  or  impliedly  allege  that  the  libel  was 
published^ 

If  special  damage  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  cause  of 
action,  then  the  statement  of  claim  must  state  the  nature 
of  such  special  damage  with  some  detail  Thus,  some 
names  should  be  given  where  they  must  necessarily  be 
known  to  the  plaintiff;  as  in  case  of  loss  of  friends,  who 
used  to  entertain  the  plaintiff  with  food,*  But  where  the 
names  of  in<lividuals  are  not  necessarily  known  none  need 
be  set  forth ;  as,  for  example,  the  hearers  of  a  preacher  re- 
fusing  to  continue  attendance  ;^  or  customers  at  an  inn  or 
eating-house,'  who  are  not  necessarily  known  to  the  keeper.* 

The  defence  to  action  that  the  libel  is  true.^One 
qualification  of  the  remedy  of  an  action  for  libel  is,  that  it 
is  not  enough  to  establish  the  tendency  of  the  words  to 
cause  injur)"  to  character,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  establish 
the  falsehood  of  the  libellous  act  or  conduct  alleged ;  and 
yet  the  truth  of  the  libel  is  rather  a  defence  to  be  proved 
by  the  defendant  than  an  allegation  to  be  disproved  by  the 
plaintiff.  The  reason  why  it  lies  on  the  defendant  to  prove 
the  truth  rather  than  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  its  falsehood, 

1  a  L.  P.  Act,  1B52,  §  61 ;  Watkin  v  HaU,  L,  R,  3  Q.  B.  402. 
»  Zenobio  v  Axtell,  6  T.  B.  162  ;  R  r  Goldstein,  3  B.  &  B.  20L 

•  IjOBD  Mansfield  aaid  that  an  inuendo  meant  something:  ex- 
planatory of  what  was  said  before  sufficiently ;  but  it  did  not  mean 
the  addition  of  new  matter. — R.  t?  Tooke,  20  SL  Tr.  794. 

*  Jame3  r  Brook,  9  Q.  B.  13.  *  Baldwin  v  Elphinston,  2  W. 
Bl  1037 ;  Watta  tJ  Fraser,  7  A.  &  E,  233.  -  «  Moore  r  Meagher, 
I  Taunt  39,           ^  Hartley  %  Herring.  8  T.  R.  la^  ^  Evans  r 

Uanies,  IH.^K  251. 
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seems  to  be  no  otlier  than  this,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  prove 
the  one  than  the  otlier-^the  positive  than  the  negative, 
Tn  the  time  of  Lord  TTardwickG,  1735,  it  seems  that  it  was 
not  recor^^iised  as  quite  clear  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  could 
Ije    set   np  as  a  defence  to  an   action.^     But  the  judges' 
opinions  delivered  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1792  treated  it 
as  then  settled.     It  is  now  enongli  for  a  defendant  to  say, 
tliat  the  libellous  words  or  writings  were  tme^    And  he 
must  take  notice   also   of  the   inuendoes  added   hy  the 
plaintiff.     The  reason  given  for  the  truth  of  the  libel  being 
a  good  defence  to  an  action  for  damages  has  been  said  to 
he,  not  that  it  negatives  malice,  hut  that  it  sliowa  that  the 
defendant  had  no  cliaraeter  to   lose,  and   hence  that  no 
allegation  could  do  it  injury,^     But  though  the  truth  of 
the  libel  is  a  defence  to  an  action,  the  mere  honest  belief 
in  its  truth  is  no  defence  whatever,  if  in  point  of  fact  the 
libellous  matter  is  not  true;  and  yet  this  honest  mistake 
may  lead  a  jury  to  reduce  the  damages  which  they  award 
for  the  wrong  done.*  And  for  a  like  reason,  if  a  libel  impute 
i'elony,  and  all  that  can  be  proved  in  defence  is,  that  there 
were  circumstances  leading  merely  to  suspicion  of  felony, 
this  will  be  no  defence.^     It  is  sometimes  attempted  to 
justify  a  libellous  statement  by  proving  a  general  rumour 
or  evil  reputation  existing  to  the  same  eflect  as  the  libel. 
At  one  time  it  was  allowed  for  the  defendant  to  give  evi- 
dence of  such  reputation,  without  a  plea  of  justification,  ag 
in  mitigation  of  damages,^    But  the  inadmissibility  of  such 
evidence  has  been  decided  as  already  stated."     And  hence 
when  there  is  no  plea  of  justification,  it  cannot  be  asked  of 
witnesses  or  proved,  that  before  the  cause  of  action  the 
plaintiflf  was  generally  reputed  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
conduct  imputed.^    Where   the  libel  imputed  a  criminal 
otience  and  the  truth  is  pleaded,  if  the  plaintiff  has  been 
tried  on  the  charge  and  convicted,  the  defendant  may  give 
in  the  con\dction  as  some  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  libel. 
But  even  though  acquitted,  the  defendant  may  still  prove 

1  K  V  Roberts,  Dig.  L.  Lib.  89,  =  Jud.  Act,  Orrl  xix, 

8  MacpliersoTi  v  Daniels,  10  B.  &  C.  272.       -»  Carnpboll  v  Spottis- 

woode,  3  B.  &  S.  769,  "^  Moiintiiej  v  Watton,  2  B.  &  Ad,  CylH  \ 

Chalmera  v  Sliackell,  6  C.  &  P.  475.       ^  Leicester  v  Walter,  2  Campb. 

251 .  7  See  mtfe.  p.  18.^ :  Thompjsoii  i^  Nye,l<S  Q.  BAl^s  '^^OiSi* 

^-irdle  p  Bailey,  1  F.  &  F,  mB,        »  Ibid. 


the  tnttfa  of  tiie  AeugB,  fofr  the  ao(|iiittid  biviag  been  pes 
wimaMmmdmiA'aAftsjmdieaiaJ^  Amlthe  tzialof  this^aa 
doa  nol  naleriinj  ifife*  fimii  m  cnmiml  proseciEtaoii,  aa 
wiie»  the  Hid  a  it  impuUiion  of  tiffiiiy  Md  Ae  defence 
ael  np  is  te  tndL'  And  if  theie  wis  m  doolil,  the  jary 
on^ittobedtreeled  logive  the  defandanl  die  boiefit  of  it^ 
Whem  ISbd  U  said  ia  be  imhtiiaiiirfff  tme, — It  often 
IwppeBs  tiiat  a  libeUoos  stateiBeiiifc  ooiuirfB  of  several  parts, 
flome  of  which  are  tme  and  some  of  which  are  Mse.  Id 
tliia  case;^  mdeai  the  tmth  or  other  jnslifieaiion  can  be 
pvofed  aa  a  defence  to  the  whole  Kbd,  the  plaintiff  must 
oUaiii  damages  for  that  port  which  is  not  eovered  by  the 
defence,  if  that  b  a  material  pait  of  the  whola^  Hence 
rnneb  of  the  difficulty,  on  such  oecasMM^  turns  on  the  con- 
stradion  of  the  libel  compared  with  the  nature  of  the 
defence  proved.  Thus,  wh^e  A  wrote  to  a  master  about 
his  servant  that  there  was  ''nodiiiiig  too  base  for  him  to  be 
gmUy  of-/'  and  what  was  proved  in  deli^ice  was,  chat  the 
servant  had  once  signed  an  I O  U,  and  afterwards  denied 
his  signature ;  this  was  held  a  fair  justification  of  the  general 
words  nsed.^  As  to  such  cases  the  role  is,  that  the  sub- 
alontial  imputation  must  be  looked  at,  and  the  mere  turn 
of  the  expression  or  some  vague  exaggerations  and  abusive 
epithets  are  not  to  be  r^ardei  In  other  words,  if  the 
sting  of  the  chaise  be  proved,  tie  rest  is  of  little  conse- 
quence.* Thus,  the  use  of  the  words  scamp  and  mscal  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  and  does 
not  add  to  the  substantial  imputation,  if  there  is  one  suffi- 
ciently substantial  in  the  rest  of  the  language;  as,for  example, 
where  the  defendant  in  charging  the  plaintiff  to  be  a  seller 
of  poisonous  pilk,  called  him  in  course  of  bis  libel "  ignorant 
scamp/'  and  "  rot-gut  rascal*'  ^  And  hence,  sometimes,  the 
differenced  between  libel  and  no  libel  may  turn  on  a  slight 
mistake  in  describing  the  imputation,  but  a  mistake  not 
very  material ;  as  where  the  plaintiff  had  been  described 
as  having  been  convicted  of  riding  in  a  railway  carriage 
without  a  ticket   and  fined,  with  an  alternative  of  three 


1  England  v  Boiirke,  3  Esp.  SO;  Cook  v  Field,  3  Esp.  134, 

«  Willmott  V  Harmer,  8  C.  *3^  P.  697,  *  Kicharde  i?  Tiamer, 

Car.  &  >L  417.  ^  Clarke  v  Taylar,  2  Bing,  N.  C.  654 ;  Ingram  t? 

Lawson,  5  Bhig.  N.  C.  66.  ^  Tighe  v  Cooper,  7  E.  &  B.  639, 

^  Monkon  v  Harmer,  3  Bing.  li.  C.  1^1.       "^  ^\^ 
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f   months*   imprisonment,  whereas  the  alternative  had  heeti 
I    only  two  weeks'  imprisonmeat,  and  it  was  held,  that  the 
jury  may  treat  this  as  an  immaterial  variance.^ 

Interrogatories  and  evidence  in  eases  of  UheL — No 
question  can  be  asked  of  the  defendant  either  at  or  hefore 
the  trial,  nor  any  interrogatories  allowed  that  tend  to  prove 
that  he  published  the  libel,  for  this  is  a  criminal  matter,^ 
But  particulars  will  be  ordered  from  the  plaintiff  of  the 
persons  whose  patronage  was  alleged  to  be  lost  by  way  of 
special  damages.^     And  in  like  manner  if  the  plea  of  jiisti- 
licatiou  of  truth  is  vague,  the  defendant  will  be  ordered  to 
'     give  particulars,*     There  is  no  such  defence  as  setting  oif 
one  libel  against  another.^     Nevertheless  when  the  facts 
appear  of  mutual  libels,  the  jury  can  always  practically  deal 
with  the  matter  in  the  amount  of  damages  they  award. 
One  important  pait  m  the  remedy  against  a  libeller  often 
is  to  prove  the  malice  of  the  libeller,  or  that  the  defendant 
was  not  In  the  erercise  of  any  lawful  purpose  of  his  own, 
and  other  writings  and  acts  of  the  defendant  are  often  sought 
to  be  brought  in  aid  and  tendered  as  evidence  of  this  mah- 
cions  feeling.     It  was  once  doubtful  whether  and  how  far 
it  was  competent  on  these  occasions  to  give  in  evidence  of 
malice  that  the  defendant  had  at  other  times  made  defama- 
tory statements  and  pubhshed  libels.     At  length,  in  1851, 
it  was  settled  that  previous  libels  might  be  used  as  evidence 
to  prove  the  malice  in  a  particular  case.*^     There  is,  however, 
a  ditference  in  this  respect  between  libels  published  after 
and  those  before  the  particular  libel  sued  for ;  in  the  case  of 
libels  published  after,  though  these  are  admissible  evidence 
to  prove  maUce,  yet  the  judge  is  bound  to  point  out  to  the 
jury  that  there  may  have  been  subsequent  transactions  to 
account  for  the  later  hbels.  ^ 

De/efiee  for  libels  in  ^leim^mpers, — The  mode  of  de- 
fence for  libels  appearing  in  periodical  publications  varies 
irom  that  in  other  cases,  and  was  made  more  suited  to  the 
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*  Alexander  v  N.  E.  K  Co.,  6  B.  &  a  240.  *  Atlierley  u  Harvey, 
2  Q.  B,  U  524.  a  Wood  v  Jones,  1  F.  &  F.  301.  *  Jones  v 

Bowicke,  L.  R.,  6  C.  P.  32;  Gourlej  v  Plimsoll,  L,  K,  8  C,  P.  369. 

^^  KeDy  v  Sljorlock,  L.  K.,  1  Q.  B.  698.  ^  Barrett,  v  Long,  3  H. 
L,  C.  395,  7  Hemminga  v  Gaseon,  E,  B,  &  E.  346  ;  Goj^lin  v 

Corry,  7  M.  &  Gr.  343  ;  8  Scott,  N,  R,  21  j  Harrison  v  P^atG^,  V  Y , 
&  F,  567. 


circimistaDC€s  by  the  Act  of  1842.  When  a  Khel  in  such 
publication  is  complained  of,  the  publisher's  first  dnty  is 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  insert  a  full  apology,  or  if  the 
interval  of  publication  exceeds  a  week,  then  to  insert  an 
apol<^  in  some  other  periodical  to  be  selected  by  the  ag- 
grieved party.  Should  an  action  be  brought  thereafter  the 
defendant  may  plead,  that  he  inserted  the  Ubel  without 
actual  malice  or  gross  negligence,  and  that  he  made  this 
apology ;  and  he  may  pay  into  court  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  amends  for  the  injury,^  The  payment  of  money 
into  court  is  a  vital  part  of  this  defence,^  though  it  doe^  not 
necessarily  admit  the  liability.^  It  is  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  apology  was  suflBcient,  and  if  not,  to  give 
damages  irrespective  of  the  sum  paid  into  court*  And  a 
plea  that  mutual  apologies  were  accepted  and  published 
vnH  be  a  good  defence,  if  the  plaintiff  again  sue  in  respect 
of  it.*  This  plea  of  an  apology  is  in  strictness  no  defence, 
but  the  statute  has  allowed  it  as  part  of  one  iu  conjunction 
with  a  payment  ioto  court,  when  the  libel  has  appeared  in 
a  periodical.  In  other  cases  than  libels  in  the  press,  though 
an  apology  offered  or  made  is  no  defence,  yet  it  is  allowed 
to  be  proved  by  way  of  mitigation  of  the  damages,  if  notice 
to  that  effect  is  given  at  the  time  when  the  defendant  pleads 
his  defence.^  Sometimes  after  an  action  is  brought  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  agree,  the  one  to  accept  and  the 
other  to  tender  an  apology,  and  this  being  an  accord  and 
satisfaction  may  be  pleaded,  should  the  plaintiff  attempt 
to  depart  from  his  agreement^ 

Fufictimis  of  the  Judge  in  trials  o/€ictions  for  libel. 
The  duties  and  position  of  the  jury  and  the  judge 
criminal  trials  have  been  already  set  forth.  In  trials  of 
civil  actions,  while  a  judge  may  give  a  jury  his  own  im- 
pression as  to  the  guilt  or  liability  of  the  defendant,  it  is 
not  usual  i<3  do  so,  for  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
jury  to  decide  that  point.^  And  tlie  proper  question  to  put 
to  the  juiy  is  not  whether  the  defendant  intended  to  in- 
jure the  plaintifl^  but  whether  the  tendency  of  the  words 
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i  6  &  7  Vic.  c.  96,  §  2.        >  8  &  9  Vic  c.  75,  §  2.         »  Lafone  \ 
Smith,  4  R  &  N.  158..  *  Jones  t?  Mackie,  L,  R.,  3  Ex.  1. 

5  BooBey  i;  Wood,  3  H.  &  C.  484.  «  6  &  7  Vic.  c  96,  §  6. 

7  Boost-y  V  Wood,  3  E.  &  C.  484.         »  Baylis  v  Lawrence,  11 . 
K  920;  Parmiter  t?  Coupland,  ^  M.  &  ^ ,  \Q^. 
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published  was  injurious,^    And  the  judge  is  bouud  to  tell 
the  jury  whether  the  language  of  the  libel  is  capable  of  the 
libellous  meaning  charged  ;  aud  if  he  thinks  it  is,  to  leave  it  to 
them  to  say,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  such  was  the  meaning; 
and  he  may  direct  a  uousuit  or  verdict  for  defendant.- 
And  it  is,  for  example,  for  the  jurj^  to  say  if  the  defendant 
meant  to  impute  felony,  or  qrdy  a  suspicion  of  felony.^ 
DmnagtB  in  aetions/oi'libeL-^The  amount  of  damages 
xecoverahle  in  actions  for  libel,  though  varying  according 
to  circumstances,  is  seldom  founded  on  the  mere  mental 
sufiering,  the  vexation,   or  disgrace,  but  usually   on  the 
pecuniary  loss  to  business,  if  any,  or  if  there  is  no  business 
then  to  the  social  reputation,  treated,  as  it  always  must  be, 
as  a  valuable  possession.     In  one  case  Lord  EUenborough 
held,  that  if  a  person  who  was  libelled  in  a  picture  de- 
stroyed that  picture,  the  owner  of  the  picture  could  not 
recover  damages  beyond  the  value  of  the  canvas  and 
paint.'* 

In  general  the  court  will  not  disturb  a  verdict  on  the 
ground  of  damages  being  excessive.  The  courts  used  to 
say  they  have  no  means  of  estimating  this  value.^  And  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  of  excess  will  be  refused.  In  one 
case  a  clergyman  obtained  £750  for  a  slanderous  imputation 
of  acts  of  immorality  and  misappropriation  of  the  sacra* 
ment  money. ^  In  like  manner  the  court  will  be  slow  to 
grant  a  new  trial  for  inadequacy  of  damages ;  and  there 
must  at  least  be  a  mistake  of  law  by  the  judge  or  some 
miscalculation  by  the  jury  to  justify  it.  When  a  clergy- 
man recovered  one  shilling  in  a  case  where  there  had  been 
cross  libels,  this  w^as  held  to  he  tio  ground  for  a  new  trialJ 
Yet  where  it  was  apparent  the  jury  had  made  some  com- 
promise, and  tlie  inadequacy  made  it  not  a  fair  verdict,  a 
new  trial  was  allowed.® 

Limifadon  0/  time  for  bringing  aetion,  mid  other 
incidents. — In  the  lioman  law  the  doctrine  w^as,  that  if 
an  injured  person  overlooked  tie  injuiy  at  the  time,  he 


1  Fisher  v  Clenient,  10  B.  &  C.  472.  2  H^it  v  Goodlake,  43 

L.  X,  C.  P.  54.  3  Toaer  v  Mashford,  6  Ex.  659.  *  Du  Biiat  v 
Beresford,  2  Camp.  511.  ^  Towneend  v  Hughes,  2  Mod.  160, 

6  Highmore  v  Harrington.  3  C.  B,,  N.  S.  142.  ^  Kelly  v  Sher- 

lock, L.  R,,  1  a  B.  697  ;  Foredike  v  Stone,  L.  U.,  3  C.  P,  607. 

»  kWyey  u  Stanford,  L,  K,  10  Q.  B,  54, 
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was  held  to  condone  it,  and  could  not  afterwards  sae* 
Such  doctrine  is  not  followed  in  this  country,  for  the  time 
allowed  for  bringing  an  action  of  libel  is  six  years  from  the 
dat^  of  publication,  and  for  slander  is  two  years,^  Etit 
the  publication  of  a  libel  referred  to  is  not  necessarily  the 
date  of  the  first  publication,  as  every  sale  is  a  fresh  publi- 
cation, and  a  fresh  cause  of  action.  And  hence  where  the 
plaintiff  had  been  libelled  seventeen  years  before  in  a  news- 
paper, and  sent  and  purchased  a  copy  of  it,  this  sale  of  a 
copy  was  held  a  fresh  cause  of  action.^  It  is,  however,  the 
doctrine  of  the  common  law,  that  an  action  for  slander  or 
libel  dies  with  the  person  slandered,  and  no  statute  has 
yet  altered  that  state  of  things.* 

Cost^  in  actions  for  libel  and  slander, — When  the 
jury  give  a  verdict  for  any  sum,  even  for  a  farthing,  then 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  Ms  costs,  unless  the  judge  or  a 
court  disallow  them.^  And  while  in  a  county  court  an 
action  of  libel  cannot  be  brought  except  by  consent  of  both 
parties  f  yet  if  the  action  be  brought  in  the  high  court  by 
a  plaintiff  who  has  no  means,  the  action  may  be  remitted 
to  be  tried  in  a  county  court,  unless  the  plaintiff  will  give 
security  for  costs,  or  a  judge  excuse  this,  owiug  to  the 
nature  of  the  action,^  I 


1  Just.  Inst  4, 4, 11  2  21  Jas,  L  c.  16,  §  3.  '  D.  Brunswick 
w  Harmer,  14  Q.  B.  186.  *  See  1  Pat.  Coia  (Fere.)  248. 

=  Garoett  v  Bradley,  L.  R,  3  App.  C.  944.  «  9  &  10  Vic,  c.  108, 
§  23 ;  19  &  20  Vic,  c,  108,  §  23.        ^  30  &  31  \'ia  c.  142,  §  10. 
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First  notions  of  mpyright  hi  Engfish  !aw- — The 
right  now  called  copyright,  though  as  familiarly  known  and 
nndei'stood  as  other  rights,  long  struggled  against  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  was  apparent  in  all  that  the  legisla- 
ture, for  tw^o  centnries  after  the  discovery  of  printing,  did 
relating  to  hooka,  the  chief  product  of  that  discovery.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  it  was  a  common  notion  long  pre- 
valent, that  printing  wrs  a  diabolic  art — -that  types  were 
w^orse  than  gunpowder  or  poison,  the  handling  of  which 
was  thought  essentially  dangerous  to  government;  and 
therefore  that  a  licence  from  the  Crown  was  required  to 
enable  any  one  to  meddle  with  them,  either  as  a  printer  or 
publisher.  Tlie  judges  at  first  seem  to  have  imbibed  the 
same  notions,  and  when  Scroggs  and  Jeffreys  laid  down  the 
law,  that  no  one  could  pubKsh  news  of  any  kind,  however 
innocent,  without  the  king's  licence,  they  were  only  faith- 
fully interpreting  the  first  loose  thoughts  that  occurred  to 
every  one  during  the  century  preceding.  It  is  tnie  that  it 
became  gradually  more  and  more  apparent,  that  types  had 
nothing  about  them  essentially  dangerous,  and  that  after  all 
printing  was  only  an  ordinary  occupation,  and  that  workmen 
became  engaged  in  it  from  the  same  motives  as  they  did  in 
■  digging  or  ploughing,  or  w^eaving,or  buying  and  selling  cattle, 
land  that  the  product  of  their  labour  differed  in  no  respect 
from  other  products.  But  there  was  still  another  right  in- 
volved beyond  the  mere  printing,  and  that  w^as  the  author- 
ship cjf  the  thoughts,  that  gave  value  to  the  materials  used  in 
the  whole  process.  This  was  indeed  too  abstract  a  notion  at 
first  for  any  legislature  or  any  court  to  com"^i^\v.^TA, -mA  >^ 
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waa  practically  undeveloped  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  art 
of  printing  was  practised  The  legislature  at  length  began 
to  discover  that  there  were  such  articles  of  commerce 
a9  books,  and  that  ships  could  be  laden  with  them,  and 
that  these  books  were  often  imported  from  foreign  parts ; 
but  the  only  noticeable  thing  about  them  was,  that  they 
usually  swarmed  with  heresies,  and  on  that  ground  alone 
attracted  what  attention  was  given  to  them.  It  never 
dawned  on  the  legislature  or  the  courts  of  law,  that  there 
were  such  people  as  authors,  probably  because  books  were 
hastily  assumed  to  be  the  direct  emanations  of  some  Satanic 
impulse,  requiring  to  be  watched,  as  portending  danger  to 
all  government,  to  aU  law,  and  all  order.  If  it  had  been 
more  carefully  examined  it  would  have  been  self-evident, 
that  the  author  merely  created  the  material  of  a  book  by 
the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  by  a  long  studied  industry 
in  nowise  distinguishable  from  the  industry  applied  in 
innumerable  other  forms. 

Bracton  had  so  vague  a  notion  of  copyright,  that  he 
thought  that  "letters,  though  golden,  belonged  to  the 
parchments  and  papers,  as  much  as  things  built  on  or  in- 
serted in  the  soil  belonged  to  the  soil ;"  whereas  he  admitted 
the  rule  was  the  reverse  as  to  paintings,^  He  thought  the 
nearest  analogy  between  paper  and  what  was  written  upon 
it  was  that  of  the  soil  with  trees  planted  in  it  according  to 
the  maxim  of  the  Eoman  law — "  if  a  stranger  plant  trees  in 
another's  soU  the  ti^es  become  the  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  soiL"  The  same  delusive  maxim  was  relied  upon 
so  late  as  a  century  ago  by  some  of  those  who  argued 
against  copyright  at  common  law ;  and  even  Lord  Camden 
had  not  apparently  outgrown  its  misleading  influence. 

l^one  of  the  earty  statutes,  though  dealing,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  printing  and  books,  touched  upon  copyright. 
The  legislature,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VtIL,  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  chief  justices  to  inquire 
into  the  price  of  books,  and  to  limit  not  only  the  price,  but 
the  cost  of  binding  j  and  the  offender  against  the  statutory 
restrictions  was  to  forfeit  a  sum  for  each  book,-  Coke,  in 
noticing  this  statute,  seemed  to  have  no  appreciation  of  the 
author's  right,  but  dwells  on  the  importance  of  this  duty 

1  Bract,  b.  ii.  a  2.  '  25  Hen.  YIIL  c.  15;  2  Inst  744.     See 

other  statutes  bearing  on  the  same  subi^t,  aaU^  pp,  44,  51. 
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cast  on  the  judges  of  fixing  the  price.  Yet  the  coiiii:a  seem 
to  have  taken  usually  a  correct  view,  in  times  a  little  later, 
of  the  author's  right  in  the  book  which  he  produced,  and 
treated  it  as  his  property.  Ko  recorded  decisions  of  the 
courts,  it  is  true,  are  to  be  found  until  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  they  all  show  somewhat  vague 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  rights  involved.^  The  Sta- 
tioners' Company  had  obtained  a  charter  from  Philip  and 
Mary  in  1556,  the  policy  of  the  Crown  at  that  time  being 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  reformed  reHgion, 
Presses,  as  already  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  required  to 
be  licensed,  and  the  Crown,  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  had  enforced  its  powers  of  search,  forfeiture, 
and  imprisonment,  against  offenders.  In  1559  the  registers 
of  the  Stationers*  Company  contain  records  of  fines  for 
evading  the  copyright;  and  in  1573  there  are  entries  of 
the  sale  of  copies  (i.e.,  copjrrights),  with  their  prices.'^ 

The  Jirst  Oopf/right  Act  of  Anne  in  1709. — About 
1709  authors  and  publishers  began  grievously  to  complain 
of  piracy  and  the  difficulty  they  had  in  tracing  the  wrang- 
doers,  and  recovering  damages  or  stopping  the  mischief. 
And  they  petitioned  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  give  them 
bettei  remedies.  And  in  1709  an  Act  passed  which  recited, 
that  **  persons  had  of  late  reprinted  books  without  the 
consent  of  the  authors,  to  the  very  great  detriment  and 
too  often  to  the  ruin  of  them  and  their  faniiMes,"  Tliis 
Act  caused  after%vards  great  litigation,  and,  as  authors  dis- 
covered to  their  cost,  caused  nothing  less  than  confiscation 
of  their  property.  '*  This  was  done,"  as  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
LC,   remarked,    "by    the  introduction   of   one  or  two 

*  They  are  reviewed  in  the  case  of  Millar  t?  Taylor  in  1769. — 4 
Burr,  23 1 7.  And  see  Lilly's  Kntri^as,  67  ;  Carter,  89 ;  Skinner,  234  ; 
1  Mod.  257, 

»  Clialmem*  Apol.  Shaksp.  298,  When  Captain  Bell  in  164S,  **at 
great  cost  and  pains  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Luther**  Table 
Talk  marvelloualy  preaerved"  and  published  his  translation,  the 
House  of  Commons  mngnaniniously  resolved,  that  he  Bhould  have 
the  Bole  dispoaal  and  benefit  of  printing  it  for  fourteen  years,  and  that 
none  should  print  the  same  nnless  licensed  by  him.--Journ.  H,  C, 
24  Feb.  1646.  This  crude  resolution^  which  presented  to  a  man 
his  orni  property  for  fourteen  years,  probably  gave  the  cue  to  the 
unknown  author  of  the  first  copyright  act  of  Anne, 
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ill>considered  words  in  a  statute  wliich  was  meant  to  be 
a  benefit  to  literature,  but  turned  out  a  fatal  gift."  * 

Tills  statute  of  Anne,  thoiigh  professing  to  be  "  for  the 
encouragement  of  learned  men  to  compose  and  write  use- 
ful books/'  in  its  main  enactment  said,  that  ''  the  author 
of  a  book  shall  have  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  and  re- 
printing such  book  for  fourteen  years  and  no  longer ; "  but 
if  the  author  was  alive  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  then 
for  fom^teen  years  more.  Then  penalties  were  imposed  on 
those  who  printed  and  sold  the  book,  namely,  forfeiture  of 
the  books  printed  and  one  penny  for  every  sheet  found  in 
the  offender's  possession.  The  benefit  of  the  Act  Tvas, 
however,  given  only  to  those  who  registered  their  title  with 
the  Stationers'  Company  before  publication,  and  this  was 
made  a  condition  precedent  to  any  remedy  whatever.  Any 
person  who  thought  the  price  of  a  book  too  higli  might 
complain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  judges, 
who  had  power  at  the  cost  of  the  bookseller  or  printer 
to  settle  the  price  as  seemed  just.  And  nine  copies  were 
to  be  given  to  certain  libraries  named.  Though  the  statute 
said  nothing  about  the  author  being  entitled  to  bring  an 
action  during  the  statutory  terra  against  any  piratical 
publisher,  the  courts  about  a  century  later  held  that  this 
was  necessarily  implied.^  In  1801  the  penalties  were 
somewhat  increased,  the  term  of  copyright  was  extended, 
and  some  details  amended,^  In  1814  the  term  was  made 
twenty-eight  years  in  all  cases,  and  if  the  autlior  then 
lived  it  was  to  extend  tiH  his  death.^  In  1842  tbe  term 
was  extended  to  forty-two  years,  or  to  the  term  of  natural 
life,  and  seven  years  more,  if  this  last  term  exceeded 
forty-two  years.^ 

But  the  theory  of  aU  these  Acts  was  one  and  the  same, 
namely,  that  whereas  at  common  law  the  author  had  the 
same  perpetual  right  in  bis  property  as  other  proprietors 

3  H.  L.,  63  Pari  Deh.  (3)  782.  Tlje  real  author  or  dranghtsmaTi 
of  tlie  Act  of  Anne  is  unknown,  and  the  Act  excited  little  attention 
at  the  time,  and  the  authors  in  Anne's  reign  seem  to  liave  shown 
ahout  as  httle  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  law  affecting 
themselves  as  those  who  at  that  date  directed  the  legislation.  It 
was  a  peculiarity  of  Swift,  that  he  never  cared  about  any  of  his 
copyrights. 

2  Beckford  v  Hood,  7  T.  R,  620.  »  41  q^^  m   ^^  jqj^ 

*  54    Qeo.  IIL  c.  156.        ^  5  &,  ^  vie.  c.  45. 
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have  in  lands  and  houses  and  ships  and  horses,  yet  in  the 
single  case  of  anthors  their  right  has  been  coohscated 
without  compeusationj  after  at  first  fourteen  and  now  after 
forty-two  years.^ 

Practical  effect  of  the  Copyright  Acts  on  mithors.— 
This  last  view  reqnires  to  be  here  explained  a  little  more 
fully  J  so  that  any  ordinary  understanding  can  comprehend 
the  situation.  The  statute  of  Anne  affected  anthors  in 
this  way.  Before  that  act  (according  to  the  opinion  of 
eight  against  three  judges  in  1774)  the  anthor  had  not 
oiilj  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  against  pirates,  but 
had  that  right  in  j^crpetuum,  that  is  to  say,  until  he  or 
his  executors  sold  it.  But  half  of  the  Judges  in  1774 
further  held,  that  the  statute,  owing  to  its  peculiar  language, 
cut  down  this  absolute  (or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
this  perpetual)  right  to  fourteen  years,  and  then  confis- 
cated the  rest  altogether  without  giving  any  compensation. 
In  the  case  of  all  other  kinds  of  property,  whether  land 
or  houses,  or  cattle  or  ships,  no  instance  has  ever  occurred 
in  which  the  legislatiu^e  has  confiscated  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, after  a  stated  term  of  years  in  the  same  way.     It 

^  The  statute  of  Anne,  as  Aston,  J.,  observed,  was  apparently  in- 
txodiiced  merely  to  give  a  epeedier  and  better  remedy  for  a  limited 
time,  and  not  to  interfere  with  a  property  which  existed  it  pvmri^  and 
which  would  outlast  that  temporary  coflaterai  remedy.^Aston,  J., 
Millar  u  Taylor,  4  Barr,  2350, 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  legislature  may  blunder  in  tlie  words 
used  to  expreaa  its  meaning  \  and  though  courts  also  freqeutly  hlun- 
dered  in  former  times,  yet  tlioy  might  on  this  occaBion  have  rightly 
held,  that  owing  to  the  crude  and  unworkmanlike  language  used  by 
the  unknown  dranghtsman  of  thiy  act,  there  was  no  alternative  for 
tliem  hut  to  hold,  that  that  act  extinguisljed  the  common  law  per- 

f)etual  copyright  after  the  statutory  period  had  elapsed.  Such  at 
east  was  the  decision^  though  probably  judges  in  jnodem  times 
would  have  decided  differently. 

That  the  act  of  Anne  would  not  have  been  construed  in  modem 
times  80  as  to  confiscate  without  compensation  the  autlior's  common- 
law  right  is  obvious  fi'om  thisj  that  by  the  9th  section  of  that  act, 
it  is  provided  tliat  ^'  nothing  in  the  act  contained  shall  extend  or  he 
construed  to  extend  either  to  prejudice  or  coniinn  any  right  that 
any  person  or  persons  have  or  claim  to  have  to  the  printiug  or  re- 
printing any  book  or  copy  already  printed  or  to  be  printed."  How 
half  ol  twelve  judges  could  have  overlooked  this  proviso  does  not 
anywhere  appear.  Their  opinions  are  nowhere  printed  at  length  ^  and 
are  not  even  preserved  in  the  House  oi  liOidfi  \Jvb\'A.t^ ,  %Ci  XJw^Xn^^ 
tmnnot  know  by  wh&t  reasoning  tiiey  disposed  ol  \iia.t  ^xtiN\^^. 
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lias,  for  eziiDple,  oerer  onleied  tfae  pn>pe]i7  in  m  £iiin  or 
a  boiide>  c^  %  harm  or  z  ship,  or  an  advow^son,  to  be  confis- 
cated after  fourteen  yeais,  and  the  proceeds  gireii  to  the 
poor  of  the  pansh  or  to  any  persons  who  choose  to  sciamble 
for  it  Yet  this  has  been  done  in  the  sia^  ^se  of 
anthors,  and  no  reason  has  been  giTen  except  that  Ae 
inTidions  distinction  is  apparently  due  to  a  blunder  of  an 
Act  of  Paxliament  in  1709,  which  has  never  yet  be^i 
rectified,  thongh  somewhat  palliated  by  extending  the  term 
from  fourteen  to  forty-two  years.  The  act  of  Anne  in 
aH  its  sections  bears  the  tnaiks  of  crude  and  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  In  former  times,  printing 
and  ^^pes  were  put  in  the  same  cat^ory  as  gunpowder 
and  poison,  being  ill^al  in  themselyes,  and  yet  no  statute 
has  erer  passed,  which,  after  a  term  of  fourteen  or  forty* 
two  years»  confiscates  the  property  even  in  poison  and 
gunpowder,  or  in  the  vested  rights  of  their  manufacturers, 
or  which  gives  the  accumulated  value  of  the  good- will  to 
the  poOT.  Authors  thus  stand  in  the  invidious  position 
of  being  the  only  skilled  workmen  known  to  mankind,  who, 
after  creating  and  enjoying  their  property  for  forty-two 
years,  are  obliged  to  surrender  it  for  no  other  reason 
except  that  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  possession  of  all  the  benefits 
derivable  from  that  prop^ty,  without  the  trouble  of  paying 
for  it. 

Progress  of  early  dedsUms  09  to  common  law  copy- 
right. — All  the  cases  reported  in  the  law  books  up  to  the 
case  of  Millar  v.  Taylor  in  1769  were  reviewed  by  Lord 
Mansfield  and  other  judges,  and  these  were  said  to  be 
consistent  with  the  notion,  that,  at  common  law,  apart  from 
statute,  the  right  inherent  in  the  author  of  a  manuscript 
and  book  was  an  exclusive  right  to  turn  that  manuscript 
to  advantage  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  so  de^t 
with,  namely,  by  printing  and  selling  copies  as  articles 
of  conunerce.  At  all  events,  even  if  those  authorities 
were  somewhat  vague  and  confused,  this  has  often  before 
happened  with  novel  rights  emerging  in  the  law.  As  to 
their  precise  measure  and  status,  coorts  usually  at  first 
vacillate  till  a  firm  view  is  obtauied  and  adhered  to. 
And,  at  all  events,  those  authorities  do  not  contradict  the 
doctrine^  that  there  was  and  ia  ^uck  ^  ^:««s3cssia\x^^^  i^j^ 
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as  has  been  asserted  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  other  judges. 
Those  early  decisions  perhaps  show  a  vague  leaning  of  the 
courts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine,  that  whenever  a  matter  is 
doubtful  ]t  is  always  safe  to  assume  that  the  right  came 
first  from  the  Crown.  And  hence  they  had  easily  held,  that 
the  copyright  in  an  almanac  "  which,  as  they  said,  has  no 
particular  author/'  was  in  the  king.^  But  a  hundred  years 
later,  the  court  found,  that  this  doctrine  was  quite  unten- 
able, and  that  a  Crown  patent  for  the  exclusive  printing 
of  almanacs  was  worthless/^  The  Court  of  Chancery  pro- 
tected the  common-law  copyright,  which  was  held  to 
survive  after  the  statutory  period  had  expired,  and  it  was 
not  till  1760  that  the  point  was  first  started,  in  reference 
to  a  piracy  of  the  Spe^tatoTj  that  the  statutory  short  period 
superseded  and  extinguished  the  perpetual  common-law 
right — that  such  statutory  right  M^as  the  only  right,  and 
when  it  ceased,  there  was  no  copyright  beyond  it.^  All 
the  reported  cases,  therefore,  up  to  1769,  it  may  be  assumed, 
were  vague,  and  proved  little.  At  length,  in  1769,  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one, 
distinctly  decided,  that  at  common  law  the  author  or 
assignee  of  a  copyright  could  recover  damages  for  the 
publication  of  copies  without  the  author's  consent,  irre- 
spective of  the  statute  of  Anne,  and  that  that  statute 
merely  gave  a  collateral  remedy  for  a  limited  time,*  In 
another  case,  however,  in  1774,  the  House  of  Lords,  after 
taking  the  opinion  of  eleven  common-law  judges,  held  that 
though  at  common  law  the  author  and  his  assigns  may 
have  had  the  sole  right  of  printing  and  reprinting  the 
book  in  perpetuity,  yet  that  the  statute  took  whoUy  away 
that  right  and  substituted  for  it  a  shorter  right  for  the 
term  of  years  mentioned,  namely,  fourteen  years ;  and  that 
the  author  had  thereafter  no  other  right  of  any  kind  beyond 
such  as  the  statute  so  substituted.^  The  later  authorities 
accordingly  have  now  assumed  as  settled  law,  that  the 
copyright  of  published  writings  is  regulated  exclusively 
by  statute,  whether  formerly  existing  at  common  law  or 
not,  that  is  to  say,  though  a  right  of  action  lay  at  couamon 

1  StationerB*  Co.  v  Seymour,  1  Mod  256.       ^  ^j^^  1775,  Stationers' 
Co.  V  Caraan,  2  W.  Bl,  1004.  ^  Tonfion  v  ColliDS,  1  W,  Bl  301, 

321.        ^  Millar  v  Taylor,  4  Burr,  2303.         ^  Dom\4ftoiiV^«K!&sia^ 
4  BiUT.  2108. 
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Imw  fior  invasioa  €^  oopyn^tit,  jet  after  tbe  aUtate  of 
Anne  the  ofmimoii-lAw  ligiit  c^  action  was  snpegaeded  lij 
the  action  given  bj  that  statute,  and  benoe  Umt  an  adkm 
for  psiaejr  ocmM  gdIt  be  brought  donng  fourteen  (now  foity^ 
tvo)  jeara  after  publication.^ 

Beamns  tfAy  eopi^ghi  doe$  not  differ  from  oOuft 
rights, — ^Ihat  tike  author  of  ideas  which  he  has  pnt  in 
wntii^  for  any  I^tiniate  pnipoae  dtber  of  piofit,  amuse- 
ment, or  gratification,  dioiild  bavn  Ibe  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  nmltipljing  copies  for  the  foithenince  of  his  views, 
and  should  at  common  law  be  entided  to  the  same  pro- 
tection against  the  violation  or  obstruction  of  that  right  as 
in  other  cases,  while  he  pursues  the  business  of  life  and 
aed»  to  advance  his  objects,  might  seem  a  truism.  Think- 
ing and  putting  thoughts  into  words  in  such  a  £9rm  as  to  be 
intelligible,  is  only  one  mode  of  working  and  of  exercising 
the  human  faculties.  The  object  of  all  laws  is  nothing  else 
than  to  protect  each  man  in  pursuing  his  own  ends,  in  the 
fullest  manner  consistently  with  all  other  persons  eq^ually 
pursuing  theirs,  and  subject  otdy  to  such  reasonable  re- 
strictioDs  as  this  latter  consideration  requires.  To  think, 
and  to  speak,  and  to  write,  are  as  natural  instincts  of  man- 
kind as  to  eat,  to  drink  or  to  work,  to  grow  com,  or  to  sell 
cattle.  To  write  or  communicate  one's  ideas  to  the  public 
is  as  natural  and  obvious  a  development  of  his  working 
powers,  as  it  is  to  speak  or  to  write  to  one  individual  only. 
To  print  copies  of  the  same  writing  is  nothing  else  than 
to  save  the  labour  and  expense  of  innumerable  hands  by 
a  mechanical  process.  But  whether  an  author  choose  to 
employ  an  army  of  clerks  to  copy  his  writings  or  a  few 
hands  to  print  them  can  make  no  real  difference  as  to  what 
must  be  the  view  of  the  law  reganHng  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  thing  he  is  doing.  The  author  of  a  writing  creates 
a  specific  property,  for  if  he  finds,  that  the  diffusion  of  many 
copies  ministers  to  the  objects  of  life  and  procures  him 
profit,  or  what  is  sometimes  a  higher  equivalent,  viz.,  a  fund 
of  power  and  reputation  amongst  his  fellow  men,  then  this 
power  of  multiplying  copies  is  substantially  a  property  in 
itself,  and  if  it  is  property,  then  it  must  exist  so  long  as 
it  can  be  identified  and  its  continuity  be  traced.     '*  Once 

'  Jeffreys  v  Boosey,  4  H.  L.  C.  %\5;  B^xk£otd  xr  Hood,  7  T.  R. 
S20i  Ee^c  V  Conquest,  9  C.  B.,  Isi.  S,  1^. 
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property  always  property  "  is  a  maxim  which  means,  that 
when  once  a  specific  thing  has  been  created  and  has  the 
qualities  of  property,  it  must  exist  for  an  indefinite  time, 
into  whosesoever  hand.^  it  passes,  until  the  power  is 
exhausted  or  the  property  comes  to  an  end.  If  it  exists 
in  a  specific  form  and  is  capable  of  beinii  identified,  it  must 
be  property,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  proximate  cause 
of  property.  The  power  to  issue  and  multiply  copies  is  in 
substance  the  property  itself;  whether  that  power  is 
exercised  in  the  mode  of  issuing  one  edition  or  set  of  copies 
or  making  copies  from  time  to  time  until  the  end  of  time, 
is  immateriaL  Why  the  mere  accident  of  making  a 
thousand  copies  by  one  short  process  of  printing  should 
operate  to  extinguish  the  original  power,  and  prevent 
future  thousands  of  copies  being  issued  thereafter  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  no  sensible 
mind  has  rendered  a  reason  for  it.^ 

Measoiis  alleged/or  coiifi^caMng  mitkors'  copyright— 
Though  it  has  been  seen,  that  the  nature  of  an  author's 
work  differs  in  no  way  irom  other  kuids  of  work,  nor  his 
property  H'om  other  kinds  of  property,  yet  it  was  once 
urged,  "  that  copyright  is  the  creature  of  statute,"  as  if  this 

*  **  It  did  not  occur  to  our  aneeBtorB,  that  the  right  of  deriving  Bohd 
benetits  from  that  which  spriiigB  solely  from  within  us — ttie  right 
of  property  in  that  -which  the  mmd  itself  creates,  and  whicli,  so  far 
from  exhausting^  the  materiaJa  common  to  all  men,  or  limiting  their 
resources,  enriches  and  expands  them — a  right  of  property  whicli, 
by  the  happy  peculiarity  of  its  nature,  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  the 
proprietor  in  proportion  as  it  blesses  mankind — should  be  exempted 
from  the  protection  which  ia  extended  to  the  ancient  appropriation 
of  the  soil  and  the  rewards  of  commercial  enterprise/' — Talfourd^ 
H,  6%  38  Pari  Z)e&.  (3)867, 

*'  No  property  is  bo  entirely,  purely,  and  religiously  his  own  as  what 
comes  to  him  immediately  from  God  without  intervention  or  partici- 
pation, It  is  the  eternal  gift  of  an  Eternal  Being.  No  legislature 
has  a  right  to  confine  its  advantageSj  or  to  give  them  away  to  any 
person  whatsoever  to  the  detriment  of  an  author'a  heirs." —  W.  S, 
LumlQr^  2  Farster's  Landor^  422. 

*'  The  tennre  by  which  the  property  in  books  is  held  is  superior  to 
that  of  all  other  property^  for  it  in  original.  It  ie  tenure  which  does 
not  exist  in  a  doubtful  title,  which  does  not  spring  from  any  ad- 
ventitious circumstances.  It  is  not  found ;  it  is  not  purchased  ;  it 
is  not  prescriptive  ;  it  is  original.  So  it  is  tlie  moat  natural  uf  all 
titles,  because  it  is  the  most  simple  and  least  artificial.  It  ia  para- 
mount and  sovereign,  because  it  is  a  tenure  bv  cieBAioTi,^^ — B.BWoaU^ 
43J'aH  Z^ed,  (3)675. 
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threw  great  light  on  the  sabject — as  if  it  was  a  peifect 
solution  and  satisfied  all  paitiesL  Copyiight^  however,  is 
no  moie  the  creature  of  statute  than  any  other  lig^  is  so. 
The  statute  does  not  create  one's  hands,  or  legs,  or  brain, 
or  appetites,  or  desires,  or  affections ;  it  neither  gives  one 
ideas,  nor  teaches  one  what  to  do  with  them.  Bn:^  said — 
^  Property  is  not  the  alms  of  government,  as  life  itself  is  not 
their  favour  and  indulgence."  If  there  were  no  statutes 
and  no  laws,  the  ri^'ht  of  an  author  would  be  the  same  as 
it  is  under  their  protection.  The  only  difference  would  b^ 
that  he  would  have  to  defend  his  right  with  his  hands,  and 
all  other  proprietors  would  do  exactly  the  same.  The  law  is 
merely  a  collection  of  remedies  fitted  to  dispense  with 
this  single-handed  combat  against  all  comeis,  which  the 
possessor  of  any  kind  of  property  would  eternally  wage  in 
its  defence.  Such  a  right  exists  anterior  to  and  is  above 
and  beyond  all  statutes  and  all  lawsw 

Again,  it  was  once  uiged,  that  the  legislature  can 
confiscate  any  man's  property  if  it  pleases,  with  or  without 
terms,  and  with  or  without  compensation.  And  this  is 
true.  It  may  to-morrow  single  out  any  man  from  the 
crowd ;  it  may  sell  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  give  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor ;  it  may  rase  the  foundations  of  his 
bouse  to  the  ground  and  sow  the  site  of  it  with  salt  This 
may  happen  to  any  one,  and  there  is  no  remedy  whatever 
provided  by  the  constitution.  But  still  th^^  will  be  found 
some  people  to  ask,  why  the  legislature,  since  it  exists  only 
for  the  impartial  and  equal  protection  of  all,  should  single 
out  one  man  rather  than  a  thousand  or  than  tens  of 
thousands.  It  may  be  always  pleasant  to  give  away  other 
I>eople's  property;  but  much  of  the  time  of  courts  ic 
occupied  in  greatly  reducing  that  pleasure,  and  confining  it 
within  as  naiTow  a  circle  as  possibla 

Again,  it  was  once  said,  that  copyright  is  so  troublesome 
to  protect,  that  the  best  course  was  to  confiscate  it  after  a 
short  period.  But  even  if  it  were  troublesome,  the  object 
of  law  is  nothing  else  than  to  find  appropriate  remedies  for 
each  special  kind  of  property.  For  example,  it  is  trouble- 
some to  protect  the  game  and  fish  on  one's  estate,  and 
accordingly  the  statutes  provide  Game  laws  and  Fisheiy 
Jaws  to  assist  the  owners  in  protecting  them  better  b^ 
giving  more  prompt  and  effecXiv^  iceoie^Ma^.  'V^  ^<;^  thia 


by  way  of  an  additional  and  concurrent  remedy^  but  it 
never  extinguishes  the  commoti-law  right  underlying  all 
BtatutoF}^  remedies.  So  it  deals  with  owners  of  fruit,  and 
forests,  and  mines.  If  one's  body  is  assaulted^  a  statutory 
remedy,  if  pursued  wifcliin  six  month s^  may  be  resorted  to; 
but  if  it  is  not  resorted  to,  the  legislature  has  not  declared, 
that  ever  afterwards  the  body  may  be  beaten  with  impunity 
and  all  remedy  be  denied. 

Again,  it  has  been  said,  by  way  of  reductio  ad  absurchtm, 
that  an  author  cannot  at  common  law  be  deemed  to  have 
this  perpetual  copyright  in  the  product  of  his  thoughts, 
unless  he  can  claim  also  the  same  exclusive  right  in  every 
other  thought  of  his  brain,  and  in  all  his  jests,  fine  sayings, 
and  daily  conversation.  But  it  might  as  well  be  said,  that 
a  man  cannot  be  paid  his  daily  wages  for  digging  a  drain, 
unless  he  can  also  claim  to  be  paid  for  walking  to  and  from 
his  work,  for  exchanging  sentiments  on  the  weather  with 
all  passers-by,  or  even  for  consuming  his  food,  seeing  that 
all  these  involve  some  kind  of  bodily  labour,  and  one  can- 
not be  had  without  the  others.  The  law  disposes  of  most 
of  these  trifles  by  a  convenient  maxim^ — de  nimimis  7wn 
citrai  kx.  EveEry  man  arrived  at  years  of  understanding, 
and  all  courts  alsOj  instinctively  recognise  the  broad  dis- 
tinction l>etween  matters  of  business  and  the  small  change 
that  constantly  passes  between  man  and  man  in  every 
state  of  society,  and  which  does  not  enter  in  any  shape 
or  form  into  any  contract,  express  or  implied.  Every  man 
must  converse,  w^ith  or  without  saying  things  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  and  such  things  are  given  and  taken  with- 
out hope  of  reward  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  because  he 
does  not  reserve  the  ornaments  of  conversation  for  separate 
sale,  that  he  cannot  collect  Ins  matured  thoughts  and  give 
to  them  the  form  of  a  book,  and  make  them  a  saleable 
commodity,  if  he  cares  to  take  the  trouble  and  write  them 
out  methodically.  On  what  principle  is  he  to  iorfeit  all 
claim  to  this  serious  labour,  because  he  has  also  thrown 
away  many  "  ornaments  of  debate  "  among  the  crowd,  for 
them  to  keep  to  their  own  use,  or  pass  on  to  others 
gratuitously  or  otherwise? 

Wliat  is  meant  hy  a  perpetual  copyright  at  common 
law. — Again,  it  was  once  said,  that  a  ^Jtivy^^U'^^  w^^\v*^v\. 
wouJd  lead  to  absurd  results  and  could  iiot.\i«i  "\n^^  ^^^^c^H* 
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to  hj  the  law.  Bun  the  expression  "^  perpetual  copri^ht" 
is  diifcreni:  in  no  resp-tict  troui  any  ocher  p^petoal  lighL 
An  rigL:5  of  propertv  are  perpetual,  and  cannot  be  otber- 
wise-  There  is  j-erpetnal  right  in  Ian«i  in  a  house,  in  a 
horse,  in  a  ship.  AH  that  this  means  is,  that  the  pzopiietor 
is  endtle^i  to  sell  or  be^aeath  it :  and  the  same  can  he  done 
as  to  all  personal  prc'pertv.  Anv  inconvenience  cansed 
by  the  proc-acle  multiplication  of  owners  is  no  greater  in 
respeii-u  of  bxiks.  than  in  respect  of  horses  or  ships.  The 
nearest  anali/jy  being  that  of  a  ship>  it  never  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  legislature,  that  in  order  to  prevent  mnlti- 
plicity  of  owners  in  a  ship  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to 
confis<2ate  the  ship  after  fourteen  years,  and  give  the  proceeds 
to  the  p>:t.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  benids  to  the  peca- 
liarity  of  each  kind  of  property,  and  has  carefolly  protected 
the  property  in  ships,  and  provided  for  aU  the  contingencies 
and  fiitfieulties  caused  by  such  multiplication,  and  by  the 
occasional  disagreement  of  many  joint  owners.  If  any 
difficulty  therefore  be  ap{»eheaded  from  copyright  being 
vested  in  course  of  time  in  many  hands,  it  13  as  easy  to 
correct  and  provide  for  that,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  ships. 
But  no  analogy  in  any  case  justifies  the  implication  to 
literary  property  of  an  anomalous  treatment,  which  makes 
it  liable  to  be  coniSscated  and  unfit  to  be  enjoyed,  merely 
because  the  law  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  provide 
adequate  safeguards  as  in  all  other  cases. 

The  end  therefore  as  well  as  the  beginniog  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  to  copyright,  is,  that  though  confiscation  has  been 
resorted  to,  no  reason  ever  has  been  rendered  for  such  an 
anomaly;  and  though  the  legislature  no  doubt  pleased  a 
vast  majority  of  its  subjects  by  giving  them  the  property  of 
a  very  few  of  their  number  to  be  scrambled  for,  it  forgot 
that  precisely  the  same  treatment  of  every  other  kind  of 
property  would  give  still  greater  pleasure  to  vast  multitudes 
of  mankind,  ever  anxious  to  possess  without  the  trouble 
of  working  for  the  thing  that  is  coveted.^ 

Copyright  as  ecudly  identified  as  other  property. — 
One  of  the  reasons  urged  against  the  existence  of  a  per- 
]>etual  copyright  was,  that  copyright  could  not  be  identified, 
lor  it  was  only  a  right  in  ideas  or  fictions  of  the  brain,  that 

'  The  ancieDt  philosopheT  weW  obsexved^'^  Rovr  can  I  ar^e  against 
t&e  miater  of  thirty  legions?  "— Bcw:.  ApopM.  \\^, 


could  not  be  weighed  or  handled  or  measured  or  eaten. 
But  this  is  to  separate  the  abstract  creative  power  from 
t^ie  concrete  form  it  assumed.  If  the  author  invents  a 
certain  order  of  words  which  no  second  author  except  by 
a  Biiracle  could  invent,  and  if  those  words  can  be  put 
in  a  tangible  visible  form,  and  thereby  assume  as  durable 
an  existence  as  the  solid  mountains,  and  be  as  easily  ear- 
marked during  all  time,  this  objection  vanishes.  No  two 
authors  ever  existed,  who  could  invent  or  compose  their 
thoughts  in  identically  the  same  order  of  words  for  a  few 
sentences  rnjining ;  and  if  so,  then  the  product  of  the  one 
author  stands  out  separate  and  can  at  all  times  be  as  easily 
distingnished  from  the  product  of  another  author  as  the 
cattle  or  lands  or  ships  or  jewels  of  one  proprietor  from 
those  of  his  neighbour.  If  so,  then  the  property  of  the  one 
can  be  as  easily  protected  against  invasion,  or  at  all  events 
remedies  for  the  one  can  be  made  as  appropriate  as  for 
the  other.  This  is  clear  from  what  actually  occurred  in 
1709/  The  assumption,  that  copyright  did  not  exist  before 
the  statute  of  Anne  because  it  could  not  be  identified  and 
could  not  be  exclusively  possessed^  was  a  favourite  redtictio 

1  The  claim  to  copyright  at  common  law  is  not,  as  waa  formerly 
&aidj  *'  to  ideaS|  but  to  the  order  of  wordsj  and  this  order  has  a  marked 
'    identity  and  a  permanent  endurance.    Not  only  are  the  words  chosen 
I    by  a  superior  mind  peculiar  to  itselfj  but  in  ordinary  life  no  two 
descriptionB  of  the  same  fact  will  be  in  the  same  words.      The 
order  of  each  man's  words  is  as  singular  ae  his  countenance.     It  is 
I    true  that  the  property  in  the  order  of  words  is  a  ineTital  abatractioii, 
but  60  are  also  many  other  kinds  of  property^  as^  for  instance,  the 
property  in  a  stream  of  water,  which  is  not  in  any  of  the  atoms  of 
water,  but  only  in  the  flow  of  the  stream.    In  other  matters  the  law 
1^^  been  adapted  to  the  progress  of  society  according  to  justice  and 
^^fcvenience,  and  by  analogy  it  sliould  be  the  same  for  literary  works, 
P^K  they  would  become  propt^rty,  with  all  its  incidents^  on  the  most 
"    elementary  principles   of    securing   to    industry  its   fruits,  and  to 
I     capital  its  profits.''— Kr^e,  J.,  Jeffreys  v  Boosey,  4  H.  L.   d  870. 
**  The  subject  of  property  is  the  order  of  words  in  the  author's  com- 
position, not  the  words  themselves,  they   being  analogous  to  the 
elemenls  of   matter  which  are  not   appropriated  utdess  combined, 
nor  the  ideas  expressed  by  those  words,  they  existing  in  the  mind 
alone,  which  is  not  capable  of  appropriation." — Erie,  J.  ;  Ib'nL     No 
second  author  could  express  himself  in  the  same  order  of  words  on 
any  subject,  however  shortly  treated,  as  another  author^  though  they 
may  deal  with  the  sfiine  fundamental  ideas.     This  order  of  words 
is  therefore  necessarily  individualised  and  ear-marked,  aad  m(i\v^'a}cX<i 
of  being  mibtukon  for  any  other  man's  product. 


ad  ahmirdum  used  by  counsel,  who  argued  against  the 
common-law  right  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  statute, 
according  to  their  theory  however,  did  uothing  more  than 
say — ''  Let  there  be  an  action  in  future ;  *'  and  then  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  identifying  and  protecting  the  ex- 
clusive copyright.  If  the  courts  had  said  the  same  thing 
of  their  own  authority,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  as 
Lord  Mansfield  and  others  said  was  the  right  thing  to  say, 
the  result  would  have  been  precisely  the  same.  It  was 
not  the  statute  which  made  copyright  more  easily  identified 
or  more  easily  enjoyed  exclusively  than  before.  All  it  did 
was  simply  to  say — '*  Let  there  be  an  action."  And  there 
was  an  action,  and  all  then  became  clear.  From  that 
moment  authors  had  a  property  tangible,  visible,  and  ponder- 
able, with  which  they  could  freight  ships ;  and  that  property 
could  be  protected  by  an  action  of  damages,  and  by  penalties 
against  all  who  invaded  and  depreciated  it ;  and  it  could  be 
sold  and  bequeathed  Uke  other  property  for  fourteen  years. 
The  law  cares  nothing  for  the  fabric  or  texture,  the  quan- 
tity or  quality,  the  length  or  breadth  or  weight,  the  eoloiu: 
or  sound  or  durability,  of  any  vendible  commodity.  It  is 
enough  that  it  has  a  lawftil  creator,  or  a  first  finder,  or  an 
honest  possessor, — that  it  is  capable  of  identification  and 
that  it  is  saleable.  If  it  has  these  chamcteristics  it  is 
property^  though  it  cannot  be  weighed  or  eaten.  And  if  it 
is  property — if  it  has  all  the  qualities  that  property  has 
— then  it  is  the  business  of  the  law  to  protect  the  lawful 
ow^ner  or  possessor  against  aQ  comers. 

Chief  cause  of  the  differences  between  early  jmlges  m 
to  copyright. — The  doctrine  of  common  law  as  to  copy- 
right was  not,  as  already  stated,  thoroughly  investigati  " 
or  considered  till  about  1769,  that  is  to  say,  about  su 
years  after  the  statute  of  Anne  in  1709  had  been  alread 
passed*  At  last  it  became  necessary  to  reconsider^ 
matter^  (1)  as  if  no  statute  had  passed^  and  (2)  af 
statute  had  passed,  and  as  to  what  change  that 
effected.  And  before  stating  the  origin  of  the  lit 
that  brought  on  this  minute  invests -^atimi  -' 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  chief  e 
how  to  treat  the  fact  of  publir 
all  the  judges  were  agreed,  ' 
autbor  of  a  manuscript  looo^ 
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aDd  had  the  same  rights  as  he  had  over  his  other  chattels. 
But  the  moment  he  published  this  manuscript,  the  judges 
were  divided  in  their  views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  step^ 
some  treating  publication  as  a  mere  mechanical  multipli- 
cation of  duplicates  for  convenience  of  sale,  the  radical 
right  of  property  remaining  wholly  imaflected ;  while  the 
other  judges  treated  publication  as  a  kind  of  solemn 
abjuration,  and  dedication  of  all  the  owner's  previous  rights 
and  interests  to  the  imiverse,  whereby  he  cast  off  and 
deliberately  surrendered  all  future  control  over  the  work, 
and  over  all  duplicates  that  might  be  made  of  it.  And 
yet  human  nature  a  century  ago  did  not  materially  differ 
from  what  it  is  now.  Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  was  the  chief 
champion  of  the  former  doctrine  ;  while  Lord  Camden,  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor,  was  the  chief  champion  of  the  latter 
doctrine. 

False  mudogim  in  early  treatnmnt  of  copj/righL^ThQ 
two  leading  cases  in  which  the  common-law  doctrine  of 
copyright  as  affected  by  the  statute  of  Anne  was  reviewed 
and  minutely  discussed,  occurred  in  1769  and  1774.  The 
two  main  questioDS  were,  (1)  whether  there  was  at  common 
law  a  perpetual  copyright  in  the  author  after  publication 
as  well  as  before ;  (2)  if  so,  whether  the  statute  of  Anne 
extinguished  this  perpetual  copyright,  and  substituted  a 
limited  anrl  temporary  copyright  of  fourteen  years  after 
publication  and  no  more* 

Those  judges  in  favour  of  perpetual  copyright  reasoned 
thus  : — "  That  everything  was  property,  that  was  capable 
of  being  known  or  defined,  and  capable  of  a  separate  en- 
joyment. That  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  grind  any 
com  but  his  own,  or  to  buOd  a  house  with  another  man  s 
wood.  That  literary  copyright  was  capable  of  perpetuity ; 
even  land,  the  most  tangible  species  of  property,  might  be 
washed  away  by  the  sea.  Each  owner  was  entitled  to  as 
fidl  enjo}  r  each  kind  of  property  as  the  natui^  of 

the  case  ;.jua.kAjjl  Publication  was  rpi^i'^^^ -a  sale,  uorit 
gift,  uor  a  ^^-^'-^ture,  nor  pt>  abandons  these  wej« 

t  '  '  i>n  con'  '    ' 
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in  him  unaffected.  Even  if  an  incorporeal  idea  had  the 
merit  of  promising  future  profit  to  the  inventor  of  it,  it 
was  the  same  as  property,  and  the  fruits  shoukl  be  his. 
It  woukl  be  singular  if  publication  should  be  a  forfeiture, 
and  if  the  first  moment  the  thinker  endeavoured  to  raise 
a  profit  from  his  thought,  he  lust  it/'  i 

On  the  other  hand,  those  judges  who  opposed  the  notion 
of  perpetual  copyright  after  publication  reasoned  thus : — 
'^  There  can  he  no  property  in  incorporeal  ideas.  If  one 
opens  the  door  of  a  basket  of  pigeons,  they  fly  away,  and 
are  irretrievably  lost.  If  I  take  water  from  the  ocean,  it  is 
mine ;  but  if  I  pour  it  back,  it  is  mine  no  longer.  An 
ogle  is  a  lady's  own  whilst  in  private,  but  if  she  ogles 
publicly,  they  are  every  one's  property.^  The  thinking 
faculty  was  a  gift  with  which  all  men  w^ere  endowed,  and 
ideas  produced  by  it  should  hkewise  be  held  common »  and 
not  deemed  subject  to  exclusive  appropriation.^  Ideas 
were  so  ethereal  as  to  elude  definition ;  and  no  character- 
istic marks  remained  whereby  to  ascertain  them.  Exclu- 
sive appropriation  of  literary  works  'was'  a  monopoly.* 
All  that  could  be  urged  lor  copyright  was  moral  fitness, 
but  this  amiaUo  principle  would  only  make  law^s  vain  and 
judges  arbitrary.  In  all  other  cases  of  purchase  payment 
transfers  the  whole  and  absolute  property  to  the  buyer  jj 
why  not  when  a  copy  of  a  book  is  purchased  V  ^ 

*  17  Pari.  HkL  467.  "All  the  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  from 
the  contents  of  a  book  ia  free  for  every  man  to  use.  If  it  teaches 
mathematics,  physic,  husbandry,  if  it  teaches  to  write  in  veree  or 
prose ;  if  by  reading  an  epic  poem  a  man  learns  to  make  an  epic 
poem  of  his  own,  he  is  at  liberty,  .  ,  The  book  conveys  knowledge, 
mBtruction,  or  entertainment;  but  multiplying  copies  in  print  is 
a  quite  distinct  thing  from  all  the  hook  commnnicates.  .  .  And 
there  is  no  incongruity  to  reserve  that  riglit  and  yet  convey  the 
free  use  of  all  the  book  teaches/'— iri?Z<3^,  J,,  Miliar  v  Taylor, 
BmT.  2331. 

The  rehition  which  the  ptir chaser  of  a  book  holds  to  the  author 
and  pubhsberj  resembles  that  of  the  purchaser  of  a  ticket  to  a 
proprietor  of  a  tlieatre.  He  is  entitled  to  derive  all  the  entertainnientj 
inatraction,  and  information  he  can  during  the  performance.  He 
may  afterwards  think  of  it,  epeak  of  it,  describe  it,  but  to  print 
tickets  and  sell  them  to  all  the  public,  so  that  they  also  might  enjoy 
the  same  pleasure  and  he  may  derive  all  tlie  profit^  is  quite  another 
thijig.^ I^rone  on  Copi/nyhtj  12* 

'  17  Pari  Hifit.  962.  »  Ibid.  971 

^  '*  Copyright  is   no  moie   a  moi^ci^d"^  Y\i\m  i^t<i^ei-ty  is." 
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The  result  was,  that  though  eight  to  tliree  of  the  judges 
held  J  that  the  author's  perpetual  copyright  at  common  law 
was  not  lost  or  surrendered  by  publication,  and  though  six 
to  six  were  of  opinion,  that  the  statute  of  Anue  did  not 
abolish  or  confiscate  the  author's  perpetual  right,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  fourteen  years*  right  only,  yet  the  Peers^  led 
away  by  Irord  Camden's  tropes  and  figures,  and  his  ani- 
mated declamation,^  reversed  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
and  held,  that  confiscation  of  the  author's  rights  had  been 
fully  accomplished  by  the  statute.  And  so  the  law, 
though  changed  in  trifiing  details,  has  ever  since  been  left 
unaltered  in  these  two  vital  points,  ^ 

Lyndhnrst,  L.  0.,  63  Pari  Dek  (3)  782.    See  also  L,  Rardwicke^  L, 
a,  Gyles  V  Wilcox,  2  A  th  141- 

*  The  following  were  the  chief  argumente  put  forward  by  Lohb 
Camden  :  **  While  a  man's  thoughts  are  in  his  brain,  do  one  indeed 
can  purloin  them  \  but  wliat,  if  he  epeake  and  lets  theni  fly  out  m 
private  or  public  discourBe  ?  Will  he  cJaim  the  breath,  the  air,  the 
words,  in  which  his  thoughts  are  clothed  ?  Where  does  this  fanciful 
propeity  begiiij  or  end,  or  continue  ?  An  action  I  allow  will  lie  for 
ink  and  paper,  but  what  eays  the  common  law  about  the  incor|>oreal 
ideaSj  and  where  does  it  prescribe  a  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  tliem, 
independent  of  the  materiale  to  which  they  are  affixed  ?  I  see  nothing 
about  the  matter  in  all  rny  books,*^— 17  Pari.  MuL  997,  *'  Ib  this  pro- 
perty descendable,  transferable,  or  aadgnable?  Can  tho  author  let 
it  out  for  hire  as  the  circnlating  libraries  do  ?  If  there  be  anything 
in  the  world  common  to  all  mankind,  science  and  learning  are  in 
their  nature  puhlicijuris^  and  they  ought  to  be  as  free  and  general  as 
air  or  -water.  Those  great  men,  thoee  favoured  mortals,  those 
fiublinie  spirits,  w^ho  sliare  that  ray  of  divinity  which  we  call  genius, 
are  intrnated  by  Providence  with  the  delegated  power  of  imparting 
to  their  fellow  creatures  that  instruction  w^hich  Heaven  meant  for 
universal  benefit ;  they  must  not  be  niggards  to  the  world  or  Iioard 
up  for  themselves  the  common  stock.  Glory  is  the  reward  of  science, 
and  tliowe  who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner  views,  I  speuk  not  of 
the  acribblers  for  bread,  who  tease  the  press  with  their  wretched 
productions  ;  fourteen  years  is  too  long  a  pnAalege  for  their  perish- 
able trash.  It  was  not  for  gain  that  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton, 
Locke,  instructed  and  Jelighted  the  world  ;  it  would  be  unworthy 
Buch  men  to  traffic  with  a  dirty  bookseller  for  so  much  as  a  sheet  of 
a  letter-press.  All  our  ieaniing  will  bo  locked  up  in  the  Imnds  of 
the  Tonsons  and  the  Lintons  of  the  age,  who  will  set  what  price 
upon  it  their  avarice  chooses  to  demand^  till  the  public  become  iia 
much  their  sLives  as  their  own  hackneyed  compilers  are.''— ^17  ParL 
Hist,  909,  Judgment  was  reversed  by  twenty-two  to  eleven  of 
the  peers,  one  only  of  those  who  "voted  being  a  lawyer,  namely. 
Lord  Camden, 

'  In  Scfjtland  tlie  f|ueKtion  was  raised  about  tVie  aoxw^  Na"v^^  -see* 
in  England  J  as  to  whether  copyright  after  pu\A\G^^\QU  exl\«\fc^  laN. 


Nature  of  copyright  in  MS,  %torks,— The  nature  of 
the  right,  which  an  author  has  in  the  ideas  which  he  re- 
duces to  language  is  properly  distinguished  into  two  stages ; 
one  is  the  stage  during  which  they  have  not  been  pnb- 
lished,  the  other  is  the  stage  after  publication-  Before  an 
author  has  published  his  ideas  in  language^  oral  or  written, 
these  cannot  in  any  sense  come  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  are  treated  as  exclusively  under  the 
author  s  dominion*  Yet  the  manuscript  has  an  individual 
existence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  the  original  has 
been  destroyed,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  Lord  Claren- 
don s  Hilary,  which  had  been  copied  in  manuscript  and 
the  original  lost  by  fire,  and  after  the  lapse  of  100  years 
bis  executors  were  held  entitled  to  restrain  a  piratical 
publisher  from  publishing  it^  And  even  when  a  work  is 
once  published,  the  public  may  make  a  certain  limited  use 
of  it  without  violating  any  right  lemaining  in  the  author. 
For  example,  they  may  criticise  it,  talk  about  it,  think 
about  it,  analyse  it,  use  extracts  fix)m  it,  add  continuations^ 
as  Tuill  hereafter  appear.*  So  long  as  an  author  has  com- 
mitted his  ideas  to  writing,  and  they  exist  in  the  stage  of 
an  unpublished  manuscript,  he  is  in  the  eye  of  tiie  law  as 
much  the  absolute  owner,  not  merely  of  the  paper,  but  of 
the  order  of  words,  as  the  owner  of  any  chattel  can  be. 
The  same  law  which  gives  the  one  right  gives  the  other ; 
and  though  chattels  pass  from  hand  to  hand  and  are 
seldom  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  first  maker  or 
first  possessor,  yet  if  the  whole  right  of  property  has  once 
come  to  reside  with  the  possessor,  then  tlie  right  to  a 
chattel  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  right  to  the  unpub- 
lished MS.  It  is  one  entire  right,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
contingency  of  lending  and  losing  possession  that  some 
differences  come  to  be  apparent. 

Lending  copies  of  MS,  to  friends, — ^The  entirety  of 

common  law.  The  majority  of  the  Scotch  judges  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  there  was  no  such  copyright  left  outstanding ;  but  LoBD 
MaKWDDOf  being  the  minority  of  one,  tn  an  admirable  and  niasteHy 
opinion  outreasoned  all  his  contemporaries*  and  showed  UTianewer- 
able  grounds  for  the  contrary  conclusion, ^iS«  Cadetl  r  Hubertson, 
6  Patm's  App.  518. 

1  Per  L.  Mamjitld,  Millar  r  Taylor,  4  Burr,  23%,  2397;  D* 
Qu^nsberry  v  Shebbear^,  2  Eden,  S29.  *  P.  Albert  v  Strw^ge, 

2DeG.  4t  SL  693 ;  1  Mac,  &  G.  ^, 


this  right  to  an  unpublished  MS*  is  not  affected  by  the 
kind  of  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  or  by  the  fact  that 
several  copies  of  the  same  exist  in  the  form  of  lithogTapb 
copies  or  otherwise.  It  is,  however,  in  the  case  of  copies 
being  given  away  to  private  friends,  that  the  difficulty 
sometimes  arises  of  protecting  the  exclusive  right  When, 
resolved  into  simple  elements  the  right  of  property  in  an 
unpxiblished  MS,  involves  these  distinct  parts: — (1)  It 
includes  an  absolute  right  to  keep  for  bis  own  exclusive 
enjoyment  whatever  advantage  is  derivable  from  possessing 
in  a  written  form  the  order  of  w^ords.  (2)  It  includes  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  publish,  if  he  thinks  proper  at 
any  time,  and  to  make  profit  or  pleasure  out  of  the  circu- 
lation of  such  order  of  ivords,  (3)  As  another  phase  of 
the  same  rights  he  has  the  right  of  action  against  any  one 
who  takes  out  of  his  possession  the  paper  or  tlie  order  of 
words  written  on  it,  and  be  has  the  right  of  injunction, 
that  is,  the  right  by  process  of  law  to  prevent  a  stranger 
or  trespasser  publishing  the  MS.  against  his  wdl,  or  any 
copy,  abridgment,  or  even  a  description  of  it.  In  the 
case  of  Prince  Albert,  who  bad  a  number  of  etchings,  and 
during  the  process  of  lithographing  these  a  workman  made 
surreptitious  copies  and  aterwards  published  a  description 
of  them,  the  court  not  only  ordered  the  surreptitious  copies 
to  be  delivered  up,  but  restrained  the  publication  of  the 
illustrative  catalogue,  Tvhich  w^as  an  auxiliary  right  in- 
cluded m  the  larger  right  of  entire  dominion  or  ownership.^ 
l^To  power  or  court  can  compel  the  owner  to  publish  his 
manuscript 

But  publication  is  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  lend- 
ing the  MS.  to  another  to  read,  or  making  lithograph  or 
printed  copies  for  circulating  or  even  presenting  to  friends. 
Publication  implies  an  offering  to  all  comers,  either  gratui- 
tously or  for  a  price,  and  an  inviting  of  purchasers  ;  and 
a  mere  lending  or  giving  the  use  of  a  reading  implies 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  reader  or  donee  of  a 
private  copy  may  exercise  bis  own  thouglits  upon  the 
contents  but  has  no  assignment  of  the  valuable  right  to 
publish  and  multiply  copies^  which  the  author  alone  neces- 
sarily enjoys.^     And  it  has  been  also  held,  that  the  author 
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1  Prince  Albert  v  Strange,  2  De  G.  &  S.  696 ;  1  Mac.  &  G,  43. 
■  Prince  Albert  v  Stmnge,  2  De  G.  &  S.  mh\  1  U^t;.  Sl  ^.  'l^o. 
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or  owner  of  an  impa1ilL«bed  MS.  is  oilffled,  if  lie 
to  I]iltogn{ilt  and  eircalale  Ibr  mkt  or   otfaerviae  mmf 
munber  of  eopies,  and  yd  ikm  will  nol  be  deemed  anj 
pwUiealioii,  mi  in  no  wise  ioterferai  w^  liis  eoppi^t} 

CopifrigkimM&asBiffmMe. — OoiiTi^MlKfiirepQlli- 
estioii,  like  other  poaoDsl  propertj,  is  a8S%iii]ile^  and  paoB^ 
on  ilie  deaOi  of  the  anAor  or  angaee^  to  the  kgid  pmoDd 
repteeentatiTe.'    And  where  audi  wpjii^t  has  passed  to 
the  executors,  who  pabl^h  it,  the  piupotj  lemnins  in  thein. 
Where  the  author  of  a  MS.  sells  or  assigns  it  to  anolha^ 
with  a  Tiew  that  the  latter  maj  poblish  h  as  his  own  com- 
pesitiaD,  the  latter  has  neottaaifly  an  implied  li^t  c^ 
altering  it^    When  the  owner  of  an  nnpnbli^ied  MS.  gires 
a  copy  to  a  third  person,  ihisprimdjaeie  indndes  no  fintlier' 
use  of  it  than  snch  as  that  third  person  or  his  fiiends  maj^ 
derire  from  the  pemsal  and  &om  the  knowledge  and  mental 
gratification  such  pemsal  confers ;  bnt  it  in  nowise  impHp* 
that  the  donee,  or  even  a  purchaser  acquires  Ihe  Talitahfe 
ri^t  of  publication  for  profit  or  pleasme  of  such  copy, 
nnlesa  thi3  latter  right  is  added,  and  the  hmd^i  of  showing 
this  must  be  on  the  donee.     Yet  much  difficulty  has  been 
caused  by  the  pubUcatiou  of  a  315.  in  which  the  publisher 
admitted  he  had  no  copjrright,  but  yet  which  it  was  said 
he  had   an  implied  license   nevertheless  to  publish  for 
special  or  general  purposes.     The  copyright  or  full  right  of 
dealing  with  a  manuscript  containing  the  ideas  of  the  author 
includes  many  subordinate  uses,     Tlie  rule  is,  that  where  J 
a  transfer  of  the  entire  right  is  claimed  it  must  be  strictly  fl 
proved ;  and  a  subordinate  and  limited  user  only  will  be 
implied  in  the  absence  of  circumstances  from  which  the 
larger  intention  may  be  inferred.     Such  was  shown  to  be 
the  case  when  the  author  had  only  lent  a  MS.  to  take  a 
copy,  which  was  held  to  imply  no  right  to  publish  it;* 
where  he   said  to  a  friend,  *'  you  may  keep  the  letters," 
this  was  no  assignment  of  copyright.^    And  so  lithograph- 
ing a  few  copies  to  give  to  friends  was  held  no  abandon- 
ment of  property  in  the  MS.*    And  merely  I^\dng  the  MS. 
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1  White  V  Geroch,  2B.&  Aid  298.  *  Turner  9  Robinaon,  10 

It.  Ch,  B.  121,  521.        »  Coi  p  Cox,  11  Hare,  118.         *  D.  Qaeen©- 

beny  v  Sbebbeare,  2  Eden,  329.  ^  Thompson  tJ  Stanhope,  Amh, 

737,        6  Prince  Albert  v  Strange,  2  De  G.  &  Sm,  652;   4  Mac. 

-It  G.  25. 
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twenty-three  years  in  a  bookseUer'a  hands  was  no  evidence 
of  an  assignment/ 

If  there  ccm  be  rledication  of  MS.  to  public. — Whether 
an  author  or  proprietor  of  an  unpublished  MS,  can  so  divest 
himself  of  the  ownership  as  to  dedicate  it  to  the  public  at 
large  without  giving  it  to  another  individual  has  been 
sometimes  questioned.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  any 
owner  might  so  abandon  the  right  of  property  as  to  leave 
it  open  to  all  or  any  member  of  the  public  to  pubUsh  or 
make  any  other  use  of  the  document  each  thinks  fit.  This 
question  will  be  found  always  to  resolve  itself  into  another, 
namely,  whether  in  the  circiimstauces  the  owner  has  given 
to  some  individual  the  entire  property,  or  has  given  only 
a  limited  use  of  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  or  has  simply 
declined  to  protect  his  right  and  allowed  others  to  scramble 
for  it.  If  he  has  given  it  absolutely,  then  the  donee  is  the 
ovmer,  and  stands  in  the  same  position  as  the  donor.  If 
he  has  given  only  a  limited  use  of  the  document,  then  the 
radical  right,  subject  to  this  hmited  user,  still  remains  un- 
divested,  and  he  can  deal  with  it  in  all  other  respects  aa 
the  absolute  owner.  If,  however,  he  merely  allows  any 
third  party  to  reprint  a  book  without  either  consenting  or 
disseuting,  the  right  is  not  divested  from  him  and  vested 
in  another,  Tliere  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  right  of  property  to  the  public  in  this  sense ; 
the  right  must  exist  in  some  individual  or  number  of  indi- 
viduals, and  it  cannot  leave  one  individual  without  passing 
instantly  into  another  individuah 

At  the  same  time  the  owner  may  have  so  conducted  him- 
self with  reference  to  this  property,  and  with  reference  to 
a  third  party's  dealing  with  it,  as  to  deprive  himself  of  at 
least  one  of  the  usual  remedies  against  such  party.  And 
when  an  author,  by  his  conduct,  seems  to  let  anybody 
reprint  his  book,  though  this  does  not  give  any  copyright 
to  such  printer  or  publisher,  nor  amount  to  a  license  to  all 
others  to  do  the  same ;  yet  after  allowing  nine  persons  to 
do  it  the  court  will  not  grant  an  injunction  against  the 
tenth,  nor  assist  the  owner  in  that  way.  He  may  still 
fesume  possession,  but  he  cannot  do  so  without  alio%ving 
those  publishers,  %vho  have  already  helped  themselves,  being 

Souihey  v  Sherwood,  2  Mem.  4&b. 


entitled  to  sell  off  the  copiea  they  have  prmted  with  his 
acquiescence.  And  at  most  he  can  only  sue  future  pirates 
for  damages,  and  these  are  not  likely  to  be  great.  This  is 
the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  can  be  said,  that  an  author  can 
dedicate  his  manuscript  or  book  to  the  public.  The  mean- 
ing of  "  acquiescence  "  is  this — ^wliere  a  party  having  a  right 
staiuls  by  and  sees  another  dealing  with  the  property  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  that  rights  and  makes  no  objection 
'while  the  act  is  in  progress,  he  cannot  afterwards  complain. 
Yet  mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that  a  pub- 
lisher who  had  printed  his  work  was  about  to  issue  a  new 
edition,  does  not  amount  to  such  acquiescence  as  to  estop  the 
author  from  asking  an  injnnction.i  And  such  is  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a  political  orator  stands  in  reference  to  hia 
published  speeches.  If  he  lias  never  himself  committed 
those  speeclies  to  writing  and  encourages  newspaper  pro- 
prietors to  publish  them  at  their  own  expense,  this  is  deemed 
a  license  to  each  and  all  who  choose  to  incin*  such  expense 
to  make  what  profit  they  choose  of  their  respective  publica- 
tions. And  he  cannot  withdraw  such  license  nor  interfere 
until  they  have  sold  the  product.  Nevertheless  he  does 
not  lose  the  radical  right  of  republishing  his  own  speeches 
in  a  new  and  separate  form,  if  by  any  means  he  can  satisfy 
himself  that  he  has  recovered  a  copy ;  and  by  the  same  rule 


they  are  prevented  republishing  the  speeches  separately, 
because  the  original  license  did  not  extend  to  republication 
in  a  separate  form.     And  yet  orators  are  usually  so  pleased 


to  notice  the  circulation  of  their  thoughts,  that  they  seldom 
or  ever  trouble  themselves  about  their  strict  rights. 

Piiblishhifj  MS.  against  owner's  'wUf. — When  the 
owner  of  an  unpublished  ^IS,  finds,  that  it  is  published 
without  his  consent,  he  may  either  apply  to  the  Chancery 
Division  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  its  further  publica- 
tion, or  he  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  damages,  coupled 
with  a  claim  for  an  injunction.  The  ground  on  w4iich 
the  courts  interfere  is,  not  that  the  owner  has  thereby 
been  deprived  of  the  profit  which  the  publication  might 
have  brought,  for  the  publication  might  be  a  loss  instead 
of  a  gain,  but  because  he  has  been  interfered  with  iu  his 
exclusive  right  of  deciding  and  deaUng  further  with  the 

1  Hogg  «  Scott, li.E,,V%^.^^. 
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matter  according  to  bis  own  diacretion.^  And  yet  if  profit 
would  have  resulted,  or  loss  of  reputation,  these  may  well 
be  viewed  as  enhanciBg  the  injury.  And  where  a  book 
was  published  under  fraudulent  representations  as  to  its 
authorship,  the  court  declined  to  treat  the  book  as  the 
subject  of  copyright  or  of  property.  ^  The  court  has  thus 
restrained  the  pubUcation  of  manuscripts  obtained  without 
the  consent  of  the  author  in  a  variety  of  circumstances :  as 
ivhere  a  conveyancer's  clerk  published  his  master's  prece- 
dents of  conveyanciiig ;  ^  or  where  a  clerk  published  a  bar* 
rister's  notes  of  cases ;  ^  where  one  published  a  MS,  play 
taken  down  in  shorthand  while  being  acted  ;^  and  where 
there  was  a  pubUcation  of  MS,  etchings  by  a  printer  era- 
ployed  to  lithograph  some  copies  for  the  owner.^  And  on 
the  same  principle  the  court  gi-anted  an  injunction  against 
one  sketching  froni  recollection  a  pictuie  exhibited  on  ^-lew 
so  as  to  ol>taiu  subscribers  to  an  engraving,  and  then  photo- 
graphing the  sketch  and  pxiblisliing  such  photogiaph;  ^  also 
against  selling  photograph  copies  obtained  from  negatives 
lent  to  a  person ;  ^  and  against  publication  of  documents 
bequeathed  for  the  use  of  certain  persons  only,  other  than 
the  printer,®  And  the  right  of  property  in  an  impublished 
MH.  is  not  confined  to  works  of  any  particidar  degree  of 
merit,  for  the  court  has  no  means  of  deciding  such  a  matter. 
There  may  be  the  usual  line  di^wn  in  this  as  in  all  other 
cases — dc  Ttvmimis  no7t  curat  k^— but  unless  the  woxthless- 
ness  is  conspicuous  and  self-evident,  aU  otlier  degrees  of  ex» 
cellence  are  on  the  same  level,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the 
province  of  the  law  to  set  up  distinctions.  Where  bias- 
phemy^  obscenity,  sedition,  or  libel  taint  the  MS.,  then  the 
law  may  not  lend  its  aid  in  any  ^vay  ;  for  though  these  are 
not  illegal,  ^Ji:r  se,  till  they  aie  published,  still  all  courts 
must  be  credited  with  the  power  of  intuitively  discerning 
whether  the  object  is  fairly  lawful  or  borders  on  the  confines 
of  crime  before  the  court  will  hel})  any  proprietor, 

Baukniptci/  of  oinmr  of  MS^ — ^A\  here  the  author  of 

1  Prince  Albert  v  Strange,  2  De  G.  &  Srih  633  ;  1  Miia  &  G.  25  ; 
D.  Queeiipberry  v  Shebbeare,  2  Eden.  329.  ^  Wrigbt  v  Tallisj 

1  a  B,  893,  9  4  Burr.  2530.  ■"  Ihid,  »  Macklin  t^  Kitbardaon, 
Anib.  C,  C94.  «  pHnce  All^ert  v  Stran^^e,  2  Lie  G.  &  Siiu  652  ; 

1  Mac,  &  G.  25,       ^  Tarn^r  c  RiAnmou   10  It,  CU,  1>\V^,      '^^  \!isxxiai\ 
p  Uigby,  I  K  &  a  14S,  '->  Paley's  Case,  'i  ^vf  a-mV.  A\Si. 
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an  unpntlished  MS.  becomes  baiikrupt  the  question  may 
arise,  whether  the  right  to  publish  it  passes  to  his  creditors 
absolutely,  or  whether  it  partukes  so  much  of  a  personal 
right  as  to  be  inseparable  from  his  person,  still  subject  to 
his  controul,  and  so  reserved  from  that  compulsory  aliena- 
tion which  bankruptcy  usually  involves  as  to  incorporeal 
as  well  as  corporeal  property.  It  is  urged,  on  the  one  side, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  MS.  may  be  of  value  if  published, 
the  power  of  so  tiimiog  it  into  money  ought  to  belong  to 
the  creditors ;  and  if  any  loss  of  reputation  or  character 
should  result  to  the  author,  this  must  be  treated  as  mereljr 
an  unavoidable  incident  of  his  insolvency,  which  the  lavr 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  regard  as  any  further  injury  t» 
him.^  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  urged,  that  if  tha 
mere  capacity  of  turning  into  money  whatever  may  b© 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  bankrupt  is  the  sole  cri- 
terion, the  doctrine  must  be  pushed  to  the  extravagant 
lenr^th  of  publishing  all  his  private  letters,  or  even  of 
making  use  of  the  bankrupt's  person  in  every  way  which 
would  turn  out  to  be  profitable,  however  repulsive  to  his 
feelings  and  honour ;  and  this  would  be  a  tyranny  nearly 
as  disgraceful  aud  barbarous  as  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  allowed  the  creditors  to  divide  the  body  of 
their  bankrupt  amongst  them,  iloreover  if  the  composi- 
tion of  a  MS.  be  looked  at  in  it^  real  character  of  being 
somethinrr  existing  only  in  an  incipient  state  and  depend- 
ing on  the  personal  judgment  and  will  of  the  author 
whether  it  should  be  ultimately  matured  into  property 
by  the  act  of  publication,  it  will  be  found  to  be  too  much 
mixed  up  with  the  thoughts  and  interior  workings  of  a 
mans  mind  to  be  capable  of  being  viewed  as  property  or 
separated  from  his  person.  No  court  could  compel  an 
author  to  finish  an  imperfect  MS.,  or  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  give  it  a  final  revision,  or  to  turn  all  the  ttent 
capacities  of  his  mind  into  some  channel  which  would 
yield  money  to  his  creditors ;  and  therefore  the  MS.  must 
be  treated  as  inseparable  from  the  person  of  the  bankruptj 
and  not  a  chattel  saleable  by  creditors,* 


1  Mawman  v  Tesrg,  2  Rass.    392;    R6  Carry,   12  Jr.  Eq.  384? 
Stevens  v  Benning,  6  De  G.,  M,  &  G,  228. 
*  The  point  was  once  raised  and  atgv\^d,  ^Via^^T  ^^^SSu^xmd  ia 


GopyrigM  in  Uctwres  and  addresses.— In  those  cases 
where  the  author  has  reduced  Ms  thoughts  to  words,  and 
spoken  them  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  to  students  or  audi- 
tors, one  of  whom  has  printed  and  published  them,  it  was  at 
first  considered,  that  thia  could  be  punished  and  restrained 
by  a  court  of  equity  as  a  breacli  of  contract,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  an  implied  contmct  between  the  lecturer  and 
his  audience,  that  they  might  use  the  lecture  only  for  their 
instruction,  but  not  so  as  to  make  further  use  of  it  by 
publication  to  the  world,  either  through  the  medium  of 
shorthand- writer's  notes,  or  the  over-tenacious  memory  of 
an  auditor.^  But  the  correct  ground  on  which  the  author 
of  spoken  lectures  can  restrain  publication  by  any  of  the 
audience  need  not  be  treated  as  the  breach  of  any  implied 
contract,  but  rather  this,  that  in  lecturing  he  uses  his  ideas 
or  spoken  words  for  the  limited  purpose  of  instructing  third 
parties,  but  necessarily  reserves  all  other  larger  rights,  and 
amongst  these  the  right  of  afterwards  publishing  the  lec- 
tixres  for  his  own  advantage  as  a  means  of  profit  or  hap- 
piness, either  of  which  is  a  legititaate  purpose,  and  the 
invasion  of  which  is  punished  by  the  law  like  an  attack 
on  one's  reputation  or  character,  or  the  preventing  of  a 
person  carrying  on  his  lawful  business.  The  doctrine  of 
implied  contract,  whether  on  tlie  part  of  the  lecturer  or  the 
bearer,  is  only  another  form  of  saying,  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  relationship  between  lecturer  and  audience  is 
best  explained  legally  in  that  way.  When  a  lecturer  de- 
livers a  lecture,  he  must  contemplate,  that  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  will  be  exercised  in  some  way  on  the  niatter  de- 
livered to  hini,  and  that  nothing  the  lecturer  can  do  will 
prevent  the  bearer  thinking  and  speaking  about  what  he 
hears.  But  all  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  radical 
right  remaining  untouched  in  the  lecturer,  namely,  the 
valuable  right  of  preserving  his  words  in  wTiting,  and 
of  reaping  the  fruits  of  circulating  that  writing  in  the 
form  of  a  book,  and  treating  it  as  his  own  exclusive  pro- 
perty. All  other  uses  of  the  words  spoken  and  heard 
are  open  to  the  hearer,  except  that  he  must  not  arrogate 

the  deceased's  handwriting  passed   under   the   wards   **  personal 
estate"  to  his  execiitora.^Atcherley  1;  VemoTi,  10  Mod.  529. 

I  Ahernetliy  v  Hiitchineoii.  1  H.  &  1\  ^^\  T^Yiifti  D  li^\i\\\SOTv^ 
ID  Jr.  Ok  It  'l£l,  510.     See  also  ank^  p.  29, 


to  himself  what  was  never  intended  to  be  conferred  on 
him,  namely,  the  valuable  xight  of  publication.  Thus  Mr. 
Abernethj,  a  surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  sought  to  re- 
strain a  proprietor  of  a  medical  newspaper  from  publishing 
his  lectureSj  wliicb  be  had  delivered  to  students.  The 
lectures  were  extempore.  Lord  Eldon  granted  the  injunc- 
tion on  the  ground,  that  there  was  an  implied  contract  by 
the  auditors  not  to  publish  such  lectures  for  profit,  as  they 
had  only  the  mental  use  of  the  lectures  enjoyed  by  hearing 
them  delivered.^ 

As,  however,  considerable  doubt  attended  this  state  of 
things,  the  legislature  inteivened,  and  while  it  expressly 
conferred,  or  rather  recognised,  a  copyright  in  the  lecture 
as  subsisting  in  the  author  or  his  assignee,  it  imposed  a 
penalty  on  aU  persons  who  should  piratically  publish  the 
same,  besides  forfeiture  of  the  copies  printed,^  Such  Act 
expressly  declares,  that  no  person  admitted  on  payment,  or 
otherwise,  as  one  of  the  audience  or  as  a  publisher  of  a 
newspaper,  to  hear  such  lecture,  shall  have  any  implied 
authority  to  publish  the  lecture.^  And  a  printer  or  pub- 
lisher, who  without  leave  publishes  in  his  newspaper  such 
lecture,  is  expressly  made  liable  to  the  penalties.  But  in 
order  to  secure  the  protection  of  this  enactment  the  lec- 
tni'er  must,  two  days  before  the  delivery,  give  notice  to 
two  justices  living  within  five  miles  of  the  place  of  delivery.^ 
Nor  does  the  enactment  affect  lectures  delivered  in  any] 
university,  school,  collegej  or  public  foundation,  and  the 
law  as  to  these  excepted  cases  remahis  as  if  the  Act  had 
not  passed*  The  remedy,  therefore,  provided  by  this 
statute  being  dependent  on  two  days'  preUminary  notice  t-o 
justices  of  the  peace,  a  precaution  seldom  taken,  is  pro- 
bably in  few  cases  available,  and  hence  the  law  remains 
for  most  purposes  as  if  the  statute  had  never  passed. 

Right  of  projierty  in  ?r^^j?j??f/feAcf/ fe/fer^, — The  right 
of  property  in  unpubbshcd  letters,  or  the  mutual  position 
of  the  writer  and  receiver  of  such  letters  as  regards  all 
subsequent  dealing  with  them,  has  been  confused  by 
mixing  up  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  letter  is  written  with  the  other  questions.  In 
considering  this  question  apart  from  rules  of  law  and  as  a 

J  Abenjethy  v  Hutcliimo^»  1  H.  &l  T.  39  ;  3  L,  J.  Cli.  209. 
^S&6  Wiii  IV.  c,  65.        ^  Wid.  ^^^/^.       ^  \Vv^.\4, 
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mere  question  of  fact^  or  of  the  univeraal  understanding 
of  mankindj  which  is  equivalent  to  fact,  the  situation  of 
parties  seems  to  be  as  follows.  ^Vhen  one  person  writes  a 
letter  to  another  it  is  not  to  be  assumed,  that  ha  considers 
the  value  of  the  paper  as  of  any  consequence.  It  does  not 
enter  into  Ms  contemplation  as  an  element  of  what  he  is 
doing,  and  nothing  can  possibly  turn  in  his  view  on  the 
ownership  or  subsequent  destination  of  that  paper.  But 
he  considers  the  contents  of  the  writing  as  a  eommuni* 
cation  to  be  the  sole  thing  in  hand*  He  is  making  a 
certain  communication  of  his  ideas  in  the  way  of  carrying 
on  the  business  of  life,  w^hether  in  the  shape  of  dealing 
with  property  or  gratifying  his  feelings  of  friendship^  or 
indignation,  or  curiosity.  But  he  makes  the  communi- 
cation to  the  correspondent  personally,  unless  the  contents 
show  that  he  makes  it  otherwise.  He  does  not  authorise 
the  coiTcspondent,  either  immediately  or  at  any  future 
time,  to  publish  the  contents,  or  even  communicate  such 
contents  to  third  parties;  and  the  coiTCspondent  must — 
apart  from  any  questions  of  libellous  letters — take  the  risk 
of  doing  so.  Such  being  the  common  understanding  of 
mankind  with  respect  to  letters  and  written  communi- 
cations, the  law,  in  deahng  with  that  state  of  fects,  seems 
to  view  the  subject  in  the  following  light  The  mere 
property  in  the  paper  on  which  the  letter  is  written  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
parties.  Whether  the  correspondent  on  receipt  puts  the 
letter  in  the  fire,  or  first  copies  the  contents  and  then 
destroys  the  original,  or  after  destroying  the  original 
rewrites  from  memory  the  substance  on  paper,  or  keeps 
the  document  in  his  possession  for  life,  can  make  no 
differencej  and  the  position  of  parties  would  remain  unal- 
tered. Again,  the  oommunication  being  made  for  a  limited 
purpose,  namely,  to  the  correspondent  for  his  personal  use, 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  latter  further  com- 
municating the  contents  in  ivhole  or  part  to  one  or  more 
individuals,  this  being  within  the  ordinary  discretion 
which  is  inherent  in  all  men  in  the  coui"se  of  their  mutual 
dealings.  But  the  purpose  of  the  communication  when 
once  made  to  the  correspondent  being  served,  it  has  ful- 
filled its  office  so  far  as  he  is  concerned ;  and  tlv^  ^\v\.\?w^t 
light  of  dauliiig  with  fie  communication  iiil\i<^t  m\Xi<&N^'^x'^  ^"^ 
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keeping  it  secret  or  pnblisliing  it  to  all  the  world^ — either 
for  purposes  of  gain,  of  vanity,  beDevolence,  or  other  lawfu] 
motive— ^mnst  necessarily  remain  in  the  writer,  for  there  is 
nobody  else  in  whom  any  interest  can  be  discovered,  or 
traced,  or  to  whom  it  has  been  transferred.  If,  therefore, 
the  correspondent,  without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  takes 
upon  himself  to  publish  the  contents,  he  is  doing  something 
which  he  was  never  authorised  to  do  by  the  writer,  and  is 
interfering  with  that  further  reversionary  and  absobite 
right  and  discretion,  which  inheres  in  the  author,  of  fur- 
ther dealing  with  the  letters  as  he  pleases,  and  of  treating 
them  either  as  objects  of  literary  valne  and  a  means  of  profit, 
or  destroying  all  recollection  of  them  so  far  as  he  could  do  ^J 
so  consistently  with  the  correspondent's  limited  user.  ^M 

Whether  lettsrs  are  joint  property  of  teriter  mid^^ 
eorrespomleTd, — Again  it  will  be  seen  how  fallacious  and 
confused  is  the  notion,  that  there  is  a  joint  property  in  the 
letter  between  the  writer  and  receiver,  and  that  neither 
can  do  anything  as  regards  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
other*  This  arises  from  confounding  the  fate  of  the  mere 
paper  with  the  substantial  thing  which  is  the  medium  of 
communication.  The  correct  rule  seems  to  be,  that  the 
paper  belongs  absolutely  to  the  receiver,  but  the  letter,  or 
means  of  coramuriication,  belongs  absolutely  to  the  writer, 
subject  only  to  the  limited  user  of  the  contents  for  the 
receiver's  personal  benefit.  At  first  the  courts  were  not  a 
little  puzzled  how  to  treat  the  mutual  rights  of  those  who 
sent  and  who  received  letters  of  a  private  nature.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  however,  in  1741,  when  deciding  the  case  of 
Pope,  Tvho  sought  to  restrain  a  publisher  from  publishing 
letters  to  and  from  the  poet,  held,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  the  w^riter  of  the  letter  made  a  gift  to  the 
correspondent  of  his  writing  for  all  purposes.  He  might 
give  away  the  paper,  but  the  words  written  on  it  were  not 
given  absolutely.  The  receiver  had  only  a  special  or 
limited  property  in  these,  and  the  radical  right  to  them 
for  publication  remained  in  the  WTiter,  Heuce  Pope  was 
held  entitled  to  prevent  publication  of  the  letters  he  him- 
self wrote,  but  not  of  the  letters  he  received.^  And  the 
same  doctrine  was  held  as  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters.- 


^  Pope  V  Curl,  2  Atk,  M%        *  T^iotn^am&'SXM^'Ci^^  feissfc,  13' 
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It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  common  letters  ex- 
changed between  people  are  too  petty  to  be  dignified  as 
literary  compositions,  or  to  be  entitled  to  be  subjects  of 
copyright,  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  copyright  in 
them,  ^  But  remarks  on  subjects,  however  common-place, 
have  so  many  points  of  view  from  which  thej  may  be 
regarded,  and  may,  from  unseen  circumstances^  become  so 
important  at  one  time,  though  not  at  another,  that  no  court 
could  safely  take  on  itself  to  draw  the  line  and  separate  the 
important  from  the  unimportant,  or  the  literary  fi^om  the 
non-literary.  The  court  may  well  treat  aU  written  com- 
mnnications  as  primd  facie  capable  of  copyright,  subject 
to  the  rule  which  applies  to  this  as  to  all  other  depart- 
ments of  tlie  law,  namely,  that  if  from  the  subject  matter 
or  the  expression  they  are  of  no  importance,  then  the 
court  will  treat  them  as  non-existent  and  refuse  to  pro- 
tect them  in  any  w^ay,  using  as  its  excuse  the  maxim — 
de  minimis  non  curat  lex. 

While  the  property  or  copyright  in  the  letter  sent  to 
a  correspondent  is  primd  facie  in  the  sender,  and  the  re- 
ceiver \\Vi^  primd  facie  only  a  special  or  limited  use  of  such 
letter,  this  latter  special  use  may  vary  with  the  subject 
matter,  and  the  receiver  may,  for  purposes  of  vindication 
of  characterj  or  otherwise,  be  impliedly  entitled  to  publish 
it.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  if  a  sender  of  a 
letter  put  the  receiver  in  such  a  position  that  nothing  less 
than  publication  -vv^ill  serve  the  lawful  purpose  of  self- 
protection,  then  this  limited  right  of  publication  must  be 
taken  to  have  heen  contemplated  by  the  writer,  and  his 
consent  impliedly  given,  and  he  cannot  set  up  his  copy- 
right in  order  to  restrain  such  use.  But  for  all  other 
general  purposes  of  publication  the  sender  retains  his 
copyright  in  the  letter  lie  has  written.^  There  is  also  a 
distinction  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  letters, 
owing  to  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  If  a  servant 
or  clerk  write  a  letter  on  the  business  of  the  employer, 
then  tlie  copyright  of  that  letter  belongs  to  tlie  employer 
and  not  to  tlie  servant.^  One  other  point  as  between 
correspondents  turns  on  the  nature  of  the  special  property 
or  use  which  the  receiver  has.     It  is  obvious  that  that  use 

1  Per  numer,  V.  G^Percival  v  Pliipps,  2  V.  &  B.  Vh.      ^  V^x^w^ 
V  BlnppB,  2  W  &B.19.        ^  Howard  v  Guim,  %%  B^vvv.  \^^. 
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includes  the  permanent  retention  by  the  receiver  of  the 
paper,  as  well  as  the  letter  itself,  and  whether  the  receiver 
afterwards  returns  the  original  to  the  writer  and  keeps  a 
copy,  or  whether  he  returns  that  original  without  keeping 
a  copy,  his  right  remains  the  same.  He  must  have  beeu 
intended  by  the  writer  to  keep  the  original  letter  perma-  . 
nently,  and  hence  the  writer  cannot  demand  the  original  ^H 
hack.  If  the  writer  has  retained  a  copy  of  ike  original ^B 
letter,  he  may  use  it  for  purposes  of  publication,  but  he 
cannot  compel  the  receiver  to  give  up  such  original  at  any 
time  or  in  any  circumstances.  Yet  some  of  the  cases 
confuse  this  subject/  The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  in 
respect  of  private  letters  the  ownership  of  the  paper  is 
of  no  account,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  receiver,  who 
is  entitled  to  its  possession,  and  can  recover  it  even  from 
the  writer  to  whom  it  has  been  lent,  wliile  the  substantial 
right  or  the  copyright  remains  undivested  in  the  writer.^ 

Publishing  letters  tviihatd  writers  consent. — Where 
the  receiver  of  letters,  or  any  other  person,  has,  without 
the  consent  of  the  writer,  published,  or  threatened  to  pulv 
lish,  such  letters,  the  latter  may  obtain  an  injunction  from 
the  court.^  It  is  true  that  the  court  seems  to  have  granted 
this  relief  on  the  professed  ground  of  there  being  a  breach 
of  trust,  but  it  would  be  more  correct  to  hold  the  act  as  a 
tort  or  violation  of  the  owner's  right  to  do  what  he  pleases 
with  his  own  letter  or  communication.'*  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  sometimes  an  express  contract  between  writer  and 
receiver,  and  the  breach  of  that  contract  by  the  latter  may 
be  a  ground  also  of  the  court  interiering  to  restrain 
publication,^  There  may  also  be  cases  in  which  the  re- 
ceiver of  a  letter  may  be  entitled  to  use  it,  as  already 
stated,  for  some  purpose  of  vindication  or  self-defence,  in 
which  event  the  publication  may  be  excused.^ 

Copi/right  m  letters  to  newspaj^ers,  public  offices, 
(fee— It  has  been  said  that  a  letter  adressed  to  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  for  publication  or  otherwise  is  the  sole 
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1  Gee  17  Pntclmrd,  2  Swanat  415.  2  QHver  v  Oliver,  11  C.  B., 

N.  a  ia9.  3  Pope  V  Curl,  4  Burr.  2330  ;  2  Atk.  342 ;  Tliompsoti 

V  Stanhope,  Ambl.  7B7  ;  Gee  v  Pritchard,  2  Swiinst.  426.       *  Percival 

V  PhippB,  2  V.  &  B.  19  J  Gee  v  Pritchard,  2  Swanst  402 ;  Clarke  v 
Freemsru  U  Beav.  112,  *  Percival  v  Phipps^  2  V,  &  B.  23,  27, 

^  Howard  v  Gunn,  32  BeSLY.  Wl, 


property  of  the  editor,  tut  there  seems  no  reason  for  any 
difiference  in  the  rule  applicable.  The  receiver  in  all 
cases  may  keep  the  letter  or  hurn  it,  or  he  may  publish  it, 
having  the  \?riter*s  leave  to  do  so.  But  as  neither  party 
contemplated  republication  in  another  fonn,  there  seems 
reason   why   that    radical    right   should   not   remain 


no 


imdivested  in  the  writer. 

Who  is  an  author,  and  what  is  literature  ?— Though 
the  Act  of  1842  describes  its  object  to  be  to  encourage 
the  production  of  hterary  works  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
world,  it  is  not  possible  to  define  very  accurately  what 
amounts  to  literature,  or  how  far  it  is  likely  to  be  lasting, 
or  who  is  entitled  to  be  called  an  author.  Nor  indeed  was 
or  is  this  necessary.  No  court  can  be  expected,  any  more 
than  the  legislature,  to  have  any  peculiar  facidty  for 
singling  out  the  literary  element.  It  would  have  been 
better,  as  indeed  it  is  practically  the  only  alternative,  to 
treat  as  Hterature  every  kind  of  writing  or  order  of  words 
which  is  capable  of  being  printed  or  published — is  saleable 
or  intended  to  be  so.  Though  this  view  gets  rid  of  every 
attempt  to  appraise  Hterary  merit,  and  confines  the  law,  as 
it  is  in  other  cases,  to  the  protection  of  the  order  of  words 
merely,  in  so  far  as  these  may  minister  to  the  profit  of  the 
maker  or  collector,  and  treats  literary  fame  as  a  thing  too 
subtle  to  be  within  its  cognizance,  yet  the  result  will  be, 
that  all  Hterary  works  of  vahie  w^ill  be  in  effect  protected, 
seeing  that  it  is  not  usual  for  mankind  to  be  curious  or 
covetous  to  acquire  books  which  are  destitute  of  thought, 
and  are  of  no  value,  and  ought  never  to  have  existed  in  a 
published  form.  Though  the  word  "  author  "  is  tlie  descrip- 
tive name  of  the  person  from  whom  the  efficient  merit  of  a 
published  work  proceeds,  and  he  cannot  be  defined  without 
the  same  cHflicnlty  as  the  word  "  book,"  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  one  person  out  of  seveiul 
who  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  production  of  a  book, 
and  say  whicli  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  author.  If, 
for  example,  one  person  suggests,  and  intends  to  act  as 
publisher,  while  the  other  suppHes  the  design  and  execu- 
tion, and  from  whose  brain  the  originaHty,  if  any,  comes, 
then  the  latter  is  the  author.^ 


1  Shepherd  v  Conquest,  17  C.  B.  U\, 
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entitLed  to  sell  off  the  copies  they  have  printed  with  his 
acquiescence.  And  at  most  he  can  only  sue  future  pirates 
for  damages,  and  these  are  not  likely  to  be  great.  This  is 
the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  can  be  said,  that  an  author  can 
dedicate  his  manuscript  or  book  to  the  public.  The  mean- 
ing of  **  acq^uiescence  "  is  this — where  a  party  having  a  right 
stands  by  and  sees  another  dealing  with  the  property  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  that  right,  and  makes  no  objection 
'while  the  act  is  in  progress,  he  cannot  afterwards  complain. 
Yet  mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  author,  that  a  pub- 
lisher who  had  printed  his  work  was  about  to  issue  a  new 
edition,  does  not  amount  to  such  acquiescence  as  to  estop  the 
author  from  asking  an  injunction.*  And  such  is  the  posi* 
tion  in  which  a  political  orator  stands  in  reference  to  his 
published  speeches.  If  he  has  never  himself  committed 
those  speeches  to  writing  and  encourages  newspaper  pro- 
prietors  to  publish  them  at  their  own  expense,  this  is  deemed 
a  license  to  each  and  all  who  choose  to  inciu*  such  expense 
to  make  wJiat  profit  they  choose  of  their  respective  publica- 
tions. And  he  cannot  withdraw  such  license  nor  interfere 
until  they  have  sold  the  product.  Nevertheless  he  does 
not  lose  the  radical  right  of  repubhsbing  his  own  speeches 
in  a  new  and  separate  form,  if  by  any  means  he  can  satisfy 
himself  that  he  has  recovered  a  copy ;  and  by  the  same  ride 
they  are  prevented  republishing  the  speeches  separately, 
because  the  original  license  did  not  extend  to  republication 
in  a  separate  form.  And  yet  orators  are  usually  so  pleased 
to  notice  the  circulation  of  their  thoughts,  that  they  seldom 
or  ever  trouble  themselves  about  their  strict  rights. 

PubUshmg  MS.  agcmist  oimier's  mill — ^When  the 
owner  of  an  unpublished  MS.  finds,  that  it  is  published 
w^ithout  his  consent,  he  may  either  apply  to  the  Chancery 
Division  for  an  injimction  to  restrain  its  further  publican 
tion,  or  he  may  bring  an  action  to  recover  damages^  coupled 
with  a  claim  for  an  injunction.  The  gi^ouud  on  which 
the  courts  interfere  is,  not  that  the  owner  has  thereby 
been  deprived  of  the  jirofit  w^hich  the  publication  might 
have  brought,  for  the  publication  might  be  a  loss  instead 
of  a  gain,  but  because  he  has  been  interfered  with  in  his 
exclusive  right  of  deciding  and  dealing  further  witli  the 

1  Hogg  19  Scott^  \i.  ^.  I U  ^.  ^^^. 
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matter  according  to  liis  own  discretion.^  And  yet  if  profit 
■would  have  resulted,  or  loss  of  reputation,  these  may  well 
be  viewed  as  enhancing  the  injury.  And  where  a  hook 
was  published  under  fraudulent  representations  as  to  its 
authorship,  the  court  declined  to  treat  the  book  as  the 
subject  of  copyright  or  of  property.  '^  The  court  has  thus 
restrained  the  publication  of  manuscripts  obtained  without 
the  consent  of  the  author  in  a  variety  of  cii^cumstances :  as 
■where  a  conveyancer's  clerk  published  his  master's  prece- 
dents of  conveyancing ;  ^  or  where  a  clerk  published  a  bar- 
'iister*s  notes  of  cases ;  ^  where  one  published  a  MS.  play 
taken  down  in  shorthand  wliile  being  acted  ;^  and  where 
there  was  a  publication  of  MS.  etchings  by  a  printer  em- 
ployed to  lithograph  some  copies  for  the  owner.^  And  on 
the  same  principle  the  court  gi'anted  an  injunction  against 
one  sketching  from  recollection  a  picture  exhibited  on  view 
so  as  to  obtain  subscribers  to  an  engraving,  and  then  photo- 
graphing the  sketch  and  pnblisliing  such  photograph ;  ^  also 
against  selling  photograph  copies  obtained  from  negatives 
lent  to  a  person ;  ^  and  against  publication  of  docaments 
becLueathed  for  the  use  of  certain  persons  only,  other  than 
the  printer,^  And  the  right  of  property  in  an  unpublished 
MS,  is  not  coniined  to  works  of  any  particular  degree  of 
merit,  for  the  court  has  no  means  of  deciding  such  a  matter. 
There  may  be  the  usual  line  drawn  in  this  as  in  ail  other 
^csiEes^de  miiiimis  non  curat  fc^— but  unless  the  wortliless- 
ness  is  conspicuous  and  self-evident,  all  otiier  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence are  on  the  same  level,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the 
province  of  the  law  to  set  up  distinctions.  Where  blas- 
phemy, obscenity,  sedition,  or  libel  taint  the  MS.,  then  the 
law  may  not  lend  its  aid  in  any  way  ;  for  though  these  are 
not  illegal,  per  se,  till  they  are  pubhshedj  still  all  courts 
must  be  credited  with  the  power  of  intuitively  discerniug 
whether  the  object  is  fairly  lawful  or  borders  on  the  confines 
►  of  crime  before  the  court  will  help  any  proprietor. 

Banhnqjtcy  of  owner  of  MS^ — Where  the  author  of 

1  Prince  Albert  v  Strange,  2  De  G,  &  Sm,  633  ;  1  Mac.  &  G,  25  J  i 
D.  QuetiiiBbeiry  t'  Shelabeare,  2  Edeu.  329.  ^  Wright  'V  TaUiSi 

1  C.  B.  89H.       »  4  Burr,  2330.       ■*  Ibid.       ^  Macklin  t'  Uichardwon, 
Amb.  C.  r>91  'i  Prince  Albert  v  Strang:e,  2  I^tJ  G.  &  Sm.  G62  ; 

1  Mao.  &  G.  25.       7  Turner  ?;  Rybiorson  10  It.  CU.  bU\.      *>  ^\v.^iii^ 
p  mgby,  1  H.  &  a  148,  ^  Paltsy'B  Case,  'l  ^\sa.m\..  A.Vi. 
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Fimng  price  of  bodsB  amd  eompdUng  repuMieatian^ 
— One  singular  provision  of  the  Act  of  Anne  empowered 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  judges,  and  some  others 
to  entertain  complaints  as  to  the  price  of  books  and  to  fix 
a  reasonable  sum.  This  notion  was  derived  &om  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  embodied  in  the  statutes  of  Henry 
VI I L,  when  legislatures  thought  it  within  their  province 
to  dictate  to  mankind  the  wages  they  should  receive, 
the  kind  of  work  they  were  to  do,  even  the  food  they 
should  eat  and  the  dress  they  should  wear.  And  yet  in 
1842  a  somewhat  similar  enactment  is  repeated,  though 
restricted  to  one  case  only.  That  case  is,  that  when  an 
author  is  dead  and  his  executor  or  assignee  has  refused  to 
republish  a  book,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  may  grant  a  licence  to  republish  it  under  con- 
ditions.* This  anomalous  interference  with  private  property 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  assumption,  that  copyright 
differs  from  other  kinds  of  rights.  Yet  as  all  courts 
now  treat  it  as  a  first  principle,  that  no  man's  property 
shall  be  taken  compulsorily  without  compensation,  this 
last  consideration  will  probably  now  always  be  one  of 
the  conditions  of  such  an  interference  of  absolute  power 
Another  kindred  enactment,  borrowed  from  the  Statute  of 
Anne,  and  an  Act  of  1665^  and  equally  anomalous,  is,  that 
**  the  publisher  of  every  new  work  is  bound  under  a  penalty 
to  deliver  a  copy  gratuitously  to  some  public  libraries," 
thereby  inflicting  actual  punishment  on  authors,  instead 
of  encouraging  them.* 

What  is  a  book  under  Copyright  Act^  ?— The  word 
"  book  "  is  defined  in  the  Act  of  1842  as  including  a  sheet  of 
music,  or  of  letterpress,  or  map  or  plan  separately  pub- 
lished In  the  course  of  construing  the  Act,  it  has  been 
established,  that  a  book  includes  pictorial  illustrations  if 

the  one  hand  with  Pnissia  and  Saxony  on  the  other  hand  in  1846;  with 
Bninewick,  Thciringian  Union,  Hanover^  Oldeiiberg,  in  1847;  with 
France  in  1851  ;  with  Anhalt  and  Hamburgh  in  1853  ;  with  Belgium 
in  1854  ;  with  Pniasra  (additional)  in  1855  ;  with  Spain  in  1857 ;  with 
Sardinia  in  1860. — Drone  on  Copyright^  86.  No  such  treaty  has 
yet  been  made  with  the  United  States.        *  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  5. 

'  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §1  6,  10.  A  copy  m  to  be  deHvcred  to  some  of 
these  public  libraries,  if  requested,  within  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  publication.— 'The  penalty  is  5f.  for  non-deliveiy*^ — 5  &  6 
Vic.  c,  45j  §  10.— See  aut«/p.  4%,tio'c, 
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these  are  part  of  the  book,^  l^o  nice  inquiry  into  tlie 
intensity  of  thonght  or  originality  displayed  by  the  author 
in  his  book  will  be  made,  nor  will  its  literary  value  be 
weighed  in  golden  scales;  and  hence  mer-e  compilations 
and  classifications  of  common  subjects  may  be  the  subject 
of  copyrightv  if  they  possess  some  feature  giving  it  value, 
and  capable  of  identification  as  to  style  and  order  of 
thoughts.  Thus  copyright  will  be  recognised  in  school- 
books.^  Even  an  annotated  catalogue  of  boolcs  may  well 
be  the  subject  of  copyright,  if  there  is  ob^aous  labour  in 
producing  it ;  and  another  cannot  copy  it  and  sell  it.*  In 
the  case  of  a  cookery  book,  Lord  Eldon  refused  to  treat  it 
as  a  book.  The  authoress  gave  the  MS,  to  the  publisher  as  a 
free  gift,  and  after  he  had  piibhshed  it  and  recouped  his  ex- 
penses, she  claimed  to  restrain  him  from  selling  more  copies, 
as  she  wished  to  publish  on  her  own  account.  The  court 
held  that  the  injunction  could  not  be  allowed ;  but  she  must 
resort  to  an  action  at  law.^  If  an  old  air  is  adapted  to  new 
words  or  new  accompaniment,  it  comes  within  the  defi- 
nition of  book,  being  a  sheet  of  music ;  ^  or  even  the 
adaptation  of  a  part  of  an  opera  to  the  pianoforte.*^  A 
new  edition,  if  the  alterations  are  sufficiently  distinct  and 
of  some  value,  is  also  a  book.^  There  is  one  quality 
belonging  to  copyright,  which  distinguishes  it  from  patent 
right,  namely,  that  it  is  severable  and  may  attach  to 
one  part  of  a  work  only,  as,  for  example,  where  notes  are 
added  to  a  text  which  is  2^eT  se  witliout  copyright,  or  where 
one  half  of  a  work  was  incapable  of  copyright^  but  the  latter 
half  was  capable  of  it®  The  title  of  a  book,  taken  by 
itself,  is  however  not  included  in  a  book,  but  is  rather  a 
trade -mark  ^ 

Copyi*iglit  in  "newspapers. — The  courts  seem  to  have 
sometimes  doubted,  as  to  whether  newspapers  were  in- 
tended to  be  protected  by  the  Copyright  Act.  But  a 
newspaper  is  included  within  the   definition  of  a  book, 

^  Bogue  i»  Hoiilston,  5  De  G,  &  S.  275 ;  Bradbury  p  Hot  ten,  L.  K. , 
8  Ex.  1.  '^  Tnislerv  Murray,  1  East,  363,  n.  ^  Hotten  v  Artlmr, 
1  H.  &  M  603.  *  HuniieU  i^  Murray,  Jac.  314.  *  Lover  v 

Davidson,  1  C,  B,,  N.  S.  182.  ^  Wood  v  Booscy,  7  B.  &  a  869. 

7  Sweet  V  Cater,  U  Sim.  572  ;  Murray  v  Bogue,  1  Drewr.  353. 

«  Low  V  Ward,  L.  R.,  6  Eq.  418,  ^  Correspondent  Co.  v  Saunders, 
12  L.  T.,  N.  S.  540  ;  MaxweU  i?  Hogg,  L.  K,  2  Ch,  307;  Kell^  % 
HuttoTJ,  L.  R.,  3  Ch.  70a 
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for  it  is  a  sheet  of  letterpress.^     It  cannot  be  said  cor- 
rectly, that  a  newspaper  does  not  come  within  those  words,^ 
nor   within  the   words   "  periodictd   work,"   in  the   19th| 
section*     'Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  a  newspapet 
as  regards  copyright  in  its  contents,  the  court  will  protec 
the  proprietor  against  imitating  the  title  of  the  paper* 
The  sole  reason  why  actions  and  injunctions  for  infringe- 
meat  are  seldom  resorted  to  is  the  extremely  ephemeral 
nature  of  the  contents ;  for  before  any  remeijy  is  applied 
the    memory  of  both  tlie    subject  of  copyright    and  it^ 
inMngement  will  usually  have  perished.     But  no  other 
consideration  seems  to  preclude  the  same  remedies  as  H^m 
the  newspaper  were  a  book.  ^^ 

1/  MS.  or  book  is  hnmoral,  or  bkiAjyliemons,  or  sedi*  ^^ 
tmtis-  —Though  the  writer  of  an  unpublished  MS,  either 
has  a  right  of  property  in  the  documentj  or  has  the  right 
to  mature  it  and  so  ultimately  render  it  a  subject  of  pro- 
perty by  publication,  this  must  be  taken  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  general  rule,  that  the  document  must  not  contain 
in  itself  something  so  mischievous  in  tendency  as  when 
published  to  subject  its  publisher  to  indictment  or  other 
punislmient  for  blasphemy,  or  indecency,  or  gross  immo- 
rality, or  sedition.  If  such  is  the  case,  no  person  can 
claim  to  be  treated  by  any  court  of  law  or  equity  to 
protection  or  assistance  as  its  o\\  ner  or  quasi  owner.  Thus 
where  in  the  Birmingham  riots  Dr.  Priestley's  house  was 
demolished  and  bis  ilS.  destroyed,  it  was  held  or  assumed 
that  he  could  claim  no  compensation  for  a  manuscript,  for 
when  published  it  woidd  tend  to  incit-e  people  against  the 
Government*  Thus  the  Court  of  Chancery  refused  at  the 
instance  of  Southey,  the  author  of  Wat  Tyhr,  to  give  the 
usual  relief  of  injunction  against  the  person  who  published 
it.^  The  standard,  however,  of  what  is  libellous  or  blas- 
phemous may  vary  according  to  the  state  of  civilisation 
and  the  progress  of  education,  and  what  was  once  deemed, 
whether  by  judges  or  juries,  libellous,  as  revUing  the  Scrip- 
tures or  constituted  authorities,  may  no  longer  be  so  treated 
Thus  the  judges  in  Chancery  in  1822  and  1823  treated  Lord 

»  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45.  §  2.  *  Coi  v  Land  S  Wat^,  L.  R.,  9  Eq, 

324.  3  Kelly  v  Hutton,  L.  K,  3  Ch,  Ap.  708.  *  Friestley'a 

Case,  2  Meriv.  437.     ^  Sautiiey  v  Slierwood,  2  Meriv.  438  j  LawreDoe 
V  Smith,  I  Jac.  471. 
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Byron's  Cain  and  Don  Juan  as  incapable  of  their  protec- 
tion.^ And  for  a  like  reason  a  court  will  not  grant  an 
inj unction  to  restrain  the  publication  of  a  work  which  is 
immoral  or  indictable  or  actionable,  the  publication  being 
left  to  be  punished  by  another  proceeding.  It  is  true  tliat 
Lord  Macclesfield,  L.  C.,  thought  it  the  duty  of  tlie  Court  of 
Chancery  to  restrain  such  works,  so  as  to  prevent  further 
daily  mischief  extending.^  But  the  court  has  since 
thought,  that  it  was  no  part  of  its  business  to  interfere 
merely  to  prevent  a  crime  being  committed.*  One  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  work  being  libellous  in  the 
above  senses  is,  that  no  action  can  be  brought  to  recover 
the  valne  of  any  kind  of  work  done  upon  it,  whetlier  for 
printing  or  publishing.  If  such  prints  are  sold  the  seller 
cannot  recover  the  price  ;  if  they  are  about  to  be  pirated 
the  court  will  not  restrain  the  pirate;  if  they  are  sold 
and  paid  for,  the  purchaser  cannot  recover  back  the  price 
paid,  at  least  if  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  work  he  was 
buying.  This  head  of  law  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
libels,  but  accompanies  all  kinds  of  immoral  and  illegal 
acts,  which  are  said  to  be  against  the  policy  of  the  law.^ 
And  precisely  the  same  reason  applies,  where  the  publisher 
of  a  work  which  is  falsely  represented  to  be  the  work  of  a 
popular  author,  and  the  sale  of  which  is  more  or  less  in 
the  nature  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  money  by  false  pre- 
tences ;  in  such  a  case  the  first  publisher  could  not  esta- 
blish a  copyright,  and  therefore  tlie  court  wiU  not  interfere 
to  protect  him,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  any  court 
to  interfere  to  protect  one  pirate  against  another  pirate.  ^ 

Date  of  2^uhli(Mtum, — ^The  length  of  copyright  de- 
pends on  the  date  of  publication,  but  this  date  is  sometimes 
a  point  difficult  of  ascertainment.  Thus  the  acting  of  a 
drama  is  no  publication  of  the  words  ;  ^  nor  is  tlie  unauthor- 
ised publication  of  a  piece  recomposed  from  meiuory,  or 
notes,  or  hearing  the  MS.  read  J  Nor  is  the  lithographing 
of  copies  to  give  to  a  few  friends ;  ^  though  such  gratuitous 
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^  Murray  v  Benbow,  1  Jac.  471  n.  *  Burnett  vChetwood, 

2  Meriv  441.  =  Prudential  Co.  v  Knott,  L,  K,  10  Ch,  144, 

<  Stockdale  v  Ouwbyn,  5  B.  &  C.  173  ;  Poplett  ij  Stockdal*?,  By.  & 
M,  337.  s  Wrigbt  v  Tallis,  I  C.  B.  8^*3.  «  Coknian  t;  WDitUftiv, 
5  T.  R  245,  7  Mficklm  v  Richardaou,  Am^>.  ?i^4,  ^  ^xwsr.^ 

Albert  tf  Sirurtgej  1  Mac.  &  G,  25* 


circulation  of  printed  copies  among  a  private  society  may 
well  amount  to  an  ioMngement  of  the  author's  right  by 
some  other  person.^  And  ^s  in  the  case  of  books,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  date  of  pnbE 
cation  of  a  picture.  It  was  held,  that  the  mere  publication 
of  an  engra^'ing  of  a  picture  in  a  magazine  was  no  publica- 
tion of  the  picture ;  nor  was  the  exhibition  of  the  picture  at 
the  Boyal  Academy  any  such  publication^ 

Begiisiering  boot  wider  Copyright  Act. — ^The  Act  pro- 
vides for  a  register  being  kept  of  the  owners  of  copyrights 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  which  is  to  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public  on  payment  of  a  small  fea.*  A  certified 
copy  of  such  entry  is  primd  fame  evidence  of  the  pro- 
prietorship or  assignment  of  the  copyright,  or  in  case  of 
dramatic  or  musical  pieces  of  the  right  to  represent  or 
perform  such  pieces,  the  insertion  of  a  false  entry  being 
pHJiishable  as  a  misdemeanour.*  If  the  author  has 
arranged  with  publishers  as  to  publication,  all  of  them, 
both  authors  and  publishers,  may  be  jointly  entered  aa 
owners.^  If  there  is  an  enXry  of  joint  owners  both  may 
sue.  If  the  copyright  was  assigned  before  publication, 
then  the  person  properly  to  roister  the  book  is  the  assignee 
in  his  own  name.*  The  particulars  stated  in  the  registered 
entiy  of  copyright  must  be  perfectly  accurate  as  to  dates 
and  names,  otherwise  the  protection  of  the  Act  does  not 
attach  to  the  book.^  And  this  is  so,  though  the  omissiom 
or  error  was  the  fault  of  the  officials  and  not  of  the 
author.^  It  is  essential  that  this  register  should  state  the 
exact  date  of  first  publication,  namely,  the  day  of  the  month 
and  year.^  The  place  of  abode  is  also  necessary,  but  if  the 
author  is  abroad,  the  address  of  the  publishers  will  suffice 
for  the  author's  address.^**  Before  the  Act  of  1842,  though 
the  registration  of  the  book  was  necessary  in  order  to 
recover  penalties,  yet  it  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  sue 
in  an  ordinary  action  for  infringement.  But  under  that 
Act  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any  remedy  whatever  in 

1  NoTcUo  F  Ladlow,  12  C.  B.  ITT.         ^  Turner  r  RobiiiBon,  10  Ir. 
Cb,  R.  121,  516.         »  5  &  6  Vie,  c,  45,  §  11.         *  Ibid.  §§  12,  13, 

*  Stevens  r  WOdy,  19  L.  J.,  Ch.  190.         «  5  &  e  Vic.  c  45,  §  3;  , 
Cocka  p  Purday,  6  C.  B,  860.  ^  Low  v  Eoutledge,  33  L.  J.  CIul 

7J7;  Lorer  v  Davidsan,  1  G.  B.,  N,  &  182.  »  C«sseU  n  Sti^f 

2S,&J.  2B7,      »  Mathiesou  v  li«.tTOd,U  E.,T  Ev2Ti      «•  ' 
wDAwidson.  I  C.  B.,  K.  S.  1^*1> 
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respect  of  buoks  published  since  1842.^  The  omission  of 
this  entry  in  the  register  does  not  cause  any  forfeiture  of 
the  author's  right ;  it  merely  prevents  any  remedy  being 
resorted  to  either  by  action  or  under  the  statute,  until  the 
entry  shall  have  been  made.^  And  the  entry  may  be  ex- 
punged if  its  falsity  is  clearly  proved,  but  not  otherwise.^ 
And  the  person  so  applying  must  always  have  some  real 
interest  and  be  really  aggrieved,*  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  registering  a  book  before  actual  publication,  or  by 
registering  the  title  of  a  proposed  book  or  period icah*  And 
to  do  so  will  not  prevent  others  adopting  the  title,*  Jor 
the  Act  protects  not  the  intentions  but  the  actual  per- 
formances of  authors  and  publishers.  A  separate  article 
intended  to  form  part  of  a  periodical  publication  does  not 
require  registration  as  a  book,  to  protect  the  right  therein^ 
Assiffmnent  of  copyright  in  printed  books. — The  copy- 
right in  books,  paintings,  sculptures,  is  personalty  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  and  is  dealt  with  in  wills  like  other  personalty,^ 
And  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  personal  to  the 
author,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  right  of  publication  should 
not  pass  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  as  it  has  been  settled 
to  do  with  regard  to  a  newspaper.^  Every  owner  or  regis- 
tered proprietor  of  a  copyright  may  assign  it  in  whole  or 
part  by  any  writing,  either  under  seal  or  not  under  seal,  or 
by  an  entry  in  the  Book  of  Eegistry,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  statute,  which  is  made  equivalent  to  a  deed,  and  is  not 
subject  to  any  stamp  duty.^^  The  Copyright  Act  did  not 
expressly  state  how  an  assignment  of  copyright  was  to  be 
made.  It  states  one  w^ay  of  doing  so,  namely,  by  entry 
in  the  register  at  Stationers'  Hall;  but  this  did  not  negative 
other  waySj  and  hence  the  courts  had  to  reason  circuitously 
in  order  to  discover  another  way.  And  this  was  done  by 
inference  from  the  enactment,  that  every  person  printing  a 
book  or  MS,  for  sale  without  the  written  consent  of  the 

1  6  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  24.  «  5  &  6  Vie.  c.  45,  §  24  ;  StAnnard  v 

Lee,  L.  R.,  6  Ch,  350;  Murray  v  Bogue,  1  Drewr.  364  j  Hogg  v 
Seott,  L.  R,  18  Eq.  444.  3  ZJ^r  p. "Davidson,  18  C.  B.  310. 

*  Exp,  Walker,  re  Graves^  10  B,  &  S.  688.  ^  Correspondent 

Newspaper  Co.  v  Sdundera,  12  L,  T.,  N,  S.  540.  «  Hogg  v 

Maxwell,  U  R.,  2  dh.  Ap.  316.  ^  Mayhew  v  Maxwell,  1  J.  &  H. 
312.  ft  5  &  6  Vic,  c,  45,  §  25  ;  25  ^  26  Vic.  c,  68,  §  3.  ^  Ee 

Baldwin,  2  De  G.  &  J.  230  j  32  &  33  Vic.  c.  71 ,  |  15,  ^^  ^  ^ 

Yk.  c.  45,  §§  13,  14, 
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author  shall  be  liable  for  piracT.^  It  was  thus  inferred  by 
the  eoarts,  that  the  consent  of  the  pfopri^or  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  mast  be  in  writing,  and  if  the  origin  of 
the  light  was  to  be  by  writing,  it  was  inferred  that  the 
assignment  mnst  have  been  dso  of  the  same  species  of 
evidence.'  And  the  assignment  may  be  Talidly  made  by 
an  agent  of  the  author  in  writing,'  ti^ongh  tint  agent  was 
not  appointed  by  writing,  as  is  reqnirai  in  the  case  of 
copyright  in  paintings  and  drawings.^  In  cases  where 
the  assignor  has  copies  of  the  work  printed,  bnt  nnsold,  at 
the  time  of  the  assignment,  and  there  is  no  special  con- 
tract as  to  these,  they  do  not  pa^  to  the  assignee,  and  the 
assignor  may  after  the  assignment  continue  to  sell  them.* 
An  assignment  may  be  made  for  a  limited  portion  of  the 
fnl]  term  only,  or  for  a  limited  number  of  copies,  as  for 
example  the  first  edition,  after  which  the  author's  right 
revives.*  Bnt  the  assignment  cannot  be  confined  to  one 
locality  only,  or  parcelled  out  in  that  way,  it  being  con- 
strued to  mean  one  indivisible  right  in  this  respect."  And 
any  other  doctrine  would  make  it  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  redress  for  infringement.  And  when  the  agreement 
between  author  and  publisher  is  for  the  latter  to  print  a 
certain  number  of  copies  and  account  to  the  author  for  the 
price»  this  is  an  implied  assignment  to  the  publisher  while 
those  copies  are  unsold.®  And  yet  if  there  is  no  definite 
term,  a  like  agreement  will  not  be  treated  either  as  an 
assignment  of  copyright  or  an  irrevocable  licence  by  the 
author,  but  merely  as  a  joint  adventure  which  either  of 
them  can  terminate  at  pleasure  and  then  divide  the  profit 
and  loss.*  And  prima  facie  whatever  arrangement  be  made 
as  to  di\iding  profits,  there  must  be  an  express  assignment 
to  deprive  the  author  of  the  radical  right  which  he  has  to 
the  ex>pyright  of  the  original  work  he  produces;  or  at 
least  sufficient  ground  to  justify  a  court  in  compelling  him 
to  complete  such  assignment  either  for  the  whole  or  a 

I  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  8  15.  *  Davidson  v  Bohn,  6  C.  B.  456; 

LeylaDd  c  Stewart,  4  Cb.  D,  419.     But  a  receipt  for  the  purchase- 
money  would  be  no  evidence  of  the  assignment. — Lover  r  Davidson, 
1  a  B.,  N,  S.  182.      3  Moreton  v  Copeland,  16  C.  B.  617.      *  Ibid. 
^  Taylor  v  Pillow,  L.  R,  7  Eq.  418.  «  Reade  v  Bentlev,  4  K. 

&  J.  656.       7  Jeffreys  t?  Boosey,  4  H.  L.  C.  938,  940, 993.       «"  Sweet 
tf  Cater,  U  Sim.  573.         ^  Read^  v  Bentley,  3  K.  &  J.  271 ;  4  K.  & 
J.  604. 


portion  of  the  term.^  Though  an  author  cannot  sue  till 
he  has  registered  the  work,  an  assignee  of  a  copyright  is 
not  precluded  from  hringing  an  action  for  infringement  by 
not  inserting  his  name  in  the  registry,  for  the  statute 
merely  specifies  one  mode  of  assignment/^  There  was  no 
neceasity,  before  1843,  that  the  assignment  in  writing 
should  be  attested/  though  it  has  heen  decided  that  since 
that  statute  the  assignment  must  be  in  writing:*  This 
entry  at  Stationers*  Hall  niu8t  set  forth  the  name  and 
abode  of  the  assignee.^ 

JVIien  mitkor  has  not  the  radicul  copyright — Though 
as  a  general  rule  the  authorship  of  a  composition  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  mere  mechanical  printing  of  copies 
thereof,  and  the  inherent  or  radical  copyright  must  remain 
in  the  author  until  he  parts  with  it  to  another,  still  there 
may  be  cases  where  the  composition  is  created  by  virtue 
of  contract,  and  in  that  event  the  copyright  may  be  vested 
ab  'initio  m  a  different  person  from  the  author.'*  A  person, 
it  is  true,  who  merely  suggests  the  subject^  and  takes  no 
part  in  the  design  or  execution,  cannot  be  the  author. 
But  where  a  theatrical  manager  ordered  from  a  composer 
certain  music  to  suit  fixed  decorations  and  accompani- 
ments, the  copyright  of  the  music  was  held,  by  virtue  of 
the  contract,  to  be  the  accessory  riglit  and  the  theatrical 
representation  the  principal  right,  and  so  that  the  copyright 
belonged  to  the  manager/  It  makes  no  difference  that 
an  author  publishes  his  work  anonymously,  for  he  never- 
theless enjoys  the  same  copyright  as  if  he  published  his 
name  and  authorship.  In  some  peculiar  circumstances 
there  may  also  be  joint  authors  if  they  all  concur  in  doing 
distinct  parts  of  the  work,  though  one  may  do  a  larger 
share  than  the  others.^ 

Cromi  copi/riffht,— Though  the  Statute  of  Anne  re- 
cognised authors  iis  the  persons  whose  copyright  was 
prinmrily  to  be  protected,  yet  the  9th  section  saved  tlie 
rights  of  the  universities  and  others  in  any  books  printed 

1  Hazlitt  V  Tcnipleman,  13  U  T.,  N.  S.  5m,  =  5  &  6  Vic.  c.45, 
§  24 ;  Wood  1^  Boose  J,  7  B.  &  S.  869  ;  lu  It,  2  Q.  B.  340. 

*  Curaberlarid  v  Copeland,  1  IL  &  C.  194,  *  Lejland  v  Stewart, 
4  Ch.  D,  419  ;  sed  qtiiere.       *  Wood  v  Booaey.  L.  II.,  2  Q.  B.  340. 

fi  Shepherd  v  Conqiieat,  17  C.  B.  427,      7  Hatton  v  Kean,  7  C.  B,, 
N.  a  268.      »  Mftrzialfi  v  Gibboiis,  L.  R„  9  CK  5\^ ;  \ks\  «q  "^.w^^k^  ^ 
L.  R,  6  a  P,  523. 


or  to  be  printed.  And  the  Crown  and  the  patentees  of 
the  Crown  have  sometimes  set  up  rights  more  or  le^ 
amounting  to  a  perpetual  copyright,  and  sometimes  re- 
sembling a  monopoly.  And  courts  have  expressed  confused 
^lews  as  to  the  origin  of  these  exceptional  rights,  some 
referring  them  to  the  prerogative,  and  some  to  the  ordinary 
case  of  ttie  Crown  being  the  first  purchaser  of  the  copyright 
or  employer  of  the  author,  and  thereby  acquiring  the  copy- 
right by  contract  Howsoever  actjuired,  there  are  still  a 
few  of  the^e  exceptional  copyrights  held  by  the  Crown  or 
its  patentees,  or  by  the  universities  as  patentees  or  grantees. 
One  remarkable  claim  once  made  by  the  Crown  was  to 
have  a  copyright  in  the  publication  of  almanacs  gene- 
rally, and  not  merely  in  any  one  definite  form  of  almanijc 
One  specious  reason  was,  that  an  almanac  could  have  no 
certain  author,  and  therefore  it  must  be  vested  in  the 
Crown,  And  the  Stationers'  Company  professed  to  hold 
the  Crown  patent  and  to  prohibit  every  other  person 
publishing  an  almanac.  And  though  on  the  strength  of  such 
a  notion  a  monopoly  was  enforced  for  a  century,  it  was 
decided  by  the  court  in  1774  to  be  a  mere  usurpation,  and 
that  such  a  patent  was  void,^  It  is  true  that  by  statute 
power  is  given  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners  to  cause 
a  Nautical  Almanac  to  be  prepared  and  published  with 
tables  for  discovering  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  those  who 
without  licence  publish  this  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds.*  And  the  Crown  may  employ  a  navigator 
to  make  researches  and  publish  the  result ;  but  the  order 
must  show  some  person  in  whom  the  copyright  vests.^  The 
notion  that  because  things  are  of  a  pubMc  nature,  therefore 

I  Stationers'  Co.  v  Carnan,  2  W.  BL  1004,  The  Stationera'  Company 
claimed  this  excltusive  right  to  print  and  publish  almanacs,  allowed 
by  the  Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  London  tinder  a  patent  of  James  L 
After  the  C-oiirt  of  Common  Pleas  held,  that  the  king  had  no  right 
to  grant  any  such  patent,  in  1779  a  Bill  was  brought  in  to  vest  in 
the  two  universities  the  copyright  of  almanacs*  Erekine  waa  heard 
against  the  Bill,  and  it  was  rejected,  though  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment.—20  Farl.  HUt  607.  The  two  universities  of  Oxford  'and 
Cambridge  had  also  a  monopoly  of  publishing  almanacs  for  150  years 
before  1781,  and  the  then  Archbishop  op  Canterburt  said,  that  he 
and  bis  predecessors  had  regolarly  revised  every  almanac  before 
publication.— 22  Pari.  Hut  644, 

^  9  Geo.    IV,    c.   66,    |  %  »  See  Nicol  v  Stockdale,  3 

Bw&nat  687, 
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the  Crown  must  have  the  original  right,  was  soon  seen  to 
lead  to  absurdities.  At  last  the  courts  drew  the  distinction 
between  things  of  public  use  and  things  of  a  public  nature. 
Tn  one  case  letters  patent  of  Charles  IL,  granted  to 
L' Estrange  for  thirty  years,  were  set  fortrh  to  support  a 
claim  to  have  the  exclusive  printing  of  blank  writs,  bond?, 
and  indentures.  The  court  then  inclined  to  think  the 
patent  was  not  good ;  and  that  the  reason  of  the  thing 
showed  a  patent  could  not  he  valid  in  many  other  instances 
cited,*  The  Crown  at  one  time  also  claimed  the  copyright 
in  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar,  on  the  ground  of  pubhc  moneys 
having  been  paid  for  its  compilation.  And  a  Latin 
Dictionary  was  also  claimed  on  a  similar  footing. 

UniversitJ/  mpyrights. — One  other  variation  as  regards 
the  acquisition  of  copyright  arises  out  of  the  supposed 
close  connection  of  learning  with  the  universities,  A 
statute  of  1775  conferred  on  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  four  Scotch  universities,  and  the  col- 
leges of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester,  the  sole  liberty 
for  ever  of  publishing  at  their  own  presses  further  copies 
of  books  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  authors  for  purposes 
of  learning  and  education.^  The  statute  bestows  on  these 
learned  bodies  a  copyright  in  such  works,  though  such 
right  cannot  be  delegated  or  alienated  to  others,^  and  the 
entry  in  Stationers'  Hall  of  this  right  must  be  made  witliin 
t%vo  months  after  knowledge  of  the  bequest/  and  a  penalty 
is  imposed  on  those  who  without  authority  print  such 
books.^ 

With  regard,  however,  to  all  those  patents,  though  it 
is  not  accurate  to  say,  that  the  object  was  not  to  give  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  Crown  patentee  or  university,  still 
this  qualification  is  inherent,  namely,  that  the  patent 
shall  secm-e  a  due  execution  of  the  duty.  And  the 
benefit  shall  be  reasonable ;  and  if  an  uureasooable  price 
should  be  placed  upon  the  works  published,  then  all  such 

1  E,  Yarmouth  v  Darrell,  3  Mod.  73,        a  15  Geo,  lit  c.  53. 

3  Ibid.  §  3.         *  Ibid.  §  4. 

^  Ibid.  *§  2.      The  Copyright  Acta  did  not  interfere  with   such 
righta,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expreisgly  saved  them  from  being  in- 
terfered with  \  nor  with  their  rights  aa  patentees  of  the   Crown. 
And  the  universities  have  long  held  i\  cov\t\\TT^T\l  ^iaLV'iiTA.^\SX\^v2i 
Queen*s printers  to  print  the  Bible  aud  CoBHtiouPm^^x, 


authorities   and   patents  would  be  put  in  considerable 
hazard.^ 

Crami  mpyriglit  in  translatioii  of  Bible. — -While 
Blacfcstone  attributed  the  origin  of  the  Crown  copyright 
in  the  Bible  partly  to  the  theory,  that  the  Crown  is  head 
of  the  Church,  other  authorities  have  attributed  it  to  the 
theory,  that  the  Crown  is  the  guardian  of  the  established 
doctrines  of  religion.-  But  Lord  Mansfield  pointed  out 
a  better  ground,  namely,  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown.^  Letters  patent 
in  the  time  of  13  Elizabeth  expressly  vested  the  exclujsive 
right  of  printing  and  publishing  and  seUing  copies  of  the 
Bible,  New  Testament,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  Queen's 
printer  concurrently ;  after  which  date  no  other  person 
could  lawfully  print  or  sell  such  copies.  And  following 
out  this  monopoly,  the  courts  afterwards  held,  that  the 
Queen's  printer  in  England  could  prevent  the  Queen's 
printer  in  Scotland  from  selling  Bibles  in  England,  and 
vice  rersdJ  And  the  same  reason  is  given  for  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  for  it  was  not  the  composition  of  one 
person.  AH  the  contributors  were  acting  either  voluntarily 
or  officially  towards  one  result,  namely,  the  compilation 
of  a  form  of  worship  ;  and  a  copyright  or  quasi-cop}Tigbt 
sufficient  to  prevent  and  exclude  the  possibility  of  spurious 
copies  may  well  be  deemed  vested  in  the  Crown,  if  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  could  not  be  vested  in  any  other 
individual.  And  yet  as  the  Crown  was  deemed  to  have  the 
copyright  vested  in  it,  only  to  advance  and  not  impede 
the  labours  of  the  subject,  any  person  was  entitled  to 
publish  a  copy  of  the  current  Bible  if  accompanied  with 
notes,  for  the  originality  of  the  latter  was  sufficient  to 
confer  a  copyright,  though  in  respect  of  ordinary  works 
this  would  be  deemed  an  iDfringeraent.  And  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  would  be  no  infringement;  and  to 
publish  a  Hebrew  or  Greek  Bible  is  also  no  infringement.* 

^  L.  Ehhfi,  L.  C,  Oxford  u  Iticliardson,  6  Vea.  711.  ■  Donald- 
son V  Becket,  4  Burr.  2408  ;  Manners  v  Blair,  3  Bligh,  N.  S.  402. 

3  MUlar  w  Taylor,  4  Burr.  12405. 

<  Oxford  u  Ricbardsoti,  6  Ves,  689  ;  Manners  v  Blair,  3  Bligh^N.  a 

39 L     The  lafst  of  these  patents  expired  in  Scotland  in  1839,  and  in 

England  in  I860.— Ill  Ptxrl.  Deb.  i^)  95"i.     But  the  Crown  lias 

renewed  the  patent  during  pkasme,  ^  ^'ftwrt^^lASili. 
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It  was  thouglit  to  be  only  carryiDg  out  the  ciiirent  doctrine 
to  hold,  that  he  who  published  a  copy  of  a  form  of  prayer 
which  had  been  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches  was 
infiinging  the  patent  of  the  Queen's  printer.* 

Crmtn  copyright  in  statutes  and  prodamafion$  of 
State. — Another  publication  in  which  the  Crown  was 
deemed  entitled  to  the  copyright  was  the  statute,  and  the 
ground  of  this  was  somewhat  va^iely  stated.  Tbe  author- 
ship does  not  belong  to  tlie  Crown  exclnsivelyj  but  to  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm,  who  must  all  concur.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  absolutely  neeessary,  that  these  statutes 
should  be  published,  and  published  correctly,  and  probably 
as  the  Crown  had  the  custody  of  the  Parliament  Eoll,  or 
because  of  the  convenience  of  fixing  this  right  and  duty 
in  some  one,  the  Crown  was  primd  facie  deemed  to  have  the 
copyright,  or  rather  a  right  akin  to  copyright,  and  this  right 
is  exercised  by  the  Crown  patentee.^  This  notion,  on  which 
w^as  founded  the  patent  of  printing  statutes,  was  however 
reduced  to  an  absurdity,  when  the  King  s  printer,  holding 
the  patent  to  print  statutes,  sought  an  injunction  against  an 
author  who  had  engaged  with  another  King's  printer,  holding 
another  Crown  patent  to  print  law  books.  That  author  pro- 
posed to  publish  a  methodised  digest  of  the  statutes  with 
notes, and  the  statute  patentees  sought  for  an  injunction ;  and 
singular  to  say,  instead  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  protecting 
any  volunteer  in  doing  so  meritorious  a  work  as  that  of 
methodising  statutes,  and  if  possible  explaining  tliem,  the 
author  was  actually  injoined,  and  treated  like  a  pirate  in- 
stead of  a  benefactor.^  But  no  court  would  now  allow 
any  Crown  copyright  in  statutes  to  interfere  with  works 
such  as  the  above,  for  no  prerogative  can  be  defended,  which 
seeks  to  perpetuate  ignorance  and  confusion  in  any  class 
of  public  documents. 

Cojjyright  in  law  boolcs, — The  right  to  publish  reports 
of  the  decisions  of  courts  of  justice  was  once  thought  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Crown  and  its  patentees,  and 

1  Eyre  v  Carnan,  6  Bac,  Ab.  509.  ^  ibid.  511  \  Biiskett  t? 

Cnmbridge,  1  W.  BL  105,  370;  2  Etieii.  137;  Manners  v  Blair, 
3  Bligh,  N,  a  391. 

'  Bflskett  V  CLtnninghaEa,  1  W.  BL  370.  It  is  no  woiidnr  that  the 
Knglisli  Btatiites,  protected  in  this  way^  have  always  excited  the 
riilieule  of  thoae  writers  of  the  English  Janguage  who  have  <iQ\5swi\&4 
theiij. 
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a  patent  was  regularly  made,  authorising  the  printing  of 
law  books ;  and  confused  notions  thereby  were  encouraged. 
One  reason  assigned  was,  that,  the  judges  being  paid  by  the 
Crown,  their  decisions  were  so  to  speak  Crown  property. 
This  reason  however  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  for  no  judge 
is  now  paid  by  the  Crown,  but  by  each  and  every  member 
of  the  community,  who  alike  contribute  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  are  entitled  to  the  b^iefits  obtained  from  its 
appropriations.  Yet  the  courts  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charies  IL  treated  this  right  of  the  Crown  patentee  as 
undoubted,  in  the  case  of  RoUe's  Ahridgment  *  and  Croke's 
Keports.-  When  the  Licensing  Act  passed,  it  authorised  law 
books  to  be  published  if  allowed  by  the  judges ;  bat  when 
that  statute  expired  in  1694  there  was  an  end  for  ever  to 
this  species  of  monopoly. 

Copyright  in  reports  o/coms  in  courts  o/justiee^ — 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  Licensing  Act  any  individual  who 
chooses  to  devote  his  time  and  labour  to  producing  reports 
of  decisions  of  courts  of  justice  may  not  only  publish  them 
freely,  but  will  acquire  copyright  in  them,  as  in  other  books, 
provided  he,  by  his  own  labour,  report  the  decisions,  so  far 
as  such  decisions  are  spoken  and  not  written.^  It  is  true 
if  the  judges  deliver  written  judgments,  they  cannot  them- 
selves acquire  copyright  in  them,  for  the  product  of  their 
public  duty  belong??  to  all  alike ;  and  no  one  individual  can 
acquire  cop\Tight  in  such  written  or  published  judgment, 
seeing  that  he  is  neither  the  author  nor  the  assignee  of  any 
authors  capable  of  transferring  such  a  right.  The  report- 
ing of  cases  in  courts  of  justice  has  never  been  treated  as 
prima  facie  a  contempt  of  court,  though,  as  regards  the 
House  of  Lords,  peciiUar  reasons  exist,  owing  to  its  being 
by  turns  part  of  the  Parliament  as  well  as  a  court  of 
justice.  Each  House  of  Parliament  has  its  own  views  as 
to  this  subject,  as  has  been  noticed  more  conveniently  in 
another  chapter.  The  House  of  Lords  has  also  claimed 
the  exclusive  right  to  publish  or  license  the  publication  of  j 

1  Carter,  89  ;  Bac.  Ab.  Prer.  F.  5 ;  4  Burr.  2315.  \ 

«  Skin.  234;  1  Mod.  217 ;  4  Bum  2316. 

J&m^  L  had  granted  a  patent  to  pnnt  law  books,  and  his 

Bnccessora  continued  eucb  patents. — Skin,  234  ;  4  Burr.  2316.     The 

vagueness    of  the  tenn  "law  book"  would  alone  vitiate    eurh  a 

p&ient  according  to  modem  notions. 

*  Sweet  V  Benning,  16  C,  B.  ^% 
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reports  of  trials  that  take  place  before  it,  while  it  acts  as  a 
Court  of  Parliament ;  and  in  the  case  of  Lord  Melville's  trial 
in  1776  a  publisher,  other  than  the  licensee  of  the  House, 
was  restrained  by  injunction,  at  least  until  the  hearing  of 
the  ca.se.^  And  in  each  case  at  least  of  state  trials,  the 
House  has  usually..appointed  a  particular  publisher ;  and  if 
the  House  treats  the  publication  by  others  as  a  breach  of 
privilege,  no  court  can  in  any  way  interfere  or  protect  the 
unprivileged  reporter.  A  court  of  law,  it  is  true,  as  has 
been  already  explained,  may  fine  or  conjmit  for  contempt 
any  one  who  so  publishes  a  report  as  to  interfere  with  the 
efficient  administration  of  justice ;  but  this  power  is  in- 
herent in  courts  of  record  for  purposes  of  justice  and  to 
prevent  abuse,  and  not  from  any  notion  of  copyright,^  The 
ordinaiy  courts  of  law  transact  their  business  in  pnbhCj 
and  publicity  being  the  essence  of  nearly  all  their  decisions, 
it  was  not  likely  that  any  such  court  would  claim  any 
exclusive  right  of  publication ;  for  this  publicity  cannot  be 
secured,  unless  every  person  can,  at  discretion,  publish  an 
account  of  what  takes  place,  and  which  does  not  tend  to 
interfere  with,  or  prejudice,  a  pending  matter. 

Infrhigeuient  of  copyright  gencralfg. — ^The  copyright 
of  a  work  means  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  and  sell 
copies,  printed  or  otherwise,  because  this  is  the  only 
profitable  use  in  contemplation  of  the  author,  and  in 
many  cases  is  the  inducing  motive  of  his  expending  his 
labour  or  genius.  If  another  person  were  to  be  allowed 
to  republish  the  copy,  embodying  the  same  order  of  words, 
which  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  property,  this  would 
deprive  the  author  of  the  natural  fruits  of  his  labour.  In 
1774  the  majority  of  judges  held,  that  the  exclusive  right 
to  publish  continued  unaffected  by  the  publication,  and 
that  an  action  at  law  will  lie  at  the  instance  of  the  author 
or  his  assignee  to  recover  damages  for  such  infringement 
of  copyright.  Nevertheless,  in  judging  what  amounts  to 
an  infringement,  some  distinctions  are  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
for  there  are  various  ways  of  infringing  the  right  besides 
printing  duplicate  copies,  though  that  is  obviously  its  most 
injurious  form,  and  at  the  same  time  involves  less  labour 
to  the  infringer. 

^  Gurney  v  LongmaD,  13  Ves.  493.  '  See  a?ife,p,  Vl^  \  Vv,"^ 

Cl^ameut,  4  B,  &  Aid.  21U ;  B.  t'  Fleet,  1  B,  &  A\d,^l^. 


Wke&  a  legal  i^t  like  capjn^UL  is  nxhied,  aome 
tenlmi  mosl  be  ^toei  to  tlie  Baime  sad  extai  of 
fi^lita.  WIiaiaiisBtlMirpiiUidieialicwky  he^anoi  i 
Hiraig  to  cadi  mad  mU  Ufi  mdera  die  beocfil  af  the 
ttm^ts  aad  Ipoowledge  it  si^gaiEts  aiid  tnipaKtB.  He 
aasoi  pvevcnt  peopk  thmking  ud  gpgakf»g  afaovt  it  and 
eonunentbig  upon  it,  eitker  in  wiiliiig  or  in  print;  and 
indeed  be  most  kiTe  expfeaslj  oooteaipbted  Uiis  as  tbe 
natural  canaeqnenee  of  the  act  of  public«tioa»  He  cannot 
piereot  people  tnmiiig  hij  thooghts  to  some  advantage. 
Indeed,  the  speenlatiTe  eonsequenoes  of  the  pablicatioin  lie 
altiogietber  out  of  the  range  of  the  law,  and  cannot  in  any 
VBf  be  intercepted,  moditied,  or  subleased.  Bat  what 
the  author  did  not  contemplate  and  intend  ^ras^  that  a  thud 
part  J  should,  without  his  omaent^  mnltiplj  more  copies 
and  sell  and  derive  profit  from,  or  even  without  profit 
publish  any  farther  copies.  This  is  a  matter  kept  ex- 
clusively to  himself,  and  which  he  in  no  way  intended 
to  part  with.  When,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  decide, 
what  is  or  is  not  a  violation  of  an  anthur^s  copyright,  one 
must  leave  altogether  out  of  view  its  speculative  and 
literary  efiect  on  the  minds  of  others,  and  concentrate 
attention  on  one  thing  only,  namely,  the  exclusive  right  to 
multiply  copies,  with  or  without  pmfit,  which  is  the  essen- 
tial and  substantial  legal  right  known  as  copyright  What- 
ever interferes  materially  with  this  right  m  a  cause  of 
action;  it  is  not  deemed  so  grave  as  to  be  a  criminal 
ofiTence,  seeing  that  ample  amends  can  be  got  by  the 
combined  effect  of  an  action  for  damages,  coupled  with 
delivering  up  of  copies  forfeited,  and  coupled  with  an 
injunction  to  restrain  pablication  for  the  future. 

The  publication  of  a  book  does  not  and  cannot  interfere 
with  the  labours  of  others  on  tbe  same  or  similar  subjects. 
All  men  have  the  right  to  write  upon  subjects,  new  or  old, 
regardless  of  what  others  have  already  done.  Any  number 
of  poetB  may  write  a  poem  called  *'  Paradise  Lost ; "  and 
any  number  of  historians  may  write  a  Histor}'^  of  England, 
and  may  give  expression  to  the  same  ideas,  describe  the 
i^me  subjects  and  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  nearly 
the  same  materials.  But  the  copyright  in  a  book  is  suf-r 
ficiently  ear-marked  to  be  distinguished  and  set  apart  from 
all  other  property,  audit  so  uvust*  Wx^^\i<^^^me  protection 


from  the  law  as  other  property.  The  question  between  the 
author  and  his  piratical  imitator  is  not  a  question  of  the 
mere  relative  amount  of  labour  expended  by  each,  for  the 
pirate  may  in  that  respect  sometimes  excel  his  originah 
It  is  merely  a  question,  whether  property  which  has  been 
created  and  eai-niarked  is  to  be  lesseneil  in  value  and  de- 
preciated in  the  only  way  in  wliich  it  can  be  depreciated, 
namely,  printing  duplicates  of  the  same  order  of  words, 
or  by  a  spurious  imitation  professing  to  be  the  same  thing 
or  something  better,  and  so  interfering  with  the  original 
author's  reaping  the  natural  fruit  of  his  own  labour. 

The  manner  of  executing  the  infringement  ia  not 
material,  so  long  as  it  can  be  described  as  n  mode  of 
multiplying  copies.  If  the  print  were  photographed,  or 
copies  obtained  otherwise  than  by  printing,  the  multiply- 
ing  of  such  a  copy  would  be  complete  and  an  invasion, 
though  the  copies  were  not  made  with  a  view  to  profit^ 
And  infringement  is  not  the  less  an  infringement  that  it 
may  have  been  unintentional,*  It  is  an  infringement  for 
a  person  to  publish  what  purports  to  he  a  continuation  of 
a  work  which  has  been  previously  only  partly  published, 
for  it  is  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  affecting  both  the 
author  and  purchaser.* 

Copyright  in  DirectorksandqimM-medmniciUbooIcs. 
—Some  books,  such  aa  gaxetteers,  grammars,  maps,  itine- 
raries, directories,  law  lists,  arithmetics,  almanacks,  con- 
cordances, cyclopaedias,  guide- books,  are  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  as  literary  works,  because,  as  already 
stated,  they  have  usually  required  some  kind  of  labour  by 
way  of  verifying  and  collecting  facts ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  case  of  alleged  infringement,  that  questions  of  difficulty 
arise  between  prior  and  subsequent  publications  of  the 
same  kind.*  Where  a  person  undertakes  labour  in  collect- 
ing statistics  and  names,  %vhich  any  one  may  do,  and  pub- 
lishes the  residt,  he  ia  entitled  to  copjoight,  and  whoever 
publishes  the  same  results,  as  may  be  done  by  simply  copy- 
ing the  preceding  work,  will  usually  require  to  satisiy 
the  court,  that  he  went  through  much  the  same  indepen- 
dent labour,  to  sustain  his  own  title  to  the  same  kind  of 

1  5  &  6  Vic,  c.  46,  §  2  ;  Novello  v  SudJow,  12  C.  B,  189. 
'  Scott  V  Stanford,  L.  R„  3  Eq,  723,  »  Hogg  v  Kirhy.E  ^^'i, 

216,        *  Mathevvsorj  v  Stockd'ile,  12  VeB.  Ti^. 
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work*  And  yet  a  directory  already  published  may  be 
used  as  a  guide  towards  verification,  and  which  necessarily 
may  shorten  such  labour,  for  this  is  a  consequence  of  a  first 
publication  whicli  cannot  be  avoided.^  Even  a  catalogue 
of  saleable  articles,  if  accompanied  with  descriptive  or 
illustrative  matter,  is  entitled  to  protection,  whenever 
there  is  something  peculiar  to  distinguish  it  from  like 
representations  of  what  every  one  has  to  sell.^ 

If^ringement  qfcopyrtght  by  hooks  on  same  mihject. 
— Wbere  one  author  has  acquired  copyright  in  a  book  on 
a  particular  subject,  he  cannot  prevent  other  authors  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  even  in  a  similar  way.   Nevertheless 
it  becomes  a  question  with  courts,  whether  the  ideas  and 
expressions  of  a  previous  author  have  been  substantially 
pirated,  for  the  thoughts  may  often  be  so  original,  striking, 
and  in  a  manner  ear-marked,  that  even  though  the  lan- 
guage is  varied,  yet  there  may  be  piracy  in  the  leading 
ideas  and  method  displayed.     No  rule  can  be  laid  down 
on  this  subject  any  more  than  on  other  departments  of  the 
law  where  similar  matters  are  involved ;  and  questions  of 
literary  piracy  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  usually  come 
to  be  decided  by  judges  or  by  juries  who  generally  have  not 
the  knowledge  and  training  best  adapted  for  the  solution 
qi  this  kind  of  difficulty.     Courts  have  sometimes  tried  to 
express  something  like  a  rule  or  formal  way  of  ascertaining 
tlie  degree  at  which  piracy  begins  and  the  fair  literary  use 
ends.     There  are  numerous  ways  of  expressing  something 
like  a  rule  suggesting  a  test,  but  they  are  all  mere  variations 
of  words,  and  do  not  advance  the  comprehension  of  the 
radical  notion ;  and  judges  differ  as  to  their  estimate  and 
as  to  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,*     Some  judges  talk  of 
the  vital  part  being  abstracted     And  at  one  time  it  was 
described  as  if  there  must  be  an  animus  furandi.     But 
jude^es  have  little  practical  difficulty  in  deciding  the  point, 
Infrin{fem€nt  Inj  copying  Hik  of  bool\— There  is  also 
another  mode  of  infringing  cop^Tight,  namely,   by  using 
au  identical  title  or  name  already  used  to  describe  a  prior 

1  Morris  t?  Ashbee,  L.  E.,  7  Eq.  34  ;  Kellj  v  Morris,  L.  P.,  1  Eq, 
702.  ^  Morris  v  Wright,  U  K,  5  Ch.  Ap,  279,  ^  Hotten  u 

Arthur,  1   H.  S^  M.  603;  Cobbett  t^  Woodward,  L.  E.,  14  Eq.  407; 
Grace  p  Newman,  L.  R.,  19  Eq^.  623.  *  Pike  v  Nicholas,  L,  R, 
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book,  periodical,  or  newspaper,  and  this  is  substantially  the 
same  kind  of  interference  with  the  property  in  a  prior 
copyright  as  any  other,  for  it  tends  to  induce  a  purchaser 
to  buy  another  book  by  mistake  and  so  take  away  all 
moti%^e  from  buying  the  original,  which  is  the  essence  of 
all  copyrights.  Hence  where  a  man  announced  his  in- 
tention to  publish  *'  The  Wonderful  Magazhu,  a  neia  series 
iinjyrovid^'  and  that  title  had  already  been  part  of  a  prior 
work  which  the  author  had  no  intention  to  continue  or 
connect  with  another,  the  court  gi-anted  an  injunction  to* 
restrain  it,  as  it  might  mislead  people  into  thinking  it  was 
the  phiintiff's.^  This  mode  of  infringement  most  usually 
occurs  in  the  case  of  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and 
sometimes  a  title  is  slightly  changed,  but  the  court  will 
look  to  the  probability  of  the  public  being  deceived  into 
the  belief  that  the  new  publication  is  the  same  as  the  old.^ 

Infringement  of  copyright  hjf  way  of  a  reiiew, — The 
mode  of  commenting  on  a  book  by  way  of  a  review  is  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  mind  and  intelligence  of  a  reader, 
which  no  author  can  complain  of  in  a  country  where 
literature  is  free.  Indeed  this  he  rather  invites,  and  must 
contemplate,  as  a  natural  consequence.  And  yet  under 
the  guise  of  a  i"e%dew  the  reviewer  may  quote  so  largely 
and  describe  and  abridge  so  completely,  that  the  result 
maybe  an  actual  infringement  of  copyright;  for  if  a  reader 
of  a  review  is  able  to  obtain  in  another  and  shorter  form 
all  the  same  distinguishing  features  and  results  without 
availing  himself  of  a  reading  of  the  original  work,  this  is 
only  evidence  of  the  copyright  having  been  substantially 
infringed  and  of  a  substitute  being  provided,  or  at  least 
of  a  main  inducement  for  purchasing  the  original  work 
being  taken  away.^ 

Infringenient  of  eo^yyright  bij  adding  notes. — And  a 
somewhat  similar  abuse  of  comments  in  the  form  of  notes 
will  be  found,  where  an  author's  %vork  may  be  accom- 
panied  or  interlarded  with  these.  It  has  sometimes  been 
liastily  said  or  assumed,  that  if  one  author  print  another's 
work  accompanied  with  original  notes  of  his  own,  this  will 


^  Hogg  V  Kirby,  8  Ves.  215  ;  Longman  v  Winchester,  16  Vea,  271, 
2  Cbappell  V  Drividson,  2  K.  ^  J.  126  ■  Wddoti  ^  \iY«ika^V^  ^\, 
D,  247.         *  JiiflTVJwan  v  Tegg,  2  ttuss.  S^i 


be  no  isfiiiigeoieoL^  But  tim  cuuioit  be  ramitaiiied,  for 
DO  proportioB  of  aeoompanjii^  note&  will  piere&t  such  a 
repnnl  of  in  mxsOia^B  book  brag  «i  tnbiogemeat^  ud  the 
Umajidu  of  the  amiototar  is  wboiiy  JaMPaleriaL  Indeed, 
the  better  the  notes;  tbe  vmse  tbe  infiii^eiiieiik*  And, 
for  tbe  same  lesson,  to  paUish  a  boc^  witb  Ibe  addition  of 
plates  or  ilbisiaatJons  of  any  Idnd  is  in  the  same  poeiticMV 
for  this  12  eqnaDy  an  inMngement, 

Infringement  b^  way  ofabridgmemL — Amniher  mode 
of  infrbgement  is  bj  way  of  abddgnieiiA^  and  cm  thi$ 
finbject  judges  have  BODa^iiDes  sffeetod  symp^ithy  with 
such  a  mode  of  infrlDgement  on  aocoimt  of  its  so  called 
public  utiUty.  But  if  utility  were  any  guide  in  such  a 
qnestioii^  few  works  were  ever  published,  Oial  ocNdd  nol^in 
fikilfnl  handd,  be  slightly  vaiied  and  made  much  shorter, 
cheaper,  and  better  in  all  inspects  than  the  onginal  form  in 
which  the  authors  happened  to  place  them  before  the  public; 
Though  something  turns  on  the  d^ree  and  relative  qnantily 
of  the  abridgment,  yet  prima  fack  it  is  a  mode  of  infringe- 
ment, if  it  materially  supersedes  the  desire  of  Traders  to 
purchase  the  original^  Lord  Hardwicke  first  laid  down 
this  rule,  but  the  utmost  he  said  was,  that  in  some  cases 
an  abridgment  might  show  invention,  learning,  and  judg« 
ment,  and  could  not  be  deemed  an  infringement  of  copy- 
right. And  he  added,  that  such  cases  could  not  be  properly 
disposed  of  by  a  jury,  but  ought  to  be  referred  to  persons 
of  learning  and  ability  to  report  upon.*  Hence  in  such  a 
question  the  trouble  and  skill  of  the  abridger  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter ;  they  rather  make  the  in- 
fringement more  substantial  and  fatal  to  the  author  of  the 
original  work,^  And  it  requires  to  be  remembered,  that 
pirates  often  display  great  ability,  and  their  chief  misfor- 
tune is,  that  such  is  entirely  misplaced  If  their  ability 
had  been  directed  to  an  honest  attempt  to  \iTite  an  origiual 

1  Martin  t?  Wright,  6  Sim.  298.  *  Saunders  v  Smith,  3  M.  & 

Cr.  711 ;  Campbell  v  Scutt,  U  Sim,  31.  «  Tinsley  v  Lacy,  1  H. 

&  M,  747, 

*  Gyles  V  Wilcock,  2  Atk.  142.  In  anotlier  case,  LoEB  Apslet, 
L.C.,  said  be  and  Justice  Blackstone  had  considered  the  mbject 
and  spent  several  hours  dificussiDg  it,  and  thought  there  were  cases 
where  abridgments  were  really  new  books,  and  could  not  be  treated 
iUf  inr.ision9  of  copyright. ^Lc/|/V,  775. 
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work,  they  might  have  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  by  cany- 
iiig  off  large  handfuls  from  their  neighbour's  heap.  The 
distiuction  sometimes  drawn  between  a  hond  fide  and  a 
colourable  abridgment  is  altogether  misleading ;  the  sole 
question  being,  whether  the  reader  or  possessor  of  the 
abridgment  will  be  so  materially  induced  to  dispense  with 
the  original  as  to  cause  a  substantial  injury  to  the  author's 
copyright.^  That  kind  of  abridgment  consisting  in  head- 
notes  to  legal  reports  if  original,  and  deduced  from  the 
reports  themselves,  is  a  material  part  of  the  whole  report, 
and  to  copy  such  head-note  is  therefore  an  infringement.*  ' 
And  for  a  like  reason  the  copying  of  prints  accompanying 
an  original  work  is  an  infringement,  because  the  copyright 
covers  the  work  and  every  part  of  it.^ 

Infringement  bij  importation  of  pirated  copies, — One 
obvious  mode  of  infringing  copyright  is  to  import  and  sell 
copies  which  have  been  printed  abroad,  and  which  could 
not  be  prevented  from  being  so  printed.  And  this  ia  so 
glaring  and  destructive  a  proceeding,  that  it  is  made  an 
offence  punishable  by  summary  conviction  before  justices. 
Whoever  imports  into  the  British  dominions  for  sale  a  copy 
of  a  copyright  book,  which  copy  has  been  printed  out  of 
the  British  dominions,  and  whoever  knowingly  sells  or  pos- 
sesses or  exposes  for  sale  such  copy,  not  only  forfeits  the 
book,  but  is  liable  to  be  convicted  in  respect  of  each  book 
in  a  sum  of  ten  pounds  and  double  the  value  of  the  book. 
Half  of  the  penalty  goes  to  tbe  proprietor  of  the  copy- 
right, and  the  other  half  to  the  Customs  officer  who  seizes 
the  copies,  which  he  has  power  also  to  destroy,*  But  to 
obtain  this  protection,  and  to  assist  Custom  House  officers, 
notice  of  copyright  books  must  be  sent  to  the  Customs 
otticers,  who  expose  such  list  to  public  view.  And  to  pre- 
vent false  entries  a  judge  at  chambers  may  on  complaint 
expunge  an  entry  from  the  list  at  the  expense  of  the 
party  wrongfully  causing  the  entry ,^  All  copies  unlaw- 
fully imported  are  deemed  the  property  of  the  registered 

1  Lord  CAMPBKrj.  smd  the  Inw  had  gone  too  far  in  tolerating 
abridgment^.' — {5  Camp.  L.  CA.  55,)  And  V,  C.  Wood  eaid  the 
Bame, — ^Tinsley  i;  Lacy,  1  II.  S  M,  747  ^  Scott  v  Stanford,  L.  -R*, 
3  Eq.  723. 

^  Sweet  tp  Benning,  16  C.  B.  484 ;  Butterworth  v  Robinson,  5  Vea, 
70^.  »  Bogue  w  Hoidston,  6  De  G.  &  Sto.  1^1.         ^  l^  ^ ^X\a. 

c.  45,  §  17.        ^  39  &  40  Vic.  c.  m,  §|  ^%  U,  4!), 


proprietor  of  the  copyright,  who  may  sue  for  the  same 
o?  their  value*^  And  he  may  demand  an  acconnt  of  the 
gains  and  profits  made  by  the  infringement.^  And  he  may 
obtain  an  injunction  agaLost  selling  more  of  the  pirated 
copies,* 

hiierferences  with  copyright  by  reciting  or  drama* 
tising,^AB  the  law  treats  a^  beyond  its  limit  the  literary 
effect  or  use  made  by  readers  of  a  copyright  work,  there 
are  a  few  instances  in  which  copyright  is  not  deemed  at 
all  substantially  interfered  with.  If  a  reader  choose,  for 
profit  or  otherwise,  to  read  in  public  or  even  to  recite  from 
memory  another*s  book,  he  violates  no  right,  for  this  is 
little  more  than  reading  aloud^  and  is  rather  an  example 
of  an  independent  kind  of  labour  or  an  exhibition  of  a 
special  faculty  in  exercise.*  And  the  court  once  went  the 
length  of  holding,  that  the  copyright  of  a  drama  which  one 
would  think  essentially  included  the  right  of  acting  it^ 
did  not  include  this,  and  could  not  be  prevented  by  the 
author,  and  hence  a  statute  was  passed  to  cure  this  strik- 
ing  injustice,*  In  1834  the  legislature  gave  to  the  authors 
of  dramas  what  they  were  deemed  not  to  have  before, 
namely,  the  stage  right  or  exclusive  right  of  acting  the 
play  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  republication  of  the 
order  of  words  involved  in  it  as  a  book.*  And  the  term 
of  the  stage  right  in  the  performance  was  made  identical 
with  book  copyright.^  And  the  remedies  are  the  same.^ 
The  case,  however,  has  arisen  where  a  copyright  of  a  novel 
is  interfered  with  by  turning  its  main  incidents  into  the 
form  of  a  play  and  acting  it  An  author  who  publishes 
his  novel  might  well  be  deemed  not  to  contemplate  that  con- 
version, for  the  effect  may  be  to  prevent  those  who  witness 
the  play  to  cease  to  care  for  reading  the  novei  It  was 
deemed  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  copyright  in  a  novel 
impliedly  included  the  right  of  preventing  any  dramatic 
use  of  the  main  incidents.  And  the  court  held  it  did  not.* 
And  yet  the  court  held,  that  if  a  copy  of  the  dramatic 

1  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  23.  =  Delfe  v  Delamotte,  3  K  &  J.  681. 

»  Majall  V  Higbey,  1  H.  &  C   148.  *  Tinsley  v  Lacy,  1  H.  & 

M.  747.      3  Murray  v  Elliston,  B  B.  &  Aid.  657.      «  3  &  4  Will,  IV, 

c.  15.  7  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  W,  ^  Ibid.  §  2L  »  Eeade  v 

Gmquest,  9  a  B.,  N.  S,  755 ;  11  C,  B.,  1S\  a  41d;  Toole  v  Young, 

\J^  It.Bd  B.59. 
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version  was  printed  ^nd  sold  as  a  book,  it  did  amount  to 
an  infringement^  The  ground  on  which  the  court  refused 
to  treat  the  dramatigation  and  mere  acting  on  the  stage  of 
a  novel  as  an  infringement  of  the  copyright  in  the  order 
of  words  seems  to  be,  that  it  requirea  a  distinct  order  of 
talent  to  put  the  story  into  a  pmctical  draraai  and  hence 
this  result  was  not  tlie  natural  and  probable  consequence 
of  publication.  But  in  modern  times,  when  novels  and 
dramas  have  become  so  numerous,  and  so  frequently  act 
and  react  on  each  other,  the  legislature  may  well  revise 
the  statute,  so  as  to  recognise  dramatisation  as  one  of  the 
probable  consequences,  and  therefore  include  this  in  copy- 
right of  novels  and  like  compositions  which  invohe  nar- 
ratives of  character  and  place.  Copyright  in  music  as  in 
plays  includes  the  words  of  the  accompaniment  and  also 
the  riglit  of  performing  the  nrusic.^  This  is  infringed  by 
publishing  some  of  the  airs  of  an  opera,^  Tlie  copyright 
in  dramas  and  music  thus  includes  the  right  of  perform- 
ance as  well  as  the  mere  words  or  verse.  Another  difficulty 
has  arisen  as  to  music,  ivhere  an  opera  has  been  turned 
into  a  pianoforte  accompaniment  and  this  last  again  has 
been  turned  into  an  opera ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
performance  of  the  second  opera  was  an  infringement  of 
the  stage  right  in  the  original  opera,* 

Remedy  by  action  for  wfrmgemient  of  eo'pyrhjht^  — 
When  copyright  has  been  infringed,  the  statute  of  1843 
expressly  gives  to  the  owner  a  right  of  action  against  the 
party  who  has  infringed,  and  the  defendant  must  give  to 
the  plaintiff  before  trial  notice  in  writing  of  the  objections 
on  which  he  means  to  rely ;  and  if  he  rely  on  some  other 
person  being  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  he  must  give 
particulars  of  name,  and  title  of  book,  and  time  and  place 
of  pubh cation,^  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  in  the 
action  for  infringement  the  plaintiff  niu£?t  prove  a  guilty 
intent,  or  something  like  an  miimiis  fitrandi,  in  the  de- 
tendant.  But  this  seems  a  misconception.  It  is  not  what 
the  piratical  author  intended  but  what  he  has  done,  if  tlie 
thing  done  in  ellbct  interferes  with  the  exclusive  right  of 

1  Novello  V  Sudlow,  12  C.  B.  177;  Tinslev  v  Lacy,  1  H,  &  ^L 
747-  *  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  45,  §  20.         ^  D^Aiiimine  v  Booaey,  1  Y,  & 

C.  Ex.  288.  *  Fairly  v  Boosey,  L.  H„  4  A^iVK  'tH.  ^  ^o  ^  ^ 

Vic,  c.  4d,§15;  Ibid,  §16. 


a  prior  author,  that  is  the  cause  of  action .  just  as  any 
collision  in  the  street  resulting  from  negligence  or  care- 
lessness, and  causing  damage  to  another  person,  will  be  a 
cause  of  action  though  no  actual  intent  to  injure  existed. 
The  one  author  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interest  so  acts 
as  to  damage  the  property  of  a  preceding  author:  and 
hence  the  cause  of  action  resembles  the  caiise  which  arises 
in  cases  of  damage  by  negligence  or  carelessness.  There  is,  it 
is  true,  the  possibility  of  two  minds  having  independently 
thought  out  the  same  subjects  iu  much  the  same  language 
and  on  the  same  plan,  and  yet  so  as  to  wear  the  appearance 
of  one  book  being  an  imitation  or  infringement  of  the  other's 
copyright,  in  which  case  no  action  would  lie.  And  in  order 
to  test  the  truth  of  this  coincidence,  courts  often  examine 
the  materials  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  such 
a  case  of  accidental  and  unavoidable  coincidence.  But 
the  moment  it  is  resolved  not  to  be  an  accidental  coin- 
cidence, then  the  motive  or  intent  of  the  second  author 
is  wholly  immaterial,  if  his  book  is  a  substantial  infringe- 
ment of  the  prior  copyright.^ 

Where  a  right  such  as  copyright  is  established  and 
another  interferes  with  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  interfered  with,  namely,  by  printing  and  selling 
without  authority  duplicates  or  copies  or  imitations  wiiich 
are  deemed  to  be  in  effect  and  substance  the  same  as  copies 
and  injuring  the  sale  of  the  original  work,  an  action  of 
damages  is  the  common  law  remedy  of  the  author  or  owner 
of  the  copyright  It  was  so  held  under  the  statute  of 
Anne,  and  is  expressily  so  declared  by  the  statute  of  184.^.* 
The  question  whether  lithographing  copies  amounted  to 
piracy  has  arisen,  and  the  court  held,  that  he  who 
lithographed  copies  for  distribution  was  liable  to  an  action 
as  well  as  he  who  printed  them,^  The  above  rule  as  to 
notice  by  the  defendant  is  strictly  enforced,  so  that  if  the 
notice  has  not  indicated  tlie  specific  objection,  no  evidence 
%viD  be  permitted  to  be  given  at  the  trial  in  support  of 
the  defence.^  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  copy- 
right belongs  not  to  the  plaintiff  but  to  some  other  person 

1  Scott  t^  Stanford,  L.  R.,  3  Eq.  718;  Reade  v  Lacy,  1  J.  &  H, 
521 ;  Lee  v  SimpBon,  3  C.  B.  871 ;  Pike  v  Nicholas,  L,  R.,  5  C*i.  25L 
'  5^6  Via,  c.  43,  §  15.        *  :So^elVo d  S^idlov^r,  12  C.  B,  177. 
S&6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  16. 
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whose  name  is  unknown,  for  it  ig  the  defendant's  businesg 
to  find  out  this  unknown  person  before  acting  on  the 
speculation ;  or  at  least  he  must  show  a  definite  publication 
by  some  other  pei-son.  And  as  the  defendant  may  wish  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  damage  done,  so  as  to  pay  money 
into  court,  he  has  a  right  to  put  interrogatories  to  the 
plaintiff  as  to  the  number  of  copies  sold  by  him  during  a 
limited  period  before  and  after  the  date  of  infringement.^ 
It  is  no  answer  to  an  action  for  infringement  that  the  book 
was  printed  and  published  without  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  printer.* 

A  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  action  is  the  registra- 
tion of  the  copyright  at  Stationers*  HalL^  And  while  all 
actions  for  penalties  or  forfeitures  must  be  brought  within 
twelve  months  after  the  offence,^  the  action  for  damages  for 
infringement  or  forfeiture  may  be  brought  within  six  years. 

Betnedy  hy  way  of  penaJties  for  infringement — 
Where  the  statutes  give  a  remedy  for  infringement  by 
proceedings  for  penalties — as  for  selling  pirated  imported 
copies— the  penalty  is  incurred  for  the  sale  of  each  book ; 
and  hence  if  several  sales  take  place  on  one  day  a  separate 
penalty  for  each  sale  is  recoverable.^ 

lujmiction  as  a  reuieilpfor  infringement — The  prac- 
tice of  the  high  court  to  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain 
piratical  pubhcations  became  frequent  after  1734,  when 
the  first  term  granted  by  the  statiite  of  Anne  ceased,  and 
the  loss  of  statutory  protection  hegan  to  be  felt.  The 
ground  on  which  the  court  interferes  by  injunction  is  the 
inadequate  remedy  which  an  action  for  damages  can  give, 
for,  as  the  damage  may  be  irreparable,  the  most  effectual 
remedy  must  be  to  prevent  the  publication  altogether.  In 
some  eases  the  court  balances  the  inconvenieuces  and 
hardsln^ps  of  the  parties,  and  directs  the  plaintiff  to  take 
his  remedy  in  the  form  of  damages  without  giving  him  an 
injunction  either  as  an  alternative  or  concurrent  remedy. 
One  of  the  qualifications  of  the  action  of  injunction  is, 
that  the  court  insists  on  the  plaintiff  using  great  expedi- 
tion and  promptitude  in  resorting  to  the  court  for  this 

1  Wright  V  Goodlftke,  3  H.  &  C.  540.  «  Chapp^ll  v  Davulsou, 

18  C,  B.  194.       »  6  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  24  ;  Murray  v  Bogue,  1  Drewr. 
364,        *  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  26.         ^  5  &  G  X\z.  ^.  \b,\V\  %  Va^^ 
Bwl,  9B.  £&  39o, 
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action,  the  alleged  ground  being,  that  by  delating  to  com- 
mence  litigation  he  impliedly  acquiesces  and  encourages 
the  defendant  to  go  on  and  probably  lay  out  money  in  hia 
illegal  venture.    And  this  doctiine  seemed  often  to  rest  on 
the  assumption,  that  unless  the  injured  party  immediately 
resort  to  the  court,  which  step  he  may  sometimes  have  no 
means  of  adopting,  the  court  will  not  assist  him  at  all 
It  might  be  doubted  whether,  when  one  person  injures 
another  3  right,  he  ought  not  to  take  all  the  risks  of  losing 
money  which  he  invests  in  such  an  undertaking ;  but  there 
should  be  no  obligation  on  a  plaintiff,  and  nothing  like  ^ 
condition  precedent,   compelling   him   to  Ine   more   thau 
usually  prompt.     In  strictness,  an  aversion  to   litigation 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  punished,  and  the  in- 
dulgence shown  by  courts  in  favour  of  any  one  who  has 
recklessly  invested  his  money  in  injuring  his  neighbour 
seems  somewhat  untateUigible.     If  an  injured  owner  of 
copyright  gives  early  notice  of  his  own  rights  and  his       g 
claims,  this  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  protect  liim,  and^H 
entitle  him  to  all  the  remedies  which  a  court  can  giv^^^^ 
Jiim;    and    in  modem  times    tliis    maxim  of   extreme 
haste  is  not  allowed  to  intercept  the  phuntifi's  claim  to       j 
protection.^     The  doctrine  is  usually  acted  on  where  there       | 
is   some  doubt   as   to  the  legal  copyright   being   in  th« 
plaintiff,  in  which  case  the  court  will  not  neadily  lend  the       i 
aid  of  an  injimction,  as  the  ultimate  success  of  the  de- 
fendaot  Inust  always  be  kept  in  view  as  a  possible  con-       !! 
tingency.    There  are  also  some  cases  where  the  plaintiff  has 
by  his  conduct  misled  the  defendant  into  thinking,  that  an 
implied  permission  was  given  to  publish  the  book ;  in  which 
cases  it  is  unjust  to  allow  an  injunction,  because  the  plaintiff 
brought  the  difficulty  on  himself,  and  there  is  always  the 
light  of  an  action  for  damages  in  reserve.^  And  sometimes 
the  subject-matter  of  the  piracy  is  so  trifling  in  value  and 
importance  that  the  court  wUl  not  interfere  at  alU    Or  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  such,  that  an  injunction  would  pracr 
tically  do  no  good.^    And  it  often  happens  that  what  w 
wanted  is  to  prevent  only  part  of  a  work  from  being  pub- 
lished, because  that  only  is  piratical ;  and  in  such  a  case  the 

1  WeldoD  V  Dicks,  10  Ch.  D.  247 ;  Hogg  r  Scott,  L.  R,  18  Eq,  444. 
*  Baily  v  Taylor,  1  R  &  !klyl.  76  ;  Tinsley  v  Lttcr,  1  H.  &  R  750^ 
^  Seeley  v  Fisher,  U  Sim.  5aV.         *  ^x^\a3x^\^^.,^  E-v  32-" 
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court  will  prohibit  the  publication  of  such  part  at  all 
hazards,  whether  or  not  thereby  it  involves  the  rest  of  the 
Avork,  seeing  that  the  defendant  has  brought  the  difficulty 
on  himself.^ 

A  usual  part  of  the  remedy  of  injunction  is  an  order 
that  the  defendant  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  copies  sold 
in  the  event  of  the  plaintiff  being  found  entitled  ultimately 
to  that  benefit.^ 

Copyright  in  periodicals  and  contributiom  ifiereto. 
— ^Owing  to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  preparation 
of  periodical  works,  the  statute  declares,  that  when  the 
proprietor  of  an  encyclopaedia,  review,  periodical  magazine, 
serial  work,  or  any  book  whatsover,  employs  an  author  to 
compose  articles  on  the  terms  that  the  cop3rrighfc  therein 
shall  belong  tn  such  proprietor,  then  such  proprietor  has 
the  same  rights  of  copyright  as  to  the  whole  and  every 
part;  of  the  periodical  as  if  he  w^ere  the  actual  author 
-thereof;  subject  to  this  qaalihcation,  that  the  copyright  in 
the  essays  or  articles  furnished  by  a  contributor  shall,  after 
twenty-eight  years,  revert  to  the  contributor  or  author  for 
the  reniiiinder  of  the  terra,  and  durmg  those  twenty -eight 
years  the  publisher  shall  not  publish  the  essays  or  articles 
separately  without  consent  of  the  author  or  his  assigns,* 
This  lays  down  the  general  rule  as  to  contributions  to 
periodicals,  and  it  lies  on  the  author  specially  to  reserve 
the  right  to  publish  the  contribution  in  a  separate  form  if 
he  means  to  retain  it.'*  The  terms  of  the  agreement  may 
be  verbal  or  implied/  But  the  copyright  will  remain  in 
the  author,  unless  he  has  consented  in  some  form  to  part 
with  it.  And  before  the  copyright  in  the  article  vests  in 
the  publisher,  he  must  have  paid  the  contributor,  and  not 
merely  have  contracted  to  pay  hinL*^  And  the  publisher 
cannot  publish  the  article  except  in  the  one  periodical 
contemplated  form  ;  for  if  he  republish  it  separately,  or  even 
in  a  supplement,  he  will  violate  his  contract.^  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  serial,  in  order  to  protect  his  copyright,  must 
register  the  work  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  if  the  publisher 

1  Jan-old  V  Houlstou,  3  K.  &  J,  708,  a  Bailey  v  Taylor,  1  Kusa. 
&  M.  75,  3  5  &  t>  Vic,  c,  45,  §  18.  *  Ibid  §  la  ^  Sweet  v 
Benning,  16  C,  B.»  459.  6  Brown  v  Couke,  16  L.  J.,  Ch.  140 ; 

Bicliardson  t'  Gilbert,  1  Sim.,  N.  S.,  330.  7  Suv\i\\  x  l\Mms\.^ 

4  GiJT.  G$2;  Phjiche  v  CuJbuni,  8  Bing.  15, 
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is  nei  tbe  praprietcn',  both  imiiies  and  places  of  abode  mnst 
be  stated.^  The  proprietor,  after  r^iistimtioii,  bas  the  usofll 
pfotecslifm  against  the  author  pnblishiiig  aepantefy.  But 
as  legaidB  the  ri^t  of  the  author  to  tefuse  cmaa^  to 
separate  pablicafaoiv  diat  reqniies  no  legistiatioiL^ 

PeadMoriiies  in  etmtraeiM  wvtt  oMftora. — The  agree- 
ment between  author  and  publisher  is  subject  to  the  orii- 
nary  law  applicable  to  agreements  between  parties;  yet 
one  or  two  difficulties  arise  out  of  the  subject-matter,  and 
so  may  be  deemed  peculiar  to  that  contract.     These  agree^J 
ments,  being  often  vague,  one  difficulty  is  to  ascc^taid 
whether  the  author  has  assigned  the  copyright,  or  merdn 
granted  a  licence  to  pnblish  one  or  more  editions.    In  casiM 
of  doubt,  the  court  will  lean  against  the  construction,  that 
any  copyright  was  intended  to  be  assigned  by  the  author, 
and  treat  it  as  a  mere  peisonal  agreement  or  joint  ad- 
venture, or  a  licence  coupled  with   a  joint  adventure* 
When  there  is  no  assignment  of  copyright,  but  the  a^jree- 
ment  is  personal,  neither  party  can,  without  consent  of  the 
other,  assign  his  interest  therein  to  a  third  party.*    Thus 
one  firm  of  publishers  cannot  assign  their  interest  in  such 
contract  to  another  firm.*     In  the  event  of  an  agreement 
in  the  nature  of  a  joint  adventure  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  author  can  determine  the  joint  undertaking,  subject  to 
the  other  party  being  recouped   actual  expenses.*     The 
stereotyping  of  a  book  does  not  deprive  the  author  of 
determining  the  joint  adventure,  but  it  may  render  it  more 
difficult  to  define  what  is  an  edition ;  and  each  separate 
quantity  or  batch  may  then  be  appropriately  treated  as  a 
separate  edition.^     K  the  contract  is  to  assign  the  copy- 
right for  a  term  of  years,  as,  for  example,  four  years,  with- 
out defining  the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed,  the  author 
cannot  prevent  the  publisher  selling  off  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  what  he  had  printed  during  the  term ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  fraud  the  author  cannot  in  any  way 
check  or  control   the  publisher  continuing  the  sale  of 
such  copies.^ 

1  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  19.  «  Hayhew  v  MaxweU,  IJ.  &  H.  315. 

»  Stevens  v  Benning-,  6  De  G.,  5L  &  G.  223 ;  Eeiide  v  Bentlej, 
4  K.  &  J.  664.  -•  Stevens  p  Benning,  6  De  a,  M.  &  G,  223. 

*  Hole  V  BradbuTj^,  \1  Ch.  B.  ^^4.         ^  Eeade  u  Bentley,  4  K.  & 
J.  656,        7  Ibid.         *  HiiwiU  t) Ual\ ^1-T.,^.^.^AS. 
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In  these  contracts  an  injunction  against  publication  is 
seldom  available.  Thus,  if  a  publisher  agieed  to  pay  a 
sum  for  a  manuscript  before  pubUcation,  the  author  cannot 
obtain  an  injunction  against  publication  till  the  price  has 
been  paid,  for  this  price  can  be  recovered  by  an  action  for 
the  price.^  The  remedy  of  the  publisher  against  an  author 
i^solves  itself  into  an  action  ibr  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, seeing  that  an  author  cannot  be  ordered  specifically 
to  perform  any  contract  which  requires  him  to  exercise  his 
thoughts  and  commit  them  to  paper.^  The  contract  of 
an  author  to  supply  articles  to  a  serial  work  is  divisible, 
and  if  before  completion  of  the  contract  the  serial  work 
cease,  the  publisher  cannot  claim  the  right  to  pubhsh  the 
articles  separately,  but  is  bound  to  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  the  part  actually  completed.^  In  like  manner  a  pub- 
lisher who  has  a  copyright  in  a  book  is  liable  in  damages 
to  the  author,  if  he  publish  a  new  edition  in  the  author's 
name,  but  so  incorrect  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  author's 
reputation,*  Yet  no  such  liability  will  be  incurred  if  the 
author  had,  from  the  tenor  of  his  contract,  placed  himself 
in  a  subordinate  position  to  the  publisher,  and  allowed  the 
latter  to  publish  it  in  hia  own  name  and  therefore  to  alter 
it  at  discretion.^  After  the  author  has  sold  Ms  copyright, 
the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  make  changes  in  it,  but  he  is 
bound  to  inform  the  public,  that  the  alterations  are  not  made 
by  the  author.^  And  on  the  other  hand^  the  author  cannot 
himself  publish  another  book  on  the  same  plan  and  subject, 
for  this  would  be  to  derogate  from  the  former  grant.  ^  And 
an  artist  who  has  sold  a  painting  or  photograph  is  expressly 
prohibited  from  reproducing  a  %vork  on  the  same  subject.^ 
But  while  damages  may  be  recovered  for  injury  caused  to 
the  reputation  of  an  author,  the  court  will  not  grant  an 
injunction  to  stop  the  sale  of  such  work  on  that  ground 
alone,  unless  connected  with  property,® 

Copyright  in  dramas. — ^It  has  akeady  been  pointed 
out,  that  the  authorship  of  a  drama  and  the  valuable  right 


1  Cox  1?  Cox,  11  Hare,  118.       '  Stevens  v  Bennmg,  6  De  G,,  M,  & 
G,  229,  ^  Planche  u  Calbarn,  5  C,  &  R  53,  *  Arclibold  v 

Sweet,  1  M,  k  Rob,  162  ^  5  C,  &  P.  219,  ^  Cox  v  Cox,  11  Hare, 

118.  «  Archbuld  v  Svveet,  1  M,  &  Rob.  162.  ^  Rooney  i^  Kellv, 
14  Ir.  L.  K.,  N.  a  168  ;  Colbiirn  v  Sunms,  2  Hare  S-tH,  ^  ^1^  Jk^l^i 
Vic.  e.  68,  J  6,        ^  C/ar/ce  v  Freeman,  11  Beav.  \V1 


tming  from  tnnung  it  to  adYsntage  was  twofold,  fir^ 
hsre  Ae  exdnai^e  liglit  of  baTiog  it  i^neaaitcd  on  the 
stage,  and  aeooodly  tfie  exdusrre  i^lit  of  poUishiE^  the 
vcnda  in  the  same  wuy  as  any  ocdinaiy  book  is  poUtshed 
A  statute  w»  passed  in  1833,  and  amended  in  1842,  to 
oonfer  on  tfce  anttots  of  dtamas  or  dfwatie  pieces  thk 
exclusive  light  of  repres^itiiif^  sndi  pieces  on  tlie  stage, 
that  is  to  sar,  at  aoj  place  of  dramatie  entertainment  "in 
the  Bfitish  dominions,  in  the  aame  way  as  an  author  has 
eopjTTight  in  the  book  itself  and  for  the  same  tenn.^  And 
a  dramatic  piece  was  defined  to  include  emy  scenic,  nm- 
sieal  or  dmniatic  entertainment.^  Xhoagli  a  pantomime 
can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  writing  or  identified,  yet  the 
introduction  being  written  is  protected  by  the  Act*  And 
the  right  of  representing  a  musical  piece  was  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  dramatic  pieces,  and  the  exclnsiYe  right  of 
representation  made  identical  in  nature  and  duration  with 
copyright.*  Where  the  dramatic  ot  mtidoal  piece  had  not 
been  published  as  a  book  before  its  representation^  then  the 
author  or  assignee  is  to  roister  the  time  and  place  of  th«  i 
first  representation  or  performance,  which  is  deemed  equivai-jH 
lent  to  publication,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the" 
proprietor  and  the  title  of  the  piece.*  The  copyright  in  a 
musical  or  dramatic  piece  is,  prima  facit,  first  rested  in  the 
author ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  books,  the  piece  may,  from  its 
original  composition,  have  been  designed  to  be  accessory 
to  some  other  work,  in  which  case  the  property  may  from 
the  first  be  vested  in  another  person,^  If  the  copyright 
has  once  vested  in  the  author,  then  an  assignment  can  only 
be  acquired  from  the  author  by  writing,  even  though  the 
author  was  employed  to  compose  a  specific  piece"  The 
adaptation  of  opera  music  to  the  pianoforte  is  a  distinct 
work  from  the  opera  itself,  requiring  skill  and  knowledge. 
And  accordingly  a  composer  of  this  pianoforte  score  i^^J 
entitled  to  copyright  in  publishing  it,  and  does  not  infringf^H 
the  stage  right  in  the  original  opera  from  which  the  piano-^^ 
forte  score  was  taken ; '  while   it  is  equally   clear    that 

1  3  &  4  Win.  IV.  c.  15 ;  6  &  6  Vic.  c  45,  §  20.  *  5  &  6  Vic. 

c,  45,  §  2.        »  Lee  tJ  Simpson,  3  C.  B.  87L  <  5  &  6  Vie.  c.  45, 

§  20.  ^  Ibid.  «  Shepherd  r  Conquest,  17  C.  B.  427. 

'  Jbid,  8  WDod  u  Boosev,  L.   R,  2  Q,   B.  340 ;    L.  R 


his  ptiblication  of  such  score  would  be  an  infnnijenient 
of  the  copyright  in  the  opera,  if  such  opera  had  been 
publigbed.^ 

Assignment  of  right  of  representing  dramas.— An 
assignment  of  copyright  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  piece  ig 
deemed  to  be  confined  to  the  ordinary  publication  of  such 
piece  as  a  book  containing  words  only.^  And  it  will  not 
include  the  exclusive  tight  of  representation,  unless  an 
entry  expressly  stating  that  such  right  of  representation  is 
included  is  made  at  Stationers'  HalL^  The  copyright  in  a 
dramatic  or  musical  piece  is  in  reality  a  double  right,  being 
first  a  copyright  in  the  mere  words  or  mere  musical  score, 
and  also  secondly,  a  stage-right,  or  right  of  representing  on 
a  stage  the  acting  and  the  musical  sounds  represented  by 
tliose  words  or  notes.  These  two  rights  may  be  separated 
entirely,  and  assigned  to  different  persons.^  And  here  a 
distinction  is  noticeable  between  the  assignment  of  a  book 
copyright  and  the  assignment  of  the  right  of  representing 
dramas  or  music.  In  the  former  case  the  right,  as  was 
obser\^ed,  cannot  be  assigned  for  one  locality  without  being 
assigned  also  for  the  rest  of  the  British  dominions ;  it  must 
be  assigned  out  and  out  and  entire  for  the  whole  dominions 
or  not  at  alh^  But  as  regards  the  right  of  representing 
plays  and  rausiCj  it  may  be  assigned  for  one  locality  or 
town  or  theatre,  and  for  no  other ;  for  though  the  publica- 
tion  of  books  cannot  be  confined  to  one  spot  or  the  operation 
limited  in  its  effects  without  great  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion, there  is  no  difficulty  or  uncertainty  at  all  as  regards 
the  performance  of  a  play  or  of  music,  for  being  a  matter 
of  the  senses  it  is  easily  restricted  to  one  spot.^  The  assign- 
ment of  a  mere  acting  copyright  in  drama  and  music  w^ith- 
out  the  verbal  right  is  on  the  same  footing  as  the  assign- 
ment of  copyright  in  a  book  as  regards  suing  for  damages 
or  penalties,  and  it  seems  registration  is  not  a  condition 
precedent  to  his  action.^  And  if  both  the  copyright  and 
the  stage  right  be  assigned  together  in  one  deed,  then 
registration  is  not  essential.®    And  any  words  importing 

1  Ibid.  »  6  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  2.  ^  ibid,  §  22.  *  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  § 
22 ;  3  &  4  Will  TV,  c.  15,  §  2.  *  See  ante,  p.  280.  «  See  Shepherd 
V  Conquest,  17  C.  B.  427.  7  Wood  v  Boosey,  L.  R,  2  Q.  B.  340. 

*»  Laov  V  nh}%  4  B,  &  S.  873:  Marsh  v  Coiuiuest,  IT  G,  B., 
N.  S.  4l"8. 
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assignment,  if  in  writing,  will  be  as  effectual  as  the  most 
express  words,  if  the  meaning  be  reasonably  clear ;  thus 
where  the  author  by  letter  agrees  "  to  let  A  have "  his 
drama,  this  will  be  a  good  assignment.*  And  as  in  the 
case  of  copyright  in  books,  the  assignment,  if  in  writings 
may  be  validly  made  by  an  agent,  though  that  agent  is  not 
authorized  in  writing.^  Where  there  are  several  joint  owners, 
one  cannot  grant  a  licence  for  representation  of  the  play 
without  all  the  other  owners  concurring.^ 

Infririgement  of  right  of  representation  of  dramas* 
— If  during  the  subsistence  of  copyright  and  stage  right  ia 
a  musical  or  dramatic  piece  any  person  cause  the  piece  to 
be  represented  at  a  place  of  dramatic  entertainment,  suck 
person  incurs  a  penalty  which  is  not  less  than  forty 
shillings,  and  may  be  equal  to  the  benefit  or  advantage 
arising  from  the  representation ;  and  fuU  costs  may  be  re-, 
covered  besides,  if  the  action  or  suit  be  commenced  within 
twelve  calendar  months  next  after  the  offence  committed.^ 
The  penalties  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  and  right  of  representation.^  And  the  court  will 
protect  the  right  by  injunction.*  Though,  therefore,  the 
damage  done  by  infiingement  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
penalty  or  fixed  sum  in  respect  of  each  representation, 
yet  the  recovery  must  be  by  action  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice/  And  this  action  applies  equally  to  ii5ringement 
of  copyright  in  musical  compositions.®  The  action  for  in- 
fringement of  stage  right  must  be  brought  within  twelve 
calendar  months  after  the  offence  has  been  committed.^ 
The  introduction  to  a  pantomime  has  been  held  a  musical 
and  dramatic  composition.^®  It  is  a  violation  of  the  enact- 
ment to  pirate  the  chief  incidents  of  a  dramatic  piece ;  **  or 
to  appropriate  the  name  and  description  of  a  song  the  words 
of  which  were  old ;  ^^  or  to  convert  the  airs  of  an  opera  into 
the  form  of  quadrilles  and  waltzes ;  P  and  yet  to  arrange 
an  opera  score  for  the  pianoforte  is  no  infringement,  but 

1  Lacy  V  Toole,  15  L.  T.,  N.  S.  612.  «  Morton  v  Copeland, 

16  C.  B.  617.  3  Powell  v  Head,  12  Ch.  D.  686.  *  3  &  4  WiU.  IV. 
c.  16,  §  2.  5  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  45,  §  21.  «  ChappeU  v  Sheard, 

2  K.  &  J.  117.  7  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  16,  §  2.  »  5  &  6  Vic. 
c.  46,  §§  20,  21.      9  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  15,  §3.      i»  Lee  v  Simpson, 

3  C.  B.  882.        11  Reade  v  Conquest,  11  C.  B.,  N.  S.  479. 

12  Chappell  V  Sheard,  2  K.  &  J.  117.  ^  lyAlmaine  v  Boosey, 

lY.&C.  2m. 


will  be  itself  tbe  subject  of  copyright,  as  it  ia  a  distinct 
performance.^ 

Censorship  of  phiJ/s  stin  retfimeft—lt  is  not  enoiigli 
for  an  author  to  compose  a  drama ;  for  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  censorship  }iim  been  preserved,  which  pre%'cnts  his 
turning  stich  drama  into  practical  use  by  actual  representa- 
tion, until  the  censor's  approval  has  been  obtained  As 
already  noticed,  all  trace  of  censorship  as  to  books  waa 
wholly  obliterated  in  1694,  when  the  Licensing  Act  finally 
expired ;  but  the  old  spirit  soon  revived,  and  it  w^as  thought 
by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  unsafe  to  leave  authors  and 
actors  to  their  own  devices,  it  being  apparently  assumed 
that  the  usual  remedy  of  an  indictment  or  criminal  in- 
formation was  not  adequate  to  deter  offenders  in  this  class 
of  publications,  though  long  since  confessed  to  be  so  as  to 
all  others.  Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  tlirection 
of  the  king*s  hunting  parties  and  musical  recreations  was 
vested  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain;  and  what  had  hitlierto 
been  a  temporaiy  office  was  made  permanent  by  letters 
patent,  and  called  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Eevels,  And 
Queen  Elizabeth,  w^hen  granting  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  the 
first  general  licence  for  his  theatrical  servants  to  act  stage- 
plays  in  any  part  of  England,  made  it  a  condition,  that  the 
plays  be  first  examined  and  allowed  hj  the  Master  of  tbe 
Kevels.  The  troubles  of  the  Commonwealth  broke  up  the 
continuity  of  this  official  superintendence,  biit  it  was  re- 
vived after  the  Revolution,  and  King  William,  impressed 
by  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage — especially  the  incorri- 
gible tendency  to  indulge  in  profane  oaths — ordered,  that 
the  keepers  of  playhouses  should  not  thereafter  presume 
to  act  any  play  contrary  to  religion  and  good  manners : 
and  the  Master  of  the  Revels  w^as  not  to  license  such  a 
play.  The  control  being  imperfect,  an  Act  of  Anne  still 
treated  unlicensed  players  as  previous  statutes  had  long 
Vjefore  treated  them,  namely,  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.^ 
But  under  that  act  an  unlicensed  actor  at  the  ITaymarket 
Theatre  being  arrested  on  the  stage,  imder  a  justice^s  war- 
rant, as  a  vagrant,  and  lodged  in  Bridewell,  and  having 

1  Wood  r  Boosey,  L.  R,,  3  Q.  B.  223.  »  13  Anne,  c  23.     In 

1776  a  fund  fur  decuyetl  actors  Wiia  estahliRhed,  and  the  managers 
were  incorporated  with  perpetual  succesaion  and  u  common  seaU  — 
16  Geo.  II I. J  c,  xiii 
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succeeded  afterwards,  amid  great  applause  of  tlie  populace, 
in  procuring  iiis  discharge  owiug  to  his  being  a  house- 
keeper, tlie  necessity  of  a  new  law  was  made  conspicuous. 
Though  there  were  then  only  six  theatres  in  Loudon,  in 
1737  the  mischief  to  youthful  virtue  was  thought  to  call 
for  some  restrictions.  And  the  Act  of  10  George  IL,  c.  28, 
was  brought  in  and  carried,  notwithstanding  long  debates, 
and  particularly  Lord  Chesterfield's  masterly  and  animated 
opposition,  grounded  on  its  being  an  encroachment  on 
the  hberty  of  the  press,  uncalled  for,  and  therefore  unjust,^ 
That  act  repeated,  that  actors  in  unlicensed  houses,  if  they 
had  DO  legal  settlement  there,  ^vere  to  be  treated  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds.  Its  main  enactment  was,  that  no  play  was 
to  be  acted,  till  it  was  allowed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
And  above  all,  no  play  was  to  be  acted  for  hire  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain  except  Westminster  and  near  the  royal 
residences — an  absolute  prohibition  which  had  to  be  repealed 
thirty  years  later,  as  each  of  the  large  towns  and  cities 
successively  by  local  act  obtained  the  right  of  establishing 
its  own  local  theatre.  And  though  this  act  was  said  to 
be  passed  in  a  ferment  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
who  had  been  smarting  from  some  severe  allusions  on  the 
stage,-  and  though  frivolous  objections  had  often  been  in- 
sisted on  by  the  censor  in  course  of  his  criticisms,  the 
act  remained  in  force  till  1842,  when  the  enactments  \vere 
revised  and  continued  in  substance.^     Under  the  act  of 
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1  Lord  Chesterfield's  main  argimiRnt  in  opposing-  tbe  Inll  was 
that  the  law  already  sufficiently  puiiItihedblaHphemy,  and  indecency, 
and  libel ;  tlipretore^  why  add  a  new  fetter  upon  the  legs  of  hberty  ? 
He  added,  "  LicentiousneBB  is  a  speck  on  the  eyCy  upon  the  political 
bndy,  which  I  can  never  touch  but  with  a  gentle^  wit^  a  trembling, 
liatid,  lest  I  destroy  the  body,  lest  I  injure  the  eye^  upon  which  it  is 
npt  to  appear.  There  is  such  a  connection  between  licentiousness 
and  liberty^  that  it  m  not  easy  to  correct  the  one  without  dangerously 
woumliiig  the  other.  It  m  extremely  hard  to  di«tii]guish  the  true 
Hjnit  between  them  ;  like  a  chang-eable  silk,  we  can  easily  s^e  ther« 
are  two  different  colours^  but  we  cannot  easily  discover  where  the 
one  ends  or  where  the  other  begina.  In  pubhc  as  well  as  private 
hfe»  the  only  way  to  prevent  being  ridiculed  or  censured  is  to 
avoid  alJ  ridicuIouH  or  wicked  measures,  and  to  pursue  Bueh  only 
as  are  virtuous  and  worthy. ''--10  Farl  JJist.  331.  Lord  Kenyon 
an'ul  Dr.  Johnson  composed  the  tT^bove  speech. 

»  Coxe^B  Walpole  ;  1  Collev  Gibber's  Life,  257.  ^  5&6  Vic.  | 

c.  Cd;  24:  Pari  Deh.  {1)  im. 


1736  no  alteration  was  allowed  in  the  play  as  settled,  and  a 
clown  dare  not  add  the  w^orda  "  roast  beef"  to  a  jest.  Sir  R, 
Walpole,  indeed,  with  his  usual  prudence,  did  not  entitle  his 
hill  one  to  prohibit  plays  not  licensed,  but  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Vagrant  Act ;  and  it  was  carried  thmugh  the  House  of 
Commons  in  eleven  days,  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  seven 
days.  By  the  Act  of  184:^  every  person  who  shall  cause 
to  be  acted,  or  for  hire  shall  act,  any  new  stage-play,  or  any 
act,  scene,  or  part  of  one,  until  the  same  shall  have  bften 
allowed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  after  it  has  been  dis- 
allowed, shall  forfeit  a  sum  of  50/.,  and  the  licence  for 
such  theatre  shall  become  absolutely  void.^  A  stage-play 
includes  nearly  every  kind  of  entertainment  of  the  stage, 
including  opera  and  pantomime.^  And  though  mere  tumb- 
ling is  not  an  operatic  performance,^  yet  where  there  is 
little  else  than  dancing  and  pantomime  it  will  he  a 
question  of  fact,  whether  it  amounts  to  this  description/ 
And  a  dialogue  between  two  persons  in  costumes  and 
characters  satisfies  the  description  of  entertainment  of  the 
stage. ^  But  the  Lord  Chamberlains  allowance  was  care- 
fully stated  to  be  unnecessary  for  such  theatrical  repre- 
sentations as  are  given  in  booths  or  shows,  allowed  by 
justices  at  fairs  and  feasts.* 

Regulations  as  io  places  ivhere  jjlat/s  fire  performed . 
— While  the  author's  right  in  ]>lays  is  part  of  the  law^  of 
copyright,  there  are  also  special  laws  aa  to  the  place  where 
plays  are  performed  which  brings  them  witlun  that  division 
of  the  law  connected  with  freedom  of  speech  and  the  prac- 
tice of  censorship  already  mentioned,  for  in  all  ages  the 
licence  of  satire  and  comment  indulged  in  by  dramatists 
has  attracted  the  notice  of  governments.  The  theatre  has 
always  been  one  of  the  places  where  the  public  have  been 
accustomed  to  be  indulged  with  hearing,  and  having  an  op- 
portunity of  sliaring  in,  free  opinions  about  their  rulers  and 
all  the  events  of  the  period  Cicero  said  the  ancient  Greeks 
allowed  the  comedians  to  censure  any  action  and  any 
person  by  name.  And  though  they  did  well  in  wounding 
some  popular  and  bad  characters,  still  it  was  better  that 
the  censor  should  do  this  work  rather  tlian  poets.     And 

1  6  and  7  Vic.  c.  68,  §  15.  '  Ibid,  §  23.  ^  r  ^  Hiuuh , 

G  T.  R.  286.  *  Wigim  r  Strange,  L.  R.,  1  C.  P,  VIS.  ^^  \iV^ 

V  ^imp^on,  ISaB.^N.  S.  680.         «  6  &  1  Nk.  ^.  m,%%'S. 


certainly  after  Pericles  had  governed  the  State  both  in 
peace  and  war  for  many  years  with  great  reputation,  Cicero 
thought  it  intolerable  that  such  a  man  should  be  abused  on 
the  stage  in  a  way,  that  would  not  have  been  tolerated  at 
Eome  against  such  characters  as  Puhlius?  andCneus  Scipio, 
or  Cato.i  There  was  also  sorae  discredit  associated  in  most 
countries  with  tlie  very  profession  of  actors  on  the  stage.* 
In  this  country  similar  fears  and  jealousies  of  actors  pre- 
vailed. A  statute  of  James  I.  imposed  a  fine  of  107.  on 
every  person  who  in  a  stage- play  or  pageant  '\jestiugly  or 
profanely  spoke  or  used  the  holy  name  of  God,  Christ 
Je&us,  or  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Trinity,  which  are  not  to 
he  spoken  but  with  fear  and  reverence."  ^  Stage-plays  w^ere 
severely  treated  by  tlie  Long  Parliament,  aoi  all  players 
were  ordered  to  be  apprehended  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.* 
And  the  statute  of  Anne^  as  already  stated^  kept  up  the 
same  treatment.^ 

1  Au}^ist>  tie  Civit.  Dei,  ex  Cirero  de  Rep.  1^4, 

^  A  Htjnfttor  of  the  Areopa^uB  was  espreBslj  proliibited  from 
writing  a  comedy.— P^m/.  De  glor.  Aih.  348.  The  Spartaiis  forhtide 
all  ptays,  a.s  detracting  from  tiie  respect  due  to  tlie  lawa,— FiTett.  in 
Imi.  Lac.  2^^.  The  MaseiHane  did' the  aame. —  Val.  Max,j  b.  ii. 
e.  vi.,  §  7.  Amonor  the  Rotnans  the  pohcy  of  theatres  was  long 
doubted,  atid  ScLpio  Naaica  persuaded  the  Senate  to  pull  one  down 
as  a  liuiBance^  and  sell  the  maUmals. — Liv,  in  Epit,  li,  xlviii.  Vah 
J/fU.,  b,  ii.,  c.  iv,  Tlie  doctrine  at  least  was  so  far  against  theatres, 
that  it  w  as  tli ought,  if  people  would  he  bo  foolish  as  to  go  to  playa, 
they  ought  not  to  be  provided  with  seats  but  he  made  to  stand. 
Moreover,  the  profession  of  player  was  deemed  tmly  contemptible 
and  all  but  infEnioua  by  the  Romans. — Lh\  b.  vii ,  c.  ii.  Tacit  Ann. 
b»  i,,  c.  Ixxiii.  ;  b.  iv.,  c.  xiv.  The  Romans,  it  is  true,  allowed  the 
r^oinic  poets  to  make  sport  of  the  gods,  but  tliey  drew  the  line  when 
magistrates  were  abused. — August,  de  Grit  Dei.  The  civil  law 
also  treated  players  as  infnuious,  and  incapable  of  being  witnesses.^ 
ff.,  b.  iii,  tit.  ii.,  §  1  ;  b.  xlviii,,  tit,  ii.,  §  iv.  &[inators  and  youths 
were  prohiliited  fiom  marrying  or  abducting  women  connected  with 
theatres,  — CW.,b,  i.,tit.  iv,,  §  14  ;  Qxh  TkcGd.,  b,  xv,,  tit.  vii.,  §  2  ; 
Ammmn.  J/firc.,  xiv.  6  ;  and  the  children  of  such  forbidden  marriages 
n^ere  dewnied  incapable  of  inheriting. — Cod.,  b.  v.,  tit.  27,  §  i.  In 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  same  character  belonged  to  players. — 
CaplL  Cur,  b,  7»  In  ancient  Scotland  Macbeth  ordered  actors  to 
betake  theuiselves  to  honest  labour,  othenvise  they  were  to  be  yoked 
to  a  plough  or  cart,  and  made  to  draw  like  beasts. — Ifect.  BotU 
fol.  251. 

3  3  Jas,  1.  c.  21,  repealed  1843.         *  1647,  ScobelFs  Acts. 

^  ^L'JiKE  said  the  old  acta  against  unlicensed  players  partook  of 
the  sa vag"e  tem|jer  of  the  Imiea.     KtA  ^\^\C\\\  Vm  ,^\^\\tw  as,  ^vll  was 


Licences  to  keep  theatres. — When  the  old  statutes 
were  repealed  and  the  laws  revised  in  1843,  it  was  de- 
claredj  that  wliile  aiitlioiity  to  exhibit  plays  might  coti- 
tiniie  under  letters  patent  from  tlie  Crown,  the  laAvful 
authority  within  the  Parliarnentaiy  boundaries  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  the  five  metropolitan  boroughs 
adjoining,  to  grant  licences  for  theatres,  was  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Such  licence  is  only  graiited  to  the  actual 
and  responsible  manager ;  tlie  name  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  manager  must  be  printed  on  every  playbill,  and  he 
must  give  recognisances  for  a  sum,  not  exceeding  500/., 
for  due  observance  of  rules  and  payment  of  penalties,^ 
In  places  other  than  the  metropolis,  the  justices  of  the 
county  or  borough  hold  special  sessions  for  granting  like 
licences,^  The  Lord  Chamberlain  and  justices  can  make 
rules  for  the  management,  speci tying  the  hours  of  dosing ; 
and  if  a  riot  arise  out  of  a  breach  of  the  rules,  t%Y0  jus- 
tices can  order  the  house  to  be  closed  for  such  time  as  they 
think  iit.^  Whoever  keeps  an  unlicensed  house  or  place  of 
public  resort  for  public  stage  performances  incurs  a  penalty 
of  20/.  pex  day.*  But  a  person  who  uses  a  place  only  for  a 
few  niglits  is  not  deemed  one  who  "  keeps  the  place ; "  and 
that  word  refers  to  habitual  use  by  one  having  the  permanent 
control.^  Yet  he  may  be  convicted  of  causiug  the  play  to 
be  performed  And  even  a  person,  who  for  a  time  acts,  or 
causes  stage  plays  to  be  acted  in  unlicensed  places,  incurs 
a  penalty  of  10/.  for  every  day.^  And  in  some  booths  and 
tents  though  a  licence  cannot  be  obtained,  yet  the  actors 
may  incur  this  penaltyJ  Tliere  are  special  powers  given 
to  the  police  in  tlie  metropolitan  district  to  enter  un- 
licensed houses  or  rooms  for  theatrical  entertainments,  to 

proposed  wbicb  was  to  Jiutborise  the  king's  licence  to  a  theatre  at 
Birjjiinghaiii,  it  was  opposed  as  demoralismg",  though  Fux  said  it 
tended  to  civiliBe  and  poiisli  the  citizen ;  and  the  House  of  ConmionK 
rejected  it  by  a  majority  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. — 19  Pari. 
Hitt.  201,  Women  were  finst  seen  on  tlie  English  sta^^e  in  161j1.— - 
1  IV/^t/s'  DiiiTi/^  177.  It  was  formerly  deemed  indecent  in  them  to 
atten^pt  Biich  an  employraent.^iV?/jt^e«  Hhir,^  4\L  In  Spsiin  it  ix 
said  that  women  acted  in  1623,^2  Simon  D'Eicea  Aufoh'wtj, 
Mulliwell  447, 

1  6  &  7  Vic.  c.  68,  §  7.      '  Ibid.  §  5.       »  Ibid,  §  9,      *  Ibid  §  2.  ' 
6  H.  iifc^tnignel,  L.  li„  1  Q.  B,  U3 ;  7  11  &  S.  124.  See  Russell  vHndth, 
12  Q.  B.  217.        «  6  &  7  Vic.  c.  68,  §  11.        ^  ^^vAe.nviV^x'ewjTi^^ 
32  L.  J.,  M  a  78 i  Tailing  v  Frededck^,  *2^  li.  T.,^.  ^.^V*t. 


which  people  are  admitted  for  payment,  and  to  take 
persons  found  there  without  lawful  excuse ;  and  the  keeper 
and  actors  are  liable  to  penalties.^  A  portable  theatre 
was  deemed  not  subject  to  this  act.*  If  the  occupier  of 
the  theatre  let  his  company  and  his  scenery  to  another 
for  a  sum  of  money,  he  will  be  liable  as  one  causing  the 
piece  to  be  performed.^  ^Nevertheless  w*here  a  person 
hires  a  room  to  give  the  representation  or  performance 
without  the  author's  consent  and  therefore  unlawfully,  the 
person  who  lets  the  room  is  not  the  party  liable  in  the 
penalty  unless  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  representa- 
tion.'* What  amounts  to  a  representation  of  a  theatrical 
or  operatic  piece  depends  on  the  acts  done  by  the  per- 
turmei-s,  and  if  a  jurj^  assist  in  the  decision  it  will  be 
for  the  jury  to  say,  if  the  acts  proved  amounted  to  it  or 
not.  Where  they  held,  that  siuging  two  or  three  songs 
out  of  an  opera  was  a  representation  of  part  of  the  opera^ 
the  court  would  not  interfere  with  such  a  conclusion.^ 

Riffht  of  public  to  applaud  amJ  him  j}l€[yB. — It  is  some- 
times thought,  that,  as  theatres  ai-e  intended  for  the  resort 
and  recreation  of  the  public,  there  are  peculiar  privileges  if 
not  absolute  rights  on  the  part  of  the  public;  and  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  is  much  at  their  mercy  and 
cannot  refuse  to  admit  any  person  who  chooses  to  enter 
on  paying  the  appropriate  price.  But  this  is  fouuded  on 
confusion  of  ideas.  A  theatre  differs  in  no  respect  from 
a  shop  or  a  building  where  a  public  meeting  is  held,  or 
where  the  public  are  invited  for  a  particular  purpose  ;  and 
it  has  been  seen  how  far  the  exclusion  of  the  public  can 
be  carried  by  the  proprietor  for  the  time  being  of  any 
such  place  of  meeting.^  In  all  such  cases  any  one  of  the 
public  can  be  turned  out  with  or  without  reason  by  the 
chairman  or  occupier  of  the  building  after  request  and 
refusal,  provided  no  more  force  is  used  than  just  enough 
to  get  rid  of  the  intruder*  So  it  is  in  theatres.  In  one 
case  a  person  after  admission,  finding  there  was  no  room 
in  the  pit  lor  which  he  had  duly  paid,  climbed  up  into 
the  boxes  claiming  a  right  to  remain  there  without  paying 

1  2  &  3  Vic.  c.  47,  §  46,         *  Fredericks  v  Howie,  1  H.  &  C.  381. 

^  M^THh  V  Conqueat,  17  C.  B.,  N.  S.  418.  *  Kussell  v  Briaut, 

8  a  B.  836 ;  Lyons  v  KnovsAea,  'd  V>.  &  %.  ^^\  5»  Ti.  &  S.  751. 

^  Pianche  v  Brabam,  4  Bmg.  ^,  C,  Vl.  ^  "Sft^  a\>Xe^^.^, 
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the  price  of  tlie  box,  and  on  refiiaal  to  leave  the  house 
struck  a  servant  of  the  theati'e,  for  which  he  was  taken 
into  custody  by  a  constable,  and  for  which  inipriaonment 
an  action  was  brought  by  him.  The  judge  told  defendant  that 
when  he  could  get  no  adequate  seat,  his  only  remedy  was 
to  leave  the  theatre  and  demand  back  the  admission  money, 
but  he  had  no  further  right.^  The  proprietor  can  at  all 
times  request  a  person  who  has  paid  for  admission  to  leave 
the  building  whether  he  haa  misconducted  himself  or  not ; 
and  the  person  so  requested  has  no  alternative  but  to 
leave,  and  may  bring  an  action  for  breach  of  contract  and 
for  repayment  of  his  money,  but  has  no  other  remedy, 
Tlie  imprudence  of  so  excluding  a  peaceable  person  is 
obvious ;  but  the  law  is  hound  to  regard  only  the  strict 
rights  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  contract,  and  a  guest 
cannot  argue  with  the  master  of  the  building  about  re- 
maining, when  his  presence  is  objected  to. 

Sometimes  an  obnoxious  actor  is  hissed  Bystematically 
and  a  conspiracy  is  formed  between  several  persons  to  do 
so.  This  is  actionable  on  the  ground  that  the  object  being 
to  obstruct  another  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation  is  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  illegal,  and  is  a  cause  of  action  against 
each  of  the  conspirators  severaDy ;  and  they  may  all  be 
indicted  jointly,  if  the  conspiracy  can  be  established.^ 
And  it  is  no  justiiicatioii  that  the  actor  is  a  person  of  bad 
character  and  lives  by  threatening  to  publish  libels  on 
persons  in  order  to  extort  money  for  suppressing  such  libels, 
and  so  is  considered  too  disreputable  to  listen  to.®  If 
many  join  in  noisy  proceedings,  the  offence  may  amount  to 
a  riot  or  to  an  unlawful  assembly,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances.*   It  is  true,  that  spectators,  while  sitting  in  a 
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1  Lewis  V  Arnold,  4  C.  &  P.  364,  '  Gregory  v  D.  Brunswick, 

6  M.  &  G.  205 ;  Cliiford  v  Brnudon,  2  Camp,  358.         »  Ibid. 

**  "  I  cannot  tell  upon  uhat  gronnde  nmny  people  conceive,  they 
have  a  rig^lit  at  a  theatre  to  make  such  prodigious  noiees  as  to  prevent 
otliers  from  hearing  what  is  going  forward  on  tlie  stage.  Theatres 
are  not  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  any  person  may  etay  away 
who  does  not  approve  of  tlw  manner  in  which  they  are  manugeu. 
If  the  prices  of  iidmission  are  tmreasonable^  the  evil  will  cure  itself. 
People  will  not  go,  and  the  proprietora  will  be  mined  unless  tliey 
UiWer  their  demands.  But  the  proprietors  of  theatres  have  aright  to 
uiimagc  their  property  in  their  own  way,  and  \o  K\tl  \vW\  -^tvc^^  «il  ijA- 
mission  they  thmk  most  for  their  own  advtii\lugti,   ^IWiaxiiiSfeW^^i'WN^ 
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theatre  are  not  prevented  by  anj  law  of  good  manners  or 
any  legal  impediment  from  expressing  their  opinions 
either  by  hissing  or  applauding ;  for  being  allowed  to  enter, 
this  criticism  is  impliedly  permitted  to  all  without  excep- 
tion and  disturbs  nobody.  Nevertheless  any  one  who  goes  to 
an  excess  in  hissing  or  applauding,  can  at  all  times  be 
removed  after  request ;  and  in  case  of  dispute  the  respec- 
tive rights  and  wrongs  must  be  adjusted  on  the  fundamen- 
tal basis,  that  the  proprietor  and  occupier  of  the  house  is 
entire  master  of  the  possession,  and  can  even  without 
reason  exclude  any  person,  subject  only  to  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract,  if  there  was  a  contract. 

Copyright  in  engravings. — Published  engravings  werQ 
found  by  the  courts  to  be  with  difficulty  protected  accord- 
ing to  the  understood  principles  of  law  of  the  time.  The 
case  of  Hogarth's  works  and  the  expense  and  vexation 
incident  to  the  defence  of  his  property  against  piratical 
imitations,^  led  to  a  protecting  statute  in  1735.*  The  act 
was  passed  to  confer  a  copyright  on  the  artist  in  Great 
Britain  analogous  to  copyright  in  books ;  *  and  the  act  was 
extended  to  Ireland  in  1836.*  It  was  designed  to  protect 
those  (as  it  described  them)  "  who  by  their  own  genius, 
industry,  pains,  and  expense  had  invented  or  designed, 
engraved,  or  etched,  or  worked  in  mezzotinto  or  chiaro- 
scuro sets  of  historical  or  other  prints,  or  had  engraved  the 
pictures,  drawings,  or  sculptures  of  others."  ^  An  amend- 
ing act  passed  in  1777,  and  included  maps  and  charts,  and 
plans,  and  the  same  protection  has  been  added  to  litho- 
graphs and  like  products.^  And  the  owner's  name  and 
the  date  of  engraving  were  to  be  put  on  each  plate.^     The 

certainly  a  right  to  express  by  applauses  or  hisses  their  sensations  at 
the  moment ;  and  nobody  has  ever  hindered,  or  would  ever  question, 
the  exercise  of  that  right.  But  if  any  body  of  men  were  to  go 
to  the  theatre  with  the  settled  intention  of  hissing  an  actor 
or  even  of  damning  a  piece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
deliberate  and  preconcerted  scheme  would  amount  to  a  conspiracy, 
and  that  the  persons  concerned  in  it  might  be  brought  to  punishment 
And  if  people  endeavour  to  effect  an  object  by  tumult  and  disorder, 
they  are  guilty  of  a  riot." — Mansfield^  C.  J.,  Clifford  v  Brandon,  2 
Camp.  370. 

1  Nichols'  Biog.  Anecd.  Hogarth.  «  8  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  «  6  &  7 
Will.  IV.  c.  59.  *  8  Geo.  II.  c.  13 ;  7  Geo.  III.  c.  38. 

^  17  Geo.  III.  c.  67.       «  16  &  16  Vic.  c.  12,  §  14.      ^  B  Geo.  II. 
C.13. 
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statute  of  1777  was  general  in  its  terms,  and  prohibited 
copying  of  prints  in  any  manner  whatever ;  and  hence 
was  held  to  include  the  copying  by  means  of  photographs.^ 
And  the  size  or  minute  accuracy  of  the  copy,  is  altogether 
immaterial,^  And  to  make  the  matter  still  more  clear  the 
protection  of  the  Engravings'  Acts  has  been  extended  so  as 
to  prohibit  the  multiplication  of  copies  by  lithography  or 
any  other  mechanical  process,'^  But  the  engraving  of  a 
picture,  drawing,  or  photograph  has  now  become  an  inlringe- 
nient  of  the  copyright  in  those  originals.*  And  a  person 
borrowing  photographs  for  a  particular  purpose  could  not 
use  those  pliotographs  for  a  different  purpose,  such  as 
engraving  and  publishing  them.^''  Tiie  act  protected  plates 
which  were  joined  with  letterpress  as  much  as  it  they 
were  published  separately ;  and  in  some  cases  they  may 
be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  letterpress,  and  subject  to  the 
copyright  of  such  letterpress,  thereby  rendering  the  essen- 
tials as  to  date,  &c.,  unnecessary.^  The  owner  of  the  copy- 
right is  entitled  under  these  acts  to  maintain  an  action 
against  persona,  who  piratically  publish  or  sell  copies, 
without  having  his  consent  signed  by  his  own  hand  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses."  And  from  this  enactment  it 
w^as  held,  that  an  assignment  must  be  in  w^riting,  and 
signed  by  the  assignor  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,^  And 
he  may  recover  penalties  and  forfeited  copies  either  by 
action  in  an  ordinary  court,  or  in  a  summary  proceeding 
before  two  justices  in  Eoghmd.^  Eegistration  of  the  copy- 
right under  this  class  of  acts  was  required,  whether  the 
engraving  was  part  of  a  book  or  published  separate lyJ^ 
And  the  condition  as  to  the  name  of  owner  and  the  exact 
date  being  on  the  plate  has  been  construed  to  be  essential 
in  order  to  maintain  an  action  for  damages,  or  recover 
penalties  against  a  person  making  pirated  copies.    And  the 

1  Gambart  n  Ball,  14  C.  B,,  N.  S.  30G  ;  Graves  v  Aeliford,  L.  B,,  2 
C.  R  421,  2  Moore  v  Clarke,  9  M.  &  W.  692.  s  15  yic,  c.  12, 
§  14.        *  25  &  26  Vic.  c,  68.       ^  Mayall  v  Hi^-bey,  1  H.  &  C.  148. 

^  Bo^ue  V  Hoitlston,  5  De  G.  and  Sm.  275.  ?  17  Geo.  III.,  c,  67  ; 
5  &  6  Vic.  U9,  §  2,  ^  See  aaalogous  reasoning,  ante  p.  279,  as 

to  mode  of  iiBsigiutig  copjnglit  of  books. 

^  25  &  26  Vic.  c.  68,  §  8.  By  the  lirat  Rct,  8  Geo.  IL,  c,  13,  tbe 
pro|)rietor  w!is  bound  to  daniask  or  destroy  tbe  forfeited  cupiee  ;  now 
he  can  dr»  wliat  he  pleases  u  ith  these. 

^^  Si^mnard  v  Lte,  L,  E.,  6  Ch.  348. 


name  of  the  firm  ia  sufficient  without  the  names  of  the 
partners.^  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  person  selling  or 
printing,  should  do  so  with  actual  knowledge,  that  the 
subject  was  engraved  piratically ;  for  the  statute  bears  this 
construction,  and  in  that  respect  imitates  the  Excise  statutes 
which  make  knowledge  of  the  seller  immaterial.^  The 
terra  for  which  this  copyright  was  ginnted  was  first  four- 
teen and  then  twenty-eight  years,^ 

Copyright  in  paintings. — Previous  to  the  year  1862, 
the  courts  of  law  assumed  and  decided,  that  if  a  painting 
were  copied  against  the  consent  of  the  artist  or  owner, 
there  was  no  leniedy ;  and  indeed  Abbott,  C,  J,,  went  the 
length  of  saying,  that  it  would  destroy  aE  competition 
iu  the  art  if  anything  like  copyright  were  recognised  in 
paintings.*  The  legislature  swept  away  these  misconcep- 
tions by  enacting,  that  there  shall  be  such  copyright  in  the 
authors  of  original  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs, 
and  that  the  exclusive  right  of  copying  engravings  or 
nudtiplying  copies  of  such  works  not  sold  before  1862 
should  belong  to  the  author  and  bis  assigns  for  the  term 
of  the  natural  life  of  such  author  and  seven  years  after  his 
death. ^  But  when  a  painting,  drawing,  or  photograph  is 
sold  or  executed  for  another  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
this  copyright  shall  not  belong  to  the  artist  unless  he 
specially  reserve  it  by  a  wTiting  signed  by  the  customer  at 
or  before  the  order.  Nor  shall  the  copyright  or  negative 
of  photograph  belong  to  the  customer,  unless,  at  or  before 
the  order,  the  artist  by  writing  signed  by  hira  shall  have 
given  such  copyright.^  If  there  is  no  copyright  in  any 
audi  work,  then  any  person  may  copy  or  tise  it ;  and  even 
if  there  is  a  copyright  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  or 
object,  another  is  not  precluded  from  representing  the 
same  scene  or  object.^  This  right  of  multiplying  copies 
of  paintings,  drawings,  or  photographs  is  personal  property, 
and  the  mode  of  assigning  it  is  somewhat  differently 
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1  Eock  V  LaznniR,  L.  R.,  15  Eq.  104       The  word  del  after  the  | 
Tiame  Buffitiently  complies  with  the  statute  aa  indictitirjg  the  name 
of  the  proprietor,  and  the  publislier's  name  is  imneceesary, — Graves 
IP  Ashford,  4  R.,  2  C.  P.  421. 

^  7  Geo.  111.,  €.  57  ;  Gambart  v  Sumner,  5  H,  &  N.  5.       ^  8  Geo. 

IL,  c,  LH  ;  7  Get).  IIL,  c.  3ft.      *  I^tliftiftT^v;^^  -a  \Ylvftble/2  Stark.  5i8. 

^25^26  Vic,  c.  m.       ^  lUd.,^!,      ^  Wa^.A^- 


described  from  that  relating  to  books.  It  is  a-ssignnble 
only  in  writing  vsigned  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent 
appointed  for  that  purpose  in  writing.^  And  hence  greater 
strictness  is  required  in  proof  of  this  assignment  than  the 
assignment  as  to  books>^  And  a  licence  to  use  or  copy 
such  works  requires  also  to  be  in  writing  signed  in  tlie 
same  way.^  Those  who  knowingly  make  copies  or  colour- 
able imitations  of  tliese  copyright  paintings,  or  multiply 
or  sell  the  same  without  the  proprietor's  consent,  commit 
an  offence  and  forfeit  to  the  proprietor  10/.,  besides  for- 
feiture of  all  the  pirated  copies.*  The  statute  besides 
imposing  a  penalty  for  the  piracy  or  sale  of  pirated  copies 
of  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs,  singled  out 
several  specific  modes  of  infringement,  and  also  subjected 
the  infringer  to  a  forfeiture  to  tlie  proprietor  of  10/.,  or 
double  value,  and  forfeiture  of  all  unsold  copies.  These 
modes  were  fraudulently  signing  or  affixing  any  name  or 
initials,  or  knowingly  soiling  copies  so  marked,  or  fraudu- 
lently selling  them  as  genuine  works  of  the  author.^  One 
condition,  however,  is  annexed,  namely,  that  the  names  or 
initials  fraudulently  made^  are  those  of  authors  living,  or 
dead  within  twenty  years.^  The  photograph  or  any  other 
cop}'  of  a  painting  or  drawing,  made  directly  or  indirectly, 
being  an  infringement  of  copyright,  the  sale  of  every 
copy  in  violation  of  the  act  is  a  separate  offence,  and  a 
separate  penalty  is  recoverable  ibr  each.*^  To  sign  or  affix 
fraudulently  a  mark  indicating  the  painter's  name  is  an 
offence  of  cheating  at  common  law  irrespective  of  any 
statute.^  And  it  is  now  a  misdenieanom-  to  fraudulently 
affix  these  artist's  marks.^ 

The  remedies  given  by  the  Act  cannot  be  enforced  until 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  owner  and  date  of  the 
assignment,  if  any,  and  names  of  parties  are  entered  in  the 
register  at  Stationers*  HaU.^^  And  the  first  assignment 
need  not  be  entered  in  the  register.^^  A  short  detailed 
description  of  the  work  must  also  be  included  in  the 
register  sufficient  to  enable  a  person  having  the  picture 

1  25  &  26  Vic.  c.  68,  §  3.  ^  stmhaii  y  Grdiam,  16  L,  T.,  N.  8, 
87.  3  25  &  26  Vie.  e.  68,  §  3.  *  ibid.  §  a  ^  Ibid,  §  7. 

«  Ibid,  7  Exp.  Belli,  L,  K,3  Q.  B.  887.  »  R,  v  Cluss, 

27  L.  J,  M.  C.  54.  ^'  25  &  26  Vic.  c,  B8,  ^"^  lU^i.  %  V/^. 

J^  I{e  Grave.^,  L,  K^  4  Q.  B.  772, 


^J^  Ji> 
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before  him  tx)  identify  or  ear-mark  it,  and  judge  if  it  is 
registered.^  And  the  register  may  be  correct^  at  the 
instance  of  a  person  really  aggrieved.^  Those  who  violate 
the  copyright  incur  pensdties  and  forfeitures  which  may 
be  enforced  by  action  and  suit,  or  in  a  summary  way.*  The 
summary  remedy  which  may  be  prosecuted  before  justices 
is  an  alternative  remedy  specially  suited  to  cases,  which 
are  often  of  so  small  importance,  that  promptitude  is  the 
chief  consideration.  The  justices  have  power  to  declare 
the  penalty  as  well  as  the  forfeiture*  The  penalty  so 
incurred  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  debt  which  may  be  dis- 
charged by  a  bankrupt's  certificate,  but  in  the  nature  of 
a  criminal  punishment^  A  concurrent  remedy  is  also 
allowed  of  injunction,  if  it  seem  just  to  the  court,  that 
the  further  publication  of  copies  be  stopped.*  And  in 
case  of  imported  pirated  copies,  these  may  be  -seized  by 
a  Customs  House  officer  and  detained  to  abide  the  result 
of  proceedings/ 

Copyright  in  sculptures. — ^A  species  of  copyright  in 
original  sculptures  of  men,  animals,  or  combined  subjects, 
was  conferred  in  1798,  which  gave  the  maker  a  sole  right 
and  property  therein  for  fourteen  years  from  the  first  pub- 
lication, and  if  at  the  end  of  such  term  the  maker  was 
alive  and  had  not  parted  with  his  right,  then  for  fourteen 
years  more,  provided  he  had  put  his  name  and  date 
ihereon  before  publication.*  When  the  Act  of  1814 
assigned  a  definite  term  of  copyright  in  sculpture,  it  also 
expressly  enabled  the  owner  of  the  copyright  to  sue  for 
damages  those  who  infringed  it*  When  the  sculpture 
has  been  registered  under  the  Designs  Act,  and  each  copy 
marked  "  registered,"  then  a  penalty  is  also  incurred  of 
5/.  to  30/.,  which  the  proprietor  may  recover  from  the 
defendant,  and  this  sum  may  be  recovered  either  by  action 
of  debt  or  by  summary  proceeding  before  justices  of  the 
peace.^^  The  right  to  copyright  in  sculpture  must  be 
assigned  by  deed  signed  by  the  proprietor  in  presence  of 

^  Exp.  Beal,  L.  R.,  3  Q.  B.  387.  «  Re  Graves,  L.  R.,  4  Q.  B. 

724.  «  Ibid.  §§  8,  9.         -*  25  &  26  Vic.  o.  68,  §  8.  *  Exp. 

Graves,  L.  R.,  3  Ch.  Ap.  642.       «  25  &  26  Vic.  c.  68,  §  9  :  MayaU  « 

Hij^bev,  1  H.  &  C.  148.        7  25  &  26  Vic.  c.  68,  §  10.       »  38  Geo. 

JIL,  e.  71,  repealed  by  54  Geo.  111.,  c.  b^.     ^  ^  0^%^.  lU.^  c.  56,  §  3. 

^0  13  &  U  \ic.  c.  104,  §7,5  &  ^N*\e.  e.\Vife,\^. 


two  witnesses,^  though  most  other  copyrights  may  be 
assifjfiied  by  writing  not  tinder  seaL 

Copyright  in  designs  for  ornament  and  of  utility. 
— There  are  two  kinds  of  copyright  in  designs,  one  where 
the  designs  are  for  ornament,  and  the  other  where  the 
designs  are  for  utility.  Bat  the  ntility  must  be  combined 
in  some  way  with  the  shape  and  configuration  of  the 
parts.  The  copyright  in  designs  for  ornaments  is  founded 
on  statutes,  which  define  such  designs  as  including  every 
design  applicable  to  the  ornamenting  of  any  article  of 
manufacture,  or  of  any  substance  artificial  or  natural,  or 
partly  artificial  and  partly  naturab  and  whether  such 
design  be  so  applicable  for  the  pattern  or  for  the  shape  or 
configuration  or  for  the  ornament  thereof,  or  for  any  two 
or  more  of  such  purposes,  and  \>y  whatever  means  such 
desigu  may  be  so  applicable.^  The  proprietor  of  the 
design  may  be  either  the  author  or  tlie  employer,  if  a 
good  and  valuable  consideration  shall  liave  been  given  by 
such  employer  to  the  author.^  And  while  he  is  proprietor, 
lie  can  obtain  an  injunction  not  only  against  the  sale,  but 
the  manufacture  of  articles  containing  this  desiiHL*  These 
statutes  contain  a  variety  of  detailed  provisions  as  to  the 
mode  of  transfer  and  registration,  and  the  remedies  for 
jdracy.  TJie  period  for  which  the  copyright  is  confeiTed 
depends  on  the  fabric  or  material  to  which  the  design  is 
applied,  and  extends  from  nine  months  to  five  years  from 
tiie  date  of  registry,  subject  to  exteusion  of  the  period  ^ 

Copyright  has  also  been  conferred  on  the  author  of 
designs  of  utility,  so  far  as  such  designs  are  for  the  shape 
or  configuration  of  an  article  of  manufacture,  for  a  period 
of  three  years.** 

»  54  Geo.  TIL  c.  56,  §  4.  ^-  S&l%  Vic.  c.  100,  §  3 ;  6  &  7  Vir.  e.  65 ; 
n  &  14  Vie.  c.  104  ;  21  &22  Vic.  c,  70  ;  24  &  25  Vi^^.  v.  7.^  ;  38  Sc  m 
Vic.  c,  93.  3  5  &  6  Vic,  c.  100,  §  5  ;  6  -fe  7  Vic.  c.  65  ;  13  &  14  Vic,  c. 
104,  §  16  ;  24  &  25  Vic.  c.  73  j  38  &  m  Vic.  o.  1)3.  ^  McCrae  r  Hulds- 
worth,  2  Dn  G.  &  S,  4%.  s  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  100,  §  3  ;  13  &.  14 

Vic.  c.  104,  §  9.  6  6  &  7  Vic.  c.  65  ;  13  &  14  Vic.  c.  104  ;  21  &  22 
Vic.  u.  70 ;  24  &  25  Vic.  c.  73. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

PATENT  BIGHT  AXD  TRADE  MASK. 

Patent  right  generatty. — ^Patent  right  is  the  exclusive 
right  to  make  and  use  for  sale  articles  of  a  mateiial  foim 
made  in  a  certain  way,  or  use  certain  processes  connected 
with  such  articles,  and  which  the  patentee  by  his  own  inge- 
nuity invented.  And  though  a  patent  has  long  assumed  the 
form  of  a  gift  and  a  licence  firom  the  Grown,  as  if  it  con- 
ferred a  privilege  which  he  had  no  right  to,  it  is  obvious  that 
as  in  the  cognate  case  of  copyright  no  man  ever  could  at 
any  stage  of  society  be  indebted  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  the 
legislature,  for  the  faculties  which  have  enabled  him  to 
mature  his  invention.  And  yet  he  cannot  reap  the  natural 
reward  and  derive  the  reasonable  profit  of  his  own  ingenuity 
without  undergoing  the  forms  of  accepting  a  gift  of  what  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  submitting  to  conditions  accom* 
panying  that  gift  imposed  on  him  by  strangers,  who  in  no 
degree  helped  him  in  any  part  of  his  discovery.  In  this 
last  particular  he  is  in  a  worse  case  than  authors  of  books 
asserting  their  copyright  The  ancients  in  all  that  r^ards 
this  chapter  of  the  law  had  not  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
civilization,  which  brings  out  prominently  the  merits  of 
inventions  and  which  singles  out  such  a  vocation  for  pro- 
tection in  any  shape.  Their  views  at  best  were  distorted 
by  ignorance  and  superstition.  All  our  knowledge  and 
experience  of  this  subject  come  from  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries.^ 

^  A  cook  or  confectioner  was  among  the  ancient  Athenians  en- 

th)ed  to  a  kind  of  patemt  right  or  monopoly  for  a  year,  when  he 

invented  an  excellent  ^Mi. — ^Athen^b.  1^  c.  20.   Tibeiioa,  when  an 

ingenioua  man  one  day  brougVit  Ynm  a&  «l  iio^^\:^  ^  c?s^  ^  ^<«ssxhle 
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DiMmcUon  between  copyrigM  and  patent  rigid, — 
The  holder  of  a  patent  has  often  been  uojustly  confmindecl 
with  the  grantee  of  a  monopoly,  but  the  distinction  is 
apparent.  A  monopolist  is  he  who  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  buying  and  selling,  or  making  a  particular  article 
which  any  other  person  might  previously  buy  or  seU  or 
make :  ^  whereas  a  patent  springs  from  the  secret  thought 
of  the  inventor  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  book 
springs  from  the  secret  thought  of  the  author.  Each  can 
publish  and  communicate  it  or  not,  as  he  thinks  fit  Fo 
power  can  compel  him  to  do  so.  And  np  to  a  certain 
stage  the  inventor  and  the  author  stand  in  precisely  the 
same  position.  But  such  was  the  confusion  of  thought 
that  surrounded  this  and  other  subjects,  that  w4ien  the 
Statute  of  Monopolies  was  framed  in  1624,  declaring  all 
monopolies  thenceforth  illegal,  the  legislature  of  that  day 
deemed  it  prudent  if  not  necessary  to  make  an  exception 
in  i'avour  of  patentees  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 
The  Statute  of  Monopolies  under  the  disguise  of  a  gift  to 
inventors  really  took  away  from  them  the  main  value  of 
that  gift  and  cut  it  down  to  a  mere  transient  beneht  of  a 
few  years  duration.  The  legislature  was  however  careful 
to  confine  the  substance  of  this  gift  to  *'  the  true  inventor 
of  such  manufactures  which  others  did  not  then  use,"  and 
even  then  there  was  a  further  prudent  qualification,  that  the 
manufacture  should  not  be  mischievous  to  the  State,  which 
is  a  somewhat  obscure  qualification,  yet  is  one  which  is 
common  to  all  departments  of  law  and  every  species  of 
property  and  valuable  interest. 

Though  tlie  industry  and  ingenuity  of  man  may  affect 
all  kinds  of  matter  and  extend  to  mental  and  intellectual 
subjects,  yet  the  objects  and  scope  of  patents  have  always 
been  contradistinguished  from  those  of  mere  pictures  and 
words  and  musical  sounds.  Patent  right  always  con- 
teuiplates  some  tangible  and  material  adaptation  or 
arraogement  which  can  be  handled,  and  weighed,  and 


glasgj  took  care  to  ctit  off  liie  bead,  as  Ruch  an  inventiou  ivaa  certain 
to  depreciate  the  precious  metale.— F/in.  UiHt  NaL  3t>^  6Q.  The 
Eniperor  Cliiirles  V.  acted  more  liberally,  for  he  visited  the  grave  of 
tbe  man,  who  inveoted  the  art  ol*  curing  herring!^,  and  eructed  u 
inaijniiicent  tomb. — Laing^n  Nanva^j  370, 
*  Coke  3  Imt  18L 


^  Tlie  21  Jas.  1  c.  3,  §  6,  declared  all  monopolies  to  be  void,  **  except 
pntents  and  grants  of  privilege  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  or 
under,  hereafter  to  be  made  of  the  sole  working  or  making  of  any 
manner  of  new  maiurfactnres  within  this  realm  to  the  true  and  first 
inventor  and  inventors  of  such  manufactures  which  others  at  tlie 
time  of  making:  ^"cb  letters  patent  and  grants  shall  not  use,  so  aa 
also  they  be  not  contrary  to  law  nor  michievous  to  the  State  by 
riiTsing  prices  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally 
inconvenient,  the  said  fourteen  years  to  be  accounted  from  the  date 
of  the  first  letters  patent  or  grant  of  such  privilege," 

It  has  bcoii  held,  that  the  essential  virtue  of  the  patent  ie  not 
ascribed  to  the  titatute,  but  is  a  gift  from  the  Crown  aa  part  of  its 
prerogative.  And  though  monopohea  were  held  to  be  illegal  al 
common  law  as  well  as  declared  by  statute  so  to  be,  yet  there  was  a 
power  reserved  to  the  Crown  to  grant  some  monopolies,  provided 
they  c Quid  be  shown  to  be  ptoductive  of  advantage  to  tlie  coni- 
ujonitj.— Feather  u  11.  6  B,  &  '^,^^h. 


measiired  :  so  that  tliougb  artistic  and  intellectual  results  ^j 
are  classed  under  the  generic  title  of  copynght,  thaa^ 
analogous  right  in  reference  to  material  appliances  h^^ 
called  hy  the  name  of  patent  right.  The  laws  of  raatter 
are  the  field  of  research  for  the  patentee,  and  cover  a  vast 
and  niiniitable  range  for  the  curiosity  of  man ;  and  the 
results  arrived  at  by  thought  and  ingenuity  in  analysing 
and  combining  matter  and  force  in  endless  varieties,  and 
which  enable  mankind  to  acquire  new  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments at  a  constantly  decreasing  expenditure  of  labour, 
give  rise  to  this  species  of  property.  No  limit  can  be 
assigned  to  the  power  of  man  thus  to  turn  common 
materials  into  unforeseen  n^es  and  create  fresh  subjects 
of  property  It  has  already  been  seen,  that  in  early  times 
the  Crown  assumed  power  to  grant  letters  patent  to 
printers,  and  granted  privileges  in  the  nature  of  exclusive 
rights  relating  to  different  subjects.  It  also  assumed 
to  grant  privileges  to  incUviduals  to  trade  in  certain 
articles,  and  thereby  prohibit  others  from  interfering.  And 
whether  this  right  ever  was  legal  or  not,  the  legislature 
assumed  it  to  be  so ;  and  having  the  power  to  declare 
anything  legal  it  recognised  this  power  as  an  exception  to 
the  abolition  of  all  monopolies  in  the  time  of  James  I.i 

Though  copyright  and  patentright  agree  in  the  funda- 
mental basis,  namely,  that  of  protecting  a  man  in  his  work 
and  securing  to  him  the  natural  fruit  of  that  work,  they 
differ  in  some  essentiid  points.     In  the  case  of  books,  no 
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two  aiitliors  could  express  their  thoughts  in  the  same  order 
of  words,  which  is  the  suhject-matter  of  the  property 
called  cop}Tight;  and  therefore  the  product  of  one  is 
always  ear-marked  and  distinguishable  from  that  of  another. 
And  as  all  men  may  write  books  on  one  and  the  same 
subject,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  interfering  with  each 
other's  work,  at  least  du'ectly,  and  it  is  enough  to  prevent 
each  from  stealing  from  his  neighbour's  heap.  With  re- 
gard to  patentable  articles,  it  is  found  that  the  patent  in- 
cludes not  only  the  jjroduct,  but  one  particular  way  of 
making  that  product ;  and  hence  the  ingenuity  of  work- 
men is  more  directly  hampered  by  a  patent  than  by 
copyright,  for  two  hnished  articles  may  he  identical  in 
appearance  and  yet  made  by  different  processes.  It  is 
the  difference  in  the  process  which,  unless  what  is  called  a 
new  combination  is  the  characteristic,  enables  one  patentee 
to  prevent  and  so  interfere  with  his  neighbour's  industry. 
In  the  making  of  books  the  product  must  always  be 
different,  and  as  to  the  process  by  which  it  is  made,  no 
court  can  inquire,  for  whether  a  book  is  the  inspiration  of 
a  moment  or  the  fruib  of  many  years'  labour,  nothing  can 
turn  on  this  part  of  its  merit  so  as  to  interfere  with  others 
trying  to  obtain  the  like  inspiration  and  the  Like  industry. 
Hence  patents  tend  to  interfere  more  with  rival  tradesmen 
making  the  same  product  by  the  same  process ;  and  it  is 
ditficult  for  inventors  and  for  courts  to  know  and  lay  down 
rules  so  as  to  indicate  when  the  process  is  or  is  not 
infringed  upon.  Thus  copyright  axjplies  to  products  more 
clearly  identified,  and  does  not  interfere  with  any  other 
rival  processes  for  producing  the  same  result  And  hence^ 
though  the  legislature  may  have  dealt  unjustly  in  confis- 
cating the  author's  copyright  which  in  no  way  iuterferea 
wdth  other  men's  ingenuity  and  labour  on  precisely  the 
same  subject  and  by  precisely  the  same  means,  yet  it  is 
less  unjust  towards  patentees  in  confiscating  their  rights, 
on  this  very  account  of  the  clashing  with  rival  workmen 
equally  ingenious,  and  ecLUally  desirous  of  obtaining  profit 
by  such  ingenuity. 

Confiimm  in  early  ideas  of  patent  rigM. — Such  was 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  the  object, 
the  origin^  and  meaning  of  patents,  that  judges  at  oi^e^ 
time  took  credit  to  themselves  for  being  la^^  i^dNQ^^n^"^  Q?l 
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patents,  trying  with  all  their  astuteness  to  discover  defects 
and  defeat  inventors,  under  the  singular  notion,  that  they 
were  thereby  extirpating  some  heresy  or  removinc;  some 
common  enemy  of  human  progress,  and  putting  down  the 
dragons  that  guard  wealth  and  progress.^  A  little  reflec- 
tion bestowed  on  the  subject,  however,  soon  teaches  all 
men  that  a  patent  is  only  the  fragment  of  a  larger  right 
which  the  legislature  has  taken  from  the  rightful  owner 
with  the  intention  of  benefiting  the  mass  of  mankind, 
who,  having  no  ingenuity  of  their  own  and  no  tnm  for 
thinking,  are  always  on  the  watch  to  appropriate  the  fniits 
of  their  neighbours'  conquests  without  the  trouble  of 
working  for  them. 

Another  misconception  which  haunted  the  minds  of  the 
older  judges  and  legislatures  was  this,  that  patents  are  a 
species  of  contract  between  the  inventors  and  the  public 
by  which  they  exchange  benefits  ;  the  one  gives  a  new 
idea  and  a  new  and  easier  mode  of  attaining  a  desired 
result,  and  the  other  gives  the  benefit  of  protection  so  as  to 
secure  some  pecuniary  benefit  for  a  few  years  to  him  who 
has  first  conceived  the  new  process.     But  tlus  was  a  fai^ 

1  Lord  Kenyon,  C,  J. » went  the  length  of  saying,  that  *^!ie  waanot 
one  of  those  who  greatly  favoured  patents,  for  thougJi  in  tmiuy  in- 
stances the  public  was  benefited  by  them,  yet  on  striking  the  balance 
upon  the  subject  he  thought  that  great  oppression  wur  practised  on 
inferior  mechaiiica  by  those  who  were  more  opulent/* — Homblower  9 
Boulton,  8  T.  M.  98. 

And  Parke,  B.,  said  in  1841,  that  half  a  century  agfo,  or  even  lesa, 
"  there  seemed  to  have  been  very  much  a  practice  with  both  Judges 
and  jurie&  to  destroy  the  patent  right  even  of  beneficial  patents, 
by  exercising  great  aatuteneas  in  taking  objections  as  to  the  title 
of  tho  patent^  but  more  particularly  as  to  the  specification  ;  and 
many  valuable  patent  rights  had  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
the  objections  so  taken.  But  within  the  last  ten  yeara  (before  1841 ) 
conrta  had  been  not  so  strict  in  taking  objections,  and  had  en- 
deavoured to  hold  a  fair  hand  between  the  patentee  and  the  pubUc/' 
— Neilson  v  Hartford,  8  dL  d  W,  806. 

And  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  in  1831,  observed  that  *^  a  great  deal 
too  much  critical  acumen  had  been  applied  to  the  construction  ot 
patentSj  as  if  the  object  was  tu  defeat  and  not  to  sustain  them,**^ — 
Hullet  V  Hague,  2  B.  S  Ad.  nil. 

**  Every  patent  should  be  expounded  favourably  to  the  patentee. 

But  yet  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  language  must  not  be  violated 

unless  it  is  quite  clear^  that  the  patentee  intended  something  different 

from  iJjflt  which  the  expreaaionB  indicate,"— -Po/^ocAj  C.  B.^  Palmer  » 

Wagstaf^,  9  Exck  501, 
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fetched  theory.  The  inventor,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
only  follows  hia  own  instincts,  and  the  bent  of  his  nature  ; 
and  his  relation  to  his  fellow -citizens  is  no  more  the  form 
of  a  contract  than  that  hj  whicli  each  citizen  can  be  said 
to  contract  with  his  fellow -citizens  for  the  protection  of 
his  body  and  the  nse  of  hia  limbs.  The  invention  and  its 
frnits  are  pecnliarly  the  property  of  the  individnal  in- 
ventor, and  its  benefits  are  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
individual  man.  The  grant  of  letters  patent  does  not  create 
any  contract  between  the  crown  and  the  patentee  by  which 
the  patentee  gives  up  his  invention  in  consideration  of  the 
monopoly,  but  it  is  simply  an  exercise  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative ;  ^  at  least  according  to  the  rule  of  construction  of 
crown  grants  nothing  is  deemed  to  he  given  away  by  the 
crown  which  is  not  expressly  so  stated.  The  crown  may 
for  this  reason  use  a  patented  invention  without  any  assent 
of  or  remuneration  to  the  patentee.  The  use  therefore 
by  the  crown  is  no  infringement ;  nevertheless  this  does 
not  protect  any  contractors  who  supply  the  crown  with 
another's  patented  invention.^ 

Defudtion  of  sitbject-matter  of  patmiL — One  of  the 
prominent  difficulties  attending  the  development  of  the 
patent  law  w^as  that  of  defining  the  subject-matter  of  a 
patent,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  many  novelties  which 
are  not  patentable.  There  was  nothing  definite  in  the 
Statute  of  Monopolies,  which  merely  alluded  to  '*new 
manufactures'*  as  being  the  description  of  things,  as  to 
which  there  may  be  a  first  and  true  inventor  and  wddch 
others  did  not  at  the  time  nse.  Hence  the  courts  began 
of  necessity  to  define  and  create  distinctions  and  subdi- 
visions, in  order  to  turn  into  certainty  the  loose  and 
indefinite  notions  supposed  to  be  involved  in  these  meagre 
words  of  description,  Tliey  began  to  consider  what  the 
legislature  must  have  meant  by  a  new  manufacture,  and 
what  was  meant  by  others  using  the  same  manufacture,* 
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*  Feather  «  R.,  6  B.  &  S.  285,  »  Feather  v  E,,  6  B.  &  S,  257 ; 
Dixon  V  London  Small  Arms,  L.  R.,  10  Q.  B.  130. 

*  "  Coke  d iscotirsed  largely,  and  aometimea  not  quite  intelligibly,  on 
monopolies,  in  hia  chapter  on  monopolies. — ii  imL^  18X.  But  be 
dealt  very  much  in  generals,  and  said  little  or  nothing  of  patent 
riglita  as  opposed  to  monopolieB,"— -Ej^re,  C.  J.,  B^iuW^w  to  'ft^i^^'^ 
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Patent  implies  somefJmig  eorporeal  and  nmterial^ 

One  of  the  early  distinctions  made  in  giving  precisioE  to 
the  patent  law  was  to  decide,  that  a  patent  could  not  include 
mere  abstract  ideas  except  these  took  a  material  and  pal- 
pable concrete  form.  No  merely  philosophical  or  abstract 
principle,  it  was  said,  conld  answer  to  the  word  "manii- 
factiira  " ;  soniethuig  of  a  corporeal  and  substantial  nature, 
sonietliing  that  can  be  made  by  man  Irom  tlie  matters 
subjected  to  his  art  and  skill,  or  at  least  some  new  mode 
of  employing  practically  his  art  and  skill,  is  requisite  to 
satisfy  that  word.^  One  cannot  patent  a  mere  rule  in 
mechanics^  or  the  rule  or  law  of  falling  bodies,  and  yet 
these  rules  may  be  applied  in  a  new  way  to  attain  results 
hitherto  unattainable,  or  not  so  easily  attainable.  And 
the  court  in  1795  held,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  patent  ^d 
must  be  a  vendible  commodity,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  in-  ^ 
eluded  untler  the  description  of  manufacture.  The  term 
manufacture  nuiat  preclude  all  nice  refinenients.-  At  one 
time  it  was  said,  that  a  new  manufacture  must  mean  some- 
thing "  made  by  the  hand  of  man ;"  ^  and  that  it  also  in-  ^ 
eluded  the  practice  or  the  manner  of  making  or  producing  ^| 
a  result.*  For  a  manufacture  means  both  the  machine  i 
w  hen  completed  and  the  mode  of  constructing  it.^  Hence  if 
the  specification  of  a  patent  do  not  point  out  the  mode  by 
which  a  patented  process  is  to  be  performed  so  as  to  ac- 
complish the  object  in  view,  it  will  be  a  statement  of 
principle  only,  and  the  patent  will  be  invalid.*^ 

Hence  it  is  well  settled,  that  a  patent  includes  the  process 
of  making  an  article  as  distinguished  from  the  article  wiien 
made.^  And  whenever  a  result  produced  by  a  combination 
is  either  a  new  article,  or  a  better  article,  or  a  cheaper 
article  to  the  public,  than  that  produced  before  by  the  old 
method,  such  combination  is  a  new  manufacture  and  capable 
of  a  patent.^  And  yet  the  labour  of  thought  or  experi- 
ments, and  the  expenditure  of  money,  are  not  the  essential 
grounds  of  consideration,  on  which  the  question  whether 

1  R.  V  Wheeler^  2  B.  &  Aid.  349.  ^  Boiilton  v  Ball,  2  H.  BL 

463.         3  Homblovver  v  Boulton,  8  T.  B.  99.        *  Boulton  r  Bol],  2 
H.  Bl.  4^2,  ^  Parke,  B,  MoTgan  v  Seaward,  2  M.  &  W,  544-  ^ 

£,  Westhury,  RalBton  r  Smith,  11  H.  L.  C.  223.  6  Bovill  v  Key-  H 

w'orth,  7  E.  &  B,  725  \  Hills  v  London  Gaa  Co.,  5  H,  &  N,  312.  < 

^  Neilson  v  Harford,  8  M.  &  ^^F ,  "tm,  '^  Zxi^x.^.  v  Price,  4  M. 

^  Gl  580;  I  Webst.  PX.,  Sl^^Uuixa-s  ■ttC^w^cra.,\^^.';  ^:xVTi. 
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the  invention  is  or  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  a  patent 
ought  to  depend  For  if  the  invention  be  new  and  useful 
to  the  public,  it  is  not  material  whether  it  is  the  result 
of  long  experiments  and  profonud  research,  or  rather  of 
some  sudden  and  lucky  thought,  or  mere  accidental  di3- 
coverj>  And  yet  the  invention  of  one  set  of  means  cannot 
be  said  to  interfere  with  the  invention  of  another  any  moi^e 
than  one  can  say  originally,  that  there  ought  not  to  he 
patents  granted  for  the  invention  of  distinct  means  to  an 
end.  Tlie  discovery  of  a  particular  road  to  attain  a  parti- 
cular end  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  discovery  of 
another  road  to  attain  that  end.^  Hence  also  it  is  conceded, 
that  a  patent  may  he  granted  for  an  improvement  of  a 
machine  which  is  already  patented  In  such  a  case  the 
value  of  the  second  patent  to  the  pateutee  necessarily  turns 
on  the  question,  whether  the  old  patent  can  be  bought  up 
before  it  expires,  or  at  least  the  new  patent  will  come  into 
force  the  moment  the  old  patent  shall  expire.^  Although 
one  man  has  obtained  a  patent  for  a  given  object,  tliere  are 
many  modes  still  open  for  other  men  of  ingenuity  to  ob- 
tain a  patent  for  the  same  object  There  may  be  many 
roads  leading  to  the  same  place.  If  a  man  has  by  dint  of 
his  own  genius  and  discovery  after  a  x^^i-l^rit  has  been  ob- 
tained been  able  to  give  to  the  public  without  reference  to 
the  former  one  a  new  and  superior  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
same  end,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  his  taking  out  a 
patent  for  that  purpose.^  When  tlie  process  refers  to  a 
machine  which  is  altered,  then  farther  distinctions  must  be 
made  in  order  to  show  that  substantially  the  same  thing 
was  not  in  use  before,  and  if  the  alteration  is  an  improve- 
ment, whether  it  is  a  material  improvement.^  Tins  latter 
question  is,  however,  one  for  a  jury, ^ 

Noveltif  as  an  element  of  patent. — Much  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  litigation  attending  patents  turns  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  whether  the  thing  sought  to  be  patented 
has  sufficient  novelty,  or  shows  any  inventive  skill,  for  the 
statute  speaks  of  "  new  manufactures. "    As  to  the  history 

1  Ibid.         ^  L.  We»ibm^/y  L.  C,  Curtis  v  Piatt,  11  L.  T.  N.  S.  245, 
3  Crane  v  Price,    Webst  P,  C,  333,  ^  Per  Thdal,  G  J.^ 

Walton  t'  Potter,  1  Webst  P.  C.  590  ;  WalHngton  v  Dale,  7  Exch. 

888.         5  Bnniton  v  Hawkes,  4  B.  «&  Aid.  540.        ^  Loftk  u  ^^ew^xiss.^ 

Webst.  P.  a  205. 


6f  the  imrecitiDii  the  comts  eansot  inqoiie;  te  wh&it  is  dis- 
gtfvered  lif  one  miiid  m  m  dov  ud  ttiBJatini  vsj  after  j^us 
of  expaimail^  mrjr  in  anodier  Bini  lie  tha  lesate  of  a 

ttne;  end  uoikj  msj  la:re  1ie«B  expeaded ;  io  the  oiher 
CMeteapcdyatboQ^inqrlMmbeeiigmii.  Yet  the  law 
was  Dol  made  to  lewaid  mapkind,  and  Iieaee  noHimg  can 
tam  cm  tbe  loeidj  ineritiRiam  luslmy  of  tbe  dkooTeiy,^ 
Batlboilgh  Aemeremeritotioinieasof  llieiiiT6ziti0ci  caimol 
be  taken  into  acccnmft  as  a  iteason  fcr  grantu^a  pateiil,.tlie 
ntOitj  13  often  a  kej  to  the  noreltT^.  Some  Ymnatimmf 
though  novel,  end  in  DoUiing,  lead  to  nothh^,  and  are  the 
mmste  oftpring  of  fooUsbneas;  but  if  the  ramtion  makes  a 
thing  eb^per,  this  is  a  good  test  of  ntilitj  and  of  yendi- 
bili^,  and  may  well  be  presumed  to  be  U4  result  of  a  new 
idea,  thongh  it  is  not  neoessaiilj  eondmsxTe.^  This  led 
Boiler,  J.,  to  saj,  that  if  anything  is  material  and  new 
which  is  an  improvement  of  tbe  trade,  then  it  will  support 
a  patent'  Sometimes  a  patent  is  taken  oat  for  applying 
to  a  new  subject  sc^me  process  already  nsed  in  relation  to 
another  subject-matteT.  If  one  man  invents  a  new  mode 
of  looking  at  the  moon,  somebody  dse  eaniiot  take  out  a 
patent  for  usiiig  the  same  mode  to  look  at  the  sun,  nor 
for  any  mere  application  of  it  to  a  different  purpose-  If  a 
man  were  to  take  out  a  patent  for  a  telescope  to  be  used 
to  make  observations  on  land,  no  one  could  say  he  would 
take  out  another  patent  for  that  telescope  to  be  nsed  for 
making  observations  on  the  sea.*  Hence  a  patent^  for 
example,  is  void  for  applying  the  same  finishing  process  to 
yams  of  wool  which  had  formerly  been  used  to  yams  of 
cotton  and  linen  ;^  and  so  for  making  petticoat  hoops  of 
steel  where  a  patent  existed  for  making  them  of  whalebone.* 

1  Crane  v  Price,  Webet,  P.  C  411 ;  4  JL  &  Gr.  660.  One  test  of 
novelty  has  been  stated  thus — '*  when  the  product  which  is  the  result 
of  the  apparatus,  for  which  am  inventor  claims  letters  patent,  ta 
effectively  obtained  by  means  of  the  new  appardtos^  whereaB  it  had 
never  before  been  effectively  obtained  by  any  of  tbe  separate  por- 
tions of  the  apparatus,  which  have  been  combined  into  one  valuable 
whole;'— Cannington  v  Nuttall,  L,  IL,  5  ff.  L.  C,  216. 

»  Crane  v  Price,  4  M  &  Gr  580.  »  R.  v  Arkwrigbt,  Webat. 

P.  a  7L  *  PoUi^k,  a  B.,  Bash  v  Fox,  Macror.  P,  C.  164 ;  5 

E.  L.  a  707.      ^  Brook  v  Aston,  8  E.  &  B.  478  ;  28  L.  J.  ,Q.  B.  175. 
^  Thompson  v  James,  S2  Bcav*  510. 
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Utility  as  an  ingredient  of  patmit,^'\JXi]ity  is  also  an 
essential  feature  of  a  valid  patent.  This  is  said  to  be  be- 
cause a  monopoly  necessarily  implies  utility  in  the  article 
as  a  consideration.!  It  is  true  that  judges  have  sometimes 
observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  statute  necessarily 
requiring  this  characteristic.^  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  question  of  utility  is  anytlnng  more  than  a 
coDipeuchous  mode  introduced  in  comparatively  modern 
times  of  deciding  whether  the  patent  he  used  within  the 
Statute  of  Monopolies.  Yet  a  monopoly  is  described  as 
**  mischievous  to  the  state,  to  the  hurt  of  trade^  or  gene- 
rally inconvenient,"  and  hence  any  exceptions  to  that 
statute,  such  as  patented  articles  are,  must  have  the  con- 
trary characteristic  and  be  at  least  useful.^  But  though 
utility  is  one  ingredient  of  a  patent,  it  is  not  every  useful 
discovery  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  for  it 
must  be  shown  that  the  discovery  can  be  brought  within 
a  fair  extension  of  the  words  "  new  manufacture."  * 

Prior  pnhlicaUon  or  mer  of  paieiit — One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  patent  right  described  by  the  Statute  of  Mono- 
pohes  is,  that  the  manufacture  must  not  have  been  in  use 
before :  and  the  question  comes  to  be,  what  was  the  extent 
and  limit  of  this  use,  and  how  far  it  must  be  a  public  use^ 
and  whetlier  it  meant  the  use  only  in  England  or  anywhere 
else.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  prior  use  the 
courts  have  laid  down  the  rule,  that  this  meant  a  public  and 
notorious  use  in  contradistinction  to  a  private  or  clandes- 
tine use,  or  mere  experiments  which  have  not  ended  con- 
clusively in  settling  the  character  of  the  invention  as  a 
thing  that  would  answer.^  Though  tlie  words  in  the 
statute  are  ''  which  others  did  not  then  use,"  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  at  an  eai  ly  period  took  on  themselves  to  insert 
in  the  letters  patent  the  words  '*  public  use,'*  and  hence  it 
came  to  be  settled,  that  the  kind  of  use  intended  by  the 
statute  was  of  this  public  and  notorious  kind.  Hence  if 
vhe  inventor  had  merely  used  it  in  his  own  factory  among 
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1  ABhuTst,  J,^  Turner f?  Winter^  1  T.  R.  605,        ^  parke^  J,^  Lewia 
V  Miirliii^,  10  B.  &  a  28.  ^  Morgan  v  Seaward,  2  M  &  W.  5S2. 

*  L,  t'ranworih,  lUlstoji  v  Smith,  II  H,  L.  C.  233.        ^  Carpenter 
«  Smith,  1  Webst  P.  C.  540;  9  M.  &  W,  300  \  Ste^d  i>  ^vWwc^^ 
2  Wehst.  P.  a  226;  Junes  i'  TeurGe,  1  \Ytb&U  V.  ^.Yl%. 


his  own  workpeople,  this  was  not  a  publication.^  And 
yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary,  in  oixier  to 
establish  the  prior  poblic  use,  to  show  that  the  article  had 
been  manufactured  for  sale  ;-  nor  that  it  was  ever  used  in 
practice,  if  the  whole  process  was  described  in  a  book  pub- 
lished or  sold  in  En^^land  long  before  f  nor  that  it  was 
actuaUy  sold  to  any  one  person,  if  it  was  offered  to  be  sold.* 
And  this  construction  of  the  statute  was  considerate  to- 
wards inyentors,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  same  inven- 
tion might  occur  to  two  or  more  persons  about  the  same 
time ;  and  if  one  does  not  think  fit  to  turn  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  there  is  no  reason  why  another  should  be  de- 
banned  from  doing  so.  'Where  the  evidence  of  prior  publi- 
cation depends  on  some  previous  specification  for  another 
patent,  then  if  in  the  latter  a  barren  general  description 
only  is  found  probably  containing  some  suggested  informa- 
tion or  involving  some  speculative  theoiy,  it  will  not  avoid, 
for  want  of  novelty,  a  subsequent  specification  or  invention 
which  involves  a  practical  truth  productive  of  beneficial 
results^  nnless  the  antecedent  publication  involved  the 
same  amount  of  practical  and  useful  information.*  And 
for  a  like  reason,  when  an  invention  once  known  has  be- 
come a  lost  art  and  all  living  trace  of  its  use  and  method 
has  disappeared,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  mere  circum- 
stance should  disentitle  a  fresh  inventor  to  tnrn  his  dis- 
covery to  profit  as  a  patent.®  The  **  use  by  others ''  referred 
to  in  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  has  been  construed  to  mean 
a  use  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  what  may  have  taken 
place  in  foreign  countries  is  not  regarded.  Hence  it  is, 
that  a  person  may  in  England  derive  his  knowledge  of  an 
invention  entirely  from  a  person  living  abroad,  and  yet  the 
patent  will  be  valid.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  alien 
friend,  if  the  Crown  think  proper,  fi»m  receiving  such  a 
grant  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  another  in 
trust  for  himJ  And  though  an  article  may  be  in  common 
use  in  foreign  countries  but  not  known  in  England,  who- 


1  Betts  V  MeDzies,  1  E.  &  K  990 ;  11  R  L.  C  654.  *  Betts  v 

Xeilson.  L.  R  ,  3  Ch.  429,  ^  ibid. ;  Houwhill  Co.  «  Neilaon, 

1   WeWt  P.  C  718;  Stead  r  WiTliams,  8  Scott,  N,  R.,  472;  Laoff 

r  Gisbr-me,  31  Beav.  135.         *  Oxley  v  Holden,  8  C.  B.,  N.  S.  666. 

^  Belts  V  Menzies,  10  H,  L.  C.  117.  «  Se«  Hoasehill  Co.  9 

NeUsoR,  1  Webst  P-  C  717.        ''  B^ai^ti^^u^wi,^^.^.^!, 
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ever  chooses  first  to  patent  it  here  will  be  deemed,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  fii\st  inventor,  and  rightfully  entitled  to 
all  the  profitSj  though  he  himself  was  neither  the  inventor 
nor  the  assignee  of  the  ijiventor.^ 

Defence  that  patentee  is  not  Jirst  inmntor.—ln  like 
manner,  when  the  first  invention  is  disputed  by  proof  of 
prior  publication  by  third  parties,  the  test  of  this  being  a 
defence  is^  whether  the  prior  publication  contained  a  mere 
speculative  account,  or  had  been  reduced  to  a  practical 
shape,  and  productive  of  beneficial  effects.-  And,  more- 
over, a  mere  experiment j  though  successful,  wil!  nob  be 
deemed  equivalent  to  a  publication  of  a  practical  in- 
vention:^ As  the  applicant  for  a  patent  must  not  only 
Ibe  the  first  and  true  inventor,  but  others  must  not  have 
used  it  before  that  time,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  coi'ol- 
lary,  that  he  who  uses  machinery,  and  leaves  it  open  to 
public  inspection  for  months  before  applying  for  letters 
patent,  lias  lost  his  right,  even  though  no  other  person  may 
have  yet  actually  used  it,  for  lie  is  deemed  to  have  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  public.^  It  has  been  said  that  if  an  in- 
ventor sell  his  machines,  bnt  keeping  the  secret  to  himself, 
and  when  it  is  likely  to  be  discovered  by  another,  take  out 
a  patent,  this  wouhl  be  imjust,  because  it  would  pmctically 
give  him  a  monopoly  for  a  much  longer  period  tlian  four- 
teen years.  And  a  single  sale,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, to  any  one  who  chose  to  buy,  has  been  deemed  a 
conmiencement  of  such  public  user,  so  as  to  discjualify  the 
inventor  from  getting  a  patent.^  Yet  a  mere  experimental 
use  for  private  purposes,  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy, 
does  not  amount  to  a  public  user.^  And  mere  delay  in 
taking  out  the  patent  if  there  has  been  no  public  use  or 
sale  of  the  thing  does  no  harm  to  any  one,  and  is  no  bar  to 
the  letters  patent,"^ 

Patent  inclnrlmg  semrcil  distinct  thmgs. — There  is  no 
rule  that  a  patent  must  be  confined  to  one  thing  at  a  time, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  far  a  complex  machine 
may  be  capable  of  being  separated,   and  its  limbs  and 

'  Chappell  V  Piinlay,  14  M,  &  W.  318.  »  Betts?  v  Menzies^ 

10  H,  L.  C.  117.  »  Be  Newall,  4  C.  B. ,  N.  S.  2G9.  *  Me  Adanison^s 
Patent,  6  De  G.  M.  &  G.  420.  ^  Morgim  v  Seaward,  1  Wcbst. 

P.  C.  189  ;  2  M.  &  W.  559.  «  Mori-aD  v  Seaw^id,  \  N^  ^>^V.^ .  ^, 
189,        ?  Bentlej^-  r  Fleming,  1  C.  &  K.  5B7. 


membets  of  acquiring  a  distinct  aud  independent  value. 
It  is  enough  that  the  combination  of  several  things,  each  in 
itself  common  and  well  known,  has  achieved  a  new  result 
both  useful  and  vendible.  In  such  cases  it  is  said  that  it 
is  the  combination  that  is  the  patentable  subject^ 

Patent  for  a  joint  invention. — There  may  be  queMions 
as  to  the  share  of  two  or  more  id  the  originality  of  an 
invention,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  prove,  that  the 
patentee  was  the  sole  or  tme  inventor.  Sometimes  an 
employer  uses  a  workman's  ingenuity,  and  takes  an  undue 
advantage  of  it  in  appropriating  the  merit  to  himself,  and 
securing  the  fruits ;  and  sometimes  this  au:ciliary  work  is 
over  estimated.  This  point  is  often  made  matter  of  defence 
to  show,  that  others  did  at  the  time  use  the  thing  which 
was  alleged  to  be  invented,  and  so  that  the  title  of  the 
patentee  is  defective^  In  such  cases  the  crown  uses  its 
discretion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  whom  the  letters 
patent  should  be  given,'  He  who  really  invents  may  lack 
the  mechanical  skill  to  achieve  complete  succe^,  or  he 
may  afterwards  improve  his  invention  by  the  aid  of  such 
skill ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  this  help,  he  may  be  the 
sole  true  inventor.  Much  discrimination  in  the  relative 
situation  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  work  done  is 
required  in  order  to  estimate  the  true  bearing  of  this  kinii 
of  assistance.^ 

Patent  for  a  principle  or  proeess, — It  is  sometimes 
said  there  can  be  no  patent  taken  out  for  a  mere  principle. 
Kevertheless,  if  that  principle  is  new  in  its  application, 
and  is  embodied  in  a  concrete  example,  and  so  connected 
with  corporeal  substances  as  to  produce  practical  effects  in 
any  art  or  trade,  and  so  as  to  be  individualised  and  ear- 
marked, there  is  no  harm  in  calling  it  a  patented  principle- 
It  is  the  practical  ejtample,  however,  that  constitutes 
the  real  essence  of  the  thing  patented.*  Such  was  the 
instance  of  using  heated  air  as  a  blast  for  furnaces.^  And 
using  a  combination  of  an  exhaust  and  a  blast  in  cleaning 
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1  Cannington  r  Kuttall,  L,  R,  6  H.  L.  C.  205.  *  £rp.  Scott, 
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milbtoDes  at  work,^  And  in  like  manner,  if  a  new  pro- 
cess is  discovered,  wliicli  dispenses  with  some  intermediate 
stage  or  process,  it  becomes  patentable,  as  where  gas, 
having  been  formerly  made  from  oil,  and  the  oil  from 
seeds,  a  person  invented  a  process  for  getting  the  gas  from 
the  seeds  without  the  intermediate  process  of  pressing  out 
the  oil.^  It  is  enough  in  such  a  case  to  describe  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  specific  process  by  which  the  principle  is 
carried  out.^  For  if  the  principle  is  alone  asserted,  and 
no  specific  process  of  acting  on  it  is  defined,  the  patent 
will  usually  be  void  for  uncert^iinty.* 

Requirements  of  the  B^meifieatloti  of  patent — The 
specification  describing  a  patent  is  intended  to  describe 
the  mode  of  constructing,  using,  or  compoimdiug  the  in- 
vention mentioned  in  the  patent.  The  patent  cannot  be 
construed  by  the  light  of  the  specification,  yet  may  be 
altogether  invalidated  by  defects  in  the  specification.  In 
case  of  dispute,  it  must  be  left  as  a  question  to  a  jury 
whether  a  patent  covers  too  much,  or  is  competent,  and 
is  generally  sufficient,  to  inform  a  workman  of  average  skill 
in  that  line  of  business  to  act  upon  it,^  Yet  the  con- 
struction of  the  specification  is  a  question  of  law  for  the 
court  or  the  judge,  it  being  left  only  to  the  jury  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  meaning  of  the  w^ords  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances.*^ And  the  court  will  read  the  specification  as  a 
person  of  ordinary  understanding  would  do,  not  loosely 
conjecturing  anything,  but  at  the  same  time  not  scanning 
it,  as  if  it  were  a  special  plea5  The  function  of  the 
specification  is  so  to  describe  the  invention,  that  com- 
petent workmen  familiar  with  the  science  or  industry  to 
which  the  subject  belongs,  may  be  enabled  to  construct  or 
reproduce  the  article  patented.  It  is  addressed  to  persons 
in  the  profession,  not  to  men  of  ignorance;  and  if  it  is 
understood  by  those  whose  busine:=s  leads  them  to  be  con- 
versant  in  such  subjects,  it  is  intelligible.®  For  Lord 
Ellenborough   said,  that   no   sort   of  specification  would 

^  Bovill  V  Kevwortli,  7  E.  &  11  7M»  ^  Baotli  v  Kennard,  1  H. 
&  N.  527.  3  "ibid.  2  H.  &  N.  84,  *  Seed  v  Higgins,  8  K  &  B, 
773 ;  BE.  L.  C.  550.  *  Hill  v  Thompson,  5  Men  620 ;  Ptirkes  v 

Stevens,  L.  B.,  5  Ch.  3fi,  *5  Neilson  ii  Hnrford,  1  WebsL  P.  C. 

370,       ^  RolfGyB.y  Sellers  t'  Die  ken  boh,  5  Excb.  326*       ®  Arkwright 
17  Nightlijgaie,  1  Webst.  R  C.  GO^  Bovill  v  Pimm^  U  ^^tiV,%V^\ 
WaJtOD  V  Potter,  Wehst  P.  C,  585. 
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probably  enable  a  ploughman  ntterlT  ignorant  of  the 
whole  art  to  make  a  watch*'  But  this  is  only  anothe 
mode  of  describing  the  general  rule,  that  the  object  is 
attain  precision  and  identification  of  the  particular  article^ 
so  that  the  public  may  know  it  is  ear-marked,  and  how 
much  and  how  little  is  uew.^  Or,  as  has  been  said,  one 
object  of  a  specification  is  to  define  the  matter,  so  that  thaj 
public  may  know  with  certainty'  what  they  may  or  may  ■ 
not  do  without  incurring  the  risk  of  an  action  for  an  in- 
fringement^^ The  generality  of  the  patent  may  be  made 
precise  by  the  specification ;  but  there  must  be  no  incon* 
sistency  or  repugnance  between  them.*  The  patent  most 
not  represent  the  party  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  thing,  and 
the  specification  show  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  another| 
thing ;  because  perhaps  if  he  had  represented  himself  as  the! 
inventor  of  that  other  it  might  have  been  well  knouii,  that] 
the  thing  was  of  no  use,  or  was  in  common  use,  and  he 
might  not  have  obtained  a  grant  as  the  inventor  of  it,^ 
And  the  specification  will  be  construed,  if  possible,  so  as 
to  be  co-extensive  with  the  new  discovery.*  Thus,  when 
the  patent  was  for  improvements  in  instruments  used  for 
writing  and  marking,  and  the  specification  described  pens 
and  pencils,  this  was  held  consistent/  And  the  same  con- 
mstency  must  exist  between  a  provisional  specification  and 
a  complete  specification.^ 

Another  maxim  is,  that  the  patentee  must  distinctly 
state,  what  is  new  and  what  is  oldJ*  The  patent  must  not^ 
be  ambiguous,  for  if  so  it  is  void,  being  deemed  a  deceit^| 
practised  on  the  crown.^**  It  must  not  be  i-agua  Thus  to 
state  the  ingredients  used  in  making  a  pill  witliout  stating 
the  proportions  is  a  fatal  uncertainty.^^  And  yet  vagueness 
is  not  to  be  construed  UteTally,  unless  it  appears  that 
the  patent  was  purposely  so  expressed  as  to  comprehend 
inventions  not  yet  discovered,^ 

1  Harmar  r  Payne,  Dav.  P.  C.  318.       *  Xeilson  f  Harford,  Webst. 
P.  C.  331 ;  Kay  v  ilarshall,  1  M.  .^  Cr,  373 ;  2  Webst,  P.  C.  39. 

^  Gibson  tr  Brand,  4  Scott,  K  R  8lH).       *  Cook  r  PeArce,  8  Q.  B, 
1044*  ^  R.  t?  Wheeler,  2  B.  «S:  Aid.  345.  «  Haworth  v  Hard- 

castle,  1  Webet.  P.  C.  480.  ^  R  r  Mill,  10  C  B.  379,       ^  Penn 

t?  Bibby,  L.  B.,  2  Cb.  132.  »  Holme*  r  X^  &  K.  W.  R  Co.,  12  C. 
B.  831.  ^  Campion  v  Benyon,  3  Bw  &  B.  5;  Branton  v  Hawked, 
4  R  &  Aid.  641.  1*  liatdct  v  Johman,  Wehst  P.  a  51^ 

J*  Cook  V  Peaice,  8  Q.  B.  lO&i. " 
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A  mere  nicety  of  grammar  will  not  indeed  be  regarded, 
if  a  competent  workman  would  not  be  misled  by  it ;  for  a 
specification  is  not  intended  to  compel  a  person  to  learn 
%^bo  is  determined  to  misunderstand,  bnt  to  dit'cct  one 
who  is  willing  to  understand.^  And  wlien  it  is  said,  that 
an  error  in  a  specification,  which  any  workman  of  ordijiary 
skill  and  experience  would  perceive  and  correct,  will  not 
vitiate  a  patent,  it  nmst  be  understood  of  errors  which 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  specification  or  the  drawings 
it  refers  to,  or  which  would  be  at  once  discovered  and 
corrected  in  following  out  the  instructions  given  for  any 
pi-ocess  or  manufacture ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  such 
errors  cannot  possibly  mislead,- 

There  must  also  be  good  faith  held  by  the  patentee.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  patentee  to  point  out  in  his  specification 
the  plainest  and  most  easy  way  of  producing  that  for 
which  he  claims  a  monopoly,  and  to  make  the  public 
acquainted  with  the  mode  which  he  himself  adopted.  If 
a  person,  on  reading  the  specification,  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose a  laborious  process  necessary  to  the  production,  the 
public  are  misled.^  For  in  a  specification  there  must  be 
the  utmost  good  faith.  Thus,  to  tell  the  public  that  '^  the 
finest  and  purest  chemical  white  lead"  was  necessary,  and 
it  turned  out,  the  best  white  lead  that  could  be  obtained  iu 
the  shops  in  London  would  not  do,  but  that  a  purer  white 
Jead,  prepared  only  on  the  continent,  would  be  required, 
then  this  last  circumstance  ought  to  be  stated^ 

The  specification,  being  often  said  to  be  the  price,  which 
the  party  who  obtains  the  patent  pays  for  it,  it  would 
be  a  bad  bargain  on  the  part  of  the  pubhc,  if  he  were  J 
allowed  to  clothe  his  discovery  and  his  description  in 
characters  so  dark  and  so  anibiguoos,  tliat  no  one  could 
make  the  article  from  it,  when  the  fourteen  years  expired  j 
and  if  he  should  not  have  paid  the  price  for  which 
he  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege,  but  should  have  it 
in  his  own  hands  still  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  chooses. 
Therefore,  it  is  always  a  proper  answer,  when  a  patent  is 
^et  up,  to  say  that  "you  have  not  so  described  it  that  it 
may  be  understood."  ^ 

I  Mauh,  J,,  Beard  v  Egertou,  8  C,  B.  165.  ^  Westlmrf/,  R  C, 
SiiupsiHi  V  Hollidfiy,  L.  R  ,  I  Ih  L.  315»  ^  Savory  u  Ptv^^^l  ^^, 
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Registration  of  patents. — For  the  convenience  of  the 
pyblic  a  ret^nster  of  patents  is  kept  open  to  inspection,  so 
as  to  inform  all  who  are  concerned  who  is  the  inventor, 
End  if  the  patent  has  been  assigned,  who  is  the  assignee.^ 
And  entries  may  be  expunged,  if  fraudulently  made.* 
When  several  persons  joiDtly  obtain  letters  patent,  there 
is  no  implied  contract,  that  no  one  of  them  shall  use  the 
invention  without  the  consent  of  the  others,  or  if  he  does 
that,  that  he  shall  nse  it  for  their  joint  benefit^  And  there 
is  nothinf;  now  to  prevent  more  than  12  persons  having  a 
legal  and  beneficial  interest  in  a  patent.*  In  the  case  of 
joint  owners,  there  is  no  necessary  partnership  in  the 
working  of  the  patent  arising  ont  of  the  mere  authorship, 
for  each  may  %vork  it  in  his  own  right,  and  neither  can 
compel  the  other  to  concur  in  granting  licences  to  third 
parties  to  nse  it^  Yet,  if  one  joint  owner  were  to  sell 
patented  articles  at  a  nominal  price,  and  so  injure  the 
other  owner's  right,  an  action  for  this  depreciation  may  be 
competent.  When  the  owner  of  a  patent  manufactures 
and  sells  the  patent  article  in  a  foreign  country,  as  well  as 
in  England,  the  sale  in  one  country  implies  a  licence  to 
use  it  in  the  other.  But  if  he  has  assigned  his  patent  in 
either  country,  the  article  cannot  be  sold  so  as  to  defeat 
the  rights  of  the  assignee.^ 

Asmffnmmit  of  patent  rights. — Though  the  inventor  of 
a  patentable  invention  has  a  certain  capacity  to  take  out 
the  patent,  yet  before  that  step  the  species  of  interest  in 
the  subject-matter  is  not  assignable  because  it  does  not 
exist.  It  is  true  he  may  covenant  to  take  out  the  patent 
or  to  assign  the  patent  when  completed.  When  the  patent 
is  obtained  and  exists,  it  is  treated  much  the  same  as  a 
chattel,  and  on  bankruptcy  it  passes  to  the  creditora 
trustee.^  And  it  is  the  same  where  the  patent  was  taken 
out  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  before  the  bankrupt 
has  obtained  his  discharge.^  On  the  sale  of  a  patent  there 
is  no  implied  warranty,  that  the  invention  w^as  new  or  was 


M5  &  IG  Vic.  c.  83,  g§  34,  35.  *  Morey^B  Patent,  25  Beav. 
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a  manufacture  within  the  statute  of  James  L^  but  merely 
that  Her  Majesty  had  granted  the  letters  patent  to  the 
seller  wliicli  he  proposed  to  assigii  ;^  for  the  pufchaser  has 
the  same  means  of  ascertaining  the  validity  of  the  patent 
as  the  vendor. 

Dkthmtion  behvee7i  a^m/muent  and  licence  to  lese,— 
The  distinction  hetween  an  assignment  and  a  licence  is 
difficult  to  maintain  when  noplace  is  defined  for  the  licence 
to  operate ;  tlie  two  rights  then  practically  coincida^  And 
whether  a  licence  is  to  he  construed  as  a  personal  privilege 
in  the  licensee,  or  is  assignable,  must  depend  on  the  words 
of  the  grant.  There  is  no  particular  form  for  passing  a 
licence,  hut  licensing  a  person  and  his  assigns  is  licensing 
him  and  all  whom  he  may  license.  A  licence  is  not  really 
assignable,  and  it  acts  only  as  an  estoppel  between  the 
parties.  It  is  an  excuse  for  an  infringement^  And  a 
verljal  agreement  to  pay  a  royalty  on  all  machines  supplied 
to  Dj  for  his  own  nse  or  the  use  of  others,  was  construed 
as  a  valid  licence.* 

Relation  between  patentee  ami  his  Ueens€S,~W hen  a 
licence  has  been  granted  for  a  rent,  and  the  licensee  dis- 
covers that  the  patent  is  invalid,  it  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  contract  between  them^  whether  the  licensee  is 
estopped  from  denying  the  title  of  the  patentee;  for  if  not 
he  may  set  up  the  invalidity  of  title  as  an  answer  to  an 
action  for  rent,  or  for  the  infringement,  or  for  an  injnnc- 
tion.^  Sometimes,  after  a  licensee  has  paid  a  rent,  lie  is 
not  estopped  irom  setting  up  the  invalidity  of  the  patent 
as  an  answ^er  to  the  action,  or  to  further  demands  if  the 
consideration  had  wholly  failed.^  If  the  licence  is  by  deed, 
tlien  if  the  licensee  uses  the  patent,  he  cannot  set  up  the 
defence  that  the  invention  is  worthless,  or  of  no  possible 
utility,  and  was  not  new ;  and  that  the  patentee  was  not 
the  first  inventor.^  And  the  relation  between  patentee 
and  licensee  in  the  matter  of  the  latter  being  permitted  to 
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deny  the  former's  title  has  Ijeen  held  to  be  strictly  analogous 
to  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant* 

The  doctrine,  that  a  patentee  may  abandon  his  patent  is 
lecognised  on  the  same  principles  as  govern  other  property. 
If  he  stand  by  and  allow  third  parties  to  use  his  property 
as  if  it  were  their  own,  and  thereby  mislead  them  into  ex- 
pense which  he  might  have  prevented  at  any  moment,  this 
is  deemed  a  reason  for  a  couit  not  assisting  him  by  an  in- 
junction,* And  where  a  patentee  granted  a  licence  which 
was  worked  several  years,  and  the  licensee  paid  425/.  when 
the  patent  turned  out  to  be  not  new,  the  court  held  that  the 
licensee  could  not  recover  this  money,  because  the  licensee 
had  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  stipulated  for.  He  was  like 
the  man  who  leases  land  and  pays  rent,  and  is  then  evicted, 
and  who  cannot  recover  back  his  rent  while  he  had  taken 
the  fruits  of  the  land.^ 

Infringenient  o/patetd — The  main  thing  secured  by  a 
patent  being  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  the  article 
for  sale,  it  toUows,  that  any  making  of  the  thing  without 
such  variation  as  amounts  to  a  new  discovery  will  be  an 
infringement/  Therefore  ii  it  is  made  for  use  and  so  as  to  be 
saleable,  this  is  an  infringement ;  nevertheless,  if  it  was  made 
for  mere  amusement,  or  as  a  model^  this  being  no  substan- 
tial use,  the  infringement  is  too  trifling  to  be  noticed,^  And 
where  a  patent  was  taken  for  converting  iron  into  cast  steel 
by  using  mixtures  of  cast  iron  with  carburet  of  manganese, 
and  another  person  discovered  that  coal  tar  and  black  oxide 
of  manganese  produced  the  same  effect  when  mixed  with 
cast  iron  pieces,  this  was  deemed  no  infringement^  When 
the  thing  patented  consists  in  a  design  and  the  two  things 
appear  to  ordinarr  observers  the  same,  the  selling  of  the 
thing  will  be  an  infringement  when  they  are  the  same  in  sub- 
stance though  with  immaterial  variations^  And  the  simi- 
larity of  structure  in  two  things  fultilling  the  same  purpose 
is  presnraptive  evidence  of  their  being  made  in  the  same  way.* 
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The  question  whether  one  thing  is  a  mechanical  equiva- 
lent for  auother  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  decision  of  a 
jurj,^  And  the  fact,,  that  a  new  machine  includes  what  is 
contained  in  the  old,  but  contains  an  improveraent  besides, 
will  not  the  less  mak«  it  an  infringement/^  Where  a  patent 
is  taken  out  for  a  combination  of  different  parts  without 
expressly  claiming  th«  parts  taken  separately,  this  will  be 
deemed  impliedly  to  include  such  of  the  several  separate 
parts  as  are  new  and  material  to  the  process.^  And  where 
a  patent  includes  a  combination  of  several  things,  one  of 
which  is  material  but  not  new,  this  will  avoid  the  whole 
patent  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  fraud  on  the  Crown  or 
a  false  suggestion,^  And  it  is  an  infringement  to  use  or 
sell  or  offer  the  article  for  sale  in  this  country,  though  ib 
was  made  abroad,  or  where  the  patent  did  not  extend.^ 
Tlie  using  of  a  patented  article  by  a  purchaser,  who  cannot 
be  supposed  to  know  whether  the  person  making  it  in- 
fringed a  patent  or  not  cannot  be  construed  as  an  infringe- 
ment, and  yet  the  person  selling  it  may  infringe,  for  it  is 
his  business  to  know  such  a  matter.^  Yet  where  a  retail 
di^aler  unwittingly  sells  articles  which  ai*e  an  infringement 
of  the  patent  he  cannot  be  sued  by  the  patentee,  if  he  give 
full  information  as  to  the  persons  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  articles  complained  of.'^ 

Injiffiictwn  m/ainst  mfrimfemeM  ofpateuL—'WhetheT 
and  on  what  terms  an  injunction  will  be  granted  to  prevent 
the  infringement  of  a  patent  depends  on  the  primd  fatk 
indisputability  of  the  title,  and  the  nature  of  the  mischief 
likely  to  be  caused  to  the  patentee  and  the  infringer  respec- 
tively by  a  temporary  toleration  or  stoppage  of  the  aale. 
And  tlie  court  will  not  assist  a  patentee  in  this  way  unless 
he  apply  very  pi-oniptly  after  knowledge  of  the  infiinge- 
ment.®  The  rule  \&,  tliat  where  a  person  has  been  long  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  right  undisputed  and  undisturbed,  he 
shall   have   the    protection  of  an  injunction  against   an 


^  Morpjafi  V  Seaward,  1  Webwt.  P.  C.  170,  ^  Klectri'-  Co.  v 

Brett,  10  a  B.  838  ;  Hall  v  .huvis,  1  WebsL  E  C  IW.  ^  Lister 
fj  Leather,  B  K.  &  B.  1004.         ^  Mor^-an  -»  Seaward,  2  M,  &  W,  544. 

»  Neilson  v  Betts,  L.  R.,  5  H.  L.  1;  Walton  v  Lavater,  8  C.  B. , 
N.  S.  162 ;  Oxley  v  Hoklen,  Ibiil.  6Ga  ^  Gibson  v  Brand,  4  M.  & 
On  179,  1115,  7  Betts  v  Willmot,  L.  H.,  6  Cb.  239.  «  S\m\Vv'<i 
L.&B  W.  Ca,  Kay  408 ;  Bovill  i?  Crate,  L,  U.,  1  IL^v ^^'^. 
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invader,  vntil  such  innder  flfaiU  WBtaWiih  his  ligitts  lij 
action.  Heshall  be  hdd  to  ImTeaiiglit  to  iiare  his  enjoy- 
nMsit  pTDlecfced,  anj  dktaftMace  of  wMeh  it  would  be  so 
difficoH  lo  eompensate.  On  the  olber  hand,  ft  is  tnie,  it 
would  be  n^ly  as  diffioilft  to  eompenaate  the  d^endant 
if  he  be  nnjostlj  lestisiEied-'  The  amt  can  grant  an  in- 
jnnction  before  the  faeaiii^  vheze  the  patent  is  an  old  one, 
and  the  patentee  has  hem  leveral  jBan  in  imdistiirbed 
enjoTment  of  it,  or  where  the  conduct  cf  Ae  dafiendant  is 
^ch  as  to  enable  the  conrt  to  say,  that^  as  againrt  Hie  de- 
fendant himself  there  ia  no  reMon  to  doubt  the  TaUdity  of 
the  patent^  Bnt  the  nser  nrasi  be  of  an  active  kind,  and 
not  merely  novninal'  And  evidence  of  aelual  infringe 
ment  iDnst  also  be  shown.^  Thos  whai  an  injunction  ia 
asked  for  to  restrain  the  infringement  of  a  patent,  the  court 
has  reason  to  consider  first  the  yalidity  of  the  patent; 
secondly,  the  fact  of  the  infringement ;  where  those  two 
facts  are  established,  it  is  within  the  power  i^  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  grant  the  injunction.^  And  where  the 
iiifringement  has  not  been  proTed,  bnt  only  an  extreme 
proljability  that  it  will  take  place,  the  court  will  equally 
grant  the  injunction.*^  When  the  yalidity  of  the  patent  is 
clear  and  has  been  established,  the  court  will  order  an 
account  of  all  the  profits  made  by  the  infringer ;  and  if  the 
patent  has  expired,  the  account  will  include  all  the  unscdd 
articles  made  while  the  patent  was  in  foreeJ  Neverthe- 
less, upon  the  decree  s^;ainst  infringement  the  patentee  is 
not  entitled  to  have  both  an  account  and  prohts  and  an 
inquiiy  into  damages.  He  must  elect  which  of  the  two 
forms  of  relief  he  will  adopt.^ 

Qitestimis  for  jury  an  trial  of  patent  aetians, — In  all 
cases  the  question  of  novelty  of  an  invention  must  be 
mainly  one  of  fact,  and  therefore  usually  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  impliedly  involved  in  a 
subsidiary  point,  such  as  prior  publication  in  a  book  of 
large  circulation,  describing  the  mode  of  making  or  using 


I  r.  C  Wood,  Betts  f?  Menziea,  3  Jur,  N.  &  357.         '  Dadgeon  ^ 
Tljonjson,  3  ►  L.  T.,  N.  S.  244.       '  Plimpton  t?  Malcolroson,  44  L.  J. J 
Cli.  257,  *  Bettfl  f  Willmott,  L.  K.,  6  Cb.  239 :  Neilson  t  Betta,! 

L.  R,  5  H.  L,  1.        ^  Bridson  v  Macalpine,  8  BesT.  230.       «  Adair  I 
p  Young,  12  Ch.  D.  13.  ^  Crossley  r  Beverley,  1  R.  *  My.  166w 
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the  mvention.^  And  where  the  question  is  as  hetweeii 
two  processes  whether  they  are  suhstantially  the  same,  and 
hence  that  the  later  one  was  no  invention  at  all,  this  also 
is  a  question  for  a  jury,^  But  if  the  processes  are  described 
in  two  specihcations,  those  being  in  \^a'iting,  the  construe^ 
tion  is  then  a  question  of  law  for  the  court;  or  at  least  the 
court  must  first  explain  to  the  jury  the  respective  coustriic- 
tious  of  the  documentSj  and  then  ask  the  jury  if  they  are 
the  same  thing,^  A  court  cannot  itself  compare  two  inven- 
tions so  as  to  pronounce  them  identical,  but  must  ask  the 
jury  to  say  if  this  is  so.'*  The  question  what  is  a  proper 
subject  for  a  patent  is  a  question  of  law,  though  this  may 
in  turn  depend  on  the  prior  ascertainment  of  certain  isolated 
facts  to  be  determined  by  the  jury :  as,  for  example,  if  it  is 
only  an  instance  of  an  old  process  appUed  to  a  new  occa- 
sion, in  which  case  it  is  not  patentable  f  or  if  it  is  a  more 
economical  and  cheaper  mode  of  making  a  thing  already 
in  common  use,  in  which  case  it  is  patentable.* 

Exteuilmfj,  idler mg,  and  repealing  patent — A  power 
is  vested  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
by  statute  to  extend  tlie  term  of  a  patent  by  seven  years  on 
good  cause  sliown,  which  usually  means  the  inadequate 
profits  of  the  patentee  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  tlie  in- 
vention. For  such  applications  are  by  no  means  granted 
as  matters  of  course.^  And  they  are  never  granted  except 
OB  a  very  clear  and  precise  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
remuneration  liitherto  obtained.®  And  if  the  patent  is 
assigned,  sometimes  it  is  made  a  condition,  that  an  annuity 
shall  be  granted  to  the  original  inventor  by  the  assignee 
during  the  extended  term.®  As  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
a  patent  has  been  granted  under  circumstances  which  im- 
port fraud  on  the  Crown,  it  may  be  repealed  by  scire  facias  ; 
and  the  grounds  on  which  the  court  gives  judgment  do  not 


1  Lang  V  Giwhorne,  31  Beav.  333,'  Steml  i?  WilliatnB,  2  Webst 
P.  C.  126.  =  Steiner  v  Hcald,  6  Exelu  607.  »  Belts  v  Menziee, 
10  FL  L.  C.  117 ;  HillB  v  Evaira,  4  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  288.  ^  Dekrue 
V  DickeiisoB,  7  E,  Sc  B.  738.       5  hoi<h  v  Ha^e,  1  Wt-bst.  P.  C.  202, 

6  Crane  ??  Price,  1  Webst  P.  C.  408,  ^  7  &  8  \  ic.  c.  Sti,  §  4  ,- 

Iloniball's  Patent,  9   Moore,  P.  C   393;   Pitman's  Patent,   L,  R., 
4  Fr.  C.  87.  ^  Saxbj^s  Pnient,  9  Moore,  P.  CI,  N.  S..  82. 

J>  Kusaell  r  Ledsam,  1  H.  L.  C.  687  ;  EuaseWa  ^w\.^\\\.,  \a.  ^.^ 
4  Fr.  a  8L 
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mfttedallj  differ  fenn  maa J  of  tbe  defeiiees  fiet  op  hi  I 
hy  patentees  against  those  who  infiiJige  tlie  patenL 

In  aome  caaea  the  palent  raajr  he  amended  after  aeaUii^ 
and  abo  theze  ma j  he  a  disclaimer  and  lacmotanAmi  of 
allientioD. 

Obfed  and  origin  of  trade  wtarL — ^While  copjii^t 
and  patent  nght  are  fotuided  oo  the  suae  esaottial  prin- 
ciple, namely,  Hot  be  who  erey;ea  or  ori^aatea  a  Taloahle 
ostler  of  Winds,  or  a  Talnable  eorporoal  aitide  or  process^ 
should  be  insiTOd  in  like  nse  of  these  and  in  taming  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  so  the  nae  oC  a  trade  mark  is  oAen 
adopted  to  sin^e  out  some  anpexior  aiticie  vhieh  the 
mannfactnzer  is  confident  cannot  he  surpassed  in  qnalitj, 
though  it  inay  be  imitated  by  inferior  woricmen  or  &alea- 
men.  In  a  trade  mark  there  is  less  of  &e  inrentive 
lacnltj  and  less  of  intellectnal  labour  than  in  oopvright  and 
patent  right  Yet  as  man j  articles  of  commeroe  depend 
for  their  merit  much  on  the  mannfactnrer  or  prodncer,  it  is 
equalLj  just  that  he  should  be  protected  in  the  b^sefita 
deriYable  from  the  public  being  able  easilj  to  identify  and 
so  secuie  whatever  value  attaches  to  snch  article  when 
sold.  The  essence  of  a  trade  mark  is  thus  to  ^-maik  one 
article  from  all  other  articles  having  this  superficial : 
blance.     It  thus  very  nearly  resembles  property,* 

1  ^  This  right  cannot  be  propeH j  described  as  a  copjnglift  ;  it  fs^ 
in  fad,  a  right  which  can  be  said  ta  ejoat  only,  and  can  be  tested 
Of^y^  bj  its  violation^  It  \s  the  right  which  an  j  peiBcm  dc^lgitsttiis^  j 
hia  wares  or  commodities  by  a  particular  trade  mark,  as  it  ia  caBed, 
h«  to  prerent  others  from  aelltng  wares  which  ane  not  Us,  maiioBd 
with  that  trade  mark  in  order  to  mislead  the  public,  and  aoinddcntally 
to  injare  the  person  who  is  owner  of  the  trade  mark.  Any  one  wlio 
baa  adopted  a  particular  mode  of  de?=ignatinff  his  particnlar  mannfac- 
tnre^  ka^  a  right  to  sa  j,  not  that  other  peraons  shall  not  sell  exactly 
the  same  article^  better  or  wor^,  or  an  article  looking  cfxactlj  lik4» 
it,  bat  that  they  shall  not  sell  it  in  ^?h  a  way  as  to  «teal  (so  to  call 
it)  his  trade  mark,  and  make  purchasers  believe  that  it  is  the  mann- 
factnre  to  which  that  trade  mark  ^-as  originally  applied." — £.  Onm- 
worth,  L,  a,  Farina  v  SilTerlock,  6  De  G.  if.  <fe  G,,  217.  **  When  it  is 
aaid,  there  is  no  property  in  a  trade  mark,  this  most  be  understood 
to  mean  that  there  can  be  no  right  to  tlie  exclusiTe  ownerslim  cf 
any  ^mbols  or  marks  nnivers^y  in  the  abstract :  thus  an  ir«m- 
fotrnder,  who  uses  a  particular  mark  for  his  mannfiM^iires  in  iron, 
could  not  restrain  the  use  of  the  same  mark  when  impfeseed  on 
cotton  OT  wodlen  goods ;  lor  a  trade  mark  consists  in  the  exclusive  ^ 
use  of  Bomm  name  or  symbol  %%  app\ie4  vq  a.  ^tv^^^o^wt  mvivvti&xEttixe  J 
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Trade  mcirk  cUstingimhed  frojn  patent — The  distiac- 
tiou  between  a  patent  and  a  trade  mark  is  this,  that  the 
former  in  ellect  prohibits  all  other  persons  not  only  selling 
hut  making  for  sale  the  article  which  is  patented,  whereas 
a  trade  mark  merely  indicates  who  Tvas  the  maker  of  the 
article,  and  does  not  in  any  way  prohibit  others  from  making 
precisely  the  same  article  and  in  the  same  way.  And  henctf 
it  is  that  many  persons  who  besides  using  a  trade  mark  add 
the  word  patent,  as  if  to  give  it  greater  authority,  disentitle 
themselves  to  the  ordinary  rftiiiedy  for  infringement  of  such 
mark,  seeing  that  they  themselves  have  resorted  to  a  species 
of  fraud  or  misrepregentatiou,-^  For  the  use  of  the  word 
patent  deters  manufacturers  from  examiniug  and  imitating, 
and  perhaps  improving  on  the  original,  and  so  benefiting 
the  public^*  And  one  characteristic  of  trade  mark,  which 
does  not  belong  to  copyright  or  patent,  is,  that  the  trade 
mark  of  an  alien  will  be  piQtected  by  the  courts  as  fully 
as  that  of  a  native.^ 

Um  of  trade  mark  is  to  identify  fualcer  of  f/oods. — 
The  use  of  trade  mark  is  thus  a  convenient  mode  of  identi- 
fying the  manufacturer  or  finisher  of  a  particular  article  of 
commerce,  which  without  some  distinctive  mark  might  be 
easdy  confounded  with  others  nearly  resembling  it.  It  is 
a  legitimate  mode  of  signifying  to  the  public  this  identifi- 
cation, as  showing  where,  or  by  whom,  or  at  what  mann- 
iactory,  an  article  was  made ;  and  as  it  tends  to  prevent 
deception  and  fiuud  the  law  lends  its  aid  to  protect  the  use 
of  the  mark,  and  so  to  enliance  the  value  of  the  goods  and 
secure  to  purchasers  what  they  beheve  they  are  purchasing. 
It  is  beneticial  to  the  seller  and  to  the  purchaser,  for  the 
latter  being  usually  unaccustomed  to  distinguish  minute 
differences,  the  mark  is  a  patent  and  easily-ascertained 
mode  of  identification,  saving  him  trouble  and  preserving 
him  from  mistakes,*    Supposing  the  rival  trader  to  have 

or  vendible  comnioditj,  and  such  exchisive  right  is  property.  And 
for  the  same  reaeon  the  piaititifl;  is  entitled  to  rehef^  even  if  the 
defendant  can  prove,  tliat  he  acted  innocently  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  phdntiil's  right.'' — Wtaiburg^  L.  C,  Mall  ij  Barronsi 
4  Be  G,~J.  S  S.,  150. 

1  Ford  V  Foster,  L.  R,,  7  Ch.  611.       «  Flave!  v  mirrison,  10  Hare, 
467.  *  Collins  Co.  i?  Cowen,  3  K.  &  J.  428,  "*  fcjpottiswoofie 

V  Clark,  2  Phill   154 ;   Leather  Co.  i}  Ameucan  li,  Clii.^  W  'V^  \*, 


obtained  cselebrity  in  his  maniifacture^  he  is  entitled  to  all 
the  advantages  of  that  celebrity,  whether  resulting  from  the 
greater  demand  for  his  goods  or  from  the  higher  price  which 
the  public  are  willing  to  give  for  them  rather  ^an  for  the 
goods  of  other  manufacturers,  whose  reputation  is  not  yet 
so  high.  WTiere,  therefore,  a  manufacturer  has  been  in  the 
liabit  of  stamping  the  goods  which  he  has  manufactured 
vriih  a  particular  mark  or  brand,  so  that  thereby  persons 
purchasing  goods  of  that  description  know  them  to  be  of 
his  manufacture,  no  other  mannfacturer  has  a  right  to  adopt 
the  same  stamp.  By  doing  so  he  would  be  substantially 
representing  the  goods  to  be  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
manufacturer  who  had  p^e^iously  adopted  the  stamp  or 
mark  in  question,  and  so  would  or  might  be  depriving  him 
of  the  profit  he  might  have  Biade  by  the  sale  of  the  goods, 
which  ex  hypothesi  the  purchaser  intended  to  buy.  The  law 
considers  this  to  be  a  wrong  towards  the  person  whose  mark 
is  thus  assumed,  for  which  wrong  he  has  a  right  of  action, 
or,  which  is  the  more  efifectual  remedy,  a  right  to  restrain 
by  injunction  the  wrongful  use  of  the  mark  thus  pirated* 
The  importance  of  having  and  being  protected  in  the  nse  of 
these  trade  marks  was  seen  as  early  as  1590,  where  a 
clothier  counterfeited  a  better  clothier's  mark,  and  the  pur- 
chaser was  held  entitled  to  sue  the  seller  for  deceit^  But 
even  Lord  Hardwicke  hesitated  in  1742  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple fully,  lest  it  might  tend  to  set  up  monopolies,  for  he 
said  any  one  person  may  set  up  a  rival  inn  with  the  same 
sign  as  the  other.* 

Infringement  of  trade  marl'  not  necessarffi/  /randti^ 
lent — For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  there  must  have 
been  fraud  in  the  person  using  anothers  trade  mark  to 
justify  the  court  in  interfering  by  injunction,  till  at  last,  in 
1S33,  it  was  fully  settled,  that  it  is  enough,  that  another's 
trade  mark  is  used  without  his  consent,  if  die  effect  upon 
the  rightful  manufacturer  is  to  produce  the  same  effect  as 
if  it  were  fraudulent*    For  the  conrts  do  not  lay  themselves 

1  L.  Cranworth,  L,  C,  Seixa  v  Provezende,  L.  R,  1  Ch,  ld2L 

*  Southern  v  Howe,  Cro.  Jas.  471,  ^  BUtscbftrd  »  Hill,  9 
Atk.  484. 

*  Millinirton  r  Fox,  3  IL  &  Cr.  338 ;  Hall  «  Bmtows,  4  De  G,, 
J.  d  6,  J  50.     **  Fraud  is  not  tvece^aiy  Xjs  he  aveired  or  proved  in 

•  to  obtain  protectioB  lor  a  tr^^de  max^    Ki3aaisi.\siVi  \a2Mi  tbA 


out  to  protect  morality,  or  root  out  fmud,  unkss  some  private 
right  requires  it  ^  In  every  case  the  court  must  ascertain 
whether  the  diflerences  are  made  hoful  fide  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  article  froui  the  other,  whether  the  resem- 
blancea  and  the  differences  are  such  as  naturally  arise  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  whether,  on  t.he  other  hand,  the 
differences  are  simply  colourable  and  the  resemblances  are 
such  as  are  obviously  intended  to  deceive  the  purchaser  of 
the  one  article  into  the  belief  of  its  being  the  manufacture 
of  another  person.  Eesemblance  is  a  circumstance  which 
is  of  primary  importance  for  the  court  to  consider,  because 
if  the  court  finds,  as  it  almost  invariably  does  find  in  such 
cases,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  resemblance  except 
for  the  purpose  of  misleading,  it  will  infer,  that  the  reseiu- 
blauce  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  misleading,^ 

RegistraUon  oftrmle  marks. — But  as  much  confasion 
in  rights  may  arise  out  of  the  use  of  trade  marks,  it  was 
thought  proper,  in  1875,  that  a  detinite  system  of  regis tra* 
tion  should  be  adopted,  by  which  the  rightful  owner  may 
register  his  trade  mark  with  the  Commissioners  of  Patents, 
and  so  make  it  more  readily  ascertainable  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  kuomng  it.^  And  the  inspection  of  the 
register  should  be  open  to  the  public*  And  the  certificate 
of  registration  is  to  be  evidence  of  the  entry.® 
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trade  mark  of  anotlier  ignorant! y^  not  knowing  it  was  tke  trade  mark 
of  the  other,  or  he  may  take  it  in  the  belief  mistnkefi,  but  sincereiy 
entertained,  tlmt,  in  the  manner  in  whicli  he  is  taking  it,  he  is  within 
the  law,  and  doing  nothing  which  the  law  forbids.  Or  he  may 
lake  it,  knowing  it  is  the  trade  mark  of  his  neiglihour,  and  in- 
tending and  desiring  to  injure  his  neighbour  by  so  doing.  But  in 
all  these  cases  it  is  the  same  act  that  is  done,  and  in  all  these  cases  the 
injury  to  the  plaintiff  is  jnetthe  same.  The  action  of  tlie  court  ninst 
depend  on  the  riglit  of  the  plaintilT,  Bind  tho  injury  done  to  that  right.'' 
— i^.  QiimSi  ^-  ^'t  Singer  Co.  v  Wdson^  L,  i^v,  3  Aj^.t  C\  376* 

**  It  does  not  signify  for  the  purpose  of  the  plaintiif's  right  to  relief, 
whether  the  defendant  has  acted  with  a  fraudulent  intention  or  not ; 
it  is  enough  if,  even  w^ithout  any  unfair  intention,  he  has  done  that 
which  is  cfilculated  to  mislead  llie  public*  And  it  is  not  the  question 
whether  the  public  generally,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  public,  is 
likely  to  be  misled,  but  whether  the  unwary,  Uie  heedless,  tlie  in- 
cautious portion  of  the  publie  would  be  likely  to  be  misled/' — 
Glenny  v  Smitli,  2  Dr.  d-  J^m,^  476. 

1  Batty  tJ  Hill»  1  H,  &  M.  264.  ^  Wood,  V.  C,  Taylor  v  Taylor, 
23  L.  J. ,  Ch.  256,  *  38  &  39  Vic.  c.  91 ;  40  &  41  Vv^,  ^.  'i^^ . 

*  m&39  Vic.  c.  91,  §  7*  ^  Ibid.  I  a. 
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tiation  of  liiis  trade  maik  ia  made  a  cooditiim  pcecedeDt  to 
any  lemedj  agam^  infriiigeiDeiil^  And  Ibe  tnde  nark 
must  coDtam  &e  names  of  an  isdnridQal,  or  firm,  or  a  copj 
of  the  a^mftnrey  or  a  dislinctiTe  drrice,  mark,  beading 
labeL  or  ticket.'  And  trade  marks  which  bad  been  used 
before  the  Act,  if  special  and  distmctiwi^  might  be  now 
R^^itered  as  they  were,  in  oonfDzmitj  with  the  AcL 

UmuU  dkaracieristics  of  trmde  m&rk — ^Tbe  trade 
wsA  proteeted  bj  the  ^atute  is  ^ther  a  few  words  or  & 
deriee  or  ima^e,  and  these  are  either  affixed  to  the  ardcle 
sold  by  stamp  or  label,  or  in  some  way  adhering.^  The 
name  ^ected  as  a  trade  miok  need  not  be  that  of  the  tml 
proprietor.  When  the  name  h  that  of  a  natnral  snb&tance  ^ 
aod  is  descriptiYe  of  the  article,  it  soon  ceases  to  be  capable 
of  protection,  if  other  persons  produce  the  same  article  in 
tbe  same  way,  and  nobody  ia  longer  deceived  by  the  nse  of 
the  word-*  And  such  common  words  as  "  superior,  snper- 
fine,  nourishing "  "  A  Na  1/  and  such  like,  are  not  sufli- 
ciently  distinctive  to  ser\^e  the  purpose.*  Yet  a  word  from 
a  foreign  language  may  satisfy  Uie  purpose  of  being  dis- 
tinctive.* And  the  name  of  the  district  where  a  particular 
article  is  made  which  has  no  particular  conne^on  otherwise 
may  be  sufficiently  distinctive,  as  the  word  "Hilenfield" 
applied  to  starch  mada  there.'  And  even  initiak  with  a 
coronet,  or  circle,  or  device,  may  acq^uire  this  distinctive 
q^uality.* 

Trade  mark  part  of  goodwills — ^The  trade  mark  is 
assignable  and  transmissible  with  the  goodwill  of  the  busi- 
ness with  which  it  is  connected  f  and  passes  on  the  death 
of  the  registered  proprietor  to  his  personal  representative. 
And  for  all  practical  purposes  the  trade  mark  is  part  of  the 
goodwill,!** 

Trade  mark  u&uaBp  ftroUidUd  £y  M^MiMtiaii^ — ^While 
the  court  will  by  injunction  protect  the  registered  proprietor 
against  infringement,  it  must  appear,  that  the  circumstances 

1  3g  &  39  Vic.  c.  91,  §  1.  «  Ibid,  §  10.  »  SSnger  Co,  v 

Wilson,  2  Ch,  D.  4;^.  *  Ford  r  Foster,  K  R,  7  Ch.  611. 

*  Raggett  V  Findlater,  L.  K.,  17  E.|-  2S ;  HirBt  ir  Denham,  L,  B., 
14  Eq.  642.  «  Ford  p  Foster,  L,  R,  7  Ch.  611 ;  Cope  v  Evajw, 

L.  K,,  18  Eq.  138.  ^  Wotherspoon  x  Gurrie,  L.  IL,  5  H,  U  C. 

5im.         »  Be  Barrows,  5  Ch,  D.  3o:i  »  38  &  3S  Vic  c  91,  S  2. 

^  -fia//  r  Barrows,  4  De  G.,  J.  ^^  1^ 
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are  such  as  would  mislead  a  person  of  ordinary  care  and 
sagacity.^  And  the  remedy  is  practically  intrusted  to  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court.^ 

Offences  as  to  trade  marks, — ^The  imitation  of  a  trade 
mark  was  not  deemed  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  forgery  of  a 
document  or  writing,  and  so  is  not  indictable,  though  an 
indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  may  lie 
in  such  cases.*  But  now  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  forge  them, 
or  apply  such  forged  marks  to  goods.*  And  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove,  that  any  particular  person  was  intended  to 
be  defrauded.^ 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  protects  in  like  manner 
those  merchants  whose  marks  are  imitated,  and  enables 
persons  wrongfully  using  them  to  be  indictable  for  false 
pretences,  or  to  be  punished  in  a  summary  way  before 
justices  of  the  peace.®  To  sell  articles  with  a  forged  mark 
is  punishable  by  justices  with  a  fine,^  and  the  seller  is  bound 
to  give  information  where  he  procured  the  article.®  And 
a  person  selling  articles  with  a  trade  mark  is  deemed  to 
contract,  that  such  mark  is  genuine.®  And  the  same  if  an 
article  is  marked,  as  containing  a  particular  quantity. 

1  Singer  Co.  v  Wilson,  2  Ch.  D.  434.  »  33  &  39  yic.  c.  91  ; 

Rules,  §  42.        8  R.  v  Gloss,  D.  &  B.  460.  *  25  &  26  Vic.  c.  88. 

5  Ibid.  §  12.  6  25  &  26  \^c.  c.  88.  ^  Ibid.  §  4.  »  Ibid. 
§  6.          ^  Ibid.  §  19. 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE   TEXDEKCY   TO   VVBhlC   WORSHIP  AND   TUE   LAWS   AS   TO 
SUNDAY,   PROFANE  SWEAEING,   AND   WXTCHCRAFT. 

Tendenci/  to  piihlic  worship. — That  division  of  tlie 
law,  whicli  treats  of  the  security  of  public  ivordiip,  differs 
from  all  the  other  di visions  in  this,  that  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  civilisation  it  is  by  far  the  most  prominent.  The  laws 
of  the  Church  for  ages  absorbed  most  of  the  attention  of 
mankind,  and  subdued  most  of  the  details  of  daily  life  to 
absolute  obedience.  The  necessity  for  some  kind  of  public 
worship  touclies  on  obscurities  that  are  endless,  and  which 
can  neither  be  solved  nor  forgotten  ;  and  all  modes  of 
goveniment  at  first  lend  themselves  to  this  primary  instinct, 
and  the  ceremonies  it  demands.  The  minds  of  men  are 
overpowered  by  the  strengtli  of  the  attraction,  and  a  sense 
of  the  relative  disproportions  between  one  great  central 
thought  and  all  the  perplexing  minutiae  that  must  be  made 
subordinate  and  yet  harmonious.  Things  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral float  before  the  mind  of  barbarism  in  one  continuous 
haze  ;  and  no  clue  can  be  discerned  by  which  their  parts 
can  be  separated,  assorted  and  consolidated,  and  by  which 
the  bounds  of  jurisdiction  can  be  defined.  It  required  the 
experience  of  centuries  to  discover,  that  some  things,  how- 
ever desirable,  were  impossible;  that  many  more  of  the  i 
desirable  things  were  impracticable;  and  that  it  was  the^^ 
height  of  wisdom  to  relinquish  this  irritating  pursuit 
after  the  impossible  and  the  impracticable.  Men,  and  the 
liighest  faculties  of  men,  are  at  moat  only  capable  of  being 
moulded  to  a  very  small  extent  by  that  kind  of  influence 
whicli  laws  can  exercise;  and  yet  are  conscious  of  still 
Idj^'lier  and  deeper  influences  surrounding  ai\d  u^isi^^V^^x^^ 
eveij  one  of  them. 
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Emlesiastical  laws  mibject  to  amemlnient^The  main 
problems  which  lie  at  the  fotmdation  of  this  primary 
necessity  of  human  nature  for  some  kind  of  public  worship 
are  too  remote  and  at  the  same  time  too  important  to  require 
discussion  in  a  work  which  professes  to  treat  of  the  law. 
Law,  as  already  explained,  has  no  facilities  to  comprehend, 
and  can  supply  no  reasons  to  explain,  why  one  part  of 
human  nature  is  more  important  than  another,  or  why 
some  minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  gravitate  njore  or  less 
towards  one  fixed  idea — ^and  why  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  are  mixed  up  with  bodily  wants  and  cai6%  and 
their  correlative  springs  of  action  point  in  diverse  and  con- 
trary directions.  It  is  enough  for  the  law  to  know  and 
acknowledge,  that  men  liviug  together,  having  many  de- 
sires, appetites,  and  affections,  aU  seeking  gratification — 
all  jarring,  and  yet  inextricably  interwoven— are  somehow 
best  kept  tranquil  by  allowing  each  individual  so  to  act  as 
to  cause  the  least  possible  interference  with  his  neighbouJSi. 
But  ttis  was  far  from  being  the  first  notion  of  government. 
The  ecclesiastics  from  their  superior  learning,  having  the 
first  hold  on  all  the  high  offices  of  state,  and  forming 
their  o^vn  high  standard  of  perfection— having  a  vague 
idea  that  all  laws  must  be  divine  according  to  their  notions 
of  the  divine — sought,  without  much  consideration  of  what 
they  were  doing,  to  force  people  to  do  many  things  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  by  the  wTt>ng  means.  They  did  not  at 
first  see  the  essential  distinction  between  the  end  and  the 
means.  Some  objects  may  be  the  best  conceivable,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  person  must  or  can  or  ought 
to  be  forced  to  submit,  whether  he  will  or  no.  By  degrees 
it  is  discovered,  that  civil  laws  were  no  more  of  divine 
origin  than  thousands  of  other  things,  and  require  constant 
amendment;  and  tbelaw^s  ecclesiastical,  though  long  reluc- 
tantly preserved  from  the  reforming  hand  of  civilisation, 
are  found  also  to  require  precisely  the  same  treatment 
The  law,  by  whatever  name  called,  and  whencesoever 
derived,  cannot  make  men  perfect,  but  only  helps  them  to 
be  a  little  less  imperfect ;  and  as  law  is  nothing  without 
an  adequate  force  behind  it  to  compel,  and  yet  can  advance 
only  so  far  as  compulsion  is  possible,  it  was  inevitable^ 
that  a  vast  variety  of  mistakes  should  have  been  made 
misapplying  the  law  to  thln^^  \iiaX  c^m.  u^ei.N^'tNafe  ^^sri^ 
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OT  advanced  by  the  law,  though  they  may  often  be  hindered 
and  made  impracticable  by  its  aboi^ive  and  purposeless 
interference.  After  centnriea  of  experienqe  the  law  has 
wisely  retreated  from  moat  of  these  impossible  undertakinga. 
However  elevated  may  be  the  standard  of  life  known  to 
ecclesiastics,  it  is  found,  that  leaders  of  the  Church  have  no 
fTi^eater  inaiglit  into  the  art  of  governing  mem  than  others. 
Law  is  nothing  except  it  be  practical,  and  great  part  of  its 
efforts  must  be  expended  on  coarse  and  sordid  details,  and 
in  dealing  with  which  the  keen  edge  of  the  higher  morality 
and  piety  only  cuts  in  imlooked-for  directions.  The  great 
average  of  mankind  are  so  made  as  to  feel  sensibly  the 
importance  of  property  and  personal  security,  but  they 
cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  all  the  attractions  of  the 
unseeUj  the  remote,  and  the  future ;  and  they  will  not  by  any 
species  of  compulsion  be  bronght  nearer  to  these  distant 
attractions,  unless  on  the  condition  of  being  first  secured 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  pressing  temporal  wants,  and 
that  also  in  their  own  way.^ 

Laim  of  God  mul  Ckristkmity  as  part  of  the  law. — 
Though  the  laws  relating  to  public  worship  are  necessarily 
made  up  to  a  great  extent  of  mere  peculiarities  relating  to 
the  property,  modes  of  faith,  and  internal  government  of 
individual  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  im- 
mediately concern  only  about  half  of  the  population,  yet 
these  details  also  concern  the  other  half  indirectly,  because 
most  of  such  peculiarities  were  once  made  compulsory  on 
all,  and  in  many  respects  at  the  expense  of  all,  and  they 
still  react,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  rights   and 

^  "There  are  problems  in  human  nature  and  in  human  destiny 
whose  solution  is  beyond  this  world,  which  arc  Jinked  to  an  order 
of  things  imknown  to  the  visible  creation,  but  irrepresBiblj  torment 
tlie  minds  of  men,  and  which  they  are  absolutely  bent  upon  solving;. 
Tiie  solution  of  these  problems  with  the  creeds  and  dogmas  whicli 
contain,  or  at  leiist  profess  to  contain  it,  is  the  first  object  and  tliQ 
first  Bt)urce  of  religion/' — Guizot^  Civ,  Eur.  c.  5.  ^'  The  object  of  all 
the  public  worships  in  the  world  ia  tlie  same  ;  it  is  that  great  Eternal 
Being  who  created  everything." — Chest^^eld,  Letters,  Plittarch  said 
that  a  city  might  sooner  exist  without  house  or  land  than  a  state 
without  a  belief  in  the  goda. — Pint,  ad  CoktL  c,  31.  *VAll  religions 
owe  their  origin  or  acceptation  to  the  wish  of  the  human  heart  to 
supply  in  another  Htate  of  existence  the  deficiencies  of  this,  and  to 
carry  still  nearer  to  perfection  what  we  admire  in  o\ii  ^t^'SKs^  «»sw- 
dition," — W^  Wordiiworihj  2  roratcr'a  Lan^o^i^, 
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property  and  security  of  those  who  are  no  longer  under  the 
superintendetice  of  that  Church  which  first  shared  the  pos- 
session  of  the  reins  of  grovemnient.     It  is  thus  necessary 
to  state  somewhat   minutely  what  are  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  order  that  we  may  afterwards  more  ^M 
clearly  see,  how  the  same  practical  results  are  obtained,  ^M 
without  the  aid  of  such  laws,  by  that  other  half  of  the 
population  who  are  called  Nonconformists  or  Dissenters. 
But  before  proceeding  to  state  the  laws  of  the  Church,  there 
are  three  heads  of  law  which  ought  to  be  disposed  of,  be- 
cause they  were  ouce  constituent  parts  of  these  laws,  and 
owed  their  importance  to   the  position  first  assigned  to 
them  as  such,  though,  now  that  they  are  isolated,  thev 
maintain  their  ground  as  part  of  the  general  law  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  than  those  first  relied  upon.     These  are  the 
laws  relating  to  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath,  profane 
swearing,  and  witchcraft.     These  hiws  "vvere  once  treated  as 
essential  parts  of  Christianity,  which  again  was  long  deemed       ! 
part  of  the  law  of  England.     And  though  now  the  two 
former  of  these  heads  are  independent  of  the  laws  of  any  ^j 
one  Church,  they  are  nevertheless,  for  other  good  reasons,^B 
retained  in  our  law.     The  laws  of  witchcraft  also  were  long^^ 
treated  as  part  of  the  law  of  God,  though  they  are  now 
almost  altogether  obliterated,  and  it  is  only  necessar}'^  to^H 
notice  such  faint  traces  of  them  as  still  remain.  H 

Though  it  has  long  been  a  current  phrase,  that  Christianity 
h  part  of  the  law"  of  England,  it  has  already  been  shown 
how  that  doctrine  is  misleading,  and  wdiat  is  the  precise 
length  and  breadth  wliich  it  is  capable  of  rightly  assuming. 
It  has  been  shown,  that  Christianity  cannot  correctly  be 
stated  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  more  than  any  other  body  of 
doctrines,  whether  of  science,  morality,  or  other  bmnches  i 
of  human  knowledge,  which  are  often  taken  notice  of  in 
order  to  determine  some  issue  or  incidental  dispute  between 
man  and  man.  And  as  regards  the  offence  of  blasphemy 
and  the  laws  that  protect  us  against  it,  these  have  been  | 
fully  set  forth  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume.^ 

Profmmfion  of  the  sabbath  generalJy. — The  sabbath 

^  As  to  Clinstianity  being  part  of  the  law  of  England  it  Las  been 
nptly  obpervpfl  :    *^  Was  tlipre  ever  an  indictment  for  not  loving  our 
neidihnur  as  aiiraelves?''— Per  Bolfe^  B.,  2  CVcM  Robins,  2U    See 
i  yw,  aw.  (Fers.)  Ill, 
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viewed  as  denoting  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  has  apparently 
been  part  of  the  common  law  of  nearly  every  nation,  or  at 
least  there  has  been  some  division  of  time  somewhat  nearly 
coiTesponding  to  it.  Even  in  Pagan  times  there  was  an 
approach  to  it  in  the  number  of  recurring  festivals  in  honour 
of  strauge  gods  or  men.^  The  laws  prohibiting  common 
employments  on  that  day  were  long  deemed  part  of  the 
laws  of  God,  and  therefore  their  violation  was  usually  set 
down  as  an  act  of  the  grossest  impiety.  Our  own  statutes 
have  again  and  again  recognised  this  day  as  a  leading 
quahhcation  or  exception  to  nearly  every  manual  employ- 
ment. And  though  the  learned  have  differed  as  to  the 
chief  variation  from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
and  its  cause,  and  sometimes  have  speculated  as  to  how 
far  such  an  an-angemeut  of  time  is  a  law  of  human  nature 
rather  than  of  any  one  nation,  such  singular  unanimity 
shows,  that  if  we  had  not  inherited  i'rom  the  earliest  times  the 
practice  of  setting  apart  one  day  in  seven  for  the  exercises 
of  religion  and  the  liighest  morality,  we  must  have  been 
driven  to  invent  it.^     Our  earliest  statutes  abound  with 

^  The  AtbeniariB  had  festival  days,  which  ainounted  to  one-aixth 
part  of  the  year.  The  Ancient  Greeks  at  feasts  made  it  cfimpulsorj 
to  sing  liyiiins  to  the  g-ods. — Aiken,  b.  xiv.  c.  24,  The  Eumfl.n 
jiontillB  had  similar  diflictdties  to  those  of  the  modems  In  solving 
what  kind  of  work  was  to  be  allowed  during  t\i^  ferim  puhlkf^.- 
MacroK  I.  c.  And  see  1%.  2,  \%  2,  Marcus  Antoninus  increased 
the  working  days  to  230 j  the  rest  being  holidays.— Oi/^im^.  M,  Ani. 
Phil.  i\  10.  The  Incus  ordered  three  holidays  every  month  for 
diversion  witli  gtimes,  —  Cowt.  of  JncaSf  b.  vi,  c.  36,  In  China, 
though  tliere  are  no  Sundays,  yet  there  are  so  inaTiy  holidays  that 
tlie  result  is  mucli  the  eame.  —  I  Grai/s  Vhina^  260.  The  French 
Niitianal  Conventiun,  in  1792  aboUslied  Sunday,  and  made  divisions 
of  time  into  ten  day.s,  one  being  for  rest.  The  Eew  arrangement 
];isted  twelve  ye^rs,  when  Napoleon,  in  1805,  restored  the  Gregorian 
Calendar. 

^  Baxter  thought  that  one  day  in  seven,  or  thereabouts,  for  rest, 
was  abnoHt  a  law  of  nature  — 19  Baxtet'^s  Worku^  187.  **  If  keeping 
holy  the  seventli  day  were  only  a  hiiiimn  institution,  it  would  be  the 
bpst  method  tliat  conhl  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polishing  and 
civilizing  of  mankind." — Adduon^  Sped.  No.  112.  Whether  a 
division  of  time  into  seven  days  had  reference  to  the  revolutions 
of  the  moon  or  to  the  seven  planets,  recognised  in  ancient  astronomy, 
has  perplexed  the  learned  for  many  ages.— 1  Tmjhyr^s  Nat  Hist 
292 ;  1  BumboicTs  JiesearcL  Amer.  284.  But  it  was  nut  a  universal 
institution,  being  nnknowri  to  the  Greeks  and  Pltmrianfl,  and  Waw^ 
adopted  from  Egypt  by  ihe  Komana  oii\y  m  \\\^  ^^,Qt^vt\^  ^.<ixvVi3cr5 . — 
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notices,  prpcepts,  admoEitioBS,  and  penalties,  intended  to 
secure,  on  the  pai't  of  the  whole  population,  tliis  weekly 
exercise  of  at  the  least  the  forms  of  pietv*  And  yet  while 
many  of  these  enactments  still  exist,  they  ai'e  enforced  in 
modern  times  rather  out  of  a  profound  persuasion  that  the 
pubMc  health  is  their  sufficient  justification.  Hence  a 
moderate  degree  of  corapolsion  is  used  to  secure  to  all  one 
day  of  rest  out  of  every  seven.  It  is  no  longer,  however, 
a  merely  ecclesiastical  law,  though  it  is  still  essentially  an 
ecclesiastical  custcnn  and  enters  into  the  ritual  of  every 
sect.  The  varied  employments  still  subjected  to  restrictions 
require,  however,  to  be  singled  out  under  a  few  separate 
heads,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  how  far  the  law  inter- 
feres by  way  of  compulsion,  or  rather  in  defence  of  those 
inclined  to  join  in  this  one  practice. 

Earl^  English  fmtg  relating  to  Sumlay. — Laws  pro- 
hibiting labour  on  Sunday  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in 
all  Christian  countries  at  an  early  date  after  the  Christian 
era.  The  Anglo-Saxons  punished  a  master  who  ordered 
his  servant  to  do  servile  work  on  Sunday  with  a  fine.^ 
And  if  a  slave  was  ordered  to  work  on  that  day,  he  was 
said  to  have  thereby  become  a  freeman.*  They  counted 
the  Sabbath  from  Saturday  evening  at  sunset  to  sunset, 
but  a  little  lat^r  it  was  extended  from  3  p.m,  Saturday 

Potter'n  Or,  Ant.  b,  ii,  c.  2G,  The  JapjiDese  and  Poljnesiaiis  are 
also  unacquainted  with  it  at  this  day. — 1  Davis ^  Chin,  c.  18. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  included  rest  for  beasts  and  servants  as  well 
as  for  mastera. — Ej^od,  xsiii,  12  ;  sx.  10;  Deut  v.  14.  The  learned 
have  interpreted  the  punishments  for  breach  of  the  Sabbath  rest  as 
confined  to  public  and  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  law.^iV^uwii. 
jv.  32 ;  M\chaelhy  §  249.  And  it  is  not  easily  settled  whelljer  the 
ancient  Jews  considered  it  iis  a  day  of  recreation  or  not — Jhid.  ; 
1  MilmaTij  Jetf^^  113.  CoNBTANTiKE  ordained,  that  the  people  should 
rest  on  Snhbalh  in  towns,  but  thought  that  in  the  country  the  time 
could  not  be  e^ipared. — 3Ioni€sq,  h.  xxiv.  c.  23.  And  the  Theodosian 
and  JuHtinian  Codes  prohibited  pports  and  public  shows  on  Sunday : 
— Cod.  Tlteod.  b.  xv.  tit.  5  ;  €W.  b.  iii.  tit.  12  ;  and  all  secular  employ- 
mentSj  except  works  of  necessity,  and  charity,  and  harvest  work.— 
Chd,  JmL  iii,  12.  The  eurly  Cliristians  regarded  it  as  a  day  o£ 
rejoicing,  and  to  fast  was  unlaw^ful. — Bp,  Lincoln  on  Tertull.  388 ; 
L,  King^s  Prim.  Ch,  And  it  was  afterwards  said,  that,  while  Sunday 
was  kept  in  the  Western  Church  as  a  fast,  it  was  kept  in  the  Eastern 
Church  as  a  feast. — Bing.  Chr.  Antiq.  b.  ix.  c.  3. 

»  Le^.    Withr.;    Le^.'  Cnut.  «  Ines  Eccl.  L.,  A,D.   693; 

Wjghtjid*B  Dooms,  a.d.  6%. 
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till  break  of  day  on  Monday,^  The  same  laws  also 
prohibited  actioos  or  public  executions  and  arrests  on  that 
day  ;  also  marketiugs  and  purchasea,  huntings,  and  worldly 
T^orks/  Yet  there  was  always  something  vague  in  the 
object  of  these  laws— whether  it  was  for  recreation  or  aus- 
terity. In  1359  Sunday  was  a  day  of  fairs,  and  feasting, 
and  fightinjjf,  in  at  least  some  places ;  and  so  it  long  con- 
tinued.^ Pairs  and  inaiketa  w^ere  definitely  prohibited  by 
a  statute  of  Henry  VI.  to  be  held  on  Sundays  or  festivals, 
and  that  statute  is  still  in  force.*  A  statute  of  Edward  VI. 
forbade  working  on  Sundays,  but  excepted  hai-vest  workers, 
labourers,  and  fishermen,^  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  a 
chief  justice  was  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  contrary 
to  law  to  enforce  Sunday  austerity.®  And  at  that  date 
plays  used  to  be  performed  in  theatres  on  Smidays/  The 
canons  of  1603  (c.  13)  ordered  all  persons  to  keep  the 
Lord*s  Day,  and  therein  followed  the  statute  of  Edward  YI. 
Next  James  L  and  Charles  I.^the  latter  at  the  instigation 
of  Laud— issued  dechirations  forbidding  persons  wdio 
wished  to  enjoy  the  usual  sports  on  that  day  from  being 
disturbed,®  the  opinion  being,  that  the  Puritans  were  over 
strict,  and  alienated  the  people,  leaving  them  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  Jesuits  and  Papists,*    The  statute  of  Charles  I, 


1  Leg,  Edgar,  c,  5 ;  Edw.  Conf.  Leg,  c.  3  ;  Leg.  Cnut,  c,  14. 

a  Atheist  leg.  a  24;  Cntit,  leg,  c,  16;  a.d.  1017.  The  civiUaw 
and  EiiBtem  Code  all  treated  general  work  od  tliat  day  as  unlawful, 
In  it  with  a  vag-ue  exception  m  favour  of  agriculture.  The  Bur- 
j^aindianHj  the  Alatiians,  the  Bavarians,  Frisians,  Franks,  all  had 
like  lawBj  and  punished  their  infraction  with  scourging  or  fine. 

a  1  Young's  Whitby,  411. 

*  27  Hen.  VI,  c.  5,  Since  1833  all  elections  of  vestnes  and  oorpora- 
lion  officers  and  public  companies  must  take  place  either  before  or 
nfter  Sunday,  if  hy  any  authority  they  had  been  appointed  for  that 
day.— 3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  31. 

In  Scotland  the  first  statute  was  1503^  c.  83.,  prohibiting  markets 
and  fairs  on  holidays.  The  Presbyteries  were  ordained  under  tlie 
act  1693^  c.  40,  to  appoint  searchers  ur  infortners  of  these  offences. 
It  was  decided  in  1837,  that  the  statute  1579,  c.  70,  which  prohibited 
U'iing  of  handy  labour  and  working,  prohibited  shaving  of  people  in 
ftliops  on  Sundays. — Philip  v  Innes^  2  8k  t&  MeL.  645.  That  statute 
in  held  to  prohibit  all  shops  being  open  for  selling  goods. — Bute  t? 
Moore,  43  Sc.  Jtir.  65. 

s  5  &  6  Ed,  VI.  c.  3.      6  1  Neale's  Piir.  451,        ^  Collier,  Introd. 
Northeote  (Shiikap.  Soo.)  14  ;  Disraeli,  Jas.  I.  Ub.      *  \'£lWA^^'^^ 
2  Nede'ir  Pur,  105  (etl  1B22)  j  2  KiibLw.  l^S.        ^  ^^M\\e,x,^a^, 
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still  in  force,  while  allouing  lawful  garner  or  May-poles,  I 
and  morris  dancing,  out  of  people's  own  parishes,  at  the 
same  time  forbade  the  unlawful  sports  of  bear  and  bull 
baiting,  and  plays  within  one's  own  parish,^  The  Long 
Parliament  in  1643  ordered  the  declaration  of  James  I.  to 
he  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  Cheapside.  The 
Puritan  ordinance  in  1644  pmhibited  persons  from  selling 
goods  or  carrying  burdens  or  doiug  any  worldly  labour  on 
that  day,  under  penalties.  Persons  above  fourteen  wrestling, 
shooting,  or  masking  incurred  a  penalty  of  five  shillings ; 
and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  offending  children,  one 
shilling.  Yet  dressing  of  meat  in  inns,  and  crying  milk 
between  certain  hours  were  excepted  from  punishment.^ 

General U'ork and senimf  of  tfoods— -The  older  statutes 
being  repealed,  the  modern  law  is  still  represented  by  the 
statutes  of  Charles  I.  and  Chai-les  IL^  By  the  statute  of 
Charles  IL  in  1676  no  tradesman,  artificer,  workman, 
labourer,  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall  do  or  exercise 
any  worldly  labour,  business,  or  work  of  "their  ordinary 
callings  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  or  any  part  thereof;  works 
of  necessity  and  charity  only  excepted  Any  person  above 
fourteen  is  liable  to  a  penalty  for  such  offence.  And  no 
one  is  to  publicly  cry,  show  forth,  or  expose  to  sale  any 
wares,  fruit,  or  any  goods  whatsoever  on  that  day.  Nor 
were  waggoners,  drovers,  or  butchers  to  travel  But 
nothing  was  to  prohibit  the  dressing  uf  meat  in  families, 
in  inns,  cookshoi»s,  and  victualling  houses  for  such  as 
otherwise  could,  not  be  provided  ;  nor  to  prohibit  the  sell- 
ing of  milk  in  certain  hours.  And  all  offences  were  to  be 
prosecuted  within  ten  days.^  The  interpretation  of  this 
Act  has  often  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  courts,  for  the 
exception  of  works  of  necessity  and  charity  gave  a  handle 
to  get  rid  of  the  enactments.  And  the  other  difficulty 
lay  in  distinguishing  what  were  works  of  one's  ordinary 
calling. 

Wori  of  one's  ordinary  eaUing. — It  was  decided  more 
than  a  century  ago,  that  the  work  of  bakers  was  one  of 
necessity.  Hence  a  baker  who  baked  puddings,  and  pies, 
and  pastry  for  customers  was  held  to  be  not  punishable 
by  the  Act,  because  this  might  well  be  deemed  an  act  of 

J  J  Ch,  I  c.  1.  ^  Scobell,  Ordin.  $8.  ^  3  Ch.  I.  c. 

29  Ch  II  0.1.        *  ?9Ch.U.  c.l. 
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necessity  and  charity;  or  at  least  a  baker's  shop  was  a 
cook's  shop  and  expressly  excepted.  As  Lord  Mansfield 
saidj  the  Sabbath  would  be  mnch  more  generally  ob.^erved 
by  a  baker  staying  at  home  to  bake  the  dinners  of  a  number 
of  families  than  by  those  families  staying  at  home  to  dresa 
their  own  dinners,^  And  when  a  baker  was  prase cuted 
for  baking  an  apple-pie  on  Sunday  for  one  of  hia  ous* 
tomers,  I^ord  Kenyon  baklly  declared  he  would  construe  a 
statute  like  this  equitably  ;  and  as  people  must  be  fed  on 
Sunday  as  weU  as  other  days,  and  though  only  cook-shops 
were  expressly  excepted,  baker's  shops  were  equally  im- 
plied in  the  exception  also.^  These  cases  thus  set  the 
example  of  construing  liberally  this  act  in  favour  of  free- 
dom from  the  prohibitions.  And  the  legislature  had  to 
interpose  in  1794  and  put  down  this  baking  of  pies  and 
puddings.^  At  last  the  modern  Bread  Acts  practically 
superceded  the  act  of  1704,  and  repeated  more  definitely  the 
prohibition  against  baking  or  selling  bread  on  Sundays  and 
against  baking  pies  and  puddings  for  anybody  on  any  pre- 
textj  except  between  9  a.m.  and  1,30  p.m.;  and  except  so 
far  as  to  prepare  for  baking  on  Monday.*  And  this  is  the 
footing  on  which  the  law  still  remains  as  regards  bakers. 

Moreover,  the  act  did  not  prohibit  labour,  business,  or 
work  of  every  description,  but  only  restrained  a  few  people 
exercising  their  "  ordinary  calling ; "  and  hence  if  a 
farmer  hired  a  labourer  on  the  8abbath  day,  or  one  not  a 
horse-dealer  sold  a  horse  by  private  contract,  this  was 
deemed  a  mere  occasional  act,  and  not  part  of  the  "  ordi- 
nary caning/'  ^  So  the  statute  was  held  not  to  apply 
to  the  business  of  an  attorney;®  or  to  the  business  of  a 
farmer,  even  though  he  worked  himself  occasionally  as  a 
labourer.  '^  Nor  did  the  statute  apply  to  any  exceptional 
work  not  within  the  scope  of  one's  ordinary  calling,  as  in 
case  of  lia}  making  to  take  advantage  of  the  weather  ;  ®  or 
the  giving  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  *  or  the  hiring  of  a  servant ;  ^** 

I  1  R.  «  Cox,  2  Burn  785.  ^  R.  v  Younger,  5  T.  R.  449. 

■  3  34  Geo.  111.  c.  61.       *  B  Geo.  lY.  c.  106,  §  16  ;  6  &  7  WilU  IV. 
I         c.  37,  §  14.     PtTiultv  UX,  find  double  on  second  offence,  &c. 

I  »  K.  u  Wliitnasli,  ^7  B,  &  C.  596  ;  Bloxame  v  Williams,  3  B.  &  C. 

I  232  ;  Fennell  v  Riiiier,  r>  B.  &  C.  406 ;  Smitli  v  Sparrow,  4  Bing.  86. 

I  6  Peaf  e  v  Dickens,  1  C  x\L  R.  422.       ^  K  v  Cleworih,  4  B.  &  S.  927. 

■  »  R.  t?  fcjilvester,  33  L.  J.,  M.  C.  29.       ^  Begbie  v  Levy,  I  Cv.  &  X ,  V^^, 
m  10  R,  V  WbitnasJj,  7  B.  &  U  5'JG  j  :K(j:toii  tJ  li?o\\ft\\,  \U.?a.^^.  ^^' 
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or  the  enlistment  af  a  soldier; ^  or  the  carrying  of  pas- 
senj^ers  in  a  stage  coach.*  In  later  times  the  Factory] 
Act  absolutely  prohibits  the  employment  of  a  child,  youn*? 
person,  or  woman  in  a  factory  or  workshop  on  Sunday.^ 
And  the  employment  of  women,  young  pei-sons,  and  chil- 
dfen  in  mines  on  Sunday  is  absolutely  prohibited."* 

The  courts  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  howeTer 
many  illegal  acts  were  done  in  the  course  of  the  Sunday,  as, 
for  example,  in  trading  on  that  day,  yet  only  one  penalty 
could  be  recovered,*  For,  as  Lord  Manstield  said,  if  a 
tailor  sew  on  the  Lord's  Day,  it  is  not  to  be  treated  as  if 
every  stitch  he  takes  is  a  separate  oU'ence.^  And  though 
an  alternative  punishment  was  the  putting  of  the  offender 
in  the  stocks,^  all  commitments  must  now  be  to  the  house 
of  correction  or  the  common  gaol.^ 

Though,  however,  the  statute  of  1676  has  not  been 
repealed,  yet  the  enforcement  of  it  is  no  longer  left  open 
to  the  indiscriminate  zeal  of  every  informer.  The  consent 
of  the  chief  officer  of  police  or  of  two  justices  is  uow 
required^  before  a  private  prosecutor  can  institute  proceed- 
ings.^ And  hence  care  is  taken  that  no  real  public  incon- 
venience  is  caused  by  interfering  with  the  customs  and 
wants  of  the  poorest  fellow-citizens.*'* 

TraveUing  on  Sumlaj/.  —  In  1627  a  statute  of 
Charles  L  had  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  20s.  all 
carriers  and  waggoners  from  travelling  on  Sunday.**  The 
statute  of  1676  went  further  and  prohibited  generally 
all  persons  regularly  travelling  on  Sunday  except  for  a 
cause  to  be  allowed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace.^^  Hackney 
coaches  were  by  statutes  of  William  III  and  Anne  also 

1  Wolton  V  Gavin,  16  Q,  B.  4S,  ^  Sandiman  r  Breach,  7  B.  & 

C.  96,  »  41  Vic.  c  16,  §  21.     A  sh'ght  ejcception  is  made  for 

Jewish  factories.— Ibid  §  51.  -^  35  ^  36  Vic  c,  76,  §  12. 

*  Cripps  0  DurdeD,  Cowp.  643.  ^  Ibid,  ^  K  v  Barton, 

12  Q.  B.  389;  13  Q.  B.  393.  «  11  &  12  Vic.  c.  43,  §§  19,  21. 

See  2  Pat  Com,  (Pera,)  283.         »  34  &  35  Vjc.  c.  87. 

**>  Lord  Chelmsford  said,  tliat  the  Sunday  Act  of  Cliarles  IL  had 
been  made  null  by  the  courts  holding'j  that  keeping  open  a  shop 
was  neither  exposing  to  sale  nor  selling,  and  by  holding  that  only 
one  penalty  could  be  recovered  for  one  day. — 157  Pari  JJeh.  (3)  443. 
Yet  though  the  subject  had  been  investigated  by  three  committees 
at  great  length  in  1832,  1847,  1850,  no  amending  act  could  be 
carried  in  Parliament. 
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prohibited  from  plying  on  Sunday  under  a  penalty  of  6/.^ 
But  in  1831  the  prohibition  to  ply  on  Sundays  was  re- 
pealed as  to  metropolitaa  hackney  carriages;-  and  as  to 
all  hackney  coaches  in  1867.  And  the  courts  also  held, 
that  though  the  statute  of  1676  applied  to  waggons  and 
stage-vans,  yet  it  did  not  apply  to  stage-coaches.^  When 
railways  were  authorised  by  statutes,  there  was  nothing 
expressly  provided  so  as  to  prevent  them  being  used  on 
Sundays.  And  if  a  railway  company  give  a  ticket  for 
left  luggage,  undertaking  to  deliver  it  up  on  request  and 
do  not  except  Sunday,  they  will  he  liable  for  not  having 
their  othce  open  on  that  day>  And  no  statutory  prohihi- 
tion  ever  extended  so  far  as  to  prevent  persons  using  their 
own  vehicles,  at  least  since  the  legislation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. And  where  a  canal  company  made  a  byelaw 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  canal  on  Sunday,  and  drew  a 
chain  across  the  canal  to  prevent  the  pnbhc  travelUng  on 
that  day,  such  byelaw  was  held  altogether  void.'^ 

Sports  and  games  on  Smida/i/s.  —  The  statute  of 
Charles  I.  prohibited  only  bear-baitings  and  bull- baitings, 
common  plays,  or  luikwful  sports  on  Sundays,  and  these 
had  a  detiiiite  and  limited  meaning.  As  regards  theatres, 
these  being  all  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  can 
dictate  tlieir  own  coiiditions,  performances  are  prohibited 
on  Sundays  and  certain  other  daya^  The  pursuit  of  game 
on  Sundays  is  now  expressly  regulated  by  statute,  A 
penalty  of  bl.  is  imposed  on  all  persons  who  on  Sundays 
or  Christmas  day  either  kill  or  take  game,  or  use  dogs, 
nets,  or  guns,  or  other  engines  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
or  taking  them.^  And  setting  a  snare  on  Saturday  night 
which  remains  in  catching  order  on  Sunday  is  an  ofience 
within  this  enactment.^    This  prohibition,  however,  applies 


M  .Si  2  Will,  IV.  c.  22  ;  3  Will.  IV.  c.  19  ;  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  31 ; 
(5  &  G  W  &  M.  c.  22,  §  18 ;  9  Anne,  c.  17  j  repealed  in  1867). 

M  &  2  Will  IV,  c.  22,  §  37.  »  Sandiman  v  Breach,  7  B.  & 

C-  96  J  K.  r  Midilletoii,  ii  B.  &  C.  164        *  Stallard  t?  G.  W.  li.  Co., 
2  B.  &  b.  419. 

5  Calder  v  PilHng,  14  M.  &  W.  76.  The  regular  travelling  of 
stage  coaches  and  waggons  began  about  1770. — 2  Up.  Watson^ » 
Life,  113. 

«  6  &  7  Vic,  c.  68.  §  9,— See  ante,  309.  "^  \  ^-\^<^^^;Si ,  ^t.. 

32^  §  a  «  Allen  V  Thompagn,  L.  E.,  t>  Q.  B.  ^'i^ 


only  to  gkme  strictly  so  called,  and  does  aot  affect  rabbits 
and  snipe  and  other  birds  of  less  degree.  With  regard  to 
fishing  on  Sundays,  the  statntes  are  not  so  stringenL  For 
while  persons  are  prohibited  from  fishing  for  salmon  on 
Snnday  with  nets  or  engines,  those  who  angle  only  for 
snch  fish  are  not  so  prohibited.*  And  as  to  other  fish, 
there  is  no  prohibition  whatever  as  to  the  means  or  the 
kind  of  fisli  caught  on  that  day. 

Legal  hitsiness  on  Smiday, — It  was  also  a  very  ancient 
regulation  that  no  legal  business  should  be  transacted  on 
Sunday.  According  to  the  old  Roraan  law  no  juridical 
bnsine^ss  was  done  on  festivals.^  And  Constantine  ex- 
tended the  rule  to  the  Christian  Sunday,  peremptorily 
forbidding  the  hearing  of  causes  on  that  day.*  And  yet 
an  exception  was  made  as  t-o  flagrant  crimes,  such  as  those 
of  the  I  saurian  pirates,  &o  as  to  preserve  innocent  men 
from  wicked  desi^ms.*  And  Yalentinian  made  a  further 
law  that  all  arrests  for  debt  on  that  day  should  be  pro- 
hibited.* And  a  long-forgotten  law  of  Honorins  made  it 
the  special  duty  of  judges  on  that  day  to  visit  the  prisons 
and  see  that  no  prisoner  was  without  food  or  even  a  bath.* 
Under  King  Childebert  of  France  in  549  the  Fifth  Council 
of  Orleans  made  a  like  decree.'  Lord  Mansfield  said  that 
anciently  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit  on  Sunday.  But  the 
early  Christian  judges  purposely  sat  on  that  day,  in  order  to 
show  their  opposition  to  the  heathens,  who  superstitiously 
observed  some  days  as  lucky,  and  others  as  ominous  and 
unlucky,  and  also  in  order  to  enable  plaintiffs  to  come  to 
their  courts  in  preference  to  the  heathen  courts.  Then 
after  the  sixth  century  canons  of  the  Church  gratiually 
introduced  a  contrary  practice.  These  canons  were  adopted 
and  ratified  by  Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  and  carried  the 
prohibition  too  far ;  and  then  again  statntes  began  to  relax 
such  prohibition  in  some  points.^  It  was  therefore  treated 
as  part  of  the  common  law,  that  no  courts  shall  sit  and 
no  judicial  acts  be  done  on  Sunday.® 

The  Sunday  Act  of  1076  confirmed  the  like  practice  in 
England,  by  enacting  that  no  process  or  judgment  of  a 

1  24  &  25  Vic.  c.  109,  §  2L  «  Dig.  2,  12  de  ferirs.  »  Cod. 

Theod.  2,  8,  *  Ibid,  y,  35.  ^  Ibid.  8,  8.  ^  Ibid.  9,  3. 

^  Cone,  Aarel  Y,  c.  20.  «  3  M.  I.  c.  61 ;  Mirror,  c.  6,  §  1  ; 

S  InsL  26t    .     »  Sw  ann  v  Browne,  %  B\m,  V'owSi. 
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court  of  law  in  civfl  matters  can  be  served  or  made  on 
Sunday,  beinjn^  altogether  void  ;  and  the  person  serving  or 
executing  snch  process  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages.''^ 
And  hence  during  the  time  when  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  in  universal  use,  the  debtor  was  always  entitled  lo 
walk  abroad  on  Sunday  secure  from  all  molestation  from 
bailiffs.  But  in  cases  of  treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  there  was  an  express  exception  in  the  above  statute. 
And  this  exception  is  still  the  law,  and  it  has  been  carried 
further,  for  now,  In  all  criminal  proceedings  whatsoever 
relating  to  any  oifence,  inchiding  misdemeanour,  a  justice's 
warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  witli  crime  may  be 
issued  and  executed  on  Sunday,^  On  the  other  hand,  even 
a  commitment  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine,  or  penalty,  or  rate 
cannot  be  executed  on  a  Sunday,  these  being  civil  process.^ 
When  bills  of  exchange  fall  due  on  Sunday,  any  of  the 
required  acts  may  with  regard  to  these  he  legally  done  the  day 
after,  and  sometimes  must  be  done  the  day  before ;  and  the 
same  rule  has  been  extended  to  Christmas  day  and  Good 
Friday  and  Bank  holidays/  The  modern  practice  of  courts 
is  still  based  on  the  Act  of  1G76.  Writs  in  actions  can 
neither  be  issued  nor  served,  nor  returned,  on  Sundays ;  so 
with  writs  of  execution,  attachments,  and  subpoenas  to 
witnesses,  and  affidavits.  And  when  the  time  limited  for 
doing  any  act  in  compliance  with  rules  of  court  expires  on 
Sunday,  the  thiog  can  be  legally  done  on  the  following 
day.^ 

Hansen  of  e^itertmnment  ami  dehafing  soeieties  on 
Snuflaf/. — Tliougli  there  is  no  general  law  prohibiting 
pubHc  meetings  being  held  on  Sunday,  yet  a  qualification 
was  introduced  in  1781,  as  to  two  kinds  of  societies  and 
meetings.  Houses,  and  roomvS,  and  places  used  for  public 
entertainment  or  amusement,   or  for  public   debating  on 

1  29  Ch.  IL  c.  7,  §  6.  «  11  &  12  Vic.  c.  42,  §  4.  ^  Exp. 

Egginton,  2  E.  &  B.  717. 

*'7&  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  15  ;  m  &  40  Geo.  IIT.  c.  42  ;  34  &  35  Vio. 
c.  17  ;  89  &  40  Vic.  c  36,  §  8  ;  38  &  39  Vic.  e.  13.  On  one  oo- 
cfision  Lord  Man^^fikld  Bflin  be  would  ^it  on  Gnod  Friday  for  tlie 
trial  of  caiiwe,^,  CumiBel  protcBted  and  would  not  attend  ;  where- 
upon the  judg-e  allowed  the  solicitors  to  conduct  the  cases,  Skrjbant 
lUvY  told  the  judgCj  that  there  hud  been  no  precedent  for  such  a 
sittiuig  pince  the  time  of  PontiiiJ?  Pilate.—l  Crabb  Ilobiu%.DluT>j  ^T^^. 

5  Jud,  Act,  Oi-dera  of  Cotirtj  57. 
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any  subject  whatsoever  on  any  part  of  Sunday,  are  deemed 
disorderly  houses  or  places,  if  people  are  admitted  to  them 
by  payraent  of  money  or  by  tickets  sold  for  money.  And 
the  keeper  of  the  house  was  made  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
200^,  for  each  day  of  the  offence  ;  and  smaller  penalties 
were  declared  against  the  manager  or  chairman,  the  door- 
keeper, or  the  person  advertising  such  amusement^  Any 
person  acting  as  master  is  deemed  the  keeper,  though  not 
the  real  owner  or  occupier,  and  if  several  so  act,  each  is 
liable.  And  if  people,  without  payment  at  the  door,  are 
admitted,  but  pay  greater  than  usual  prices  for  refresh- 
ments when  within,  this  is  deemed  admission  by  payment 
And  if  subscribers  or  contributors  at  their  expense  allow 
people  to  enter  with  their  tickets,  this  is  deemed  also  equi- 
valent to  admission  on  payment  of  money.^  And  even  to 
advertise  such  places  of  meeting  is  punishable  with  a  ^ 
penalty  of  50/.^  These  penalties  may,  however,  be  re- 
mitted by  a  secretary  of  state.*  In  one  case  a  body  called 
Itecreative  Eeligionists,  who  were  duly  certitied  under  a 
late  statute/  kept  a  place  of  meeting  for  lectures,  sermons, 
and  sacred  music,  but  this  was  held  not  a  place  of  public 
entertainment  or  amusement,  and  so  no  penalty  was  in- 
curred.® On  the  other  hand,  an  aquarium,  where  the  public 
are  admitted  on  payment  to  see  live  fish  in  tanks  and  hear 
music  and  see  stuffed  animals  and  cmiosities,  has  been 

^  21  Geo.  in.  c.  49,  §  1.  »  Ibid,  §  9L  »  Ibid.  §  3. 

*  38  &  39  Vic.  c.  80.  *  18  &  19  Vic.  c,  8L 

s  Baxter  t?  Langley,  L.  R.,  4  C,  F.  21.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  this  act  was  the  popularity  of  two  Doted  establiahuients  in  London 
which  were  uacd  on  Sundays^  and  aduiissioii  money  charged.  One 
was  Carlisle  House,  a  pronieniide  for  profligate  people  meeting. 
Another  wag  a  Sundaj^  dehating  society,  where  apa^t^age  of  Scripttir** 
was  selected,  and  ladies  and  geiitleineia  in  turn  debated  and  stated 
doubts  and  difliculties  tlicreon,  said  to  be  in  the  manner  of  sceptics. 
— Hodgson's  Li/>  of  Bp.  Forteam^  7L  The  bill  wus  opposed  on  the 
groimd  that  religion  was  good  for  nothing  if  it  did  not  bear  dis- 
cussion ;  yet  it  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.— 22  Pari,  Hist. 
267.  A  Bls>HOP  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  Li>rd  Thurlow,  L.  C, 
Lord  Mansfield^  C.  J.,  and  Skinner,  C,  B.,  revised  this  bill  Yet  it 
was  thought  at  tlie  time  to  be  an  arbitrary,  pnrtial,  and  unwise 
measure. — Ann.  Beg,  1781,  p.  147.  A  constable  arrested  L-  Harcourt, 
L.  G,y  fortraveiling  on  Sunday  during  church  hoars  ;  and  the  head  of 
the  law  was  obliged  to  draw  up  at  tlie  nearest  church  and  join  in 
divine  aervice  before  he  resuuiedYvv^pui^^^. 
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deemed  a  place  of  entcrtamment  and  amusement  withia 
the  TOeaDing  of  this  Act.^ 

Before  the  statute  which  gave  power  to  a  secretai^'  of 
state  to  remit  the  tines  under  this  statute,  an  abuse  existed 
of  an  infornier  suing  and  then  returning  the  fines  in  order 
to  prevent  future  informers  doing  the  same  thing;  but  this 
practice  the  court  defeated  by  treating  the  first  judgment 
as  obtained  by  covin  and  coUusiort^ 

Opemng  qf  public  houMS  on  Sundaj/. — One  impor- 
tant and  prominent  part  of  Sunday  legislation  refers  to  the 
opening  of  public  houses  and  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  this  has  been  regnkted  by  the  legisla- 
tui-e  by  special  Acts  from  the  time  of  Edward  VL  The 
latest  revised  enactment  was  in  1874  By  that  Act  these 
houses  within  the  metropolitan  district,  or  four  miles  from 
Charing-cross,  must  be  closed  all  Sunday  morning  until 
1  o'clock  p.m.  and  then  again  at  11  o'clock  p.m.  In  the 
rest  of  England  and  Wales  the  houses  must  be  closed  till 
half-past  12  p,m,  on  Sundays  and  then  again  at  10  p,m.^ 
Besides  these  hours  of  closing  there  is  a  fuither  time  of 
closing  which  applies  to  all  the  licensed  honses  wherever 
situated,  namely,  during  afternoon  service,  that  is  to  say, 
between  half- past  2  pju.  or  3  p,m.  and  6  p.m.  respectively, 
according  as  the  first  closing  period  ends  at  half-past  12 
or  1*'*  Whoever  opens  his  licensed  house  on  Sundays 
during  the  above  closing  hours  incurs  a  penalty  of  lU/., 
and  on  a  second  offence  a  penalty  of  20^.^  It  is  true  that 
an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  bond  fide  traveUei^,  who 
are  at  all  times  entitled  to  admittance  and  refreshment  ;  ^ 
and  railway  station  refreshment  bars  are  not  restricted, 
provided  travellers  arriving  or  departing  by  train  seek  re- 
fjeshment."  But  otlier  persons,  not  travellers,  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  40^.  if  found  within  licensed  houses  during  these 
prohibited  hours  without  any  lawful  excuse.^  Moreover, 
freshment  houses  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  not  sold 
must  be  closed  on  Sundays  till  4  a,nL'* 

I  Terry  v  Brigliton  Aq.  Co.  L.  K,  10  Q.  B.  306?  Warner  v 
Brighton  Aq.  Co.  L.  K.,  10  Excli.  *291.  ^  GirdlcBtoiie  v  BrigliUm 
Aq.  Co.,  3  Exch.  D.  1:17.  ^  37  &  38  Vic.  c.  49,  §  3,  *  Jhid. 

&  Ibid.  §  9.         6  Ibid.  §  10,        7  Ibid.  ;  Peiiche  p  Cohnaii,  L,  R, 
1  C.  P.  :i24.        8  B5  St  m  Vic.  c.  94,  §  25.         ^  2.1  &  ^1^  N\t,  ^.  ^, 
§5;  35&36  Yic,  c.  3Sf  §  Ih 
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The  queatioQ  who  is  a  homd  Jlde  trswdHet  within  the 

ineaming  of  these  statQtes,  and  do  eiitilled  to  be  admitted  a^ 
seTTml  at  all  homs  on  Stmdii  js  with  refoesfament  in  lioenaed 
inns,  has  censed  difficolties,  and  the  k^isUtnre  attempted 
to  define  his  statns  cireoitoiisly.  He  is  mA  to  be  dec^ned 
a  trayeUer  unless  the  place  where  be  lodged  daring  the 
preoedij]^  night  is  at  least  three  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  he  demands  to  be  snppBed  with  liqnor,  and 
such  distance  is  to  be  odculated  by  the  nearest  thorough- 
fara^  And  a  mistake  of  the  innkeeper,  after  taki^  all 
reasonable  precantions  to  discover  if  the  traveller  is  a  bona 
fids  traveller,  will  not  subject  him  to  penalties.-  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  offence,  falsely  to  pretend  that  one 
is  a  hf^nA  fde  traveller*'  Bat  so  long  as  the  distance  tra- 
velled satisfies  the  statute,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether 
the  object  of  the  traveller  was  business  or  pleasure.* 

Offenre  of  profane  snc^aring. — It  seems  to  have  been 
a  proclivity  of  human  nature  in  all  ages  and  countries  to 
indulge  In  profane  swearing  ;  and  though  there  has  always 
been  some  uncertaiuty  in  defining  the  precise  characterislics 
of  the  offence,  it  has  mostly  been  deemed  an  offence,  or  at 
least  a  weakness  to  be  censured,  and  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances has  even  called  for  some  substantial  punish- 
ment It  is  an  offence  now  wholly  confined  to  the  vulgar, 
who  seek  by  loud,  incoherent,  and  irrelevant  vociferations 
of  the  highest  names  and  transactions  to  conceal  their  own 
want  of  thought  and  most  of  all  their  poverty  of  expres- 
sion. When  angry  passions  and  rage  distend  such  a  soul 
beyond  its  feeble  powers  of  utterance,  it  seeks  in  this  way  to 
relieve  its  conscious  impotence  by  monosyllables  repeated 
without  a  beginning,  a  middle,  or  an  end.  This  vehemence 
of  sound  only  strikes  awe  into  the  ignorant,  but  yet  it  so 
offeoils  those  who  are  orderly  and  accustomed  to  self- 
restraint  as  to  be  a  substantial  interference  with  each 
person's  comfort,  and  on  that  account  calling  for  a  moderate 
punishment  Cue  reason,  why  cursing  and  swearing  was 
treated  as  an  offence,  was  said  to  be  its  tendency  to  make 
men  careless  of  veracity  and  ready  to  commit  perjury.  The 
Jews  treated  swearing  by  false  gods  or  cursing  with  the 
name  of  the  true  God  as  an  offence  punishable  by  scourg- 


ing.i  Plato  thought  that  any  chapman  puffing  off  goods 
with  an  oath  should  be  well  beaten,  and  that  no  action 
should  lie  for  the  assault.^  The  ancients,  indeed,  seem  not 
to  have  treated  profane  swearing  as  a  substantive  offence. 
The  early  Christians,  however,  soon  denounced  it.  Chry- 
sostom  preached  the  whole  of  one  Lent  against  it,  and  took 
care  to  distinguish  between  necessary  and  unnecessary 
occasions  for  oaths.  But  as  oaths  were  then  taken  to  ratify 
every  contract,  it  was  difficult  to  establish  such  a  distinc- 
tion.^ In  1623  a  statute  of  James  I.  enacted,  that  whoever 
profanely  cursed  or  swore  incurred  a  fine  of  twelvepenoe, 
for  the  nonpayment  of  which  he  might  be  set  in  the  stocks 
three  hours;  and  if  under  twelve  he  was  to  be  whipped.* 
But  two  witnesses  were  required.  Another  statute  in  169-4 
allowed  one  witness  to  prove  the  oftence  and  assigned 
gradations  of  punishtnent,  and  allowed  children  under  six- 
teen when  thus  offending,  to  he  whipped.  And  the  Act 
was  to  be  publicly  read  four  times  every  year  in  parish 
churches  and  chapels  immediately  after  morning  prayer, 
under  a  penalty  of  20s.  for  neglect.^ 

Tim  extent  of  pumshment  for  swearing.— At  length, 
in  1745,  an  elaborate  statute,  repealing  the  former  Acts, 
was   passed,    which    still    regulates    the    punishment    of 

1  Lev.  xix.  12  ;  Seklen  de  Jun  b.  ii.  c.  13 ;  4  Michaelia,  93. 

2  Plato,  le^.  b.  ii. 
■  Cod.  TlieotL^  B,  2,  tit.  9  de  pact.     It  was  said  that  Cbristiansl 

used  to    relieve   their  ooiisciencea   by  swearing-  by  the  emperor's 
Rafety  instesid  of  by  the  eriiperor't*  good  genius,  as?  this  hiat  form 
was  deemed  profane  and  as  implying  divine  lionours  to  a  demon* — - 
TertulL  Ap.  c.  32.    An  outli  current  in  early  ceiitunes  was  *'  awearing 
by  the  creatnreB,'^  which  was  aforni  uf  pawning  some  things  specially 
dear,  to  abide  the  event  of  what  tliey  spoke  turning  out  to  be  false  j 
and  this  was  deemed  excusable  ;  but  fine  distinctions  were  made. 
Thus  St.  Basil  said  when  Jobefe  swore  by  the  safety  of  Pharaoh's 
betird  it  was  rit>t  properly  an  oath»     Justinian  treated  profane  oaths 
as  bhisphemy  and  punishable  with  death. — iVow.  77,  g§  1^  2.  Donald 
XL  of  Scotla'id  ordered  profime  ewearera  to  have  their  lips  Beared] 
witli  a  hot  iron.-  H.  Boet.  h.  x.     In  this  country  the  Puritans  were  j 
said  to  have  consideretl  swearing  woree  than  murder. — II  Perci/ Soc  f 
{Hieh.  Mote.  6. )  *  21  Jas.  L  c.  20. 

*  G  i&  7  W,  in.  c.  11.  Profane  swearing,  as  may  be  supposed,  w^as 
severely  puTiished  by  the  Long  Parliament,  arul  several  Act«  were 
passed  for  the  inirpo^e.—SvobeUit  Acts  1G50»  c,  16.  One  of  the 
articles  of  iinpeaL-hment  of  Scroggs,  C  J.,  was,  that  in  bis  common 
discourse  at  dinner  in  the  house  of  a  ji;entleTt\a.T\  oi  e^BtVtVj  Vii  ^AaJo- 
licl/  and  oponly  uttered  oatbe  and  cursea.^ft  St,  Tr,  Vl^. 


WLiJJuri  or  prB]:.ic  wobship. 


pTC^uie  sw^azxi^  and  tlus  it  does  in  m  somevlttt  peculiar 
noxmer,  nametjr,  tiy  a  tariff  of  ptmifimpMls  pt^ofrnftiQiied 
to  the  aodal  gnde  of  Ike  offado;  AimI  »f*Hii4  are 
dirided  fiw  Ifara  paipoee  iski  lluee  gndea  onlj.^  The 
ccHEil^  hdbm  tltn  Acl»  as  in  tlie  eaae  of  akader  and  libd, 
iiwisted  thafe  wIueel  a  ocm^ictioii  waa  made  bjr  jostioes  of 
the  peace,  the  Terr  words  of  the  oaih  sfaoald  be  aefc  oot^  so 
that  the  court  might  judge  whetho-  it  was  or  was  not  aa 
«»&,  th^  heing  deemed  a  nice  point  of  law.'  Hie  Act  at 
laat  gaTe  a  farm  of  eonriedoD,  ovionlii^  snch  a  ncceaaiiy. 
One  diataetmstic  tide  of  inteipceting  this  aCaloto  was 
adopted,  whieh  diSeied  from  that  fbrmsfy  nentioned  as 
TCgnlattng  the  catehing  of  game  on  Snndaj ;  lor  while  any 
person  who  hunts  and  kills  any  nnmber  of  heads  of  game 
on  a  Snndaf  h  deemed  to  commit  only  one  offence,  the 
older  jadges,  bj  a  happy  thought,  decided,  that  each 
B^aiate  oath  is  capable  of  sepazate  valuation.  Uence,  if 
a  Tolley  of  oaths  is  discharged,  and  the  witness  is  a  fair 
arithmetician,  the  oooit  will,  on  his  estimate,  asaess  each 
repetition  at  a  separate  sum,  as  was  the  case  of  the  milto, 
who  dischaT^ged  a  Yolley  which  cost  him  as  mnch  as  *Jt, 
inasmuch  as  a  bystander  counted  twenty  of  these  rain  repett* 
tions  without  stopping.'  Another  peculiarity  attendiog  this 

*  **  If  an  J  pereon  shall  profanely  corae  or  swesr  vod  be  tbeteof  ccm* 
Ticted^  on  the  oath  of  any  one  or  mare  witness  or  witncapca  before 
one  justice  of  the  peace  or  by  the  eon£eBraon  of  the  party  offendiiig, 
he  dull  &>rfeit  as  follows,  that  is  to  say,  ereiy  diy  laboeiar, 
eommoti  soldier,  common  sailor,  or  common  aeamsn,  Ijl  ;  evexy 
other  person  under  the  degree  of  gentlemjxij  2i. ;  and  ewy 
per»on  of  or  above  the  degree  of  a  geotleman^  5iL ;  tor  a  eeooad 
ofBence  after  a  former  convictioiL,  double  the^e  smns  ;  and  fm-a  thiid 
or  sobeequent  offence,  treble.^^lS  Geo.  II.  c  21^  §  L  If  the 
cursing  or  swearing-  be  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  the  peac«,  be 
may  convict  the  party  without  further  proof  .—Ibid.  §  i  ;  if  in  the 
presence  of  a  constable  the  latter  may  apprehend  the  party  witboat 
a  warrant  if  unknown,  and  carry  him  bef  ure  a  justice,  in  order  that 
be  may  be  convicted  ;  and  he  is  also  to  lay  an  infonnataon  a^sinst 
tboae  who  were  known. — Ibid.  §  3.  The  p<'ua1ty  is  to  be  allied  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish^  where  tlie  oifenre  i&  committed. — IdkL  §  lOL 
For  jion-pa\Tnent  of  the  penalty  the  justices  may  commit  for  ten 
days  to  the  houee  of  correction. —  Ibid.  §  4.  A  constable  not  doing: 
Im  duty  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  40*. — Ibid.  §  7.  And  justices  not  doin^. 
their  dirty  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  ol. — IbidL  §  6. 

^  B.V  Spring,  8  Mod,  5S. 

'  Rp  Seott,  33  Ll  J.,  ML  C,  VS.    K\taXV«i-ix%««^  m 
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offence  was,  that  if  the  offender  was  a  soldier  or  sailor, 
and  could  not  pay  the  fine,  he  was  put  in  the  stocks  i'or 
an  hour  or  two,  an  alternative  which,  though  never  in 
terms  repealed,  is  now  indirectly  superseded  hy  imprison- 
ment in  the  house  of  correction  or  common  gaol.^  And 
the  statute  repeated  the  older  enactment  of  William  III., 
requiring  the  Act  to  he  publicly  read  in  churches  imme- 
diately after  morning  or  evening  service  four  times  every 
year,  under  an  increased  penalty  of  5/. ;  and  this  last  en- 
actment was  in  force  for  more  than  a  century,  not  heing 
repealed  till  1823.2 

Witchcrqft  mul  fortmw-teMmg,~The  great  variety  of 
treatment  accorded  to  witchcraft  was  one  of  the  notable 
characteristics  of  all  ancient  laws,  and  no  country  seemed 
to  omit  some  provision  adapted  to  the  current  notions  of 
its  iniquity.^  The  proclivity  of  human  nature  towards 
such  offences  was  always  assumed  to  arise  from  a  direct 
impulse  of  Satan,  and  the  offence  was  called  one  against  the 
laws  of  God.  Thus  it  was  a  serious  matter  in  our  ancient 
laws  till  the  time  of  Holt,  C.  J.,  who  began  to  treat  it 
simply  us  a  combination  of  lunacy,  fatuity,  and  imposture. 
A  marvellous  levity,  hoM^ever,  has  since  then  taken  pos- 
session of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  its  whole  bearings, 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  treat  witchcraft  or  any 
of  the  kindred  offences  with  a  [p-avity  becoming  the  injury 
not  unfrequently  done  to  those,  whose  simple  faith  has 
never  been  similarly  enlightened.  Witchcraft,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  known  crimes,  was  treated  as  felony  in 
England,  and  punished  before  the  Conquest  with  death 
by  burning  or  with  exile ;  the  only  reason  that  occurred 
to  Coke  ifbr  this  severity  was,  that  it  was  a  conferring 
with  the  deviL'*  A  statute  of  James  L,  repealing  former 
statutes,  still  treated  witchcraft  as  felony,  and  its  punish- 
ment was  death/  the  main  offence  being  that  of  conjuring 


atso  once  swore  64  ofiths  and  160  curses  without  stopping,  which 
cost  him  21/.  Ss.^ll  v  Sparling,  1  Sir.  497. 

1  See  2  Pat.  Com,  (PerB.)  282. 

^  4  Geo.  IV.  0.  3L  Wiii!e  this  enactment  stood,  clergymen  were 
often  out  of  revenge  informed  against  for  its  neglect^S  Pari 

a  See  2  Pat,  Cora,  (Pera.)  288.  *  3  Inst,  43.  *  I  ,K%  \, 
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an  evil  spirit ;  and  to  profess  hy  eochantioeiit  to  discover 
liidden  treasure  or  stoleo  goods  was  one  of  its  forms.^  But 
that  statute  was  wlioUy  repealed  in  1730,  aud  no  prosecu- 
tion was  thereafter  to  be  allowed  in  any  court,  for  witch- 
craft, sorcery,  enchantment,  or  conjuration.  The  only 
cognate  oilence  that  remained  was  pretending  to  powers 
wliereby  ignorant  persons  were  frequently  deluded  and 
defranded.  HencCj  if  any  person  pretend  to  exercise  or 
ufie  any  kind  of  w^it^hcraft,  sorcery,  enchantment,  or 
conjuration,  or  undertake  to  tell  fortunes,  or  pretend  from 
skill  or  knowledge  in  any  occult  or  crafty  science  to 
discover,  where  and  in  what  manner  goods  or  chattels 
supposed  to  have  been  stolen  or  lost  may  be  found,  this 
is  an  indictable  offence  punishable  with  one  year's  im* 
prisonment.-  Another  form  of  the  above  offence  as  to  tell- 
ing fortunes  was  also  punished  hy  the  Vagrant  Act,  w^hich 
enacts,  that  every  person  pretending  or  professing  to  tell 
fortunes,  or  using  any  subtle  craft,  means,  or  device  by 
palmistry  or  otherwise,  to  deceive  and  impose  on  any  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects,  is  deeitied  a  rogue  and  vagabond, 
and  is  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  house 
of  correction.^     And  where  a  person  falsely  pretended  to 

1  The  capitularies  of  Cbflrlema^ne  and  tlie  laws  of  ancieDt  Norway 
had  penal  Btatute«  against  tliose  whu  ruise  storiiiR  and  tempests  ;  and 
the  hiigering  tradition  in  the  far  north  is,  that  witches  sell  winds  to 
the  sailors  -  2  Mallet^  North.  Antiq.  218.  Witclicraft  and  ealcuhiting' 
nativities  were  always  deemed  the  works  of  Batan. — Gotho,  Cod, 
Iheod.  h.  9,  tit  16,  In  Suotland^  witch  tinding  and  buniin|j;' T,vnB  a 
loading  pursuit  for  centuries.  The  Presbytery  often  found  time  to 
take  the  dfpositions  preliminary  to  trial.  In  IG67  a  noted  common 
j^rioker  lived  in  Tranent  who  had  akill  to  discover  the  deviPs  uiark 

■^^ Tid  to  insert  a  pin  three  inches  lung  into  that  spot  of  the  body.  The 
est  was  to  ask  the  witch  in  wduit  part  of  the  body  this  pin  was  in* 
serted,  and  if  a  genuine  witchj  «]ie  always  nnsstated  the  spot— -3 
Pitramis  TWa/«  602.  Mr.  Matliew  Hopkins  was  the  leading  witoh- 
finder  in  England  tihout  the  same  period. — 6  St.  Tr  654.  In  1649^ 
on  tlie  hurning  of  a  witch  at  Burnca&tle^  near  Lander,  the  expense 
of  til©  common  pricker  and  of  the  hangman  (from  Haddington),  both 
of  whose  services  were  required  (and  who  were  entertained  with  meat 
and  drink  and  wine),  together  with  expense  of  the  witL-h's  meat  for 
thirty  days  while  she  was  watched  in  prison,  came  to  ^J2L  I4ff.,  Scots. 
^-ArJitffs  Tiials  4M, 

2  9  Geo.  IL  c.  5.  Pdloiy  was  added  once  a  quarter.  This  Act 
aJso  applied  to  Scotland, 

^  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  §  4, 
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have  a  supernatural  faculty  of  obtaining  messages  from 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  this  was  deemed  within  the  words 
"  palmistry  or  otherwise."  ^  And  it  is  said,  a  conviction 
may  be  had  under  this  enactment  without  even  describing 
that  the  means  used  was  palmistry .^ 

1  Monk  V  Hilton,  2  Exch.  D.  268.      «  R  v  Middlesex,  JJ.  2  Q.  B. 
D.  519. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

MEANING   OF   WORDS  AND   PHRASES   RELATING   TO   THE 
CHURCH  AND   CONVOCATION. 

Early  confusion  about  Papal  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction.— Much  of  the  •  early  ecclesiastical  law  consists 
of  manifestoes  and  protests  by  the  English  Parliament 
against  the  common  delusion  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the 
Pope  had  jurisdiction  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  England ;  and  yet  that  delusion  was  so  deeply  engrained 
in  the  mind  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  day,  that  little  reflection  was  given  to  the  first 
principles  on  which  all  governments  are  founded.  It  was 
not  known  as  a  practical  axiom,  that  each  legislature  has 
full  power  to  mdce  and  alter  its  own  laws  without  any 
regard  to  foreigners,  and  that  there  is  nothing  known 
under  the  name  of  law,  whencesoever  derived,  which  is 
so  divine  as  not  to  be  capable  of  amendment  by  such 
legislature.  Moreover  nothing  exists  as  law  which  is  not 
capable  of  being  enforced  more  or  less  effectually  by  some 
recognised  jurisdiction,  which  is  provided  for  that  purpose 
with  an  adequate  machinery  of  bailiffs,  messengers,  and 
executioners.^ 

^  From  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Church  took  the 
lead  in  the  career  of  civilisation,  such  as  it  was. — 2  Gruizof,  Civ,  Fr, 
lect.  11.  The  theory  of  Innocent  III.  was,  that  the  pontifical  and 
regal  powers  were  in  the  same  relative  position  as  the  sun  and  moon. 
And  this  is  the  key  to  the  modes  of  thought  on  such  subjects  for 
many  centuries.  William  the  Conqueror  denied  that  he  owed 
homage  to  the  Pope,  and  that  his  predecessors  had  owed  it.— 1  Stuhht^s 
Hist  285.  The  pusillanimity  of  John  made  him  the  vassal  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  annual  paymeivt  of  1,000  marks  was  paid  off  and  on 
till  1366,  when  the  Parliameivt  ot^^N^^x^Wl,  ^^O^sa^^  Jvihn's  con- 
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Meaning  of  tim  words  "  Church  and  State.'' — There 
are  do  three  words  in  the  Euglish  language  which  usually 
embody  so  much  confusion  of  thought  as  the  worda 
*'  Cliurch  and  tState/'  They  are  seldom  used  to  indicate 
a  real  and  accurate  perception  of  anything  corresponding 
to  them  in  law  or  human  government  They  no  doubt 
began  first  to  be  adopted  when  the  chief  governors  of  the 
world  were  ecclesiastics,  who  were  imbued  with  tlie  belief 
that,  because  there  are  things  in  heaven  above  those  of 
the  earth,  therefore  there  should  be  a  grand  division  made 
between  one  class  of  laws  and  another  class — one  denoting 
superiority  and  precedencCj  the  other  denoting  inferiority : 
one  indicating  a  higher  life,  approaching  that  of  angels, 
the  other  denoting  a  down%vard  and  grovelling  class  of 
subjects — one  towards  which  all  mankind  should  be  driven^ 
the  other  as  to  which  they  need  only  be  detained^  coerced, 
and  cautioned.  The  moment  it  is  comprehended  that 
governments  and  laws  have  no  means  of  forcing  citizens 
to  be  bettei  tlmu  they  choose  to  be,  and  that  the  utmost 
that  can  be  accomphshed  is  to  prevent  each  from  inter- 
fering with  another's  piirsuits,  and  from  making  each  other 
worse  than  they  may  be,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
relative  importance  and  force  of  laws  cannot  be  adjnsted 
according  to  the  subject-matter  upon  which  they  touch. 
As  laws  cannot  enlighten  the  conscience,  can  neither 
implant  piety  nor  virtue,  can  neither  elevate  man  into  a 
higher  life  nor  give  him  the  slightest  impulse  towards  the 
advaacenient  of  public  good,  but  have  only  a  negative  and 
repressive  effect  on  tlie  varieties  of  evil,  aggression,  and 
wrong,  it  is  a  perversion  of  their  main  purpose  to  set  up 
one  class  of  laws  above  another.  All  laws  are  meant 
aliker  to  secure  to  each  individual  the  fruit  of  whatever 
good  and  honest  irapuhse  he  can  derive  from  sources  above 
and  beyond  tliem,  in  order  to  further  his  pursuits  in  life. 
Whether  laws  are  more  or  less  concerned  with  one  kind 

duct  illegal,  and  s a  put  nn  end  to  all  further  upplicEitioTis** — Fri/nm's 
ConfitiL^  vol.  3.  In  1^38  the  Gerninn  Ekrtors  in  asHembly  reKolved 
Ihiit  tlie  Impenal  dignity  was  derived  fioiu  God  alone^  and  nu  ap- 
probation of  the  Holy  Spo  %vus  required. — 1  {reffckm^  Ch,  tfi  St, 
''Ibl.  As  CoKu:  said,  the  Papal  untliority  did  never  Jine  or  impriBon 
in  any  raae^  hut  ever  proceeded  only  by  eccleaiEtsticul  cenBUreft^  i)Lwd 
there  could  be  no  pretence  therefore  for  \io\d\i\p;,  \X\viX  \\.Ti>j  ^xkOti^ 
juriadiutiyjj  ever  took  root  in  Er>gkiid  —4  Imt.^'l^, 

^  Y.  1 
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cf  subject  or  anotlipr,  all  are  liable  to  be  defective,  s 
are  liable  to  anieDdment.  Ko  distinction  can  be  drawn 
aa  re^^ards  tbe  duty  and  desire  to  make  one  class  better 
adapted  to  their  main  purpose  than  another  class, 

Suppo^^cd  aUianre  he f  ween  Churrh  rmd  State. — - 
Another  and  kindred  notion  embodied  in  the  use  of  the 
worda  *'  Church  and  State,"  is  that  which  implies,  that 
there  is  or  once  was  a  species  of  alliance  or  high  contract 
between  tbe  representatives  of  one  body  of  citizens  and 
the  representatives  of  all  the  rest,  whereby  stipulations 
and  conditions  were  settled  between  them.  The  ecclesi* 
astics,  that  is  to  say,  those  persons  whose  piT)fessiori  is  to 
minister  in  sacred  things,  are  in  no  way  distinguished  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  except  only  in  the  duties  they 
perform  for  the  time  being.  All  are  alike  bound  by  the 
general  body  of  laws,  and  are  preserved  by  the  same 
great  machinery  of  a  free  Parliament,  incorruptible  judges, 
trial  by  jury,  a  free  press,  habeas  corpus,  and  the  other 
prominent  securities  of  life  and  property  and  reputation. 
That  some  of  tbe  property  over  which  ecclesiastical 
persons  have  a  limited  conti^ol  is  protected  by  peculiar 
laws,  burdened  by  peculiar  trusts,  and  its  misapplication 
corrected  by  peculiar  courts,  is  of  no  importance,  seeing 
that  these  minor  arrangements  are  often  the  accidents  of 
an  accident,  and  the  inheritance  of  obsolete  methods  in 
the  policy  of  our  ancestors.  That  these  ecclesiastical 
persons  are  not  allowed  the  same  latitude  of  speculation 
and  the  same  iil>erty  to  vary  the  creed  which  the  legisla- 
ture has  fixed  for  them  as  the  essential  accompaniment  of 
their  profession,  is  also  a  matter  affecting  only  their  own 
class.  All  professions  and  vocations  lu-e  protected  alike  by 
the  law,  whether  one  may  be  deemed  more  honourable  or 
not  in  itself  by  those  who  select  them  or  those  who  benefit 
by  them.  Vocations  being  voluntary  give  no  essential 
precedence  one  over  another,  all  being  alike  subject  to 
one  paramount  control,  namely,  that  of  the  law,  which  lias 
been  accepted  or  declared  by  Parliament,  and  which  Parlia- 
ment alone  con  amend. 

Alktjed  snhmismm  of  derg}j,—Thn\x^{  therefore  eccle- 
siastical persons  and  their  property,  and  rights  aud  wrongs 
aw  all  bound  by  the  same  law — ^though  that  law  may 
vary  according  to  the  subjec-t  a.^i\i^  ^Cvmm\s^.%\Q,«l  to  some 
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extent  by  peculiar  courts,  there  is  a  widespread  errorwhich 
now  and  again  recurs,  namely,  that  because  a  statute  of 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21  recited  a  submission  of  the  clergy  as 
one  of  its  inducing  considerations,  this  implied,  that  there 
was  some  antecedent  rivalry  and  antagonism  between  the 
clergy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  or  Parliament  on  the 
other  hand,  whereby  they  ratified  some  compact,  on  fixed 
and  unalterable  terms,  like  two  independent  national 
governments ;  and  tliat  those  terms  cannot  be  altered  except 
by  the  two  parties  who  originally  exchanged  them.  This 
view  is  founded  on  the  radical  error,  that  Parliament  could 
or  ever  did  at  any  period  of  history  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  a  small  class  of  its  subject  citizens  on  terms  which 
could  not  be  freely  altered  by  Parliament  afterwards  on 
its  own  authority,  Ko  one  class  can  ever  be  so  puissant 
as  to  parley  on  equal  terms  with  Parliament — for  the  best 
of  al!  reasons,  that  the  one  is  weak  and  helpless  and  the 
other  omnipotent  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
our  constitution  that  each  and  every  class  is  subject  to 
the  paramount  authority  of  Parliament  Whatever  may 
be  the  wishes  of  any  one  class  which  seeks  advantages, 
or  is  about  to  be  subjected  to  further  control,  the  moment 
that  Parliament  has  spoken  and  lias  embodied  in  a  statute 
a  deliverance  on  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with,  the  antecedent 
wishes,  expectations,  or  grievances  of  that  class  are  no 
longer  to  be  appealed  to,  except  simply  so  far  as  they 
sometimes  assist  the  judges  who  have  to  interpret  the 
ambiguities  of  that  as  well  as  other  enactments.  It  is  by 
this  process^  that  each  class  is  subdued  in  detail  by  the 
superior  wisdom  of  that  all  powerful  Senate  which  cannot 
be  controlled,  and  which  has  the  power  to  control  all  the 
component  forces  of  the  realm.  And  without  tins  theory 
and  this  practice  government  would  be  impossibla  If 
any  one  class  could  set  itself  up  and  claim  to  dictate  to 
the  l*arliament  the  conditions  on  which  its  rights,  liberties, 
and  property  were  to  be  held  and  enjoyed,  or  to  dictate 
who  were  to  be  the  judges  to  administer  justice  l>etween 
man  and  man,  or  between  class  and  class,  or  between  the 
several  members  of  any  one  class,  Parliament  would 
cease  to  be  the  great  and  irresistible  power  which  keeps 
all  the  interests  of  tlte  iiation  in  their  pro\ieT  ^^W.^.?^,^^^ 
tu  whiLih  evejjjjrofession  in  its  turn  iiiusl\jQ\\  ?>\i\i\si\.mNeS?j, 


V 


To  assume  that  the  clergy  once  had  rights  co-equal  witli 
rarliament,  and  settled  and  secured  by  some  power  before 
and  above  Parliament,  and  ^vhieh  still  subsist  in  that  body 
or  any  portion  of  it.  or  in  so  far  as  not  expressly  given 
over  and  parted  with,  is  a  dogma  irreconcilable  with  every 
theory  of  government  There  can  be  no  settled  Ljovernment 
if  any  one  portion  of  the  people  can  set  itself  above  the 
law  and  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  sole  organ  which 
declares,  adopts,  and  reforms  that  law,  Ko  divinity  can 
hedge  the  Church,  or  the  select  number  wiio  constitute  it, 
from  the  iniluence  of  one  and  the  same  all-powerful  and 
paramount  legislature. 

Royal  SHprenmcff  in  Church  a^fia irs.— Viheu  it  is 
said  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  in  England  is  a  first  principle,  this  only  means 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  elementary  rule  neces- 
sarily arising  out  of  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
all  independent  governments.  That  rule  is,  that  if  there 
is  a  sovereign,  then  that  sovereign  is  the  highest  in 
authority  and  position,  and  has  the  same  relative  superi- 
ority over  the  ecclesiastical  professions  as  over  all  the 
others.  Yet  this  rule  has  been  expanded  into  many  words 
by  statutes  from  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  to  those 
of  Henry  VII L  and  Elizabeth,  as  if  it  required  to  be 
declared  in  express  terras.  The  confusion  of  ideas  about 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  so  long  propagated  by  the  See 
of  Kome  required  frequent  manifestoes  and  abounding 
repetitions  in  statutes  and  canons,  so  as  thoroughly  to  root 
out  of  the  minds  of  legislatures,  judges,  and  subjects  the 
current  tradiLions  of  the  time.^  And  even  Coke  and  Hale 
think  it  necessary  to  say,  that  this  rule,  which  is  a  maxim 
or  truism,  appears  by  records  of  unquestionable  truth  and 
authority,  instead  of  merely  stating,  that  it  is  self-evident 
and  a  necessary  axiom  or  postulate  for  every  government. 
Coke  at  the  same  lime  said,  these  acts  were  merely  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law.^  A  statute  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  in 
1556  made  it  compulsory  on  all  officers,  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal,  to  take  an  oath  renouncing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

1  Constit,  CItir.  (1184):  25  Ed,  III.  st  H;  38  Ed.  III.  «t.  2.  a  1; 

IG  Rich.  11.  v.  5;  24  Hen,  VIII.  c\  12;  25  lleii.  YllL  c.  21  ;  1  FJh. 

a  I;  5  Eiiz.  c.  1  ;  canoiie  1603,  §§  1,  2,  26,  37/  «  1  Hule,  75 ; 

C&udreys  {Jme,  6  Coke,  1. 
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See  of  Eome.^  So  important  was  the  tmism  deemed,  tlint 
imder  Elimbelb  aoy  person  %vho  controverted  it,  either 
bj  advisedly  preaching,  or  ^vriting,  or  speaking  to  the 
contrary,  wag  declared  to  be  liable  to  forfeiture  of  goods."'^ 
And  it  was  piiuisbable  by  pmemimire  to  refuse  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy.^  And  the  canons  of  1603  treated  ' 
the  denial  of  the  supremacy  as  a  gi^ouad  of  excom- 
munication. This  supremacy  of  the  Crown  has  never 
been  defined  by  any  statute  or  common  law ;  ^  but  it  is 


1  28  Hen.  VKL  c.  10,  §  6. 

^  1  EHz.  c.  L  A  Hiatute  of  TTpTiry  VITT.,  one  of  a  Bnri<>f!,  in  ita 
recital  BuflificJitly  well  expressed  and  lecognised  tins  fundament  1 1 
law:  **ThiB,  your  Grace's  realm,  recogniBing  no  Buperior  under 
Go<],  but  only  your  GracCj  halli  been  and  is  free  from  subjection  to 
any  man'B  lawa^  but  only  to  sucb  as  bave  been  devised,  made,  and 
ordained  witbin  tbia  realm  for  the  wealtli  of  tbe  same,  or  to  sucb 
other  m  by  sullerance  of  your  Grace  nnd  your  progenitors  tbe 
people  of  Ibis  your  renlui  bave  taken  at  their  free  liberty,  by  their 
own  consent,  to  be  used  amongst  them,  and  bave  bound  themselves 
by  long  use  and  custom  to  tbe  obseTvaiiee  of  the  sauie,  not  as  to  the'] 
observance  of  tlio  laws  of  any  foreig-n  prince,  potentate,  or  prelate, 
but  as  to  tlie  customed  and  ancient  laws  of  tbis  reafm  oiigmally 
eatablisbed  aa  lawn  of  tlse  same  by  tbe  said  sntferance,  consents, 
and  cuf5tom,  and  none  otlieiwise/'— 25  Hen.  VJII,  c.  21.  The 
statute  of  1B40  bad  substantially'  expressed  tbe  same  cardinal  rule 
of  junsdiction. — 14  Kd.  HI.  st.  5.  ind  Cokc  said  it  was  settled  by 
judges  in  tbe  time  of  Edward  IIL,  tbat  tbe  Pope^a  exeommunicotinn 
could  not  prejudice  any  mnn  in  England, — Caudreif^s  Case,  5  Co.  1. 
BoruN,  in  France,  under  IJenry  IV.,  insisted  on  tbe  doctrine  tb  it 
civil  povereignty  was  absolute.  And  GrotiuSj  in  1613,  contend «-d 
tbat  the  Cburrb  bad  nothing"  but  a  persuaBive  authority. — 2  HalL 
Lit,  341  (ed.  187.3.)  By  many  tbe  oath  of  Bupreniacy  was  under- 
stood as  merely  negativing  tbat  of  tbe  Pope. — 1  ITaUam.  Const  Ji, 
c,  3.  "  The  lioyal  Bupremacy  represents  the  same  autbority,  and  no 
more,  in  matters  ecclesiasticalj  defined  and  limited  by  tbe  eccif*- 
Kiastical  law,  asi  it  does  in  matterB  temporiilj  defined  and  liuuted  by 
tbe  municipal  law." — Per  Aldersonj  B.^  Merrwirs^  225, 

'  5  Eliz.  c.  1. 

*  Wlien  tbe  bill  for  supremacy  wrk  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  in 
1558j  the  ex-Cliancellor  Heatb  oppoRed  it  on  the  ground  tbat  the 
Pope's  supremacy  bad  been  already  acknowledged  l>yall  the  bishops 
at  four  general  cotincil.'?,  ^loreover,  tbe  cnnonical  bi\v8  of  Cbrisfs 
Cburcb,  to  wbirb  they  bad  been  sworn  at  tbe  font,  were  binding  on 
them  all,  aiui  by  leaping  out  of  Peter's  sbip  they  would  hazard 
tbemselves  to  be  ovenvhcdmed  in  the  waves  of  schism,  of  sects,  and 
divisions.  He  also  relied  much  on  tiie  disqualiiication  of  o  womnn 
to  be  *' supreme  bead.'^  The  arguments  were  oil  T£\a\^.  ^x  \^^^ 
scriptural  ijiwiutions  and   adaptations   oi  Tagvifc  ex.'^\^%«v3\iA,   "^2^.^ 
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obrioufily  a  word  used  mexelj  as  carrelarive  to  tlie  law 
of  the  land,  denoting  that  Und  of  tutelary  snpervision 
which  m  recognised  in  the  coionalloii  oatk^  In  one 
respect  indeed  a  stalote  iraa  paseed  to  deelaie,  that  the 
power  of  dispensing  with  statntes  was  no  part  of  that 
eomplement  of  r^ta  vested  in  the  soTeieign^  and  known 
milieu  the  title  of  this  supremae  j.  tfaongfa  it  had  long  heen 
mistaken  to  be  one  of  its  chief  ingredients.^  All  statutes 
which  imposed  a  penalty  for  holding  any  doctrine  like  that 
aimed  at  by  the  oath  of  supremacy  were  repealed  in  184C, 
except  as  regards  clergymen.^  The  oath  of  all^jance  and 
supremacy  was  re- written  by  the  legislatnre  in  1858  ;*  but 
all  express  mention  of  supremacy  was  dropped  in  1868, 
and  a  general  expression  of  allegiance  was  all  that  was 
deemed  sufficient.*  In  effect  the  snpremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  an  elementary  prin* 
crple  which  does  not  reqnire  to  be  explained,  but  is  merely 
assumed  as  an  axiom  under  every  kind  of  kingly  govent- 
ment 

Meumng  of  the  trords  "  Church  "  n»d  "  ProiegioMi 
Episcopal  Churchr — The  word  Church  is  used  in  two 
leading  senses.  In  its  most  usual  sense  it  includes  all 
those  who  pursue  as  a  profession  the  performance  of  various 
duties  incidental  to  public  worship  as  established  by  law, 
and  it  also  includes  that  portion  of  the  public  who  join  in 
and  profess  the  doctrines  embodied  in  that  mode  of  public 
worship.  The  other  sense  confines  the  word  to  those  who 
are  thus  professionally  engaged,  without  including  the  laity 

ftssomed  tbroogiiont  the  unity  of  Christ's  Gbnrch.— 1  Somen^ 
Traetg,  78. 

1  1  WiU.  &  M.  c,  6 :  6  Anne,  c  8.  The  coronation  oath  has 
sometiines  been  used  as  an  argument  against  dianges  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  Cliurcb.  It  was  well  agreed  at  the  eetthiig  of  tbe 
oath  in  1689,  that  the  words  '*  Protectant  Beligion  estahlisbed  by 
law "  meant  the  same  thing  as  *^  which  is,  or  may  be^  established 
from  time  to  time :  "  and  no  asmirance  exacted  from  a  eoTeteign  by 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom  can  bind  htm  to  refuse  compliance  witli 
what  may  at  a  f  atnre  time  be  the  wish  of  those  estates. — Mataul^f^^ 
II uL  c.  11.  The  argument  which  sets  up  the  Coronatioii  Oath  as 
an  obstacle  to  changes  in  ecclesiastical  laws  was  wbollj  repodtated 
hv  Lord  Liverpool  and  by  Canrung.—Ifi  FarL  Deb,  (2)  1003 ;  see 
also  197  ParL  Deb.  (3)  82. 

*  i  Will  &  iL  8e?s.  2,  c.  2,  >  9  *  10  Tic.  c.  55.  •  21  A-  22 
Via  c.4S,§  I  (repealed).         ^  ^\  &L^'iV\^^-''OZ. 
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for  whose  advantage  they  minister.  A  still  wider  sense, 
however,  is  sometimes  given  to  the  word  "  Church  "  when 
it  denotes  all  those  who  agree  more  or  less  closely  in  the 
leading  doctrines  which  Protestant  Christiana,  including 
Dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen,  maintain ;  and  as  such 
doctrines  are  common  to  Christians  in  some  other  countries, 
such  a  signification  embi-aces  membei-s  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  And  there  are  various  still  wider  and  looser  mean- 
ings attached  to  the  same  word,  and  which  are  rather 
figurative  than  literaL  The  Church  of  England  is  that 
hody  of  clerical  and  lay  members  who  differ  from  other 
Protestants  in  England  and  elsewhere  in  some  leading 
ceremonies  and  their  scheme  of  internal  government ;  but 
differ  most  of  all  in  this  one  characteristic,  that  the  clerical 
members  are  not  allowed  to  deviate  from  certain  standards 
of  doctrine  and  ritual  whieh  have  been  stereotyped  by  being 
incorporated  into  statutes.  Another  characteristic  i?,  that 
the  property  in  Avhich  they  are  interestetl  is  restricted  in 
it^  use  by  like  enactments^  which  cau  only  be  varied  by 
Parliament  and  by  no  other  power  or  autliority.  But  in  so 
Ikr  as  the  clergy  keep  within  these  statutory  restrictions 
they  enjoy  freedom  of  opinion.  The  Church  of  England 
and  Dissenters  of  any  one  sect  agree  in  this,  tliat  neither 
constitutes  a  corporation,  though  they  are  usually  spoken  of 
as  if  all  the  men  and  women  holding  similar  doctrines  and 
practising  similar  rites  and  ceremonies  of  public  worship 
}nust  figuratively  resemble  a  corporation-  What  actually 
exists  is,  that  in  each  parish  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  parson  is  in  possession  of  the  church  and  glebe  and 
parsonage-house  and  tithes,  and  he  exercises  his  profession 
there  for  the  time  being  as  the  representative  owner  or 
freeholder,  who  is  capable  by  law  of  protecting  that  portion 
of  property,  and  to  that  extent  he  is  a  corporation  sole- 
Yet  the  parson  as  such  a  proprietor  is  as  independent  of 
all  other  parsons  as  if  they  had  no  connection  of  any  kind. 
Each  is  a  unit,  and  the  Church  is  merely  the  aggregate  of 
tliese  units,  A  bishop  is  also  a  corporation  sole,  having  a 
like  limited  use  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  his  office; 
and  there  are  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  as  deans, 
canons,  archdeacons,  on  a  similar  footing,  and  each  of 
wliom  has  certain  rights  of  property  attached  to  hi^i  q^^v^.. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  eacli  oi  X\iei?jei  ^^\^^Vi.'3»  "s^a  "^ax 


as  regards  holding  of  property  is  this,  that  each  has  at 
most  but  a  limited  control  over  it,  and  can  neither  sell  nor 
alienate  nor  burden  it  like  an  ordinary  proprietor.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  CJiurch  of  England  as  a  Church  has  no 
property,  and  lias  neither  rights  nor  Avrongs ;  but  individual 
members  Vjf  that  Church  singly,  and  in  a  few  cases  jointly, 
have  a  limited  possession  of  property,  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  alone  enjoy,  and  defend  such  enjoyment  to  the 
greatest  extent  to  which  any  one  individual  is  allowed  to 
enjoy  it.  And  in  order  to  regulate  more  thoroughly  the 
uses  of  this  kind  of  property  the  estates  of  all  archbishops 
and  bishops  and  most  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  deans 
and  chapters,  limited  as  these  were,  have  been  traDsferred 
to  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  allow  to  each  an 
income  in  lieu  of  what  he  formerly  enjoyed. 

The  name  of  Protestant  originated  with  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  nsed  to  denote  those  Lutherans  who 
in  the  Protestation  of  Spires  protested  against  and  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  the  Mass,  wldcii  the  Eoraish 
Uimrch  had  held  prior  to  that  period,  though  afterwards 
deemed  no  longer  tenable  in  England-  The  same  name 
has  been  alisorbed  into  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
and  denotes  some  leading  doctrines,  especially  when  used 
in  connection  with  the  succession  to  and  the  duties  of  the 
Crown.  The  "Protestant  reformed  religion  established 
by  law"  was  the  description  used  in  the  settlement  of 
the  coronation  oath  at  the  Revolution,^  It  is,  however, 
usually  called  by  the  more  familiar  name  of  *M.he  Churcli 
of  England  as  by  law  established,"  and  in  older  statutes 
it  was  ^ven  called  the  Holy  Church  of  England,^ 

Doefrmes  of  the  Church  hmv  far  protected  b}/  frnr. — 
Erom  tliis  outline  it  will  be  manifest,  that  the  law  does  not 
and  cannot  concern  itself  with  a  great  variety  of  the  doctrines 
which  members  of  theChurch  of  England  like  other  churches 
from  time  to  time  maintain ;  and  to  which  they  often  attri- 
bute great  importance.  These  are  things  tliat  affect  merely 
the  conscience  of  individuals,  and  cannot  be  made  matter  ot 
compulsion.  The  law  is  nothing  except  it  can  restrain  the 
conduct  of  men  with  effect,  and  as  many  of  the  doctrilnes 
cf  religion  are  too  subtle  to  be  restrained  or  controlled  by 


^  1  Will  &  M.  c.  6. 


*U^^.Yll.^v,4. 
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the  only  weapons  Tvhich  the  law  can  wields  namely,  tlie 
punishment  of  the  body  and  the  deprivation  of  property, 
it  h  idle  to  suppose  that  matters  of  mere  belief  can  be 
deemed  of  intrinsic  importance  by  the  hiw.  It  is  true 
that  statutes  have  laid  down  some  broad  outlines  of  doc- 
trines, and  have  incorporated  a  code  of  ritual  more  or  less 
detailed  for  members  of  the  Church,  and  tliese  are  not 
allowed  to  be  varied ;  and  m  case  of  dispmtes  courts  must 
interpret  the  meanin«r  ot  these  written  documents  in  order 
to  settle  such  disputes.  Eut  except  for  the  purpose  of 
solving  dithculties  between  members  of  the  Church,  whether 
clerical  or  lay,  and  which  the  law"  is  bound  to  solve  for  the 
same  reason  ttiat  it  solves  all  other  difficulties  between 
man  and  nian^  the  worth  or  truth  of  any  religious  doctrine 
is  deemed  by  the  law  of  no  intrinsic  importance.  When- 
ever a  matter  of  that  kind  enters  into  a  judgment  of  any 
of  tiie  courts  it  is  merely  because  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  litigation  that  has  arisen  on  each  particular  occasion, 
and  not  because  it  is  any  business  of  the  law  either  to 
dictate  or  to  enforce  tlie  holding  of  any  particular  doctrine 
on  any  subject,  human  or  divine.^  The  purposes  of  the 
law  can  be  fidfilled  without  any  such  interference  with 
private  opinion.  It  is  enougli  for  any  court  that  Parliament 
has  selected  a  creed  and  a  ritual  as  the  best  for  the  time 
being  for  such  of  its  subjects  who  choose  to  accept  them, 
and  the  la^v  wall  content  itself  with  enforcing  these,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  enforced  -,  but  it  does  nothing  more. 

Alleged  divine  origm  of  canon  ^air.— Controversies 
w4 til  out  end  have  divided  Christian  writers  as  to  the  manuer 
and  form  in  which,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church, 
priests  came  to  be  treated  as  of  different  grades,  and  certain 
^^  stages  of  qualification  or  apijoiutment  came  to  be  viewed  as 
^H  essential  to  the  government  of  a  religious  commimity.  All 
^^  such  theories,  investigations,  and  arguments,  may  sately  be 
m  left  to  ecclesiastics.  All  seem  to  assume  as  a  first  principle, 
I  that  whatever  existed  in  those  first  centuries  nmst  neces- 
I  sarily  have  been  divinely  ap|jointed  models  for  all  future 
I  time ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the  same 
I  views  as  to  the  origin  of  what  is  called  ecclesiastical  law 
I        prevailed  as  w^e  have  seen  pervading  ancient  times  and  the 

I  1  It  is  Biiid,  thrit  it  whb  firi«t  laid  down  in  I5ftft  \y^  ^S^^Ltxti^  \^  "ss. 

^^^  aenijun,  tlmt  episcopAcy  was  a  divine  rigUl. — 1  N«;aV  a  PuT.'i^i'^. 


earl  J  oenturies  as  to  the  origin  of  secular  laws,  namel j*  that 
these  laws  were  also  divinelj  appomted,  and  therefore 
it  most  be  impioos  to  amend  them.^  The  law  after  long 
experience  has  step  by  step  retreated  from  this  untenable 
pOfittioD,  and  now  no  court  professes  to  ad  on  any  such 
asauniption.  Nearly  eirery  chapter  and  verse  of  that  law 
has  at  times  been  re-written  according  as  experience  die- 
tateSy  or  a  keener  sense  of  equality  and  justice  defines  and 
gives  precision  to  first  principles*  All  that  once  floated 
as  maxims  vague  and  indefinite  must  yield  to  the  lessons 
of  experieDce,  and  no  distlDction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
different  portions  of  the  same  whole.  Whatever  law  exists 
and  whencesoever  derived,  if  it  is  such  as  is  fit  to  be  enforced 
between  man  and  man,  then  it  must  necessarily  be  capable 
of  being  re-written  and  amended,  whenever  the  legislature 
of  the  day  finds  the  circumstances  call  for  it — and  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that  experience  teaches  men  and  nations 
alike  wisdom^  and  nothing  that  man  does  or  is  acquainted 
with  reaches  the  standard  of  perfection  which  every  one 
carries  about  with  him  in  his  own  secret  heart^  The 
sources  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  lie  in  that  body  of  doo 
trines  in  which  Christian  communities  had  gener^y  agreed 
before  the  Eeformation,  and  hence  much  looseness  prevails 
in  each  of  its  departments.  Many  of  these  canons  had 
been  absorbed  into  our  common  law.  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence where  a  good  rule  was  first  found,  or  how  it 
originated,  if  it  met  a  want  and  was  accepted  and  acted 
upon  in  our  courts.  Such  acceptation  and  daily  use  have 
here  and  there  converted  many  a  doctrine  of  foreign  law 
into  part  and  parcel  of  our  own  law  as  effectually  as  if 
the  whole  power  of  Parliament  were  expended  in  the  work 
of  its  appropriation  and  transtormation. 

Meetings  of  elerfftf  in  councils  and  convocations^— 
That  the  bishops  and  persons  in  authority  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  should  meet  and  confer  on  the  matters 
that  interested  them  is  natund  and  was  inevitable. 
Ecclesiastical  writers  have  remarked,  that  the  Church  in 

»  See  1  Pat  Com.  (Fere.)  108. 

*  **  Neither  God's  beiBg  the  autlior  of  laws  for  the  government  of  His 
Oiurch^  nor   His  cotnmitting   them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  Fea^on 
sufficient  wherefore  all  churches  should  for  ever  be  bound  to  keep 
tbem  without  chawge." — \  Hook.  EccL  Fol.'iS*^, 
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England  regiikrlj  held  annual  synods  till  after  the  Con- 
qnest,  and  provincial  councils  continued  annually  till  the 
Ibnrtcentli  century,  their  object  being  to  correct  excesses 
and  reform  manners ;  and  convocation  then  superseded 
these  provincial  councils  and  sat  always  when  Parliament 
sat,  and  often  when  Parliament  did  not  sit.^  And  such 
writers  trace  the  existence  of  diocesan  synods  soon  after 
the  apostolic  age,  and  thence  they  soon  became  provincial 
synods  or  councils.^  Tiie  first  council  held  in  England 
was  that  of  Yenilam  (now  St.  Alban's)  in  446,  to  check 
the  errois  of  Pelagianism,^  The  papal  legates  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  obtained  a  footiiig,  and  so  introduced 
ibreign  interference  in  ecclesiastical  synods  and  appoint- 
ments of  bishops,*  and  this  more  or  less  continued  till  the 
time  of  the  Keformation.^  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
bishops  sometimes  drew^  up  constitutions  for  their  own 
dioceses ;  there  were  also  provincial  constitutions  made  by 
the  two  archbishops.^  Of  these  last,  fourteen,  extending 
from  1206  to  1443,  were  collected  by  Lyndwood.  About 
the  time  of  Wicliff  the  convocation  met  in  much  tribula- 
tion at  the  ferment  of  new  opinions,  and  assumed  to  deal 
with  heretics.  Another  great  topic  afterwards  submitted 
to  it  was  the  divorce  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Queen  Catherine ; 
and  the  next  w'as  the  submission  of  the  clergy  and  the 
statute  of  1532  which  ratified  it  The  Six  Articles  were 
framed  in  1539  by  the  convocation  of  that  day  with  a  view- 
to  check  the  Eeformation,  and  those  adverse  to  all  reiorm 
thereby  committed  Parliament  to  the  doctrine  of  tmnsub- 
stantiation  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  1H03  Con- 
vocation collected  the  canons  which  are  still  in  force, 
being  made  with  the  king's  licence  and  thereafter  ratified ; 
and  several  of  these  will  be  afterwards  noticed  in  their 
proper  placeJ 

'  Attorburv,  Convoc.  385  :  Pusey  on  Snprcm.  113,  ^  Kennetj 

Synods,  198."  ^  Hody,  En^.  Comic.  U.  *  2  Inett,  163. 

^  2  Spelman,  123,         ^  Lath  bury,  Coiivoc.  73. 

■^  The  convocation,  act-ording  to  some,  orijE^irifited  in  12(^5  with  the 
writ  of  EiJward  L,  who  ealleil  together  tli«3  clergy  to  ^nve  liim  ctmnsel 
and  help^  and  aid  him  by  self- taxation  of  their  benefices.  Thia  was 
the  first  national  asst^inbty  to  which  the  lower  clergy  were  called  by 
tiie  king's  writ.  What  the  kin^  risked  wan  half  a  yeaPs  prolits.  hx 
1665  the  Archbishup  and  Lord  ClmrueUor  agTCi^f\,\\\a!L\\\  IwVot^'^^ 
chrgy  would  yield  up  what  rigVit  they  ho-d  ot  ^\Vw^  %\iJti«v^\^'&  ^R* 
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Pmeer  of  emivocatmn  as  to  canmis. — ^The  convoca- 
tion from  the  first  assumed,  as?  was  natural,  the  power  of 
making  canons  which  would  bind  not  only  the  clergy  hut 
all  the  puMif*,  the  early  notions  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
heing  houndless,  and  such  niceties  as  the  moderns  discover 
never  occurring  as  practical  difficulties  to  any  of  its  mem- 
hers.  But  as  civilisation  advances,  and  a  free  press  develops 
juiwers  and  forces  which  synods  and  bishops  cannot  sen- 
uusly  control,  doubts  have  long  surrounded  the  position  of 
convocation  as  a  source  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  more 
especially  in  its  relations  to  Parhament  and  the  Crown, 
Some  have  held,  that  before  the  time  of  Henry  YIII,  the 
convocation  could  make  canons  and  enforce  them  freely 
without  any  consent  of  the  Crowo,  The  first  clause  of 
]\fa<]:na  Charta  declaimed,  that  the  Church  of  England  shall 
be  freei  and  shal!  have  all  her  liberties — which,  Coke  says, 
meant,  that  ecclesiastical  persons  should  be  freed  from  en- 
croachments and  usurpation,  such  as  purveyance,  tolls  and 
customs,  compulsoiy  ser^dce  of  terapoml  offices,  and  as 
soldiers,^  Others  have  stiid  that  this  meant  freedom  from 
all  papal  interference.'-  While  it  has  s^ain  been  said,  that 
it  meant  freedom  to  elect  bishops  and  hold  synods,  to  re- 
form the  liturgy,  and  act  without  interference  from  the 
secular  courts.  At  first  great  looseness  prevailed  in  dis- 
tni^uishing  one  jurisdiction  t>ora  another.  But  the  statutes 
of  Provisors  and  of  Friemunire  tended  to  clear  up  the  sub- 
ject.^    It  was  held  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  that  a  suit 


the  State  by  their  own  votes,  and  would  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the 
House  of  Commons. — 6  Barnet^Ojcn  Time,  37,  And  a  statute  of  16S5 
fur  tbe  first  time  taxed  both  clergy  and  laity  alike.  In  1700  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  refused  to  be  dissolved  by  the  arch- 
bishop, and  claimed  to  eit  till  they  were  prorogued  by  their  own 
prolocutor.  They  aet  about  censuring  books  as  of  daDgerous  con- 
sequence, Tlie  Upper  Houge  denied  the  power  of  tlie  Lower  Houee 
to  oetisure  any  Ijook.  The  disputes  lasted  five  years,  and  the  ConTOca- 
tion  wo 6  dissolved  in  1702.— 1  Cit lamp's  Ahr.  554-618,  In  1717,  on  the 
occasion  of  Bishop  Houdley  prtJiiching  a  sermon  which  a  committee 
w!vs  appointed  tu  inquire  into,  the  convocation  was  prorogued  for 
t^ix  months,  and  had  not  been  sijice  summoned  till  a  very  recent  date. 
—2  Haliant,  C.  Bist  Bd5.  Warbitrton  said  **tlieir  assumed  right  to 
ceriFuro  books  would  do  no  ^ood^  and  that  \fiien  convocation  gav© 
up  the  old  right  of  taxing  themselves,  they  gave  up  the  right  of 
meeting  and  debating/' 
^  2  Inat  a  ^  Barrmgt,  sVat  ^  *  *iI>^U.A\\,  %fcaJL  ^ 
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ill  the  Ecclesiastical  Coui't  for  a  temporal  cause  was  a 
fjround  of  praemunire,  as  for  example,  to  sue  there  for  a 
deht  or  for  forgery  of  a  will.^  And  the  fact,  that  the  root 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  in  the  Crown  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  that  respect^  The  statute,  25  Henry  YIII.  c. 
19,  at  last  enacted,  that  no  canons  should  thereafter  be 
promulgated  or  enforced  hy  convocation  unless  the  king's 
writ  had  heen  first  issued  to  hold  the  convocation,  and  also 
his  licence  to  make  and  enforce  the  particular  canons,  and 
that  until  a  revision  of  the  existing  canons  and  constitutions 
tliese  should,  if  not  repugnant  to  the  law,  remain  in  force 
till  tiie  commissioners  should  revise  them.  Coke  said  this 
statute  was  little  more  than  an  affirmauce  of  the  previous 
law.*  By  this  act  of  submission,  which  put  an  end  to  any 
kind  of  legislation  by  convocation  without  the  kiog's 
licence,  the  existing  canon  law  was  to  be  reviewed  by  a 
commission  of  thhty-two  persons,  half  lay  and  half  clerical.'^ 
The  commission  of  Henry  YIII.,  however,  never  completed 
their  revision  so  as  to  receive  the  king^s  assent.  And 
though  a  like  comniission  was  revived  by  Edward  VI. 
and  drew  up  a  reformoMo  hguui,  that  also  never  received 
the  royal  assent^  The  judges  were  said  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  to  have  met  and  held,  that  the  king  may  without 
Parliament  make  ordinances  and  institutions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  clergy,  and  may  deprive  them  if  they  do  not 
obey.^  But  this  was  iin  extrajudicial  opinion,  and  it  was 
elsewhere  laid  down  two  years  later,  that  the  king  could 
not  change  the  ecclesiastical  law.^  The  convocation  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  however,  again  met  and  revised  canons, 
%vhich  in  1603  received  the  royal  assent.  These  canons  of 
1 603  without  doubt  bound  the  clergy,  and  tlie  Uniformity 
Act,  14  Charles  XL  c.  4,  did  not  repeal  them.  It  merely 
did  not  allirm  them  ;  yet  every  clergyman  is  bound  by  his 
oath  to  obey  the  canons.^  And  Lord  Hardwicke  assumed 
that  the  canons  of  1603  did  bind  the  clergy.^  And  Holt, 
C.  J.,  expressly  held,  that  a  clergyman  could  be  deprived 
for  disobeying  a  canon  which  had  been  made  by  convoca- 
tion/^   The  ecclesiastical  judges  have  long  been  inclined 

I  3  Inst  120.  s  Ibid,  a  12  Rep.  72.  ^  25  Hen.  VIIL 

c.  19.  s  2  Burnet,  197  ;  Collier,  3215.  ^  Moor,  755.  ^  12  Rep. 
19.  »  28  Pari.  Hist.  130.  ^  Middktou  ^3  Ct^lt,!  kxV.^l^, 

M>  St.  David*s  v  Lucy,  L.  Raytu.  449  \  GaTl\i,  Wo.    Yt^V^V^"^^ 
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to  treat  the  collection  of  provincial  coixstittitious  collected 
}jy  Lyiidwood  as  if  it  had  been  enacted  by  ParUamenL 
'i'haf?e  canons  are  avowedly  collected  not  only  from  our 
provincial  constitutions  and  canons,  but  from  the  writings 
of  eminent  persons  without  muck  nicety  of  definition.^ 
And  Hale  said  that  there  was  no  great  harm  in  admitting 
the  customs  of  eccieaiastical  persons,  for  they  might  well  be 
treated  as  of  equal  weight  with  other  customs  or  usages.- 

Potrer  of  convocation  to  maJce  new  canons, — That  the 
Ijishop  slioidd  occasionally  call  his  elerg}'^  together  to  con- 
sult about  their  common  interests  and  duties  was  natural, 
and  that  an  archbishop  should  call  his  bishops  together 
with  some  of  the  clergy  was  equally  natural,  and  required 
no  authority  or  precedent  to  establish  the  fact,  any  more 
than  that  the  members  of  any  other  profession  should  so 
meet  for  like  objects  of  their  own.  But  what  they  could 
do  when  thus  meeting  has  probably  not  been  accurately 
appreciated.  The  canons  which  they  made  might,  in  the 
eye  of  tlie  law,  be  nothing  more  than  the  resolutions  and 
opinions  tlien  current,  and  containing  views  and  practices 
which  were  thought  to  be  the  best  And  as  all  the  clergy 
were  bound,  and  stdl  are  bound,  to  obey  the  bishops,  at 
least  within  certain  narrow  limits,  and  none  could  be  insti- 
tuted into  tlie  benefices  of  the  Church  without  promising 
such  an  obedience,  and  being  subject  to  deprivation  and 
other  punishments  for  disobedience,  canons  seem  one  mode 
of  influencing  the  clergy.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Statute 
of  Uniformity  fixed  the  range  of  canons  and  all  other  re- 
strictions on  the  clergy,  no  power  but  Parliament  can  now 
ellectually  alter  the  situation  even  of  the  clergy.  And  be- 
yond the  clergy  the  canons  could  ]mYe  no  legal  effect,  for 
no  legislative  power  ever  belonged  at  any  time  to  the  con- 
vocation merely  as  such.  It  was  neither  a  court  nor  a 
corporation.     It  is  true,  the  common  law  absorbed  from 

(.convocation  enacted  canons  and  exasperated  tlie  public,  iniposing  on 
\\m  clor^y  tbo  *4  rcfera  oath  so  as  to  bind  them  to  make  no  altera- 
tion in  tire  g-overnment  of  the  Clicreh  by  hishops,  deans,  archdeacons, 
Ac. — 2  Ilalkimt  Camt  H.^  o.  9.  In  1694  the?  convocation  made  n 
t'laim  to  mcpt  wlien  rarliamr-nt  met,  witliout  any  royal  licence,  and 
this  view  gave  rise  to  controversies  not  yet  ended, -^Laikhury, 
Conror.  UX 
'  Kemp  p  Wickci?,  3  PlillUm,  2T6,  ^  Hale,  MSS.,  ]\IiddIcton  v 

Qo£t8,  2  Aik.  6GU  ;  Ter  Tkdal,  C.  J,,l\,  -o^Vm^A^  ^V,  &  F.  678. 
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time  to  tiroej  some  of  the  canons,  not  only  of  convocation 
but  of  the  general  councils  of  foreign  churches.  These, 
however,  became  part  of  our  law,  solely  by  virtue  of  their 
being  so  appropriated,  acted  upon,  and  enforced,  either  by 
the  temporal  courts  or  by  tlie  ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts 
which  were  equally  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Jiu-isdic- 
tion,  in  ancient  times,  was  subdivided,  and  tlie  temporal 
courts  disposed  of  the  great  mass  of  litigation,  while  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  also  had  a  large  share  which  was  once 
conceded  to  tbeni,  thougli  it  lias  been  since  greatly  reduced. 
But  whether  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual  court  adopted 
and  enforced  any  particular  canon,  it  was  this  very  circum- 
stance, that  it  was  so  adopted  and  acted  on,  which  gave  to 
such  a  canon  all  its  force.  The  convocation  had  no  inherent 
power  of  its  own  to  make  any  canon  or  byeJaw  which  could 
bind  others  than  the  clergy.  And  even  the  power  to  make 
canons  with  this  limited  authority  began  to  be  found 
capable  of  abuse  and  to  lead  to  confusion.  And  the  statute 
of  Henry  YIII.,  as  we  have  seen,  took  away  altogether  the 
power  of  convocation  to  enact  and  enforce  canons,  constitu- 
tions, or  ordinances,  by  whatever  name  they  should  be 
called,  or  even  to  meet  as  a  convocation  without  the  king's 
writ  authorising  them  to  meet,  and  the  king's  licence 
specially  authorising  them  to  make  and  execute  canons.  The 
kiiig*s  special  authority  impliedly  prescribed  the  subjects 
on  which  canons  could  alone  thenceforth  be  lawfully  made. 
Ever  since  then  Parliament  lias  intervened  and  can  alone 
alter  the  liturgy  and  laws  of  the  Church.  Thus,  even  so 
far  as  the  binding  force  of  new  canons  could  touch  the  clergy, 
the  kings  licence  was  necessary  thenceforth.  But  even 
%vith  the  king's  licence  it  did  not  follow,  that  the  clergy 
either  in  a  convocation  or  under  any  other  name,  could  alter 
the  ceremonies,  or  rights  and  duties  of  the  other  clergy.  As 
these  were  all  defined  by  the  Statute  of  Uniformity  so  far 
as  Parliament  thought  fit  to  define  them,  the  Parliament 
which  fixed  them  can  alone  now  alter  thera.  Though  the 
convocation  used  to  meet  with  the  same  regularity  as 
Parh'ameut  and  was  a  convenient  mode  by  which  the 
clergy  imposed  a  tax  upon  themselves  so  as  to  be  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  laity,  this  practice  was  discontinued 
after  1G65^  as  inconveniently  keeping  up  a  distinction 
»  4  Buniet'fl  Own  Tiitiea,  fm. 
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between  the  clerical  and  lay  professions  which  never  could 
be  justified.  As  the  clergy  are  protected  by  the  same  laws 
as  the  laity,  no  reason  could  be  rendered  for  singling  out 
them  and  their  property  as  objects  for  a  separate  process  of 
assessment^ 

ConvoeMion  as  a  memis  of  cheeking  heresr/. — ^The 
other  ground  on  which  Convocation  has  been  viewed  is  the 
part  it  fulfils  in  the  constitution  as  dealing  with  lieresy. 
Sir  B.  Shower,  or  the  author  of  Tlie  Letitr  to  a  Oonvomiio'r^ 
Man,  said  that  Convocation  was  needed  to  give  a  check  to 
the  further  proceeding  of  loose  and  pernicious  opimons 
and  to  remove  scandals;  and  that  Convocation  was  an 
ecclesiastical  court  as  essential  to  our  constitution  as  any 
other  law^  and  the  king  had  no  right  to  withhold  his 
summons  calling  upon  it  to  meet  with  the  same  regularity 
as  Parliament.  And  it  has  been  urged  that  Convocation 
is  still,  or  ought  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  statutes,  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  court  in  matters  of  doctrine,^  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  convocation  at  most  only  conceded 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  so  much  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  as  had  been  arrogated  by  the  Pope,  but  that 
it  did  not  concede  the  right  of  the  Church  to  hold  general 
councils  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  for  the 
determination  of  matters  of  faith,  and  though  Convocation 
ngieed  to  sit  only  with  permission  of  the  Crown  and  not 
to  enforce  its  canons  without  the  Crown's  consent,  this 
did  not  imply  that  the  power  came  from  the  Crown  any 
more  than  that  Parliament  itself  derived  its  motive  power 
from  the  same  source?  But  whatever  may  have  been 
deemed  to  be  the  powers  of  Convocation  in  ancient  times, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Parliament  has  now  the  inherent 
power  to  alter  any  canons  of  the  clergy  without  consulting 


'  Edw.  I,  had  summoned  the  clergy  along  with  the  laity  to  the 
national  assembly  in  1296.  2  Wllk.  Com.  240;  2  xSpdm.  428.  The 
clergy  had  taxed  themselves  separatel}'"  from  the  time  of  Edw.  L  till 
1666.^3  Stubby's  ComL  S.  340.  The  Crown  however  has  in  modern 
timcB  issued  a  writ  to  Convocation  to  meet  and  alter  the  Eubseription 
canons  and  the  canon  about  sponsors  ;  and  two  canons  on  theso 
subjects  liave  been  eubstituted  for  the  old.  And  on  the  advice 
of  Convocation^  Parliament  Las  sanctioned  a  now  lectionary. — 2 
F/tUlimore's  Eccl  Law,  i93G. 

*  Jovee»  Civil   Power   in   Clmrch.  ^  Pi^^g^y^   ISuprem.    163; 

5  Gladkone'B  Glean*  VSL 
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Convocation-  The  paramount  jurisdiction  of  Parliament 
to  alter  any  law  binding  any  class  of  the  community  is  an 
elementary  principle,  and  if  it  has  power  to  alter  the  Acta 
of  Uniformity  and  all  other  statutes,  it  must  hdve  the  lesser 
power  of  altering  and  abolishing  or  re-M^riting  the  canons 
on  each  and  every  subject.  And  to  assume  that  any  class 
or  profession  can  bai'gain  and  parley  on  equal  terms  with 
the  legislature  is  to  set  up  an  im^Hrium  in  imperio  fatal  to 
every  theory  of  government.^ 

General  control  of  Ckufck  ^^^opertif  mid  the  EccJem- 
astieal  Commissioners. — ^As  already  explained,  the  Church 
not  being  in  any  legal  sense  a  corporation,  when  the 
property  of  the  church  is  spoken  of,  this  only  nieaoB  the 
property  vested  for  the  time  being  in  each  parson,  bishop, 
dean,  canon,  and  archdeacon  severally,  each  being  a  cor- 
poration sole  and  each  being  independent  of  all  the  others. 
But  the  amount  of  property  in  the  aggregate  of  all  these 

1  See  anie^  p.  573,  From  time  to  time  the  aubject  ban  been  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament,  and  it  has  been  there  contended  that  Convoca- 
tion is  not  tUe  established  mode  of  pro tnul gating  the  doclrineH 
and  governing"  the  Cbm-ch  of  England ;  and  that  as  Parliament 
first  selected  as  ranch  of  its  practices  and  doctrines  as  could  with 
propriety  be  recognised  and  endoweil  with  the  certainty  required  by 
the  law,  BO  it  must  rest  with  another  Parliament  to  alter  what  has 
been  done  by  a  preceding  Pa rh amen t,— 118  Part  Deb,  (3)  559, 
The  consent  of  the  Convocation  to  the  alteration  of  canons  is  not 
netessaiy,— Per  L*  Cranwortk^  188  ParL  Dek  (3)  1176.  There 
were  fifteen  Acts  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Act  of  Unifonnity 
of  Charles  IT.,  and  in  none  of  them  waa  any  trace  of  Convocation 
being  consulted  except  Ja6  to  doctrine,  worship,  constitutions,  ami 
canons ;  and  tlie  law  generally  had  been  treated  as  proper  for 
Farliiinient  alone.— Per  X.  Selbome,  219  ParL  Deb.  (3)  D50. 

In  1710  the  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  time  were  of  opinion 
that  at  common  law^  an  appeal  lay  from  all  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
the  Crou*n  by  virtue  of  the  supremacy,  and  that  nothing  but  an  Act 
of.  Parliament  could  take  away  such  Jurisdiction,  and  none  such  hm\ 
done  so  up  to  that  time  ;  and,  moreover,  that  Convocation  had  juris- 
diction  to  condemn  false  doctrines  and  also  punitsh  for  heresy, — 
Whistoiis  Case,  6  Burnet's  JJkt.  ^G  ;  15  St.  Tt\  715.  BiutNET^  how- 
ever,  Bfiyn  tliat  there  were  so  many  doubts  as  to  how  to  proceed  in 
matters  of  heresy,  that  Queen  Anne  was  advised  not  to  allow 
Convocation  to  go  further,  and  she  prorogned  it. 

The  canons  trenched  on  tlie  common  law  by  assigning  penalties 
and  forfeitures  to  immoral  offences.    But  others  have  said  that  **  the 
great  mi  of  the  Protestant  legislation  was  the  extension  of  the 
penalties  of  heresy  to  the  wilful  deuial  of  any  part  of  tKt  ^u\?t\Q\vac\ 
articles  of  faith/— 1  JIallam,  V.  II Ut.  c.  2. 

C   O  ^ 


units  13  great,  and  the  clergy  from  an  early  period  attracted 
the  gifts  of  the  faithful.  When  Constaiitine  began  to 
establish  Christianity  he  empowered  the  clerf^y  to  receive 
bequests  and  hold  land,  and  the  fashion  of  gifts  t^  sacred 
uses  arose,  which  in  torn  made  the  bishops  ashamed  of 
the  apparent  avarice  of  their  class  and  made  them  rebuke 
the  legacy-hunting  thereby  induced.  Heathen  temples 
and  their  spoils  often  fell  in  as  honourable  prizes.  And 
enactments  were  made  restraining  alienation  to  other  than 
sacied  uses.*  Coke  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
about  one-third  of  the  possessions  of  the  realm  belonged 
to  the  clergy."  iVnd  Hallam  thouglit  it  must  have  been 
one-haK/'  In  1403  the  Commons  suggested  tn  Henry  IV. 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  supplies  that  he  might  seize  on 
the  revenues  of  tlie  clergy,  who  at  that  time  possessed  a 
third  part  of  the  riches  of  the  realm.  But  the  king,  seeing 
the  impression  made  on  the  peers,  said  he  would  sooner 
have  his  head  cut  off  than  that  the  church  shonld  be 
deprived  of  the  least  right  pertaining  to  it.^  Henry  YIIL, 
however,  deprived  the  church  of  one-third  of  her  resources 
and  threw  out  of  Parliament  two-thirds  of  the  spiritual 
baronage.^  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  property  and 
tlie  limitations  affecting  its  use  in  the  hands  of  each  cor-' 
poration  sole  will  be  best  understood,  wlien  the  details  are 
stated  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  page.  In  modern 
times  some  method  has  been  introduced  into  the  manage- 
ment of  so  many  independent  parcels  of  property,  A 
uew  corporation  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ] 
was  created  in  1836.^'  The  main  object  was  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  parishes  where] 
such  assistance  is  most  reqtured.  They  have  ample  powers  1 
to  augment  livings,  unite  and  exchange  benefices,  and  the ' 
property  of  many  of  tlie  corporations  sole  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  these  Commissioners^  who  in  return 
pay  over  certain  fixed  revenues  to  the  former  holders.''^ 


^  Cone.  Cartli.  iii,  40;  Autiocli.  24  ;  Cotl.  Tlieod.  de  Episp.  t  3B. 

3  2  Iiiat.  581.  a  2  Eallam,  Mid.  Ag,  c.  7.  M  Pari.  Hist. 

294.  fi  3  Stubbs,  50a  «  6  &  7  Will,  IV,  c.  77 ;  3  &  4  Vic.  j 

c.  113. 

7  The  value  of  the  propertv  bo' held  by  tlie  CornimsBioTiers  ond( 
Administered  ivan  in  1842   (14  &  15  Vic.)  35,000,000/.,  and    the 
rental  was  in  1875,  73Si^4it)l. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

TAHISIIES,    BENEFICES,   ADVOWSONS,  AND   SlMOJnt. 

Origin  of  parishes.— ^he  present  ecclesiastical  division 
of  England  into  parishes,  each  iiaving  a  parson,  recto r,  or 
vicar  as  the  representative  of  the  freehold  of  the  parish 
church  and  glebe  and  tithes,  was  unknown  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Some  have  maintained 
tliat  there  were  no  churches,  that  is  to  say,  places  set 
apart  for  public  woi'ship,  during  the  first  three  centuries ; 
but  it  scarcely  requires  learning  to  divine,  that  any  num- 
ber of  persons  joining  for  objects  of  public  worship  must 
have  very  early  seen  the  necessity  for  them,^  Constantine 
soon  began  to  erect  churches  and  beautify  tbem/^  And 
the  leyrued  have  not  failed  to  notice,  that  the  early 
churches  were  nearly  all  built  with  their  altars  towards 
tlie  east.  Anciently  tlie  revenue  of  the  whole  diocese 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  who  divided  it  among 
the  clergy  j  and  this  was  almost  a  necessary  arrangement, 
as  the  thought  had  not  occurred  of  attaching  a  priest  to 
one  fixed  spot  or  chinTh.  And  it  is  said  that  Marcian  in 
4G0  first  ordered  the  present  plan  to  be  carried  out,  and 
each  church  to  have  its  own  y^riest.^  The  canon  of  the 
Isl  Council  of  Bracara  forbade  the  bishops  to  take  any 
sliare  in  the  oblations  of  the  parochial  church*'*  But  in 
England  the  bishops  are  supposed  to  have  continued  mucli 
later  to  share  in  these  funds.^  In  England  the  bishop  and 
clergy  lived  in  common  till  about  the  year  ?00,**     And 


1  Biti;?.  Clir.  Ant.  k  viii,  c.  1.        ^  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  b,  iii.  c.5^1, 
3  Theod.  Lect  b.  i.  p.  65  J.        *  Cmi^,  BTae,  1.  ^."tb.         '"*  ^\w^^, 
OliT,  Ant  k  ix  u.  8.  ^  Bed.  Hist.  b.  v.  c.  Tl, 
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parishes  began  to  be  settled  about  the  same  time.^  The 
origin  of  parish  churches  increased  gradually  here  and 
there,  sometimes  anticipated  and  assisted  by  the  piety 
of  the  lords  of  manors  and  great  proprietors  making 
gifts  of  land  and  houses  in  order  to  facilitate  the  local 
establishment.  And  the  feudal  notions  then  pervading 
society  were  easily  adapted  into  the  ecclesiastical  system 
by  making  each  parish  priest  the  delegate  and  dependant 
of  the  bishop.  The  lords  of  manors  %\"ere  in  many  cases 
the  founders  of  the  parish  church,  and  hence  it  is^  that 
the  parish  has  often  the  same  boundaries  as  the  manor. 
At  all  events,  any  local  division  of  that  land  would  neces- 
sarily follo^v  the  manor.  The  exact  boundaries  of  parishes 
were,  moreover,  kept  in  constant  Temembrance  by  an  an- 
nual custom  of  perambulations  or  beating  the  bounds. 
The  older  practice  was  to  have  a  procession  of  parishioners 
singing  tlie  litany.  The  Injunctions  of  Elizabeth  directed 
the  curate  and  the  substantial  men  of  the  parish  to  join  in 
this  walk.^  And  it  is  reported,  that  the  women  said  amen 
to  the  curses.^ 

Orif/in  of  adtmwsouH,  or  right  of  preseutatmn  to 
bniefices. — An  advowson  is  in  its  origin  the  right  of  the 
advocatus  or  patron — who  is  so  called  because  he  nomi- 
nates a  priest  who  shall  be  seised  of  the  church/  This 
right  of  nomination  was  implied  in  each  founder  or  bene- 
factor, and  was  probably  the  inducing  motive  in  early 
times  of  much  of  this  kind  of  bounty.  When  parish 
churches  began  to  be  built,  and  donors  provided  the 
means,  it  was  but  natural,  or  at  least  usual,  and  also 
politic,  for  the  bishop  to  allow  the  patron  the  right  of 
nominating  the  clerk  who  was  to  officiate,  and  the  canon 
law  had  in  the  earliest  times  recognised  this  as  a  kind  of 
common  law  right.^  And  Theodore,  seventh  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  encouraged  the  building  of  churches  by 
vesting  their  patronage  in  the  founder  and  his  heirs.*^     An 

^  Bing.  Chr,  Ant.  b.  ix.  c,  B.  =  a.d.  1559. 

^  Strypea'  Parker,  153.  It  is  miil  Sir  T,  Cromwell  instituted  pamh 
mg\?iltm.—  TyiWs  Hen.  VII L  (2  ed.)  426,  The  BtimlleHt  parish  in 
EDg^latid^  St  Ctiristopherde-Stock,  consiets  of  one  house,  tiiid  is 
now  part  of  the  Bank  of  Englnnd. 

*  Co.Litt  17  b,       ^  Dcerot.  c.  4,  §  24  ;  Justin,,  Novell.  57,  123. 

^  The  word  advowson  k  m\^  1q  \i^  a.  tOT^vvi^^tvoa  of  the  words 
ivocaise,  as  if  the  patron  ca\\ti  \uti\?i^\lm\C\^Q*^'\\f^^\.\^  vW 
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advowson  is  distinguished  according  to  the  stages  follow- 
ing the  act  of  nomination.  Where  the  patron  presents 
his  nominee  to  the  hishop  for  induction,  it;  is  called  an  ad- 
vowson presentatiye.  Where  the  bishop  is  patron,  and 
himself  inducts,  it  is  called  advowson  coUative.  Where 
the  patron  names  to  a  donative,  it  is  an  advowson  dona- 
tive. And  where  the  patronage  resides  in  a  chapter  or 
other  corporation,  it  is  called  an  advowson  elective.^  And 
so  far  as  the  advowson  is  connected  with  the  lands  of 
the  patron,  it  is  an  advowson  appendant  or  in  gross  j  the 
former  heing  added  to  lands,  the  latter  being  severed  and 
held  separately  from  any  lands  of  such  patron. 

Advowmm  cis  mi  appurienant  to  land. — As  lords  of 
manors  were  the  nsnal  fonnders,  the  advowson  appendant 
passed  with  the  manor  £^s  an  appurtenance  or  incident,  if 
no  special  mention  %vas  made  of  such  advowson  in  the 
conveyance/^  Being  itself  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  it 
could  oidy  pass  as  being  annexed  to  a  corporeal  heredita- 
ment^ And  though  the  word  *'  land  "  will  not  include  an 
advowson,  if  it  is  not  appurtenant,  jet  it  will  pass  under 
the  word  hereditament^  or  the  word  church.^  Nor  will  an 
advowson  pass  under  such  words  as  profits  or  emoluments, 
for  the  theory  has  always  been,  that  it  is  in  its  nature  a 
right  that  does  not  imply  gain  or  interest.^  The  owner  of 
an  advowson  as  appurtenant  to  lands  may  also  sever  it  from 
the  lands,  in  which  case  it  is  an  advowson  in  gross.  More- 
over it  may  be  severed  only  for  a  time,  as  during  a  lease  for 
life.^  And  when  this  severance  takes  place  the  advowson 
no  longer  passes  as  an  incident  of  the  land,^  The  owner  of 
a  manor  may  also  sever  the  advowson  from  all  except  a 
small  portion  thereof,  as  an  acre,  in  which  case  the  advowson 
will  continue  to  be  an  appurtenance  of  such  portion  of  land. 
But  as  a  spiritual  benefice  cannot  be  granted  for  years,  or 
at  will,  it  wdl  not  pass  with  a  demise  of  a  manor.^ 

vricant  benefice  ;  it  iins  been  defined  a  reversionary  ri^ht  of  pre- 
sentation vested  hi  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever, — God.  Rep,  34  ; 
2  BL  Com.  2L 

^  Co,  Litt  119, 120.  2  1  ingt  121.  »  Tymnghnm's  Case,  4  Rep, 
37  a.         ^  Fortesc.  351 ;  Co.  Litt.  17 ;  Cro.  Eliz,  163.         ^  London 

V  Sotitliwell,  Hob.  304,         ^  Liford's  Cum,  11  Rep,  GO;  ReynoWson 

V  Blake,  1  L.  Haytn.  198,  ^  k,  v  Dnrliam,  1  Comyn,  H,  362. 

^  Com.  Dig.   Adv.,  c,  1.     Thoagli  tLe  rulft  B^&  bfcV«^^Tv  waScr^s^ 
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Alienation  and  gale  o/advoK^rm- — ^Thongh  an  ad  vow- 
son  is  a  right  of  property  yet  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  law  as  matter  of  theory  treats  it  as  a  right  held  for 
the  go<^d  of  the  church,  and  not  for  the  mere  profit  of  the 
individual.  Hence  the  plaintiff  in  a  qimre  impedif,  which 
is  an  action  for  hinderim;  him  exercising  the  right  of 
patronage,  was  not  entitled  to  recover  damages  until  a 
statute  of  Edward  I.  expressly  allowed  this  to  be  done/ 
The  clergy  are  prohibited  by  statute  **  from  buying,  or  for 
money  directly  or  indirectly  procuring  or  accepting  the 
next  avoidance  of,  or  presentation  to,  any  benefice  with  cure 
of  souls,  any  dignity  prebend,  or  living  ecclesiastical ; "  and 
the  admission  shall  be  void^  and  the  Crown  may  present  a 
successor.^  But  an  ingenious  mode  has  been  discovered  of 
defeating  that  statute,  for  if  a  cleigyman  purchase  "an 
estate  for  life  in  the  advowson,"  and  a  vacancy  occurs 
during  such  life,  then  he  may  present  himself,  and  the 
bishop  has  no  reason  for  refusing  to  examine  and  admit 
him.  For  the  courts  have  said,  "  an  estate  for  life  "  is  not 
a  next  presentation  nor  a  next  avoidance,  and  the  statute 
ruust  be  strictly  construed?  The  statute,  moreover,  re- 
strained only  the  clergy,  but  did  not  atfect  the  laity,  and 
hence  purchases  on  their  part  were  not  prohibited  by  that 
statute,  and  are  freely  made.  And  the  statute  did  not 
prevent  a  clei^man  purchasing  the  advowson  or  the 
perpetual  right  of  presentation  as  a  property  and  an  in- 
vestment of  his  own.  An  advowson  being  an  incorporeal 
hereditament  may  be  dealt  with  like  other  property  in 
most  respects.  It  consists  of  two  separable  acts,  one  of 
nomination  and  the  other  of  presentation,  the  former  being 
the  substantial  right,  and  the  latter  being  chiefly  a  minis* 
terial  act,  and  the  owner  may  sever  the  one  from  the  other 

and  subject  ib,  that  a  grant  of  a  manor  without  special  mention  of 
advowaons  appendant  will  carry  «iifh  aih'owsons,  yet  this  is  not 
the  case  where  the  kin^  is  the  g^rantor^  for  in  such  case  by  statute 
an  ejspress  mention  of  the  advowson  or  something  equivalent  is 
required  to  pass  it  with  the  manor  or  land. — 17  Edward  IL,  c,  17- 
And  yet  if  the  Crown  restores  and  not  grants,  as  where  it  restores  a 
hi?}liop'8  temporahtiesT  then  no  such  special  mention  is  required.^ — 
IVTiisUer's  cme^  10  Co.  64. 

1  13  Ed.  L  c.  5 ;  1  InsL  17  b.        «  13  Anne,  c.  11.        *  Walsh  p 
Bp.  Lincoln,  h  K,  iO  C.  P,  518, 
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and  grant  the  noniinabioa  to  a  third  party ,^  Moreover  the 
party  entitled  to  present  cannot  do  so  before  the  vacancy 
occurs,  and  if  another  is  admitted  on  such  vacancy,  the 
person  to  whom  the  promise  or  engagement  was  made 
cannot  pursue  any  remedy,  and  the  court  said,  that  any 
custom  set  up  of  electing  to  a  full  place  must  be  foolisk" 
One  remarkable  thing  is,  that  an  infant,  however  young,  may 
nominate  as  well  as  present  to  an  advowson,  which  how- 
ever only  means,  that  though  the  guardian  may  do  these 
acts,  they  must  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  chili  The 
notion  was,  that  the  guardians  could  not  make  money  by 
the  duty  of  presentation,  and  to  prevent  it  the  power  was 
not  to  be  trusted  to  thera.^  Best,  C.  J.,  said  this  doctrine 
led  to  the  ridiculous  ceremony  of  the  guardian  putting  the 
pen  into  the  hand  of  the  infant  in  his  cradle,  and  guiding 
that  feeble  hand  while  it  signed  the  presentation.*  When 
the  advowson  belongs  to  the  wife,  then  the  husband  most 
concur  with  her  in  the  presentation,  and  after  her  death  he 
is  tenant  by  the  curtesy  and  so  alone  presents.^  And  for  a 
like  reason,  if  the  surviving  husband  die  after  the  vacancy 
has  occurred,  the  presentation  will  belong  to  his  executor 
and  not  to  the  wife*s  heir.  And,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  the 
widow's  dower  entitles  her  t4>  the  third  presentation  after 
the  husband's  death.^  If  an  advowson  belong  to  one  who 
has  become  bankrupt,  he  has  tlie  right  to  present,  and  such 
a  right  is  expressly  excepted  out  of  tliose  that  pass  to 
creditors,^  In  the  case  of  the  lands  being  mortgaged  to 
which  the  advowson  is  appurtenant,  the  mortgagor  is, 
intiie  absence  of  covenant,  entitled  to  present  until  there 
is  a  foreclosure,  for  the  advowson  is  not  deemed  one  of  the 
profits  of  the  estate.® 

Death  of  onmer  of  advoivsou  or  presentation, — The 
rule  as  to  whether  the  right  to  puesent  goes  to  iho  heir  or 
the  executor  of  the  patron  is  exphiined  in  tld'i  way.  Wiien 
a  vacancy  occurs  and  the  patron  is  not  tlie  bishop,  the 
right  to  present  is  in  the  nature  of  a  persoual  power  detached 
iVotn  the  lands  or  office  to  which  it  may  be  afi  accessory, 
and  so  it  goes  to  the  executor  of  the  patrou  if  the  latter 

1  Att'Gen.  v  Stafford,  3  Vic.  c,  80.       ^  Owen  v  Stainoe,  S!dn.  45. 

•  Re  Arthington,  2  Caa.  Eq.  518,  575.  *  Fletclier  v  L,  S(iud^%^ 

3  Biii^--  584.  ^  Co.  Litt  2U  tt.  ^  Co.  ^.\U/^^\i/er^^  w. 

7  32  &  33  Vic,  c.  71,  §  15.       «  MaekeiVM^i  t)  U^Vm^w,^  KNig..^'^ 
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has  not  yet  presentetl.^  And  thus,  while  the  lands  descend 
to  the  heir  or  the  office  goes  to  a  successor^  the  right  of 
presentation  falls  to  the  executor  of  the  patron.  And  even 
where  the  patron  had  nothing  but  a  term  in  the  right  of 
advowson,  and  the  term  came  to  an  end  after  the  right 
accmed^  hut  before  it  was  exercised  and  the  patron  died, 
his  executor  would  have  the  right  to  present  though  the 
term  had  vanished  in  the  meantime.^  This  right  to  the 
vacant  turn  of  presentation  is  deemed  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  chattel  vested  in  the 
testator;  and  it  w^as  on  this  analogy  that  it  was  held,  that 
when  a  prebendary  had  a  right  of  advowson  and  died 
before  he  exercised  it,  the  next  turn  belonged  to  his 
executor  and  not  to  the  successor  in  the  prelaend.^  So 
an  advowson  may  be  devised  with  or  without  the  power  to 
sell  the  next  presentation.*  And  till  the  trustees  sell,  the 
cesfmsque  tniM  has  the  right  of  presentation.^  And  it 
m&j  be  given  on  trust  to  present  some  fit  person,  such  as 
the  parishioners  and  inhabitants  should  nominate :  in  which 
case  the  right  of  election  has  been  held  in  practice  to 
belong  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  paying  church  and  poor  rates."^  And  in  a 
ca^e  of  this  kind  an  election  by  ballot  would  not  be  illegal/ 
As  advowsons  are  on  the  footing  of  temporal  inheritances 
and  descend  by  course  of  inheritance,  and  can  be  dealt 
^vith  otherwise  in  like  manner,®  so  they  may  be  granted  to 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  c^stuisque  triL^l,  In  such  a  case 
all  the  cedimqm  triisi  must  agree  in  the  nomination,^  And 
if  they  cannot  agree,  the  court  has  allowed  them  to  de- 
termine by  lot  which  of  them  should  nominate.^^  A  majority 

*  MireUouBe  v  Ren n ell,  8  Bmg,  550.        '  IbicL 

3  Ibid.  While  right  of  presentation  to  a  vacant  benefice  passes 
on  the  patron's  death  to  his  executor,  it  is  otherwise  m  to  advow- 
sons belonging  to  the  bishop.  As  to  bim,  if  he  dies  before  present- 
ingj  the  right  goes  Bot  to  his  execntor,  but  to  the  king  as  part  of 
tho  prerog'ative. — Mirehouee  v  Kennellj  8  Bhg.  550, 

*  E.  Albemarle  v  Rogers,  2  Ves,  477.  ^  Biggs  v  Sharp,  L,  R.> 
20  Eq.  317.  ^  Fearon  v  Wobb,  14  Vea.  13.  7  shaw  v  Thompson, 
3  Ch,  Div,  233.        »  Doct.  &  Stud.  2,  c.  26. 

3  And  in  the  event  of  the  trustees  not  presenting  the  person  elected, 

there  in  either  a  remedy  as  for  breach  of  tnist  or  by  way  of  niaii- 

dnmus  to  compel  performance  of  a  legal  duty. — R,  v  Orton,  14  Q.  B, 

139;  K  P  Kendall,  1  Q.  i^.  ^^6. 

^^'  JohnBtone  v  Barber,  6  Be  Q.  U.  Sl  Q..  '^^^^ 
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of  a  corporation  have  been  held  entitled  to  present,^  And  in 
the  event  of  an  advowson  becoming  vested  in  joint  tenants 
or  tenants  in  comnion,  or  in  trustees,  unless  they  manage  to 
a^ee  within  six  months,  the  ordinaiy  can  present,  for  the 
presentation  lapses,^  In  the  case  of  coparceners  succeed- 
ing to  the  advowson,  the  common  law  recognises  a  prece- 
dence in  the  elder  sister  to  this  extent,  that  she  has  the 
first  turn,  and  the  next  turn  goes  to  the  second  sister,  and 
so  on  till  the  turn  of  the  first  sister  comes  round ;  and  this 
order  will  be  adhered  to  though  one  of  the  coparceners 
negligently  allows  usurpation?  The  turn  of  each  is  com- 
plete when  tlie  church  is  full,  though  the  clerk  presented 
may  afterwards  be  deprived.'^  In  all  such  cases,  however, 
of  joint  tenants,  tenants  in  common  and  coparceners,  they 
may  obtain  a  partition,  whereupon,  by  statute,  each  is 
seised  of  a  turn/  and  so  the  difficulty  of  a  pluiTility  of 
holders  is  overcome, 

Advoimans  of  corporationSj  the  Crown  and  Papists. 
— In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  of  advowsons 
being  practically  vested  in  large  bodies  of  ratepayers  or 
inhabitants  who  derive  no  pecuniary  advantage  tlierefrom, 
and  yet  such  a  species  of  interest  prevents  usefid  improve- 
ments in  the  benefice,  the  legislature  interfered,  and  au- 
thorised the  sale  of  such  advowsons,  and  the  application 
of  the  proceeds  to  the  erection,  rebuilding,  or  improvement 
of  the  parsonage-house,  or  the  augmentation  of  the  living, 
or  other  useful  purposes.*^  The  option  of  adopting  such  a 
resolution  is  given  to  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  owners.*" 
And  before  the  date  of  the  last  statute  it  liad  been  enacted 
that  where  advowsons  wxre  vested  in  municipal  corpora- 
tions or  of  members  thereof,  the  legislature  in  1835  took 
away  irom  such  corporations  tho  option  of  retaining  these, 
and  authorised  the  advowsons  to  be  sold  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  proceeds  to 


2  Doctor  &  St,  h.  li,  c.  30; 
a  Birch  v  Bp.  Lichfield, 


1  It  it  Kendall,  1  Q.  -B.  3G6. 
ReyiioklBoii  t?  Dlake,  1  Raym.  197. 
3  B.  &  P,  449, 

'*  WiTidsor'a  case,  5  Coke  102.  In  some  €&se8  of  coparceiierg  not 
being  altlc  to  agree,  Lord  Hardwieke  allowed  them  to  rlraw  lota 
whieli  should  have  the  Drst  presentation, — Seymour  v  Bennet,  2 

s  7  Anne,  c.  18,  §  2.  ^  19  &  20  Vk,  c.  U^.  "^  ^^^^^- 
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be  invested,  and  tlie  interest  applied  to  the  borough 
•fund.' 

One  peculiarity  attendinj^  the  presentation  to  benefices 
is,  that  the  king  is  deemed  the  paramount  patron,  and  if 
tlie  bisliopric  is  vacant,  or  the  bishop  is  incapacitated,  his 
right  t^j  appoint  to  tlie  benefices  of  the  bishopric  devolves 
on  the  sovereign.  The  maxim  in  law  is,  that  the  Chnrch 
is  not  full  as  against  the  king  till  induction,  and  hence  if 
the  bishop  has  presented,  but  not  inducted,  the  king 
obtains  tlie  presentation.-  Moreover,  when  a  person  who 
is  the  owner  of  au  advowson  is  promoted  to  a  bishopric 
his  right  of  presentation  devolves  on  the  king,  though 
such  person  may  have  already  given  away  the  presenta- 
tion to  a  grantee*  Such  a  prerogative  right  of  presentation 
is  held  not  to  supply  but  only  to  suspend  or  postpone  the 
turn  of  the  patron,  and  of  all  the  patrons  if  more  than  one, 
and  it  does  not  take  away  the  right  of  one  and  leave  the 
rest  entire.  And  hence  the  grantee  above  mentioned  will 
merely  have  his  riglit  postponed  by  this  one  tnm,  and  will 
come  in  after  the  death  of  the  kings  presentee,^ 

Owiug  to  the  peculiarity  of  Papists  being  owners  of 
advowsons,  elaborate  preeautions  were  devised  in  former 
times  to  8isqualify  them  from  presenting.  And  by  si 
statute  of  James  I.  and  subsequent  statutes,  tlie  presenta- 
.  tions  to  any  living,  free  school,  or  hospital,  belonging  to 
Popish  recusant  convicts  or  their  trustees,  were  divided 
between  the  chancellor  and  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge University  respectively,  according  to  the  counties 
in  which  the  benefices  were  situated,*  The  only  condition 
of  this  transfer  of  such  gifts  was,  that  the  person  presented 
sbould  not  already  have  a  benefice  with  the  cure  of  souls. 
But  while  the  right  of  presentation  was  thus  taken  away 
from  Papists,  no  other  right  of  such  patrons  was  aHected, 
sucli  as  the  right  to  sell  or  alienate  for  good  considera- 
tion for  tbe  benefit  of  a  Protestant.^  And  on  the  view 
just  mentioned,  no  Papist  who  is  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion having  an  advowson  is  to  take  part  in  the  appoint- 

1  5  &  6  Will.  IV,  c.  76,  §  139 ;  6  &  7  Will.  IV,  c,  77,  §  26 ;  I  &  2 
Vic.  c.  3L         ^  Co,  Litt.  388  a.         *  Calluna  v  Trownrd,  2  H.  BL 
324 ;  8  Bm,  P.  C.  71 ;  Kv  Eton  College,  8  E.  &  B.  632, 
^  3Jas,  L  L\  5,  §  la;  I  \V.  ScU,  t,^^,^'!',  13  kj\ue,  c.  13,  §  1  j 
10  Geo,  I\\  c.  7,  §§  15-18.         ^  UQeciAV^,\1,\V 
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iiient ;  nor  is  any  Papist  to  advise  the  Crown  in  such  a 
matter,^  The  legislature  in  these  statutes,  however,  provicled 
only  for  the  case  of  the  advowson  belonging  to  a  Papist  in 
severalty,  for  if  he  is  a  tenant  in  common  %nth  another 
M^ho  is  not  Papist,  that  other  may  exercise  the  right  as  if 
he  alone  were  the  owner.  This  was  held  to  be  the  €on- 
strnction  of  the  Act  which  did  least  harm  to  the  Protestant 
co-patron.^ 

Advoivsons  as  donatwes^ — Another  kind  of  incum- 
bency is  called  a  donative^  which  differs  from  the  others  in 
this,  that  no  admission, institution, or  induction  by  the  V^ishop 
is  required,  and  the  patron  put3  the  donee  in  possession  at 
once,^  The  origin  of  such  a  right  is  said  to  liave  been 
this,  that  some  lord  of  a  manor  or  donor  had  built  and 
endowed  the  chapel  on  condition  that  he  should  have  the 
nomination  of  the  priest  in  his  own  bands,  as  well  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  benefice  or  presentation.  Anil 
a  donative  includes  various  kinds  of  preferment,  and  among 
others,  prebends.  When  the  donee  is  once  in  possession 
he  ig  in  the  same  position  as  an  incumbent  after  induction, 
and  cannot  be  dispossessed.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that 
he  be  a  priest  in  orders,*  and  have  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion of  conformity.^  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  ^his  kind  of 
advowson  the  bishop  can  compel  the  patron  to  nominate. 
Coke  says,  that  the  king  could  by  founding  a  church 
exempt  it  from  ordinarj^  jurisdiction,  and  he  could  license 
a  subject  to  found  a  church  with  the  same  privilege.'^ 
Hence,  though  the  bishop  has  jurisdiction  over  the  donee 
f?o  far  as  clerical  discipline  is  concerned,  yet  he  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  church  or  chapel,  as  ibr  example,  in 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  seats.^     And  yet  the  ordinary 


1  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  §§  16,  18. 

2  Edwarda  v  Bp,  EMter,  5  Cing,,  N,  C.  G52.  In  1831  there  were 
1,248  advowsons  in  the  liands  oi  HrchhiwliopB  aiul  btKliops  ;  787  in 
tli«  liftTids  of  deans  and  chapters  ;  1,B51  in  tbeliandfi  of  ecclesiastical  1 
corporations  sole  ;  total,  3,88t>.  Tliere  were  also  952  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown  ;  721  in  tlie  Itandn  of  iiniversitie.H,  colIegeB,  ^c,  ;  53  in 
tlie  hftiidB  of  mtinicipal  corporations  :  6,096  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners. — AfarliiiH  prop.  Ch,  Ed.  75.  Others  estinmled  private 
patrons  at  8,409.— /6ir/.  p,  88. 

3  Fardiitd  v  Gavre,  Cni.  .las.  63.         *  14  Ch.  11.  c  4,  §  10. 
3  Powell  1?  Mil  hum,  3  Wils.  355,  t;  i  i>,st^  544a, 
^  Culefatt  V  Nuwcomb,  2  L.  Raym.  Vl^h. 


Itas  power  OTer  Uie  chttidliwafdem%  who  are  the  officears 
not  of  the  patron  but  of  the  parish.^  But  the  Eecl^iastical 
ComndssioQers  have  latterly  been  empowered  in  ceitain 
vrajs  to  make  schemes  so  as  to  render  donatives  subj^t 
to  the  bishop.^ 

Offtmct  of  Simony  a$  to  prttetUaiiamB. — ^Thoxigh  the 
law  haa  made  an  ad^owaon  a  sqiaiatie  propertr  in  the  hands 
of  the  palion,  which  he  can  sell  aiid  Senate  almost  at 
pleasure,  and  yet  it  is  deemed  a  trast  Tested  in  him  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  it  is  singular  that  the  law  has 
made  no  provision  for  the  fitness  and  aieoeptable  qnalitiea 
of  the  patentee;  for  as  regards  the  laitr,  who  foim  the 
congregation  to  be  benefited  by  the  efficient  dischaige  of 
his  duty,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  nttde  to  gire  the  laity 
any  voice  whatever  in  the  selection  of  their  parson^  nor 
has  this  \'iew  ever  occurred  as  requiring  much  ootisidera^ 
tion.  And  yet  the  treatment  of  simony  has  long  been  a 
conspicuous  qualification  of  the  absolute  r%ht  of  sale  and 
purchase^  though  it  affects  the  relations  existing  beiweai 
the  bishop  and  patron  and  the  presentee,  and  is  not  s 
matter  in-  which  the  laity  can  directly  or  indireclfy 
interfere. 

As  Simon  Magus  was  rebuked  for  presuming  to  pnr^ 
chase  the  gift  of  God  with  money,  the  name  of  aimoi^ 
was  given  to  offences  of  that  kind,  namely,  the  porebiaa 
of  holy  orders  or  of  benefices  in  the  chnidi.  Coke  says 
simony  is  odious  in  the  eye  of  the  cammon  law,  and  is 
the  more  so  because  it  is  ever  accompanied  with  perjury,* 
AH  the  memoimUe  councils  of  the  church  denounced  this 
as  a  wrong  tiui^  and  Tarioos  canons  marked  it  as  a 
heinous  offence.*  The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  45 1» 
desired  that  if  any  bishop  ordained  or  gave  prefenuent  for 
money,  both  parties  should  suffer  loss  of  office;  And 
this  role  was  acted  on  more  or  less  evcar  aftKwards.^ 


*6&7WilLIT.c,  47.§10; 
«  ^.a  1SI1»  Dean  of  Tock  s 


To 


I  Caslle  «  BklMidiom  2  Str.715>. 
lO^llYk^cSflL       •aiiKLlda. 

^  Lihbd,  ToL  ir.  p.  T5S ;  ^i^.  Chr.  Ant  K  IS,  c  €w 
i^gunst  anytluii^  iwemblinj^  aiiiiimT,  Jost^^  ma^e  it 
oQtfaeToter  in  cbarch  elections  affiiniBtiTeiy  to  disdai 
Tvted  in  coDBaderalioii  of  a  gift  or  of  feifladsfaipor  gacfaBfeecawsa,--^ 
3^MdK  123,  c  1.  Tbe  ead  j  tudK^  were  deelai  hj  tiie  decgy  end 
'  is  the  diocese  j  at  \ai&  1^  iia&^  ^mft  In  teve  tha 


And  the  same  rules  were  adopted  in  the  early  English 
Church.^  The  injunctions  of  Edward  VI.  an€l  Elizabeth, 
and  the  canon  of  James  I.,  repeat  the  declaration,  that  the 
bujing  or  selling  of  benefices  or  sacred  functiong  is  a  de- 
testable sin,^  And  an  oath  against  aimony  was  required 
by  the  40th  canon  of  1603  as  a  condition  preliminary  to 
admission,  which  is  now  only  superseded  by  a  declaration 
to  the  like  effect.^ 

Staiufes  proMbiiing  ami  pimisldng  simony/.— Tlieve 
being  great  looseness  in  the  description  of  this  offence  of 
sinaony,  it  was  found  necessary  in  1588  to  define  it  mora 
exactly  by  a  statute,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  void 
the  presentation  or  collation  made  to  any  ecclesiastical 
living  for  money  or  money's  worth,  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  for  the  promise  of  it.  The  gift  of  the  hving  for  thai 
one  turn  thereupon  falls  to  the  Grown,  and  the  offending 
patron  forfeits  double  the  value  of  one  yearns  profits.  And 
the  offending  presentee  is  disabled  from  enjoying  the  same 
living,*  And  to  institute  cormptly  is  also  a  void  act.® 
As  a  consecLuence,  the  patron  may  within  six  months 
make  a  fresh  presentation,®  And  so  corrupt  resignations, 
exchanges,  and  ordinations  are  equally  voidJ  One  pun- 
ishment is,  that  he  who  has  been  cormptly  ordained  is 
disqualified   for  seven  years  to  hold   any  ecclesiastical 


living,® 


In 


construing   the  statute  with  reference  to 


of  tlie  election,  and  tliia  booh  became  equivalent  to  tlie  appoiutment. 
And  it  was  at  this  stage  that  aimony  grew  up,  aeeirig  that  conuption 
could  not  ho  wholly  eradicated  f  rota  courte.  The  evil  was  great, 
and  was  condemned  in  549  hy  the  Council  of  Orleana, — ConmL  AureL 
V,  (549)  can.  10.  The  Pope,  Nicholas  I.,  in  865  tried  to  cure  the  ovil 
by  cutting  off  the  right  of  suffrage  from  the  laity.  But  after  a  long^ 
struggle  between  the  Pope  and  the  king,  in  the  tliirteenth  century 
a  kind  of  general  appeal  to  Kome  aa  the  lust  resort  for  all  Christen- 
dom waa  actjuiesced  hh^Lea's  Ck,  Siud.  151.  Tlie  third  council  of 
Lateran  in  1179  forbade  even  the  gift  or  promise  of  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  And  when  a  parent  purchased 
a  benefice  for  his  son  without  the  privity  of  the  son^  it  was  deemed 
as  against  tbe  Bon  a  simoniacal  act  avoiding  the  living, — Van  E^, 
Ju}\  /tVc.  p,  2,  tit.  ;i 

1  Ecbright  Exc,  A.D.  740:  Lafranc's  Can.,  A.D.  1075.         ^  j^  p_ 
1517,  1559,  1603.       3  28  &:  29  Tic.  c.  122,  §  2  ;  Cnnon  ISm.       *  31 


Eliz.  c.  6,  §  4  ;  3  Inst.  15a     ^  Ibid.  §  5.      «  Jbid.  g  ^ 
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^  Ibid.  §9,  The  Statute  of  Elizabeth  wan  passed  '■  to  pot  an  end  to 
the  taunts  of  Papists,  that  cobblers,  tailors,  tinkors,  and  mltlo-t-i, 
were  in  course  of  being'  admitted  to  tlie  miruftUY" — \raT\»ll\%V. 


contracts  made  for  securing  ordination  and  benefice,  it  has 
been  laid  down,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  public  policy 
declared  by  the  statute  for  any  one  to  make  an  agreement 
to  procure  holy  orders,  for  these  are  presumed  to  be  con- 
ferred solely  out  of  regard  to  the  candidate's  fitness.  And 
it  is  equally  against  public  pohcy  to  bind  one's  self  to 
solicit  the  benefit  of  patronage  in  consideration  of  money, 
for  it  is  presumed  that  a  patron  looks  out  for  the  fittest 
pei^on,  irrespective  of  such  conditions.^  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  this  oftence,  that  the  patron  should  be  privy  to  the 
corrupt  contract ;  and  hence  where  the  father  of  a  youth 
contracted  with  the  patron's  wife  to  give  her  100/.  if  the 
patron  presented  his  son  to  the  living,  this  was  held  con- 
trary to  the  statute.-  And  so  in  another  case,  "where  a 
friend  of  the  presentee  had  given  a  bribe  to  the  patron's 
page,  this  made  the  presentation  void.^  And  it  was  the 
same  where  two  fathers  came  to  an  agreement,  and  one 
covenanted  with  the  other  to  procure  a  presentation  for 
Ms  son  in  consideration  of  the  other's  daughter  marrying 
Jiim>  But  an  exchange  of  hvings  and  a  mutual  agree- 
ment not  to  insist  on  payment  for  dilapidations  does  not 
necessarily  amount  to  simony,  for  in  exchanges  each  party 
proposes  to  himself  some  benefit ;  and  these  were  expressly 
allowed  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  though  productive  of 
temporal  advantages  to  both  parties,^  Nor  is  a  contract 
by  the  vendor  of  an  advowson,  who  is  not  the  incumbent, 
to  pay  interest  on  the  purchase-money  to  the  purchaser 
until  a  vacancy  occurs  deemed  simoniacal® 

Sale  ofadvowsmi  o^r  presentation  while  inatmhent  in 
a  dl/ing  state, — The  courts  interpreted  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth  again.st  simony  to  mean  the  corrupt  obtaining  or 
giving  of  the  next  presentation  when  the  living  was  vacant 
or  voidable/  But  it  did  not  strike  at  a  sale  of  the  next 
presentation  if  the  living  was  full,  until  a  statute  passed 
which  avoided  that  also,  if  a  clergyman  was  the  purchaser, 
as  this  was  deemed  the  height  of  indecency.^     But  while  a 

746.  Tins  statute  also  was  held  to  apply  to  donativeB  of  the  king's 
donation, — Bawdercock  v  Muck  all  ar*  Cr/i.  CA.  330, 

1  Lord  Kirkciidbriglit  v  Lady  K,,  8  Ves.  51.         *  Cro.  Jas,  385. 

3  H.  v  Trussed  1  Sid.  mil        ^  Byrte  v  Manning,  Cro.  Ch,  42o. 

^  Goldham  v  Edwardn,  16  C.  B.  4B7  ;  17  C,  B,  141 ;  IS  C\  B.  .H;?9  ; 
yiright  V  Davies,  1  a  P.  iJiv.  638,  ^  Sweet  v  Meredith,  B  GilL 

010,        7  Grey  v  Arketh,  Amb,  im.       »  12  Anne,  c.  IL 
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dergyman  could  not  buy  the  next  presentation  for  himself 
a  layman  might  do  so. 

Thti  case  then  arosej  whether  it  was  lawful  to  sell  the 
advowson  when  the  incumbent  was  in  a  dying  state.  The 
conrta  at  first  held  that  this  was  simoniacal  and  void,^  and 
continued  under  that  impression  for  241  years,  till  in  182D 
the  House  of  Lords  reversed  the  train  of  decisions,  and  laid 
down  the  rule,  that  though  the  incumbent  is  on  his  death- 
bed to  the  knowledge  of  the  vendor  and  purchaser  of  the 
advowson,  yet  if  this  was  without  the  privity  or  without 
any  view  to  the  uoinination  of  the  particular  clerk,  the  sale 
was  unimpeachable  on  the  ground  of  simony ,2  The  court 
argued  that  every  sale  of  an  advowson  must  contemplate 
the  death  of  the  iDcumbent,  and  why  .should  one  incumbent 
be  distinguished  from  another  ?  If  anything  turned  on  the 
probabilities  of  immediate  death,  this  was  so  vague  a  cir* 
cumstance,  tiiat  no  evidence  could  establish  it  without  great 
litigation ;  and  as  broad  rules  and  tests  were  favoured  by 
the  law,  by  far  the  safer  course  was  to  hold,  that;,  while  the 
incumbent  wqe  alive,  however  near  the  point  of  death,  the 
sale  of  the  next  pf esentation  was  good,^ 

Pra^^tice  of  resigjiation  boiuh,~K  mode  of  defeating 
the  simony  statute  was  soon  discovered,  which  consisted  in 
a  patron  presenting  A.^  on  obtaining  from  A,  a  bond  con- 
taining a  condition,  that  A,  would  resign  after  an  agreed 

1  Cro,  Kliz.  685.        =  Fox  v  Bp.  Cheater,  e  Bing,  1. 

»  The  view  of  the  cdurts  of  law  was  set  fortli  as  follows  :^"The 
patronage  of  churches  was  at  first  yielded  by  the  bishopa  to  the 
lords  of  tnanors  who  founded  or  endowed  them  and  annexed  them  to 
the  munors  in  which  the  churches  were  situate.  By  the  grant  of  a 
manor  the  advowson  appendant  to  it  paHses  to  the  grantee.  Many 
of  tliese  advowsonB  have  since  been  severed  from  the  manors  to 
which  tliey  were  appendant  Although  ad  vow  sons,  when  in  gross, 
as  those  which  are  separated  from  the  manors  to  which  tliey  belonged 
are  called^  are  a  species  of  spiritual  trusts,  yet  they  have  been  said 
by  Lord  Kenyon  and  other  judges  to  be  trusts  connected  witli  in- 
terests, and  they  certainly  do  not  lose  the  temporal  character  wlu'ch 
ori^nally  belonged  to  them^  but  may  be  sold  either  in  perpetuity  or 
for  the  next  or  any  number  of  avoidances.  If  it  be  proper  to  pre- 
vent the  giving  of  money  for  a  prcBentation,  it  seciTjs  eqtially  proper 
to  prevent  tlie  sale  of  that  which  gives  the  immediate  right  to  pre- 
sent. But  the  courts  of  law  have  never  tlionght  that  they  were 
authorised  to  go  this  length.*'— ^^af,  C.  X,  Fox  v  Bp.  Chester.  6 
Bing.  16. 
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notice,  or  on  request  from  the  patron.  It  was  held,  how- 
ever, in  1780,  that  hy  this  arrangement  a  patron  could  nnt 
obtain  complete  command  over  the  liviujr  and  nse  it  as  an 
investment,  for  the  Ijolder  of  a  living  could  not  obtain  it 
or  hold  it  for  a  less  term  tlian  for  life.  And  though  the 
courts  of  law  long  held  sncli  a  bond  to  be  valid,  yet  the 
IIous€  of  Lords  reversed  their  decision  and  held  such  a  bond 
void.^  And  that  decision  settled  the  law,  that  a  general 
resiofuation  bond  was  void.- 

The  next  great  question  which  arose  was,  whether  a 
similar  bond  of  lesignation  to  resign  on  request  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  particular  person  was  also  void. 
For  after  the  decision  in  1780,  the  courts  of  law  still  treated 
bonds  of  resignation,  which  required  the  obligor  to  live 
personally  on  the  benefice,  and  to  perform  all  the  spiritual 
duties  till  a  particular  person  was  capable  of  succeeding, 
to  be  valid  and  binding.  These  courts  held  tliat  the  objec- 
tion to  general  resignation  bonds  was,  that  they  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  living  to  the  patron,  and  enabled  him  to  sell 
with  the  means  of  procuring  an  immediate  vacancy.  But 
that  view,  it  was  said,  did  not  apply  to  a  special  resigna- 
tion bond,  which  did  not  give  any  benefit  to  the  patron ; 
except  remotely  by  providing  for  a  son  or  brother.  When 
a  case  occurred  in  1826,  and  the  law  was  reviewed,  a 
majority  of  the  consulted  judges  then  advised  the  House  that 
special  resignation  bonds  were  as  illegal  as  general  resig- 
nation bonds.  The  House  of  Lords  accordingly  held  that 
these  bonds  were  void,  for,  as  liord  Eldon,  L.  C.,  said,  even 
after  resignation  there  was  no  law  on  earth  which  could 
compel  the  patron  to  present  the  particular  person  desig- 
nated in  the  bond.  Therefore  the  one  kind  of  bond  was  as 
contrary  to  public  policy  as  the  other.^     But  as  the  law 

1  Bp,  London  r  Fytclic,  1  Bro.  P.  C.  96. 

2  111  this  case  llie  Huiiae  of  Lords  consulted  eight  common  law 
judges,  and  seven  licld  the  bund  was  valid  and  one  held  it  invalid. 
LoiiD  Thcrloav  aaid  li.c  considered  the  patron  aa  only  a  trustee  for 
the  puhlic  to  dispose  of  the  li%in^  ;  and  the  bishops  helped  Lonl 
Tkurlow  to  reveise  the  deci8imi  of  the  two  courts  below.  The  vote 
for  reversing  was  19  1o  1ft,  tlie  majority  including  al!  the  bishops 
present.— 23  Furl  Hkt.  87«. 

*  Fletcher  v  L,  SontlcH,  3  Bing,  503.  Best,  C.  J,,  in  1826  de- 
fended the  validity  of  these  speciiil  r<»sfjDfnatioii  bonds  at  common 
Jaw,  aa  he  mid  all  the  judges  belwrc  \vu\v  \\^d  d^ue  for  200  years, 
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had  been  deemed  to  be  otherwise,  and  many  had  offended, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  waa  parsed  in  1829  for  the  express 
purpose  of  mitigating  its  severity  and  allowing  these  special 
resignation  bonds  to  be  valid  in  a  few  cases.  Accordingly 
sneh  bonds  were  declared  to  be,  and  they  are  now  legal  and 
bindings  if  made  in  order  that  the  patron's  uncle,  son, 
grandson,  brother,  nephew,  or  grand-nephew  (whether  the 
relationship  be  by  blood  or  marriage)  shall  be  presented  to 
the  living.^  But  this  further  condition  is  imposed,  that 
■  part  at  least  of  the  waiting  is  to  be  registered  within  tw^o 
months  after  its  date,  with  the  registrar  of  the  diocese  or 
jurisdiction,  and  it  is  to  be  open  to  public  inspection  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee,^  The  bishop  cannot  then  refuse 
to  accept  the  resignation  when  tendered.^ 

Remedy  in  case  of  simoiiy. — Though  a  simoniacal  pre- 
sentation was  contrary  to  law,  yet  it  was  deemed  only 
voidable  by  deprivation,  until  a  statute  of  Ehzabeth  made 
ifc  utterly  void.*  When  a  layman  has  taken  part  in  it,  the 
remedy  is  an  action  for  penalties  under  that  statute.^  And 
when  the  patron  lias  made  a  corrupt  presentation,  the 
right  to  present  devolves  on  the  Crown,^  It  is  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  to  entertain  direct  proceedings  for  the 
punishment  of  simony ;  that  is  to  say,  the  presentee  or  eccle- 
siastical person  can  be  proceeded  against  as  for  a  criminal 
oflencej     And  this  is  by  virtue  of  the  canon  law,  which 
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tliuB  \  **  To  hold  these  bondg  void  will  cause  owners  of  manom  with 
advowaons  annexed  to  sell  tiie  advowsons  and  break  the  connection 
between  tho  landed  interest  and  the  clergy.  The  young"  men  ol' 
faniily  are  from  their  education  and  liahits  hkcly  to  make  the  heat 
parish  priests.  From  their  connections  with  the  owners  of  lands  in 
tlie  parisheSj  all  the  inhabitants  feel  a  respect  for  them  which  must 
add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  instruction  they  give.  Connection 
with  proprietors  of  the  soil  gives  to  the  clergymBn  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  happinesa  of  his  parishioners,  and  stknulatea  ]iim  to 
promote  their  spiritual  welfare.  Such  persons  will  not  take  orders 
when  the  livings  which  their  ancestors  founded  are  severed  from 
their  families.  I  fim  aware  these  are  rather  considerations  of  policy 
thitn  law."— Fletcher  t'  L.  Sondes,  3  B'lng.  590. 

1  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  04,        «  Ibid.        J  Ibid,  §  6.         *  31  Eliz.  c.  6. 

^  Ibid.  «  3  Inst,  153. 

^  Wliish  V  Hesse,  3  Ilagg.  693.  Sir  J,  Niciroi^  said  there  was 
no  instance  before  or  since  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  of  a  proceeding; 
Dgainnt  a  person  as  simomach  promotus  without  his  being  ^riv^  l<i 
the  simony. 

Ti  Ti  ^ 
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makes  simony  an  offence.^  But  thongh  an  ecclesiastical 
person  simoniacally  indncted  may  be  proceeded  against  at 
once,  it  was  enacted  in  1688  that,  if  the  offence  be  not 
discovered  and  punished  in  his  lifetime,  it  would  be  too 
late  to  proceed  after  his  death,  and  innocent  successors 
were  not  to  be  disturbed  and  displaced  on  such  an  ac- 
count.^ And  though  a  layman  may  legally  purchase  a 
next  presentation,  it  is  illegal  for  a  clergyman  to  do  so 
in  his  own  name,  directly  or  indirectly^  except  in  a  way 
already  pointed  out^  Such  an  iaduction  would  be  void, 
and  the  Crown  will  have  the  bestowal  of  the  next  pre^ 
sentation.*  The  clerk  will  be  disabled  by  this  statute, 
and  punishable  moreover  by  deprivation.* 

Vctcanci/  and  eareJumge  of  benefi€es,^-The  weakness 
of  the  older  kings  and  Parliaments,  perplexed  by  the 
boldness  and  confidence  of  the  ecclesiastics,  allowed  a 
species  of  exaction  called  first-fruits  and  tenths  to  be 
collected  by  the  pope's  officers.  First-fruits  were  the 
value  of  a  spiritual  hviug  for  one  whole  year  after  a 
Viicancy;  but  Coke  says  small  vicarages  and  parsonages 
were  excepted,  though  aU  were  to  pay  tenths*®  Par- 
liaments had  often  protested  against  these  exactions  as 
being  grievous.^  At  last  a  statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  again 
protesting  that  they  never  belonged  to  the  pope,  prohi- 
bited the  payment  of  them,  and  transferred  them  to  the 
Crown.^  During  the  vacancy  of  an  incumbency  the  com- 
mon law  in  theory  treated  the  profits  as  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church,  though  by  custom  the  bishop 
claimed  them.  To  meet  the  growing  evil  of  bishops  and 
archbi&hops  purposely  delaying  institution  in  order  to 
appropriate  these  profits  and  first-fi.Tiit3,  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  already  mentioned  gave  all   the  profits  to 

1  Bp.  St.  David's  t'  Lucy,  1  U  Raym  449.  Holt,  C.  .L,  eaid  simony 
is  an  oifence  by  the  canon  law  of  which  the  common  law  does  not 
take  notice  to  punish  it,  for  there  is  not  a  word  of  simony  in  the 
fltatiite  of  Elizabeth^  but  only  of  buying  and  selling. 

a  1  W.  -S:  M.  c.  16,  gg  1,  2.         M3  Anne,  c.  11,  S  2.,  ante  p,  392, 
*  Ibid.  5  Lee  u  Merest,  39  L.  J.,  Eccl.  52.      «-  4  Inpt  120, 

7  31  Ed.  I ;  50  Ed.  IIL  ;  12  Coke,  45. 

8  25  Hen.  VIII.  c,  20 ;  26  Hen.  VIIL  c.  3*  And  various  statutes 
regulated  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  values  and  appropriating 
them.— 26  Hen.  VIIL  c.  17, ;  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  20  ;  1  Eliz.   c.  4 ; 

GAnne,  c,5i;  6  (S:  7  Will  c.  11  ',  S  vi^^oA,^,  \Q, 


the  next  successor  towards  payment  of  liis  first-fruits.^ 
And  in  construing  this  statute  the  successor  or  person 
next  presented  has  heen  interpreted  to  mean  the  person 
de  facto  admitted,  provided  it  is  not  declared  bj  a  court 
or  statute  to  be  a  void  admission.  And  in  practice  the 
churchwardens  take  out  a  sequestration  authorising  them 
to  manage  the  temporal  affairs,  part  of  the  profits  being 
assigned  for  reasonable  stipend  to  Mm  who  serves  the 
cure.'^ 

As  an  advowson  is  in  most  respects  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  as  other  real  estate,  it  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
changed, which,  however,  is  an  operation  which  involves 
a  double  resignation  and  a  double  induction.  And  there 
were  corrupt  practices  incident  to  this  arrangement  which 
a  statute  of  Elizabeth  attempted  to  punish.^  Another  abuse 
much  favoured  in  early  times  was  the  practice  of  bishops 
and  others  obtaining  dispensations  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  benefices  in  comTmntlam,  that  is,  committed  to  the 
care  of  another,  and  so  held  as  to  evade  the  law  against 
pluralities.  That  practice,  however,  was  put  an  end  to  in 
1836.* 

In  ancient  times,  when  remedies  were  slow  and  ineffec- 
tual, usurpations  of  benefices  were  frequent,  and  such 
superstitious  importance  was  attached  to  the  continuance 
of  possession  in  the  usurper,  that  the  patron  was  held  to 
lose  his  right  altogether  for  not  having  in  time  prevented 
intrusion,  there  being  no  other  remedy  open  to  him.  But 
a  statute  of  Anne  corrected  this  injustice,  and  treated  a 
usurpation  as  not  displacing  the  original  right  of  the 
patron.* 

1  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20.  ^  i  Qibg,  749  .  28  Hen,  YIIL  ell, 

§3;  1&2  Viae.  106,  §  100. 

3  31  Eliz.  c.  6,  §  7.  Various  powers  aa  to  the  excliange  o£  advow- 
Bona  were  given  by  statutes  through  the  machinery  of  the  Eccl©- 
eiaetical  CommiBsionera.— 6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c,  77  j  3  &  4  Vic.  c,  113,  § 
73  ;  4  &  5  Vic.  c.  39,  §§  22,  23  ;  16  &  17  Vic,  a  50 ;  23  &  24  Vic. 
c  124,  §  42  ;  31  &  32  Vic.  c.  114,  §  12  ;  33  &  34  Vic.  c.  39. 

*  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c.  77,  §  18 ;  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106.  And  Bineciire 
rectories  have  in  recent  times  been  gradually  suppressed, —3  &  4 
Vic.  c.  113. 

*  7  Aime,  c.  18. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

02DERS    OF  BISHOPS,    PRIESTS  A5D  DEAC053,   AXD    IXSTIIt. 
TIOX   DTTO  BE:^£FICESw 

A  separate  order  of  pritM^ — Montesquiea  obsenred 
that  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  and  Somans  had  a  sepsEate 
order  of  men  as  priests^  and  that  people  who  have  no 
priests  are  commonly  barbarians.^  The  sepaiatioQ  into 
laity  and  clergy  was  indeed  familiar  to  manj  oUier 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  priests  of  India»  Pezsia» 
Assyria,  ^Ethiopia,  and  (xaol  all  derived  their  temporal 
possessions  from  a  celestial  origin.*  The  apostolic  age, 
it  is  said,  was  remarkable  for  the  vagueness  6L  its  organi- 
zation in  religious  society.  Faith  and  charity  were  the 
chief  ties;  independence  and  equality  the  leading  ideas 
of  mutual  dependence,  and  the  want  of  discipline  and 
human  learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  assistance 
of  prophets,  who  were  called  to  that  function  without 
the  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  natural  abilities^  and  poured 
forth  their  spirit  under  a  divine  impulse.* 

In  the  Church  of  England  ecclesiastical  persons  consist 
of  three  grades  or  orders,  namely,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  and  these  are  recognised  in  the  liturgies^  canons, 
and  statutes.^    Early  in  the  Christian  era  a  distinction 

*  Montesq.  b.  25,  c.  4. 

^  Gibbon's  Rome,  c.  20.  Even  the  Kaffirs  consider  it  essenltd 
that  their  priests  should  be  inid&ted  before  officiatio^,  part  of  tfie 
«iatie9  being^  to  detect  and  punish  sorcerers  and  act  as  rain-makezs. 
— Maclean  $  Kajin,  79,  83,  104. 

*  Gibbon's  Kome,  c.  15. 

*  3  &  4  Ed.  VL  c.  10  ;  UCh.  XL  c.  4,  §  16.    «  Those  who  are  to 
instruct  presumptaoas  ignorance,  those  who  are  to  be  censors  oiner 

Aosolent  rice,  shoald  neither  incni  t!ti!^  ^^oDXem^Vji^^^  ^"^^ 


between  priests  and  bishops  became  settled;  tliougli 
controversies  have  long  continued  as  to  their  precise 
mutual  relations.  The  order  ot  office-bearers  in  the 
Church  of  England  next  to  bishops  are  priests  and  deacons, 
and  the  distinguishing  ceremony  by  which  the  latter  attain 
that  position  is  by  ortliuation,  or  a  species  of  solemn  con- 
secration whicli  can  only  be  performed  by  a  bishop.  And 
a  person  presuming  to  consecrate  t]ie  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  without  being  an  ordained   priest   forfeits 

Bishops  and  their  original  mode  of  appointmeiit — 
According  to  the  early  practice  of  the  Church,  bishops, 
whatever  were  their  precise  position  and  functions  among 
the  clergy,  were  elected  by  the  laity  nnd  clergy  together, 
though  it  is  believed  the  clergy  formed  the  more  numerous 
constituents.^  Justinian  confined  tlie  electors  to  the 
nobility,^  By  degrees  the  laity  were  is^ot  rid  of  altogether, 
and  next  the  clergy  became  merged  in  the  cathedral 
chapter^  which  was  a  sekjct  body  of  clergy  more  closely 
connected  with  the  chief  church  of  tlie  diocese.  T}iis 
latter  stage  was  reachedj  it  is  thought,  about  tlie  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.*     It  was  not  to  be  wondered 

tlieir  ahns.  We  therefore  have  the  efitablishcd  clergy  mixed  through- 
out the  wliole  mass  of  Hfe,  and  blended  with  all  clasaes  of  eocietyj' 
— Burke f  Fr.  Em. 

^  14  Ch.  II.  c.  4,  §  10.  Tliere  were  officers  inferior  to  prie&ts  in  (ho 
third  century  railed  Clerici,  from  tlieir  being  chosen  bj  lot,  as  wiia  the 
custom  of  both  Jews  and  Gentilesi, — Bhiff.  Chr.  Ant  K  I,  c.  5.  Deacons 
were,  According  to  the  civil  arid  caiioii  law,  allowed  to  he  ordained 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.^t/ii^fi.  A^oi\  125.  c.  VS.  Deaconesses  \Yere 
for  several  centuries  regularly  iippQinted  us  officers  of  the  church, 
being  widows  of  mature  oge  or  virgin«»  One  part  of  their  duly  was 
to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  women,  to  act  as  catechists,  to  attend  to  the 
«ickj  and  eBpecially  to  the  wants  of  murtyra  and  c^difesKors.  They 
ceased  to  he  appointed  after  the  tenth  century.— ^m<7.  Chi\  Ant.^  b. 
2,  c.  22.  But  though  women  ficrved  at  the  altar  in  824 — Guizot 
Ck\  Fr.  133 — they  were  never  iippointed  to  the  oflice  of  priesti?. 
And  Hkrodotus  snyw  the  same  of  tlie  priests  of  the  gtMla  and  god- 
desses of  hiR  iiiiic.—IJerod.  b.  2,  c.  35,  And  yet  the  inferiyr  oHicers 
uf  the  church  werefcprbidden  to  resi^^n  and  retura  to  a  secular  life. — 
LabMf  vol  iv.,  ConciL  pp.  759,  1051. 

^  Gibbon's  Kome,  c.  15  ;  CypriaUj  Ep.  76.         '  ^'^v.  123,  §  1. 

•  Van  Espin,  b,  15,  p.  1.    In  Enghintl  before  tlie  Conquest,  fifshop^ 
were  appointed  in  the  Wittenagtstnot ;   aud  even  in  the   reign  of 
William  L  ttwas  said  that  Lanfranc  was  raked  lt>  Wx^'^.ft  q1  Vl\vT;\\a^- 
bury  by  the  consent  of  what  then  corrijs^o\\N\ei  W  ^\vt\YJM\<2:.\^^.—^ 
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OPtDERS    OF  BISHOPS,    PRIESTS   AND   DEACONS,    AND    INSTITtJ- 
TION   INTO    BENEFICES. 

A  separate  order  of  prlesfs. — IVIontesquieu  observed 
that  the  EgyptianSi  Jews,  and  Eomans  had  a  separate 
order  of  meo  as  piieBts,  and  that  people  who  have  no 
priests  are  commonly  barbarians.^  The  sepaiation  into 
laity  and  clergy  was  mdeed  familiar  to  many  other 
nations  of  antiquity  The  priests  of  India,  Persia, 
Assyria,  ^Ethiopia,  and  Gaul  all  derived  their  temporal 
possessions  from  a  celestial  origin.^  The  apostolic  age, 
it  is  said,  was  remarkable  for  the  vagueness  of  its  organi- 
zation in  religious  society.  Faith  and  cliarity  were  the 
chief  ties;  independence  and  equality  the  leading  ideas 
of  mutual  dependence,  and  the  want  of  diseiphne  and 
human  learning  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  assistance 
of  prophets,  who  were  called  to  that  function  without 
the  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  natural  abilities,  and  poured 
forth  their  spirit  under  a  divine  impulse.^ 

In  the  Church  of  England  ecclesiastical  persons  consist 
of  tliree  grades  or  orders,  namely,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  and  these  are  recognised  in  the  liturgies,  canons, 
and  statutes.*    Early  in  the  Christian  era  a  distinction 

*  Montesq.  b.  25,  c.  4. 

2  Gibbon's  Roriio^  c.  '20.  Even  tbe  Kaffirs  consider  It  eBsen*Jal 
ihnl  tlieir  priests  abonld  be  initiated  before  officiating,  part  of  the 
(iiities  being  to  detect  and  punish  sorcerers  and  act  as  rain-makers, 
—Maekan'as  Kaffirs,  73,  83,  104. 

^  Gibbon^8  Konie,  c.  15. 

*  'du^A  Ed.  VI.  c.  30  ;  14  Cb.  IL  e.  4,  §  16.    ^'  Those  who  are  to 
instruct  presiimptuouH  i^^norawte^  tlwst;  who  are  to  be  ten-sors  over 

hiaohnt  vice,  should  neither  iacur  l\\&Vi  ^c^tA^vk^V,  uw  \vsfe  \i^on 


between  priests  and  bishops  became  settled;  tliougli 
controversies  have  long  continued  as  to  their  precise 
inutual  relations.  The  order  of  office-hearers  in  the 
Church  of  England  next  to  bishops  are  priests  and  deacons, 
and  the  distingnishin|T  ceremony  by  which  the  latter  attain 
that  position  is  by  ortliuation,  or  a  species  of  solemn  con- 
secration which  can  only  be  performed  by  a  bishop.  And 
a  person  presuming  to  consecrate  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  without  being  an  ordained  priest   forfeits 

Bishops  and  their  original  iiioih  of  appointment— 
According  to  the  early  practice  of  the  Church,  bishops, 
wliatever  were  their  precise  position  and  functions  among 
the  clergy,  were  elected  by  the  laity  and  clergy  together, 
though  it  is  believed  the  clergy  formed  the  more  numerous 
constituents.^  Justinian  confined  the  electors  to  the 
nobility,^  By  degrees  the  laity  were  got  rid  of  altogether, 
and  next  the  clergy  became  merged  in  the  cathedral 
chapter,  which  was  a  sek!ct  body  of  clergy  more  closely 
connected  with  the  chief  church  of  the  diocese.  This 
latter  stage  was  reached,  it  is  thought,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.*     It  was  not  to  be  wondered 

tlicir  ahiis.  We  tiierefore  have  the  estabHshcd  clergy  mixed  tlirougb- 
out  the  wltole  luans  of  life,  and  blended  with  all  clasBes  of  Bociety/' 
^DurJcey  Fr.  Mm. 

^  14  CIj.  IL  c.  4,  g  10.  TTiere  were  officers  inferior  to  priests  in  Iho 
third  century  called  Clenci,  f  rotu  their  being  cbosen  by  lot,  as  wiis  the 
citstom  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, — Bmg.  Vhr.  Ant.hA^  c.  6.  Deacons 
were,  according  to  the  civil  and  eanon  law,  allowed  to  bo  ordained 
lit  the  age  of  twenty- five,- — Jud.  Nov,  128^  c.  1^.  Deaconesses  were 
for  several  centuries  regularly  appointed  jis  officers  of  the  church, 
being  widows  of  mature  «ge  or  virgins.  One  part  of  tbeir  duty  was 
to  assist  at  the  baptism  of  women,  to  act  as  cutecbistg,  to  attend  to  the 
«Ickj  and  especially  to  the  wants  of  nmrtyrs  nnd  e^infeSROrs.  They 
ceased  to  be  appoirded  after  the  tenth  century, ^JSiji/;,  Chr,  AnLy  b. 
*2,  c.  22.  But  though  women  served  iit  the  altsir  in  824 — -Guizot 
Ok\  Fr.  133 — they  were  never  appointed  to  the  othce  of  priests. 
And  IJER<mo'i'Us  Sfiys  tlie  same  of  tbe  priests  of  the  gods  and  gud- 
desses  of  his  time. — Herod,  h,  2,  c.  35,  And  yet  tlie  inferior  olhcers 
of  the  church  were  forbidden  to  resign  and  return  to  a  secuhir  life.— 
Lahhif  vol.  iv,,  Conclh  pp.  750,  1051. 

*  Gibbon^s  RomCi  c.  15  ;  CypnaUj  Ep,  76.         *  Xn)v.  123,  §  I. 

♦  Van  Esspin,  b,  13,  p.  h    In  Etigluml  before  the  Conquest,  tisbtipn 
were  appointed  in  the  Wittenagemot ;   and  even  in  the   rfign  of 
Wilham  I.  it  was  said  that  L/infranc  was  rakieA\  lv>  VW^a^^  q?1  v!.iix\\ftx- 
bury  by  the  consent  of  what  then  corre*^mvie4  W  U'A.t\\'4ss^a^^^^''-^ 
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that  so  conspicuous  an  office  as  that  of  a  bishop  should  ia 
course  of  time  have  required  the  confirmation  of  the 
sovereign,  and  this  wag  said  to  he  a  universal  practice 
in  all  Christian  countries  since  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  was  noticed  in  England  in  the  time  of  Alfred^  In 
the  time  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  it  came  to  be  well 
settled,  that  the  king  appointed  to  the  office  by  delivery  of 
the  ring  and  pastoral  staff*  Indeed,  Coke  says  more 
acciurately,  that  a  bishop  is  regularly  the  king's  immediate 
officer  to  the  king's  court  of  justice  in  causes  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  right  of  donation  in  the  Crown  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  principle  and  Ibuodation  of  property,  for  patronage 
followed  the  foundation,^  It  would  be  singular  if  one 
who  had  so  large  a  share  in  administering  the  laws  of  the 
country  conld  be  otherwise  appointed.  Such  a  result  was 
inevitable  in  any  well-ordered  government,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  early  practice.  The  part  played  by  the 
Pope  in  such  appointments  was  tolerate tl  with  more  or 
less  vacillation  for  centuries,  for  want  of  any  ready  and 
peremptory  answer  being  found  to  his  interference.     And 

Lytisltom^  If  en.  IL  144.  Bif^hops  were  elect&d  after  the  Conquest  by 
the  clergy,  and  a  charter  of  John  confirmed  such  right  of  election  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  as  was  the  case  in  other  countries. — Gibs.  Cod, 
133 ;  3  JStuhbHj  296  ;  Fra  Paol4)  {Bm^f.)  c.  24.  The  Pope  assumed  a 
right' to  determine  disputes  as  to  the  election — 3  Stubhs^  302  ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  tlia  fourteentli  century  he  afjauraed  tiie  patronage 
Es  well  as  the  appelhite  jurisdiction.  William  the  Conqueror,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Pope,  also  removed  bishops. — 3  Stubhj^^  317.  One 
cfitiracteristic  of  a  bishop  ia  that  he  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age^  that  being  said  by  the  canonists  to  be  imitated  from  the  ago 
of  our  Saviour  when  he  began  to  preach, — Bing,  Chr.  Ant,  h. 
2,  c,  10. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  primate  of  all  England,  St, 
Augiifitin  having  been  tho  first  appointed  in  698  by  King  Ethelbert. 
And  he  was  primate  of  Ireland  also  to  tho  year  1152.  He  baa  tho 
ancient  duty  of  crowning  the  kings  of  England.  The  Archbiahopric 
of  York  was  first  created  in  622.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  precedence  of  all  the  nobility  and  next  after  the  blood  royal, 
while  the  Archbishop  of  York  has  precedence  over  all  dukes  not  of 
the  blood  royal,  and  of  all  peers  except  the  Lord  Chancellor. — God, 
13j  14.  The  Archbishop,  besides  having  a  diocese  of  liis  owu^  has 
jurisdiction  of  a  visitoriy.!  kind  over  the  bishops  within  hia  province. 
— Li/ntL  277.  In  1770  a  hi  ah  op  was  deprived,  for  the  power  of 
deprivation  is  deemed  incidental  to  the  visitorial  power. —  Bp, 
St  David's  v  Lucy,  1  L,  Eaym,  539 ;  14  St,  Tr,  447. 

^  Betfe,  b,  bO,  c.  20.  ^  ^^\^  ^^^  Vi-^^  *  Vlmt.  134, 
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it  waa  left  to  a  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  by  strong  and 
direct  language  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  pretensions  of 
foTeigueis  to  interfere,  whatever  was  the  show  of  authority 
under  which  they  had  once  professed  to  act.^  Henry 
VIII,  created  some  new  hishoprics  out  of  the  mins  of 
dissolved  juonasterieSi  and  hence  these  are  often  referred 
to  as  those  of  the  new  foundation  in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  the  old  foundation.^ 

Form  of  appointtnent  of  bishops  by  conge  iV4lire. — 
Yet  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  bishops  was 
attacked  by  the  Pope,  who  claimed  that  the  gift  of  the 
ring  and  staff  should  come  from  him,  while  the  Crown 
should  content  itself  with  mere  feudal  homage.  And  owing 
to  the  overpowering  effect  of  custom,  even  the  Parliament 
of  Henry  VIII.  resorted  to  the  transparent  artifice  of 
appearing  to  give  the  power  of  selection  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  by  first  issuing  a  congi  d^ilire  (as  was  adopted  in 
the  reign  of  John),  and  then  confirming  their  nomination. 
And  though  the  legislature  of  Edward  VI,  declared  this  to 
be  no  election,  but  **  only  having  colours,  shadows  and 
pretences  of  an  election,"  it  survives  to  this  day,  not 
without  exciting  astonishment  in  bystanders.^  The 
astonishment  lies  in  the  effort  to  understand  how  a 
chapter  can  be  said  to  elect  when  the  person  to  be 
elected  is  dictated  to  them  and  they  can  be  punished 
by  praemunire  or  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  for  not 
choosing  the  person  so  nominated.  And  the  astonishment 
still  further  increases  when  the  forms  observed  in  this 
fictitious  election  allow  objectors  to  come  forward  to  object, 
while  there  is  no  court  or  constituted  authority  in  existence 
to  entertain  or  dispose  of  such  objections,* 

1  25  Hen.  VIIL  c.  20,  §  3.  ^31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  ^  I  Inst 
1^4  ;  3  Salk,  71  ;  25  Hen,  VIIL  c,  20,  §§  3,  4  ;  1  Ed.  VI,  c.  2. 

*  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  §  6;  Hatnpden^s  mxm,  Jebb'a  Report; 
Temple's  ens©,  Philiim,  Ecc,  L.  52.  Tbe  bisbop  after  b«ing  appointed 
nniflt  bo  conaocrattjd, — 25  Hen.  VIIL  c.  20,  §  4.  Tbe  funn  of  con- 
Becmtion  is  Bet  f ortb  in  tbe  Prayer  Book. — Articlo  36,  The  bishop 
also  must  t^ke  an  oath  of  obedience  to  tbe  ftrclibi.sliop,  and  subscribe 
the  tliirty-nine  article8.^14  Ch.  II.  c.  4,  Tbe  lottera  patent  of  tbe 
Crown  nominate  the  biBliops  and  archbishop  who  are  to  take  part 
in  tbe  conseerationj  and  to  refuse  to  act  within  twenty  days  is  an 
offence  pniiishable  by  pnemunire. — 25  Hen.  VIIL  c.  20,  §  6.  On 
oonHecration  the  bishop'g  etatua  is  complete. — ^^  ^?t^.  V^\.  ^V^ 
bishop  does  feudal  iiomage  to  the  Crown  foi  \i\a  Xjavu^oxieSto^efe  ^'cJ^ 
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Bishops  as  peers  of  parliament — When  a  bishop  ml 
duly  appointed  and  consecrated,  he  is  on  the  footing  of  al 
peer  of  the  realm,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  his  writ  like 
other  peers  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  And  so  im- 
portant as  constituent  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
were  they  once  deemed,  being  with  the  abbots  the  great 
majority  of  that  assembly,  that  it  was  sometimes  doubted 
whether  a  statute  would  be  valid  which  did  not  show  that 
they  concurred  in  it,  or  at  least  were  present.^  And  some 
have  doubted  whether  they  sat  by  virtue  of  their  barony 
or  by  usage,  as  having  this  dignity  annexed  to  their  office 
— a  nicety  which  can  now  be  of  little  importance,*  The 
bishops  were  excluded  by  statute  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1640  ;  and  were  restored  in  166L*  But  though 
bishops  and  archbishops  sit  in  Parliament  like  peers  of 
tlie  retdm,  there  is  one  particular  in  which  they  do  not 
share  the  privileges  of  the  peerage,  namely,  in  being  tried 
by  their  peers  for  treason  and  felony,  or  taking  any  part 
in  the  tnal  of  other  peers  for  capital  offences.     Various 
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haroTiy, — 25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  §  5,    Tlie  boundaries  of  the  diocej 
of  bishops  were  reYised  and  readjusted  in  1836» — 6  &  7  Will  IV, 
77;  10  &   11  Vic.  c.  98,  .108;  1    Vic,  c,  30;  13  &  U  Vic.  c.  94 
23  Jk  2-1  Vic.  c.  124,     A  bisliopric  is  subdivided  into  archdeaconrii 
deanrit?«^  an«i  parislies. — 1  Inst,  94. 

*  2  Inst.  585  ;  4  Inst.  1.  About  tbe  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  bishops  bore  only  the  proportion  of  one-fourteenth  of 
tlie  whole  Eomt  of  Peers.  Coke  Bays  that  bishops  ought  to  be 
guininoned  to  Piirliatiient,  but  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  h  valid 
whether  they  assent  or  not  to  it.  He  says  an  Act  of  ParliamenJ 
was  proposed  to  be  pftsse«l  that  no  man  should  contract  or  maj 
himself  to  any  Queen  of  England  without  the  special  licence  anS 
assent  of  tlie  kin^,  **  And  the  bishops  and  clergy-,  being  present^ 
asfefented  to  thisti.l  as  far  jorthasthe  same  6wer\'ed  not  from  the  law 
of  God  and  of  the  Churcli,  and  so  as  the  sam6  imported  no  deadly 
sin."  And  this  was  liolden  i  o  assent^  but  the  Act  was  pa.^sed  omittinj 
the  preliminary  ©ratement  tl^at  th6  prelates  aeaented.— 2  Inst  586. 

2  1  Inst.  97;  4  Inst  1^  12;  Hale  quoted,  Warburton's  Alliance,  131. 

3  IS  Ch.  1.  c.  27 ;  13  CIk  11,  c.  2»  On  the  occasion  of  the  union 
bet^^een  Enghuid  and  StotUind  the  danger  to  the  church,  and 
especially  of  the  exchiston  rif  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
wa*»  used  as  an  argument  against  it ;  and  it  was  urged  that^  at  least, 
the  Scoich  members  sliould  he  prevented  voting  in  any  ecclesiastical 
matter.— -ff.  L.  Dehalen^  1706.  On  the  creation  of  some  i¥io<Jerii 
hidioprics  a  limitrd  light  to  sit  in  Parliament,  according  to  prioril 
hns  h<  e  f  declfired  by  statute  10  &  It  Vic.  c,  108,  §  2*  E^en  the  pla( 
o(  tiittitiff  of  bishop  s  in  the  B.OAi^^  otl/itd^  is  defined  by  statute, ; 

Hen    Vin  c.  10,  §  3. 
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ancient  canons  and  conatitiitiona  directed  them  to  take  no 
part  in  trials  for  capital  offences,  or,  as  it  was  described,  in 
causes  of  blood.-^  By  this  it  is  true  it  was  only  meant,  that 
though  they  might  sit  and  hear,  they  were  to  retire  before 
the  voting.  And  though  a  statute  of  William  II L  seemed 
to  make  no  exception  of  spiritual  peers,  that  statute  was 
held  to  apply  only  to  trials  before  the  High  Steward,  and 
not  to  trials  and  impeachments  before  Parliament  itself. 
But  in  either  case,  the  bishops  could  not  vote  in  capital 
cases, ^  And  as  regards  the  right  to  be  tried  by  their  peers, 
i.€,  by  the  temporal  peers,  they  could  only  be  so  tried  if 
the  Parliament  was  sitting.^  This  was  said  to  be  because 
the  bishops  sat,  not  by  virtue  of  nobility,  but  solely  by 
virtue  of  their  offices^  or  because  they  thought  if  they 
were  so  tried  they  would  admit  a  temporal  jurisdiction,* 

Poimrs  ciml  duties  of  bishops, — The  bishops  were  at 
first  the  perpetual  censors  of  the  morals  of  the  people^ 
and  soon  reduced  the  practice  of  penance  to  a  kind  of  code,^ 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  first  permitted  bishops  to  have 
prisous  of  their  own  in  which  to  confine  lay  offenders, 
while  the  monasteries  had  prisons  for  refmctory  clerks.*^  In 
those  times  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  were 
blended  and  confused  without  attempt  at  discrimination. 

*  Gibs.  125 ;  Lind.  269  ;  3  Inst.  30.  ^  7  &  g  ^yin,  jjj^  c.  3  ; 
Foster,  Cr  L.  247.         ^  2  Hawk.  424. 

*  1  PhiJlim,  Ecch  L.  IB.  In  1700  when  a  bishop  was  deprived  of 
\m  oHice  by  the  archbishop's  court,  the  Lords  resolved  that  he 
could  not  claim  tlie  privilege  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  archbishop's  jurijidiction,  and  that  after  deprivation  all 
claim  to  retain  his  temporalities  ceused.— Lucy  v  B\\  WatHun,  14  SL 
Tr,  447.  In  the  early  part  of  George  IIL  it  was  doubted  if  a  bishop 
on  resigning  could  retain  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords^  and  hence 
tlie  Bishop  of  Kocheater's  rcBignation  was  not  accepted, — 1  Haliam, 
Const  n.  c*  2.     But  resiernation  is  now  allowed  by  statute,  see  post. 

^  Gibbon*  s  Rome^  c.  20. 

*  Giunnone,  b,  vi,  c,  7.  Bishops  had  anciently  largo  powers  of 
discipline.  At  an  early  date  it  was  settled  that  he  liad  power  to 
scourge  the  inferior  clergy,  but  could  only  imprison  the  supenor 
clergy. — ConciL  Maihcon.  catL  5-  And  tliirty nine  strijiea  w.ia  the 
limit  of  the  former,  becsiuse  Moses  j^pecified  furty  as  the  maximnm. 
It  was  deemed  a  breach  of  discipline  for  one  of  the  clergy  who 
quarrelled  with  another  not  to  submit  the  quarrel  to  the  bishop ;  jiDtl 
resorting  to  a  secular  tribunal  was  a  cause  of  deprivation.— ^f»^. 
Chr,  Ant  b.  xvii.  c,  5.  In  the  eighth  century  a  bishop  wan  boimd 
to  keep  a  separate  houfie  ne«.r  the  church  for  tU<a  i^uT^Q^ia  <i^  ^\x\.«ii* 
taiiiin^  Btrangers,—^cffbnf/Id's  Ejcc,  a.b.  IW. 
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Though  their  powers  over  the  laity  have  long  since  ceased 
they  have  considerahle  powers  over  the  clergy,  all  of  whom 
take  an  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  their  bishop,  and  can 
be  proceeded  against  for  an  ecclesiastical  offence  if  they  dis- 
obey a  lawful  order  in  such  matters  as  are  lawful,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  relating  to  the  oifences  of  the 
clergy.  Thus  a  bishop,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  archbishop, 
was  held  to  hjave  the  power  to  inhibit  at  his  pleasure  a 
beneficed  and  licensed  clergyman  of  another  diocese  from 
officiating  or  preaching  in  his  diocese  without  his  licence, 
though  such  clergyman  have  the  permission  of  the  incum- 
bent^  He  has  also  power,  as  the  visitor  of  the  cathedral,  to 
order  the  removal  of  ornaments  which  he  finds  there,  if  they 
are  illegal.^  In  most  ecclesiastical  matters  the  ultimate 
control  of  discretionary  powers  exercised  by  the  incumbent 
and  by  churchwardens  has  been  vested  in  the  ordinary,  who 
is  usually  the  bishop,  but  in  some  places  it  is  the  dean  and 
chapter.^  The  bishop  cannot,  it  is  true,  render  ceremonies 
legEd  which  the  law  deems  illegal*  And  while  it  is  an 
ecclesiastical  offence  for  any  clergyman  to  disobey  the 
lawful  commands  of  the  ordinary,  yet  this  rule  requires 
the  distinction  to  be  carefully  observed  as  to  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  lawful  command,^  The  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  does  not  mean  that  the  Glergyman  will  obey  all 
the  commands  of  the  bishop,  against  which  there  is  no 
law ;  but  that  he  will  obey  all  such  commands  as  the 
bishop  is  by  law  authorized  to  impose.  For  example,  he 
would  not  be  bound  to  publish  during  divine  service  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  meeting  of  clergy  which  the  bishop 
was  interested  in  promoting,®    The  ordinary  has  also,  as 


1  Ep.  Do^TO  V  Miller,  11  Ir.  Ch.  R.  App.  1  j  5  L.  T.,  K  S.  30. 

«  Philpolts  V  Boyd,  L.  K,  6  Priv.  C.  435.       »  Parham  v  Templar, 
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*  Espresa  power  was  gh'GD  to  the  bishop  by  etatute  to  enforce  a 
third  aervice  in  a  parish  under  certain  ci  renin  stances,  or  two  8e^vic^ 
—68  Geo,  IIL  c,  45,  §  65 ;  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §  80, 

5  Bp.  Winchester  v  B.ngg,  L.  K,,  2  Priv.  C,  223. 

«  Long  V  Bp.  of  Capetown,  1  Moore,  E  C,  N.  S.  411,     It  wi 
once  deemed  a  good  esc  use  for  not  obeying  the  bishop,  that  be  w 
suspected  of  having  obtained  hia  office  by  simony. — Bing,  Ckr.  Ant 
K  xvi,  c.  1.     When  Henry  VIIL  abolished  the  practice  of  resorting 
to  the  Pope  for  di3pensat\0Ti&  ewe  was  taken  to  reserv^e  power 
the  Archb'mhop  of  Canterhuiy  to  giBJiV  \\^ftT\cfta»  ^^a^^\!^aa.tion8^  an< 
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wiU  be  BeeD,  large  powers  in  testing  the  fitness  of  pre- 
sentees in  point  of  learning  and  doctrine  It  is  true,  that 
if  he  reject  a  presentee,  he  must  state  the  specific  ground 
of  rejection,  so  that  the  high  court  may  see  that  it  ia 
within  his  powers.^  The  ordinary  has  also  the  duty  of 
granting  a  faculty  to  do  certain  things  which  it  is  deemed 
unsafe  to  leave  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  incumbent 
or  any  other  individual;  and  yet  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  the  faculty  may  be  altogether  inept.  ^  Thus  to 
convert  a  consecrated  place  into  a  highway  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  faculty.^  But  it  is  available  in  oixler 
to  enlarge  a  church  or  erect  a  vault  in  the  churchyard, 
to  appropriate  pews  or  set  up  monuments,^  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  ofieace  for  the  incumbent  to 
alter  the  fabric  of  the  church  without  a  faculty  of  this 
description,^  And  for  like  reasons  a  churchwarden  is  not 
safe  in  removing  an  unlawful  oinament  without  a  faculty.** 
And  to  remove  dead  bodies  from  consecrated  ground 
requires  in  all  cases  a  faculty."^ 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  bishop,  there 
is,  by  the  theory  of  the  ecclesiastical  common  law,  a  guar- 
dian of  the  spiritualities  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  duties, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  guardians 
or  some  ecclesiastical  person  by  prescription*®  Statutes 
were  necessary  to  enforce  the  duty  of  repairs  on  the  guar- 
dian of  Church  property  during  a  vacancy  in  the  bishopric, 
and  Magna  Cliarta  had  an  express  provision  to  that  effect ; 
and  to  allow  remedies  against  trespassers  in  this  interval® 
On  the  other  haud,  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric  or 

faculties  to  the  luDg,  provided  the  tilings  that  were  to  be  done  were 
not  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  laws  of  God. — 25  Hen.  VIIL 
c,  21.  But  the  diiftcidty  under  auch  an  enactment  obviously  will 
be  to  define  when  tliia  contrariety  exiets,  and  how  and  by  whom  it 
13  to  be  decided. 

1  Bp.  Exeter  v  MarBhall,  L.  K,  3  H,  L.  17,  s  ^^^^^  ^  Kingsmil], 
L.  R.,  2  Priv.  C.  59, 

3  St.  John's  V  Walbrook,  2  Rob.  Ecrl.  515.  And  yet  it  was 
allowed  to  convert  part  of  the  churchyard  into  a  vestry  room. — 
Campbell  u  Paddington,  2  Rob.  Eecl  558. 

*  Groves  «  Homsey,  1  Hagg.  Cons.  188;  Rosher  v  Northfleet, 
3  Add.  14  ;  Rich  v  Bushnell,  4  Hagg.  Eccl.  164.  ^  Sieveking  v 

King8£ord»  36  L,  J.,  EccL  1,  «  Ritchings  v  Cordin^lev,  L.  R., 

3  EccL  113.  7  Adlam  v  ColthurBt.  L.  R.,2  Ecd.  30.  «  2  lustAS-, 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21,  §  10,  ^  2  Inst  151. 
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archbishopric  helong  to  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  the  p: 
gative  until  the  successor  h  couJimiei^  Owing  to  the 
singular  notion  pervading  the  law  of  ecclesiastical  persons 
that  they  coukl  not  resign  their  offices  when  once  appointed, 
a  statnte  of  1869  was  passed  to  obviate  this  disability,  bj 
perniitting  bisliops  and  archbishops  to  get  rid  of  their  office 
and  duties  and  obtain  a  retiring  allowance  in  a  mode  therei]  ' 
pointed  out^  And  the  same  statute  authorises  the  appoini 
nient  of  a  bishop  coadjutor,^ 

Deans  and  ehapters,  prehendaries,  &c. — Besides  the 
ordinary  priests  and  deacons,  a  group  of  clergy  surrounded 
the  bishop  in  his  cathedral,  and  indeed  at  first  all  bishops 
were  merely  priests  of  large  dioceses  or  districts,  living 
with  their  clergy  in  a  small  community,  until  the  wants  of 
outlying  places  called  away  some  of  them  to  supply  regular 
and  increasing  exigencies.  And  hence,  in  the  latter  case, 
arose  parishes  and  parish  priests.  The  communities  were 
dislinguished  as  chapters,  convents,  and  colleges,  according 
as  they  grew  out  of  cathedrals,  convents,  or  colleges.  The 
diocese  of  a  bisliop  was,  at  an  eariy  period,  divided  into 
deanries,  or  groups  of  ten  parishes.*  And  hy  degrees  one 
dean  came  to  be  the  chief  of  all  the  others,  and  to  have 
some  superintending  power  over  all  the  clergy  as  adminis- 
tering  much  of  the  business  and  discipline  of  the  diocese.^ 
Deans  on  the  older  foundations  are  elected  by  the  chapter 
on  a  congi  d'eUrey  and  in  the  modern  foundations  are  ap- 
pointed by  Eoyal  letters  patent.®  The  canons  of  1603  re- 
gulate some  of  the  duties.    The  dean  is  head  of  the  chapter, 
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^  2  InBt,  15,  Suffragan  and  aBsistant-hi shops  have  BOmetimc« 
been  appointed  as  deputies  or  nsBistaDta  to  those  who  have  dioceses; 
and  11  statute  of  Henry  VIIL  recognised  the  utility  of  Buch  appoint- 
ments, especially  with  a  view  to  act  morefifficiently  in  certain  towns 
in  the  diocese. ^^26  lien.  VIIL  c,  14*  The  archbishop  or  bishop  of 
a  dioceBe,  with  this  view,  is  authorised  to  nominate  two  suitable  per- 
Bonsj  one  of  whom  is  selected  by  the  Crown,  and  is  to  be  caller 
bishop  suffragan  of  the  same  see  with  a  title  applicable  to  the  towi 
wbere  be  is  to  ofiiciEite ;  and  the  arclibisbop  consecratea  bini.  Tlie 
suffragan's  power  and  duties  are  specified  in  the  commission  fr(»m 
the  archbiyhop  or  bishop,  and  for  bis  better  inaiiitenance  the 
Buffragan  bishup  may  have  two  benefices  with  cure.  And  coadjutor 
bishopR  in  ancient  times  were  sometimes  ordained  to  assist  and 
succeed  the  bisliop  of  a  diocese.— J3i a (j.  €hr.  Anl.  h,  2,  c.  ]3. 
3  S2  &  S3  Vic.  c.  Ill,  3  Ibid.  §§  3,  4.  *  Giba.  171 

^  Ken,  Fun  Aiit  G'd4,    See  ^.  i\^,       '^  ^vXi^AU, 
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which  cODsists  of  canons  and  prebtsndaries,  and  officers^  all 
presumed  to  assist  in  the  better  ordering  of  the  things  of 
the  cathedral  church/  those  chapters  founded  bj  Henry 
VI IL  being  deemed  new,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ancient 
foundations.^  The  legislature  has  seyeral  times  endeavoured 
to  enforce  freedom  in  elections  to  cathedral  preferments,^ 
And  with  this  view  the  majority  was  declared  by  statute 
able  to  bind  the  whole.'*  And  in  modern  times  statutes 
have  largely  regulated  many  particulars  respecting  their 
property  and  powers.^ 

Archdeacons  ami  rural  denns, — The  office  of  arch- 
deacon in  ancient  times  was  used  to  assist  the  bishop  and 
censure  the  inferior  clergy,  though  the  area  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion was  matter  of  dispute.  Nor  is  it  settled  whether  he 
w^as  originally  elected  by  the  deacons  or  appointed  by  the 
bishop.®  And  as  in  ca^es  of  doubtful  origin  of  rights  and 
customs  in  civil  matters,  the  writers  on  the  law^s  of  tlie 
clergy  have  resorted  to  the  fiction  of  a  lost  grant  from  the 
bishop,  assuming  that  this  was  a  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  all  that  concerns  his  powers^  The  archdeacon 
exercises  what  is  deemed  ordiaary  jurisdiction  o^^er  a  part 
of  the  diocese  like  a  local  judge,  to  whom  certain  episcopal 
authority  is  delegated.®  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the 
charter  of  William  practically  put  an  end  to  both  tlie  bishop 
and  the  archdeacon  exercising  juiisdiction,  and  thus  made 
-way  for  the  judges,  who  have  ever  since  disposed  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  kind  of  superintending  authority.^ 
An  archdeacon  is  appointed  by  tfie  bishop  and  sometimes 
by  a  lay  patron.     He  must  now  be  a  priest  of  six  years* 

»  God.  56,  58,  3  1  Inst  95.  3  3  Ed.  I.  c,  5 ;  Artie,  clcri, 

9  Ed,  IL  c.  14 ;  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  *  33  Uen.  VIIL  c.  27;  Dean  of 

Windsor^  Freem.  504. 

*  Tlie  position  and  regulatioB  of  deanja  and  chapters,  and  canons, 
after  1841,  have  been  prencribfid  by  fllattttes  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  1 1 3  ;  4  &  5 
Vic.  c,  39  ;  13  &  14  Yjc.  e.  94  ;  36  &  37  Vic,  c.  39  ;  27  &  28  Vic.  e. 
70;  29  &  30  Vic.  c.  111.  Deans^  archdeacons^  and  canons  must 
since  that  date  be  prieets  of  six  years*  standing,  except  a  canon ry  \% 
annexed  to  a  university  office,-— 3  ife  4  Vic.  c.  11.3,  §  24;  and  tbe 
statutes  regulate  tbe  esLatea  and  endowments  as  weh  as  residence 
houses.  By  3  &  4  Vic.  c,  113  (1840J  360  prebends  were  suppressed 
aud  their  property  vested  in  the  EccIeBiastical  Comnua3ionera.--13G 
Pari  Deh.  (3)  2050. 

6  I  Philhtn.  Eccl   U  2SG.        7  Gibe.  96^,         »  Gvb^,\l^. 

9  Ibid. 


an  office  m  tliAirf  mhta^op  AomlAi 
of  lame  ha^e  reqtiired  tiie  eanfiaastion  of  fi» 
sorere^n,  and  tbis  mm  said  to  be  m 
in  aU  Chntiaii  emmingM  ainee  the 
aad  was  oodfied  in  Englaitd  in  the  time  ct  ASbed.^  la 
the  time  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  it  eame  to  be  wdl 
aetUed,  that  the  king  appointed  to  the  oSee  hj  ddifcfjr  cC 
the  ring  and  paatoial  stiiK*  Indeed,  Oolbe  sqrs  moie 
acenratelj,  that  a  Uahop  is  regokrly  the  kiBgfs  immediate 
officer  to  the  king's  coart  of  jnstice  in  causes  ecrlfniairtical. 
and  the  right  of  donation  in  the  Crown  neoenazi^  lesidted 
from  the  jirinctple  and  foundation  of  property,  for  patron^ 
followed  the  fotindation.^  It  would  he  stngnlar  if  oioe 
who  had  so  large  a  share  in  administering  the  laws  of  the 
country  could  be  otherwise  appointed.  Such  a  result  was 
inevitable  in  any  well-ordered  government,  whaterer  maj 
have  been  the  early  pTactice.  The  part  played  by  the 
Pope  in  such  appoiDlment^  was  tolerated  with  more  or 
less  vacillation  for  centuries,  for  want  of  any  ready  and 
peremptory  answer  being  found  to  his  interference.    And 

Lytielton^  Hen.  11.  144.   Bisbopa  were  elected  after  the  Conquist  hf 

the  clergy,  and  a  charter  of  John  confinned  such  right  of  election  X^\ 
the  dean  and  chapter  as  was  the  ease  in  other  countries.— C?tj^  CbdL 
ia3 ;  3  Shihy,  296  ;  Fra  Pooh  {Benef,)  q.  24.  The  Pope  ftssomed 
right  to  detennine  diapntes  m  to  the  election — 3  Stubbs^  302 ;  Mid  in 
the  beginniiig  of  the  fourteenth  century  he  asaiimed  the  patronAga 
as  well  as  the  appellate  jurisdiction.  William  the  Conqaeror,  with 
the  aid  of  tlie  Pope,  also  reraoved  bishops. — 3  Stubbs^  317.  Oiw 
characteristic  of  a  bishop  is  that  he  must  ne  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  that  being  said  by  the  canonists  to  be  imitated  frona  the  ag^ 
of  our  Sairiour  when  he  began  to  preach, — Birig,  Cki\  Ani^  d, 
2,  c.  iO. 

The  Arclihishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  primate  of  all  England,  St, 
Augtistin  having  been  the  first  appointed  in  598  by  King  Ethelbeit, 
And  he  was  primate  of  Ireland  also  to  the  year  1152^  He  hiis  tbo 
aftcient  duty  of  crowning  the  kings  of  England.  The  Archbiehopric 
of  York  was  first  created  in  622.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy 
imn  precedence  of  all  the  nobility  and  next  after  the  blood  royil, 
while  the  Archblahop  of  York  has  precedence  over  all  dukes  not  uf 
the  blood  royal ^  imd  of  all  peers  except  the  Lord  Chancellor. — (tod, 
13,  14.  Tlio  Arehbiahop,  beaidea  having  a  diocese  of  his  own^  h«s 
jurisdiction  of  i^  visitoriai  kind  over  the  biahops  within  his  province* 
— L  If  ml.  217,  In  1770  a  bishop  was  deprived,  for  the  power  of 
deprivation  is  deemed  incidental  to  the  vieitoriU  power.— Bp. 
St  David's  v  Lucy,  I  L,  Raym,  539  \  14  SL  Tr.  U7 
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it  was  left  to  a  statute  of  Heniy  VIII.  by  stroDg  and 
direct  language  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  pretensions  of 
foreigners  to  interfere,  whatever  was  the  show  of  authority 
under  which  they  had  onee  professed  to  act^  Heniy 
VIII.  created  some  new  bishoprics  out  of  the  ruins  of 
dissolved  monasteries,  and  hence  these  are  often  referred 
to  as  those  of  the  new  foundation  in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  the  old  foundatioa^ 

Fonn  of  appointifnent  of  bishops  by  conge  d'ilire. — 
Yet  this  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  bishops  was 
attacked  by  the  Pope,  who  claimed  that  the  gift  of  the 
ring  and  staff  should  come  from  him,  while  the  Crown 
should  content  itself  with  mere  feudal  homaga  And  owing 
to  the  overpowering  effect  of  custom,  even  the  Parliament 
of  Hein:y  VII  I.  resorted  to  the  transparent  artifice  of 
appearing  to  give  the  power  of  selection  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  by  first  issuing  a  cfynge  d'ilire  (as  was  adopted  in 
the  reign  of  John),  and  then  confirming  their  nomination. 
And  though  the  legislEj-ture  of  Edward  VI,  declared  this  to 
be  no  election,  but  **  only  having  colours,  shadows  and 
pretences  of  an  election,"  it  survives  to  this  day,  not 
without  exciting  astonishment  in  bystanders.^  The 
astonishment  lies  in  the  effort  to  understand  how  a 
chapter  can  be  said  to  elect  when  the  person  to  be 
elected  is  dictated  to  them  and  they  can  be  punished 
by  praemunire  or  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  for  not 
choosing  the  person  so  nominated.  And  the  astonishment 
still  further  increases  when  the  forms  observed  in  this 
fictitious  election  allow  objectors  to  come  forward  to  object, 
while  there  is  no  court  or  constituted  authority  in  existence 
to  entertain  or  dispose  of  such  objections.* 

1  25  Hen.  VIIL  c.  20,  §  3.  ^31  Hen.  VIII,  c,  9.  »  1  Inst 
134 ;  3  SaJk,  71 ;  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  §§  3,  4  ^  1  m.  VI,  c.  2, 

^  25  Hen,  VIII,  c.  20^  §  6;  Hampden's  case,  Jebb*8  Report; 
I'emple's  CEise,  Phillim,  Ecc.  L.  52.  Tbe  bmhop  after  being  appointed 
inu8t  be  con  Be  crated. —25  Hen,  VIII.  g.  20^  §  4.  The  funu  of  con- 
secration is  set  fortli  m  the  Prayer  Book,— Articl*i  36.  Tbe  bisliop 
also  must  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  arclibisljop,  and  subse^ribe 
the  thirty-nine  articles. — 14  Ch.  IL  c.  4.  The  letters  patent  of  the 
Crown  nominate  the  bishops  and  archbishop  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  consecration,  and  to  refuse  to  act  within  twenty  days  is  an 
offence  punishable  by  prEemunire.— -25  Hen.  V^IIL  c,  &)^  S^  ^,  Qiw 
consecration  the  biwbop's  etatns  m  coTnp\ete. — Z  ^^^k.  ^^^^*  ^^\ 
hishop  does  feudal  hosn&ge  to  the  Crown  for  Ma  \feiii\iQT^Vt\ft».  laxA 
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BUhopB  as  peers  of  parliament — ^When  a  bishop 

duly  appomted  and  consecrated,  he  is  on  the  footiBg  of  i 
peer  of  the  realm,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  his  writ  "" 
other  peers  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords*  And  so  lo 
portant  as  constituent  members  of  the  House  of  Lor 
were  they  once  deemed,  being  with  the  abbots  the 
majority  of  that  assembly,  that  it  was  sometimes  doubted 
whether  a  statute  would  be  valid  which  did  not  show  tl 
they  concurred  in  it,  or  at  least  were  present.^  And  sod 
have  doubted  whether  they  sat  by  virtue  of  their  baxoil 
or  by  usage,  as  having  this  dignity  annexed  to  their  ofiSo 
—a  nicety  %Thich  can  now  be  of  little  importance,*  The 
bisliops  were  excluded  by  statute  from  sitting  in  Pariia- 
ment  in  1640  ;  and  were  restored  in  166L^  But  though 
bisliops  and  archbishops  sit  in  Parliament  like  peers  of 
the  realm,  there  is  one  particular  in  which  they  do  not 
fihare  the  privileges  of  the  peerage,  namely,  in  being  tried 
by  their  peers  for  treason  and  felony,  or  taking  any  pait 
in  the  trial  of  other  peers  for  capital  offences,     Vaiious 

hnroTiy— 25  Hen.  VI IL  c.  20,  §  5.    The  boundaries  of  the  dio 
oi:  bmhops  were  revised  and  reudjiisted  in  1836,^ — 6  <&  7  Will.  IV*  | 
77  ;  10  &  11   Vic.  c.  ^8,  .108;  1   Vic.  c.  SO  ;  13  &   14   Vie.  c. 
23  &  24  Vic.  c.  124.     A  hialiapric  is  subdivided  into  archdeacoarifl 
duaiiries,  and  parialies. —  1  Inst.  94. 

^  2  III  St.  585 ;  4  iTist   1.     Abotit  the  middle  of  the  nineteentli 
rentniy  the  biKhopB  bore  ordy  the  proportion  of  one-fourteenth 
tbc  whole  HoiiHe  of  Peers.      Coke  bsjs  that  bishops  ought  to 
Bumnioned  to  PaiHament^  but  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  vail 
whether  they  assent  or  not  to  it.     He  says  an  Act  of  Parliunje 
wns  proposed  to  be  p^ssc^d  that  no  man  8bou.!d  contract  or  man 
biniRelf  to  any  Queen  of  Enj^land  without  the  special  licence 
assent  of  the  kiu^,     **  And  the  bishope  and  clergy,  being  pre* 
assent!  d  to  tluHtiil  as  far  n>rth!i8lbe  same  swerved  not  from  thek 
of  God  aird  of  the  Churchy  and  so  as  the  Bam6  iuiported  no  dead 
mn.*^  And  tluB  was  holden  i  o  assetit^  but  the  Act  was  passed  oniitd] 
the  prfliiTiinary  emienii nt  that  th6  prebttes  assented. — 2  Inat.  Sdsj 
'^  I  Iiiftt  97;  4  Inst.  Ij  12;  Hale  quoted,  Warbnrton*s  Alliartce,  l.^l 
a  16  Ch,  L  c.  27  ;  13  Ch.  II.  c.  2.     On  the  occasion  of  the  uniQ 
between    l-inghind    and    Siothind   the   danger  to   tlie   church, 
espeiially  oT  the  ext  luHion  of  ibe  bishops  from  the  Hoase  of  Lot^ 
%v  as  used  as  nn  ar^nunient  a|[;ainKt  it ;  and  it  was  urged  that,  at  lea 
the  tMioieh  njendjeiB  shou'd  be  prevented  voting  in  any  ecclesiasHo 
iniitttir. — M  L.  Di'bafeHf  1701).     On  the  creation  of  some  modft 
lishoprirs  a  limited  «i;<ht  to  sit  in  Parliament,  according  to  priorie 
lias  b'  0  I  declared  by  siatntc  10  &  11  Vic.  c.  108,  §  2.    Even  the  pl« 
of  Hitrin^^  of  biftho\ft  m  t\\ei  li.c>\i^<i  ^l\iix^^ ^a  d'^Cvtied  bv  etstute,  i 
Hen  Vm  c.  10,  V^' 


ancient  canons  and  conatitutions  directed  them  to  take  no 
part  in  trials  for  capital  offences,  or,  as  it  was  described,  in 
causes  of  blood. ^  By  this  it  ia  true  it  was  only  meant,  that 
though  they  might  sit  and  hear,  they  were  to  retire  before 
the  voting.  And  thongh  a  statute  of  William  III.  seemed 
to  tnake  no  exception  of  spiritual  peers,  that  statute  was 
held  to  apply  only  to  trials  before  the  High  Steward,  and 
not  to  trials  and  impeachmenta  before  Parliament  itself. 
But  in  either  case,  the  bishops  could  not  vote  in  capital 
cases,"  And  as  regaids  the  right  to  be  tried  by  their  peers, 
i.e.  by  the  temporal  peers,  they  could  only  be  so  tried  if 
the  Parliament  was  sitting.^  This  was  said  to  be  because 
the  bishops  sat,  not  by  virtue  of  nobility,  but  solely  by 
virtue  of  their  offices,  or  because  they  thought  if  they 
were  so  tried  they  would  admit  a  temporal  jurisdiction.'* 

Poivers  ami  duties  of  bisfwps. — The  bishops  were  at 
first  the  perpetual  censors  of  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  soon  reduced  the  practice  of  penance  to  a  kind  of  code^ 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  first  permitted  bishops  to  have 
prisons  of  their  own  in  which  to  confine  lay  offenders, 
wliile  the  monasteries  had  prisons  for  refractory  clerks.^  In 
those  times  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  were 
blended  and  confused  without  attempt  at  discrimination. 

1  Gibs.  125 ;  Liod.  2m  ;  3  Inst  HO.  »  7  &  8  Will.  IIL  c.  3 : 

Foster,  Cr,  L.  247*         »  3  Hawk.  424 

'*  1  Phillim«  EccU  L,  7G.  In  1700  when  a  bishop  was  deprived  of 
liia  office  by  the  archbishop's  court,  the  Lords  resolved  that  he 
could  not  claim  the  privilege  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  iirchbishop^s  jurisdiction,  and  that  after  deprivation  all 
claim  to  retain  his  temporalities  ceased, — Lucy  1?  Bp.  WatsoOj  14  SL 
Ti\  447.  In  tlie  early  part  of  George  IIL  it  was  doubted  if  a  bishop 
on  resigning  could  retain  his  seal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  hence 
the  Bisbop  of  Koehester^s  resignation  was  not  accepted.  ^1  Hallarn^ 
Gjnst  IL  Cp  2.     But  resipiation  is  now  allowed  by  statute,  see  j^sf. 

^  Gibbon*  s  Borne,  c,  20* 

**  Giannone,  b,  vi.  c.  7,  Bishops  had  anciently  large  powers  of 
discipline*  At  an  early  date  it  was  settled  that  he  bad  power  to 
scourge  the  inferior  clergy,  but  could  only  imprison  the  sup«nor 
clergy. — ConciL  Mathcon,  can,  5.  And  thirty^ine  stripes  was  the 
limit  of  the  former,  because  Moses  f^pecified  forty  as  tbe  maximum. 
It  was  deemed  a  breach  of  discipline  for  one  of  the  clergy  who 
quarrelled  with  another  not  to  submit  the  quarrel  to  the  hishup  :  and 
resorting  to  a  secular  tribunal  was  a  cause  of  deprivation. — B'mg, 
Chi\  AnL  b,  xvii.  c,  6,  In  the  eighth  century  a  bishop  was  bo\ix\4 
to  keep  a  separate  house  near  the  church  for  t\\^  TpMi^vi'A^  ^>1  ^wV^ex* 
tmriii}^  Btrangors, — Ecf/hrighVs  Ejcc,  a.d,  74U> 


Though  their  powers  over  the  laity  have  long  since  ceaaed 
they  have  considerable  powers  over  the  clergy,  all  of  wham 
take  an  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  their  bishop,  and  can 
be  proceeded  against  for  an  ecclesiastical  offence  if  they  dis- 
obey  a  lawful  order  in  such  matters  as  are  la'wful,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  relating  to  the  offences  of  the 
clergy.  Thus  a  bishop,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  archbishop* 
was  held  to  Ixave  the  power  to  inhibit  at  his  pleasure  a 
beneficed  and  Ucensed  clergyman  of  another  diocese  from 
ofBciating  or  preaching  in  his  diocese  without  liis  liceno^d 
though  such  clergyman  have  the  permission  of  the  incui^| 
bentA  He  has  also  power,  as  the  visitor  of  the  cathedral,  to 
order  the  removal  of  ornaments  which  he  finds  there,  if  th( 
are  illegal.^  In  most  ecclesiastical  matters  the  nlti: 
control  of  discretionary  powers  exercised  by  the  incum 
and  by  churchwardens  has  been  vested  in  the  ordinary, 
is  usually  the  bishop,  but  in  some  places  it  is  the  dean 
chapter.^  The  bishop  cannot,  it  is  trae,  render  ceremonies 
legal  which  the  law  deems  illegal.*  And  while  it  is  an 
ecclesiastical  offence  for  any  clergyman  to  disobey  the 
lawful  commands  of  the  ordinary,  yet  this  rule  requires 
the  distinction  to  be  carefuUy  observed  as  to  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  lawful  command.^  The  oath  of  canonic^al 
obedience  does  not  mean  that  the  clergyman  will  obey  tiSl 
the  commands  of  the  bishop,  against  which  there  is  no 
law;  but  that  he  will  obey  all  such  commands  bb  the 
bishop  is  by  law  authorised  to  impose.  For  example, 
would  not  be  bound  to  pubhsh  during  divine  service 
notice  of  a  proposed  meetiag  of  clergy  which  the  bisl 
was  interested  in  promoting.*'    The  ordinary  has  al^ 

»  Bp.  Down  V  Miller,  11  Ir.  Ch.  R,  App.  1 ;  5  L.  T.,  N  a  ! 

"  Fhilpotta  u  Boyd,  L.  R^  6  Priv,  C.  435.       »  Parham  v  Temp 
3  PhilL  241. 

^  Express  power  was  given  to  the  bishop  by  statute  to  i. . 
third  service  in  a  parish  under  certain  cireuuistancea.  or  two  i 
—58  Geo,  IIL  c.  45,  §  65  ;  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §  80. 

^  Bp.  Winchester  1?  Rugg,  L.  E,  2  Priv.  C.  223, 

^  Long-  V  Bp,  of  Capetown,  1  Moore,  P.  C,  N.   S.  411,    It 
once  deemed  a  good  exeus©  for  not  oh  eying  the  biahop,  that  he  i 
suspected  of  having  ohtained  his  office  by  simony. — Bing,  Chr,  i«t 
b.  XV i.  c.  L     When  Henry  VIIL  abolished  the  practice  of  rattdlK 
to  the  Pope  ior  d\Bpwm\m\ft  tiwi^  ^^  takatx  to  reserve 


win  be  seen,  large  powers  in  testing  the  fitness  of  pre- 
sentees in  point  of  learning  and  doctrine  It  is  true,  that 
if  he  reject  a  presentee,  he  must  state  the  specific  ground 
of  rejection,  so  that  the  high  court  may  see  that  it  ia 
within  his  powers.^  The  ordinary  has  also  the  duty  of 
granting  a  faculty  to  do  certain  things  which  it  is  deemed 
unsafe  to  leave  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  incumbent 
or  any  other  individual ;  and  yet  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  the  faculty  may  be  altogether  inept.^  Thus  to 
convert  a  consecrated  place  into  a  highway  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  faculty.^  But  it  is  available  in  order 
to  enlarge  a  church  or  erect  a  vault  in  the  churchy ai'd, 
to  appropriate  pews  or  set  up  monuments.*  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  an  ecclesiastical  offence  for  the  incumbent  to 
alter  the  fabric  of  the  church  without  a  faculty  of  this 
description.^  And  for  hke  reasons  a  churchwarden  is  not 
safe  in  removing  an  unlawful  ornament  without  a  faculty.'' 
And  to  remove  dead  bodies  from  consecrated  ground 
requires  in  aU  cases  a  faculty  J 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  oflSce  of  a  bishop,  there 
is,  by  the  theory  of  the  ecclesiastical  common  law,  a  guar- 
dian of  the  spiritualities  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  duties, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  guardians 
or  some  ecclesiastical  person  by  prescription.^  Statutes 
were  necessary  to  enforce  the  duty  of  repairs  on  the  guar- 
dian of  Church  property  during  a  vacancy  in  the  bishopric, 
and  Magna  Charta  had  an  express  provision  to  that  effect ; 
and  to  allow  remedies  against  trespassers  in  this  interval,* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  temporaUties  of  the  bishopric  or 

f  acultiea  to  the  kin^,  provided  the  tljings  that  were  to  be  done  were 
not  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripturee  atid  laws  of  Qotl,^25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  21,  But  the  difficulty  under  such  an  enactment  ohviously  will 
be  to  define  wlien  this  contrariety  exiatjs,  and  how  and  by  whom  it 
is  to  be  decided. 

»  Bp.  Exeter  v  Marshall^  L.  R,  3  H,  L.  17.  ^  Rtigg  v  KingsTnill, 
L.  K,  2  Priv.  C.  59. 

3  St  John's  t?  Walhrook,  2  Bob,  EcpI.  515.  And  yet  it  was 
allowed  to  convert  part  of  the  churchyard  into  a  vestry  room. — 
Campbell  v  Paddingtonj  2  Rob,  Ecch  558, 

*  Groves  !J  Homsey,  1  Hagg.  Cons,  188;  Eosher  v  North  fleet, 
3  Add.  U  ;  Rich  v  Buslmell,  4  Hag^,  Eccl  164,  ^  Sieveking  « 

Kingsford,  36  L.  J.,  Ecol.  1.  ^  Ritchings  v  Cordingley,  L.  R, 

3  EccL  1 13.       7  AdUun  v  Colthurst.  L.  E.,  2  Eccl.  30.      ^  1  \tv%\,  A^  \ 
25  Hen.  VIII.  a  21,  §  10,  »  2  Inet.  151, 
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archbishopric  belong  to  the  Crown  by  virtue  of  the  pitjm- 
gative  until  the  successor  is  confirmed.^     Owing  to  tbe 
singular  notion  pervading  the  law  of  ecclesiastical  persons^ 
that  they  conld  not  resign  their  offices  when  once  appointed, 
a  statute  of  1869  was  passed  to  obviate  this  disability,  by 
permitting  bishops  and  archbishops  to  get  rid  of  their  offiee   i 
and  duties  and  obtain  a  retiring  allowance  in  a  mode  ther6^| 
pointed  out.^    And  the  same  statute  authorises  the  appoial^ 
nient  of  a  bishop  coadjutor,^ 

Beans  and  chapters,  prehendaries,  &c. — ^Besides  the 
ordinary  priests  and  deacons,  a  group  of  clergy  surrounded 
the  bishop  in  his  cathedral,  and  indeed  at  first  all  bishops 
were  merely  priests  of  large  dioceses  or  districts,  livii 
with  their  clergy  in  a  small  commnnity,  until  the  wanta  j 
outlying  places  called  away  some  of  them  to  supply : 
and  increasing  exigencies.     And  hence,  iu  the  latter^ 
arose  parishes  and  parish  priests.    The  communities  wei^ 
distinguished  as  chapters,  convents,  and  colleges,  accordipg    i 
as  tliey  grew  out  of  cathedrals,  convents,  or  colleges,    iJH 
diocese  of  a  bishop  was,  at  an  early  period,  divided  im^ 
deanries,  or  groups  of  ten  parishes.'*    And  by  degrees  om 
dean  came  to  be  the  chief  of  all  the  others,  and  to  ha| 
some  superintending  power  over  all  the  clergy  as  admini 
tering  much  of  the  business  and  discipline  of  the  dioce 
Deans  on  the  older  foimdations  are  elected  by  the  chapt 
on  a  €07igi  d'elire,  and  in  the  modern  foundations  are  t 
pointed  by  Koyal  letters  patent*^    The  canons  of  1603  : 
gnlate  some  of  the  duties.    The  dean  is  head  of  the  chaptJ 

^  2  Inst.  15.  Sii;SrBgan  and  aB&istant-bisliops  have  sonietin 
been  appoiutefl  aa  deputies  or  aseistants  to  those  who  have  diocest, 
and  u  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  recognised  the  utility  of  such  appoia 
nicnlB,  especially  with  a  view  to  act  more  efficiently  in  certain  towi 
in  tlie  diocese, — 26  Hen.  VIIL  c.  14.  The  arcbbialjop  or  bishop  t 
a  diocese,  with  this  view,  ia  authorised  to  ntiminate  two  suitable  p^^ 
sons,  one  of  wliom  is  selected  by  the  Crown,  and  is  to  be  call* 
bishop  suffragan  of  the  same  see  with  a  title  applicable  to  the  fowl 
wbere  he  ib  to  officiate  ;  and  the  archbisbf^p  consecrates  binj.  Till 
suffragan's  power  and  duties  are  specified  in  the  com  mission  fn»B( 
llie  archbishop  or  bishop^  and  for  bis  better  uiaintenanre  llii 
suffragan  bishop  may  have  two  benefices  with  cure.  And  coadjuti^ 
bishops  in  ancient  times  were  Bometimea  ordained  to  assise  I 
succeed  the  bishop  of  a  diooe&e.^Bifig.  Chn  Ant,  b.  2  c   13 

2  ,"2  &  B3  Yic.  c.  \\\.  ^  \Ud:%%3,4.  *  Gibs,  in. 

^  Ken.  Par,  Aul,  ^^4.    '^^i^  ^-  'tVb.       ^  ^^%.\-\^. 
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which  consists  of  canons  and  prebendaries,  and  officers,  all 
presumed  to  assist  in  the  better  ordering  of  the  thinj^s  of 
the  cathedral  church,^  those  chapters  founded  by  Henry 
VI ir.  being  deemed  new,  in  contmdistinction  to  the  ancient 
foundations-^  The  legi.^lature  has  several  times  endeavonred 
to  enforce  freedom  in  elections  to  cathedral  preferments/* 
And  with  this  Yiew  the  majority  was  declared  by  statute 
able  to  bind  the  whole  *  And  in  modern  times  statut-ea 
have  largely  regulated  many  particulars  respecting  their 
property  and  x>owers.^ 

ArcJideacoim  and  ntral  defins.— Tim  office  of  arch- 
deacon in  ancient  times  was  used  to  assist  the  bishop  and 
censure  the  inferior  clergy,  though  the  area  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion was  matter  of  dispute.  Kor  is  it  settled  whether  he 
was  originally  elected  by  the  deacons  or  appointed  by  the 
bishop.*  And  as  in  cases  of  doubtful  origin  of  rights  and 
customs  in  civil  matters,  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  the 
clergy  have  resorted  to  the  fiction  of  a  lost  grant  from  the 
bishop,  assumiag  that  tliis  was  a  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  all  that  concerns  his  powersj  The  archdeacon 
exercises  what  is  deemed  oixlinary  jurisdiction  over  a  part 
of  the  diocese  hke  a  local  judge,  to  whom  certain  episcopal 
authority  is  delegated.^  At  the  time  of  the  conf^uest  the 
charter  of  William  practically  put  an  end  to  both  the  bishop 
and  the  archdeacon  exercising  jurisdiction,  and  thus  made 
way  for  the  judges,  who  have  ever  since  disposed  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  kind  of  superintcndiug  authority.^ 
An  archdeacon  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  and  sometimes 
by  a  lay  patron.     He  must  now  be  a  priest  of  six  years' 


3  3  Ed.  I.  c,  5 ;  Artie,  cleri, 
*  33  Ren,  VilL  c.  27 ;  Dean  of 
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I  God.  56,  58.  =  1  Inst  95. 

9  Ed.  11.  c.  14;  31  Eliz.  c.  6. 
Wiijdsor^  Fteem.  504. 

^  Tlie  position  and  regiilation  of  deans  aad  chapteraj  and  canons, 
after  1841,  have  been  prescribed  by  statutes  3  &  4  Vw,  c.  1 13  ;  4  &  5 
Vic,  c.  39  ;  13  &  14  Vic.  c.  94  ;  36  <&  37  Vic.  c.  39  ;  27  &  28  Vic.  c. 
70;  29  &  30  Vic,  c.  111.  Deans,  arcLdcacons,  and  canons  muet 
ftince  that  date  be  priests  of  siic  years'  standingj  except  a  eanonry  U 
annexed  to  a  univerBity  office.— -3  &  4  Vic»  c.  113,  §  24;  and  the 
Htatutes  regulate  tlie  eslateJi  and  endowments  as  well  as  residence 
bouses*  By  3  &  4  Vic.  c-  113  (1840)  360  prebends  were  suppressed 
and  tbeir  property  vested  in  tbe  Ecclesiastical  CommisaionerB. — 136 
FarL  Deb.  (3)  2050. 

fi  1  Phillim.  Eccl   I^  236.        7  Gibs.  96^.        ^  Gv^i«..  \1^, 

^  Ibid. 
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standing.^  And  he  exercises  a  visitorial  jurisdiction,  and 
certifies  to  the  bishop  the  offences  of  the  clergy  and  church- 
wardens. And  he  even  claimed  at  one  time  jurisdiction 
over  laymen  as  well  aa  clergy,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
for  the  canon  law  encouraged  him  to  impose  penalties  on 
laymen  for  not  repairing  their  parish  church.®  The  arch- 
deacon or  his  judge,  called  the  official,  entertained  some- 
times applications  for  faculties  or  disputes  as  to  election  of 
churchwardens.  And  there  is  an  appeal  from  his  court  to 
that  of  the  bishop.*  The  office  of  archdeacon  has  in  modern 
times  been  regulated  in  many  of  its  details  by  express 
statutes.*  ^ 

A  subdivision  of  dioceses  smaller  than  archdeaconriea  | 
is  a  rural  deanry,  which  is  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as 
Edward  the  Confessor.^  The  bishop  appoints  the  rural 
dean,  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  process  of  the  bishop's 
consistory  court,  and  to  hold  a  rural  chapter  to  inspect  the 
manners  of  the  clergy  f  this  last  duty  at  a  later  period 
having,  to  some  extent,  devolved  on  the  churchwardens. 
In  very  modern  times  this  last  function  was  revived  or 
recognised,  and  made  ancillary  to  the  archdeaconj  ^ 

Perj}etu(d  curates  and  cfuqMs  of  ease. — Besides" 
deacons  and  priests,  there  are  curates  who  are  in  reality 
only  priests,  not  attached  to  any  incumbency,  but  acting  as 
assistants  of  rectors  or  vicars,  who  employ  and  pay  them 
as  such.  A  perpetual  curate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
who  is  nominated  by  the  impropriator  for  the  discharge  of 
the  spiritual  duties,  Tbe  perpetual  curate  is  so  called 
because,  when  once  nominated  by  the  impropriator  and 
licensed  by  the  bishop,  he  is  no  longer  removable  by  such 


1  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  113,  §  27.  »  Lindw.  De  off.  archd. 

3  24  Hen  VIIL  c.  12.  <  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77  ;  3  &  4  Vic.  c, 

113 :  4  &  4  Vir.  c.  39  ■  13  &  14  Vic.  c.  94 ;  37  &  38  Vic.  c.  63. 

^  Kennett,  Par.  Ant  633.  «  Gibs.  973. 

7  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  77,  §  1 ;  3  &  4  Vic.  c,  86,  §  3 ;  3  &  4  Vic,  c. 
113,  §  32;  34  &  35  Vie.  c.  43,  §§  8,  12 ;  34  &  35  Vic.  c.  44,  §  5. 
Besifles  tbe  rural  deans  proper,  there  were  also  some  anonmlous 
oflicials  called  deans  of  pecnliars,  wlioee  fanctioiun  are  almost 
entirely  matter  of  special  custom  in  a  few  clmrchea  or  cbapels, — 
Goil.  52  ;  Wats  2.  15.  But  now  the  jurmdietion  over  all  these 
peculiar  places  has  been  transferred  to  tlie  bishop, — 6  &  7  Wil],  IV. 
c,  77,  §  10  ;  3  &  4  Vic,  c.  86 ;  10  &  11  Vic.  c.  98  j  13  &  14  Vic.  c. 
94,  §  21 


I 


impropriator.*  A  perpetual  curacy  is  not,  however,  a 
beiietiee  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  so  is  not  subjeGt  to  the 
rule  as  to  pluralities,^  though  it  is  so  for  the  purpose  of 
dilapidations?  And  in  bis  capacity  of  perpetual  curate  he 
has  possession  of  the  churchyard  only  for  spiritual  pur- 
poses ;  and  hence  cannot  exclude  the  lay  rector  from  using 
the  soil  aud  lierbage* 

Besides  those  called  perpetual  curates  there  is  also  a 
variation  of  the  same  function  as  to  cbapels  of  ease.  As 
parish  churches  were  found  to  be  inconveniently  distant 
from  parts  of  the  parish,  a  practice  arose  many  centuries 
'  ago  of  lords  of  manors  or  other  benefactors  building  or 
dedicating  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
parts,  and  the  parish  priest  setting  apart  some  of  his  stipend 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  curate.  In  order  to  complete  this 
arrangement  the  bishop,  the  patron,  and  the  parish  priest 
required  to  join.^  The  bishop's  licence  is  necessary  before 
this  class  of  curates  can  officiate,  and  the  curate  must  be  in 
priest's  orders.^ 

Cofnpidmrif  employment  of  curates^ — As  the  incuin- 

.      bent  of  a  benefice  is  not  necessarily  licensed  to  preach,  the 

I     panons  of  160*^  recognised  a  duty  in  him  to  find  a  curate, 

I     seeing  that  preaching  is  part  of  the  function  of  a  paro- 

;      cliial  church.'  A  class  of  curates  called  stipendiary  curates 

j     are  employed  in  most  populous  parishes  to  assist  the  rector 

^^      or  vicar.     Such  curates  on  appointment  require  to  U\ke  an 

'      oath  and  declaration  of  assent.^     Older  statutes  relating  to 

til  is  portion  of  the  clergy  were  repealed  and  superseded  by 

I      the  Act  of  1837,'^     If  a  non-resident  incumbent  refuse  or 

'      neglect,  the  bishop  may,  after  a  time  specified,  appoint  and 

license  a  curate  and  assign  his  salary.^"     Moreover  in  all 

cases,  if  the  bishop  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  eccle- 

I      siastical  duties  of  a  benefice  are  inadequately  performed, 

he   may  issue  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  after  their 

I      report  may  require  the  incumbent  to  nominate  a  curate, 

(^  Gibs.  819;  D.  Portland  it  Bingham,  1  Conaist.  165.     His  power 
of  leasing  under  1  Geo.   I.  st,  2^  c*    10,  was  conBidcred  in  Doe  d. 
ItidianlsoTi  i?  Thomas,  9  A.  &  E*  556  j  Doe  d,  Brainali  v  Collin^e, 
i       7  C,  B.  9H9.  2  Artiiingtcm  v  Chester,  1   IL   BL  425 ,-  Home  v 

Lodge,  3  Taunt.  463.  =*  Mason  t'  Ltiinhert,  12  Q,  l\  795. 

L  *  Greenwlade  v  Darby,  L.  R,  3  Q,  B,  421.       ^'  Ken.  Par.  ^wl.  ^'S^r., 

I  «  Can.  1G03,  §  48  ;  Can,  18fi5,  §  36.  ^  Cari,  U^IV,  %^  \^-^. 

I        «  28  &  29  Ma  c,  12'1         M  &  2  Vic.  c.  106.  ^^  iv;^v\.  \^ib. 
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and  failing  such  nomination  may  himself  appoint  am 
license  one  with  a  proper  stipend,^  But  the  incumbent  may 
appeal  against  such  a  requisition  to  t!ie  archbishop,  whose 
decision  is  final,  being  subject  to  no  further  appeal*  The 
bishop  is  appointed  by  the  same  statute  the  referee  in  all 
differences  between  the  incnmbent  and  his  curate  as  regards 
stipend,  and  on  failure  to  pay  the  same  the  bishop  has 
power  to  enforce  payment  by  monition  and  by  sequestra- 
tion  of  the  profits,^  The  bishop  has  power  also  to  revoke 
the  licence  of  such  curate  for  any  cause,  provided  he  first 
give  the  curate  an  opportunity  of  showing  cause  to  the 
contrary;  and  provided  that  the  curate  may  within  a 
month  appeal  to  the  archbishop.^  In  the  latter  event  the 
archbishop  must  also  hear  the  appellant  before  deciding, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  decision  is  final.^  On  the  occa- 
sion of  these  hearings  by  the  bishop,  no  particular  form 
of  proceeding  is  essential,  provided  substantial  justice  is 

1  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §  77. 

2  Poole  V  Bp.  London,  1  E.  &  E.  545 ;  14  Moore,  P.  C.  262.  And 
in  large  benelices,  m  defined  by  the  statute,  the  bishop  may  require 
a  curate  to  be  employed  as  mi  assistant. ^^1  &  2  Vie.  c.  106,  §  78. 
Moreover,  the  bishop  may  at  discretion  require  two  fun  services  in 
any  church  or  chapel  of  his  diocese  every  Sunday  througliout  the 
year.—Ibid.  §  80. 

In  1831  there  were  10,718  incnnibenta  ;  there  were  1,006  curates 
of  resident  incumbeTitSj  and  4,224  curates  of  non-resident  iacum- 
benta  ;  total,  15,948  persons. 

In  1875  there  were  13,300  incumbents  and  5,765  curates ;  total, 
19,065. 

In  1875  another  estimate  of  the  established  clergy  vras  24,738 
those  actually  connected  with  churches  being  19,237.— i?ep,  if. 
Fuh.  Worsk  1875,  p-  296. 

»  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §  83.  Tlie  statute  supplies  a  st-ale  of  payment 
for  curate's  stipend  according  to  population  and  value  of  tlie  benefice, 
—Ibid.  §  85.  The  general  niiniinuui  stipend  is  807.  a  year.  The 
incumbent  may  jit  any  time  on  obtaining  written  permission  from 
the  bishop,  give  six  monthe'  notice  to  his  curate  to  leave  the  curaf.y  ; 
and  if  tlie  bishop  refuse  stich  permission,  the  incumbent  may  appeal 
to  the  archbishop. — 1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §  95.  If  the  curate  occupy 
the  house  of  residence  and  neglect  to  deliver  up  possession,  he 
inems  a  penalty  of  40a\  a  day  for  his  wrongful  possession.— Ibid.  § 
96.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  curate  cannot  give  a  shorter  notice  to 
quit  than  three  months,  and  the  nolice  mnst  be  given  to  the  bishop 
as  well  OS  "t<j  the  incumbent^  otherwise  he  forfeits  mx  months*  stipend- 
^Ibid.  §  97. 

^  1  &  2  Vic,  c.  106, 1  ^^>       ^  "^gqX^  tjB^.  London,  I  E.  &  E.  645  ; 
14  Moore,  P.  CI  262. 
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done  ;  and  the  ground  of  revoking  the  licence  is  not  neces* 
sarily  any  legal  misconduct  such  as  could  be  the  subject 
of  redress  in  another  proceeding,  for  the  discretion  confided 
to  the  bishop  is  liberal.  And  in  the  case  of  sequestration 
of  a  benefice,  care  is  taken  that  the  bishop  shall  appoint  a 
curate  to  attend  to  the  religious  services,  and  his  stipend 
is  made  a  first  charge  out  of  the  income  of  the  benefice.^ 

Lectm'€/r± — ^Eesides  the  regular  clergy,  consisting  of 
rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  lecturers  are  also  frequently 
appointed  in  populous  cities  to  assist  the  rector,  being 
nsually  chosen  by  the  vestry  or  chief  inhabitants  by  virtue 
of  some  endowment  which  has  been  left  for  such  purpose 
by  benevolent  donors  ;  and  sometimes  the  appointment  is 
entirely  voluntary  and  temporary.  Such  lecturers  are  sub- 
jected in  many  respects  to  the  same  statutory  regulations 
as  other  spiritual  persons/''  In  some  of  these  cases  dis- 
putes may  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  the  election^  and  this 
becomes  a  question  for  a  court  of  law ;  while  all  that  the 
bishop  can  interfere  with  is  the  c^ualification  and  fitness  of 
the  person  elected,^  The  terms  of  the  foundation  may 
entirely  regulate  the  mode  of  election  ;  yet  the  usage  that 
has  prevailed  will  again  modify  and  explain  ambiguous 
words.*  The  previous  licence  of  the  bishop  to  these  lec- 
turers was  made  a  statutory  qualification  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.^  At  that  time  the  law  went  the  length  of 
making  it  an  offence  punishable  by  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  one  to  lecture  without  this  sanction,  and  this 
remains  law  at  the  present  day."^  And  it  was  also  made 
compulsory  that  no  lectm^e  should  be  preached  unless  the 
common  prayer  and  service  preceded  ifcj  In  modern  times 
the  legislature  has  interfered  by  authorising  the  bishop 
and  incumbent  to  order  the  lecturer  to  perform  parochial 
duty  as  assistant  curate,  and  to  auspend  or  remove  him  for 
refusing.*^ 

Such  are  all  the  classes  of  the  working  clergy  of  the 

1  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §§  m,  100 ;  34  &  35  Vic.  c.  45.  »  1  *S:  2 

Vic.  c.  106,  §  31  ;  3  &\  Vic.  c.  8(5.  ^  ll  v  Bp.  London,  13  East, 
419.        *  Att.^Gen.  ijForste<10  Yea.  342.       ^  U  Cli.  IL  c.  4.  §  15. 

e  Ibitl.  §  17  ;  15  Oh.  IL  c.  C,  §  6.  7  u  Cb.  IL  t\  4,  §  18. 

^  7  &  8  Vic,  c.  69,     TiiQ  bisiliop  eometiines  also  licenses  a  Itiy 
person  as  a  reader  of  prayers  ;  bnt  tbia  is  nut  an  QcclGsiai^ticCLl  ^^fc- 
fermt'Tit  or  a  benefice.    And  tbe  office  ia  Tccognmd  \>^  %\.'ft^:M.\^  '^ 
&  4  Via  c  86. 
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Church  of  England  j  and  as  the  functions  attaching  to  tl 
Tectors  and  vicars  of  tlie  parish  church  are  the.  most  cou- 
spicuous,  and  lie  at  the  root  of  all  others,  it  is  now  necessaiy 
to  state  by  what  steps  they  arrive  at  the  stage  of  being 
incumbents  seised  of  a  benefice,  and  what  qualifications 
are  exacted  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  clericj 
profession,^ 

Qtiidlfieations  of  jmests, — The  office  of  priest  m; 
be  assumed  Uy  be  one  peculiarly  for  the  deliberate  clioii 
of  the  person  seeking  it.  Yet  one  of  the  extraordinary 
delusions  of  ancient  times  was,  that  it  was  not  only  good 
sense  but  quitti  lawful  for  a  congregation  to  seize  and  foro^| 
a  person  to  be  ordained,  and  to  force  the  bishop  to  ordaii^" 
him.  And  St.  Augustine  was  himself  so  treated  And 
this  practice  continued  till  at  last  the  Emperor  Leo  decreed 
that  none  should  be  ordained  against  Ms  w^ili-  And  a 
still  more  extraordinary  doctrine  was,  that  such  bishops 
when  once  ordained  against  their  will  could  not  relinquish 
the  office**  One  singidar  rule  in  ancient  times  also  was, 
tliat  no  person  was  tit  to  be  a  priest  who  was  mutilated^ 
in  body.* 


The  early  English  Church  seemed  to  follow  the  same 


i 


1  The  number  of  tlie  clergy  in  th^  Church  of  England  is  statedi 
anfe  p.  418. 

2  Posaid.  vit,  August,  c.  4 ;  Leo  Novell,  ii.  in  Append*  Cod,  Theod. 

3  Bing.  Clin  Aiit.  b.  iv.  c.  7, 

*  Thismngtiliir  ground  of  disqualification  for  a  priest,  that  he  must 
not  bo  mutilated  in  body,  was  an  accepted  axiom.  The  Coimcil  of 
Nicsj  instead  of  seeing  the  luirdehip  of  Ruch  a  rule,  Bhowed  great 
nicety  in  dra%ving  a  diatinction  between  the  cases  of  those  who  hud 
one  lirah  cut  off  in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  wIjo  had 
lost  part  of  their  bodies  by  tlie  cruelty  of  persecutors  ;  and  the  council 
gravely  hel<i,  that  these  eircumstances  took  these  last  cases  out  of  tl>e 
general  rule  of  diaqualification.  But  the  council  was  at  the  same 
time  quite  resolute  in  hulding^  that  no  one  who  had  diHmembcrcd  him- 
fielf  wlule  in  liealth  was  on  any  pretext  to  be  ordained,  for  this 
shawed  he  waa  a  aelf-murderer  and  an  enemy  of  the  workmanship^™ 
of  God. — Labbsj  vol,  i.  pp.  28,  41.  It  was  supposed  that  this  lnd^| 
rule  was  made  to  counteract  the  mistaken  notion  on  wliicb  Origen^™ 
and  some  others  had  acted. — Euseb.  b.  vi.  c.  8.  And  a  soldier  was 
deemed  disqualified  alfio^  because  he-had  either  imbrued  hi^, hands  in 
innocent  blood,  or  at  least  bound  himself  to  do  eo.— Labbif  toI.  ii. 
jnp,  1224,  1284.  Another  still  more  inexcusable  ground  of  dia 
^jiiah/ication  was,  tliut  the  p^^^^oTt  wvis  qi  V\^d  been  a  pleader  at  la 
— Binff,  C/iT.  Ant  b.  W.  c,  4. 
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rules.  A  maimed  person  was  deemed  altogether  dis- 
qualified to  be  a  priest.^  And  so  waa  a  person  who 
liad  married  a  second  wife.-  It  was  also  once  deemed  in 
this  country  a  good  ohjection  to  a  presentee,  that  he  was 
illegitimate,^  And  it  has  been  always  considered,  that 
neither  an  nnbaptized  person  nor  a  woman  can  be  validly 
ordaiDed.  By  our  canons  a  deacon  mnst  be  23  and  a  priest 
must  be  24  years  old  ;  ^  though  the  archbishop  conld  by  a 
faculty  dispense  with  the  appointed  age  as  regards  a 
deacon.^  And  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  allowed  to 
be  the  exclusive  judges,  whether  these  conditions  had 
l>een  satisfied,  for  the  temporal  courts  coidd  not  interfere/* 
Bat  the  legislature  itself  at  length  interfered,  and  declared 
that  after  1809  the  admission  of  priests  and  deacons  under 
the  age  above  prescribed  should  be  thereby  void  in  law, 
and  the  person  admitted  should  be  incapable  of  holding  a 
benefice  by  virtue  of  such  admission*  And  yet  no  title 
to  present  by  lapse  should  accrue  by  any  such  avoidance 
or  deprivation  except  after  six  months'  notice  from  the 
ordinary  to  the  patronJ 

The  premmUttion  of  a  priest  to  a  henefim.—ln  order  . 
that  a  benefice  may  not  be  allowed  to  be  vacant  too  long 
to  the  iujmy  of  the  parishioners,  a  period  of  six  months 
only  is  allowed  to  the  patron  to  present  a  fit  person,  Wliy 
this  period  was  fixed  npon  no  precise  reason  seems  to  bti 
given,  though  some  period  was  obviously  necessary  to  be 
settled  in  practice,  and  one  period  is  as  good  as  another 
when  so  fixed.  If  the  patron  neglects  in  this  period,  or 
the  living  becomes  otherwise  void,  the  bishop  then  may 
present ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  said,  that  the  patron  may 
present  even  after  the  six  months  if  the  bishop  has  not 
yet  collated.®  If  however  the  avoidance  arise  from  resig- 
nntion  or  deprivation,  the  six  months  do  not  commence 
till  notice  has  been  given  by  the  bishop  to  the  patron.^'  If 
the  bishop  do  not  collate  within  six  months  after  the  lapse, 

*  EtjghHglit'e  Ati8.  A.D.  734,  -  EcgbrigbL'a  Exc.  A.D.  740. 

»  Year  B.  32,  Ed  I.  p.  214  j  Leg,  Can.  Cealtb,  A.P.  785;  1  Wilk, 
145.  The  ConsfitutionB  uf  Cliireridoti  prohibited  the  Hons  of  vHIninei 
heinjar  ordained  clerks  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  land  on 
which  they  were  born* — BarrmgL  Slut  (Hen.  IL)  82. 

<  Can,  1603,  §  34;  13  EHs5,  c.  12,  ^  Gibs  145,  14G. 

«  Roberts  a  Paine,  3  Mod.  67.  7  44  Geo.  III.  ^,  4^, 

»  Com.  Dig,  EgL  U,  IQ;  Wilson  v  Bennkonj  km\),  %^.       '^  ^^^- 
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then  it  devolyes  on  the  azchbiahop,  and  faflfng  1^  muck- 
bishop,  on  the  sovereign  as  the  paramoimt  patron  or 
snpenntendrng  power,  whose  doty  and  pririlege  ifc  is  to 
see  that  the  public  interest  is  looked  after:  This  rule  was 
recognised  in  the  time  of  Edward  TTU-  Rrfc  a  bMiop 
cannot  be  allowed  to  protract  the  instifeiition  in  ozder  to 
take  adyant£^  of  the  lapse  of  time  he  thereby  csnses. 
These  six  months  are  calculated  as  calendar  mnntTia^  and 
count  not  from  the  avoidance  or  resignation,  if  saeii  has 
been  the  cause,  but  from  the  notice  given  to  the  patron.^ 

A  TBAxim  of  the  common  law  was,  that  if  one  who  was 
already  seised  of  a  benefice  was  presented  to  another,  the 
former  was  ipso  /ado  vacated.*  And  this  rule  will  still 
apply  if  a  declaration  in  writing  is  not  made  to  the  bi^c^ 
of  the  diocese  where  the  benefice  or  cathedral  prefecmeil 
already  possessed  is  situated,  in  conformity  with  a  recent 
statute.^  It  was  also  a  maxTm  of  the  csmon  law  that  no 
person  could  present  himself  to  a  benefice ;  tho«^h  that 
may  now  be  done.*  And  where  an  advowaon  bd^ongs  to 
joint  tenants,  trustees,  or  executors,  and  one  of  than  is 
otherwise  c[ualified,  the  rest  may  validly  present  him.* 

Fitness  of  presentee  Jor  im^tiiutioH. — ^Though  a  patron 
may  present  to  a  benefice,  it  seems  to  have  beea  alwmys 
the  doctrine  of  the  canon  law,  that  the  bishop  must  decide 
whether  the  presentee  is  qualified.  And  this  doetzxne  is 
reci>zni3ed  in  the  statute  of  Edwsod  EL,^  and  may  be  deeoEied 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the  realm.     The  bishop  aeeotd- 

1  25  EJ.  TIL  St  6,  c.  7. 

*  2  Inst.  3b0.  A  presentation  reqirires  to  be  in  wridz^  under  tibe 
Statute  of  Frauds. — ^  Ch.  IL  c.  3.  And  a  stamp  dotj-  b  in^ioeed, 
with  some  exceptions. — ^33  i  34  Tie.  c.  ST,  §§  3,  37.  The  presenta- 
tion may  be  revoked,  because  h  is  deemed  xhkk  no  interest  has  Tested 
in  the  presentee  till  be  has  been  indwrted. — Rogers  v  HoUed,  2  IT. 
HI,  I03d.  Bat  presentation  and  institiition  are  stages  in  the  process^ 
and  though  by  statute  none  but  a  priest  can  be  institiited,  yet  eren 
a  layman  may  be  presented  if  he  is  capable  of  being  ordained  a 
priest  within  a  given  time. — 14  Ch.  £L  c.  4. 

»  Cro.  Eliz.  6tH.  *  1  &2Tic  c.l06;§  IL  *  Br.  AKCoqiL^ 
see  ant^,  p.  3d2.  «  Potter  r  Chapman,  AmK  101. 

7  9Ed.II.3t.  1,  c.  13:2Inst63L  Intheeariy agesof theQmn^ 

the  people  were  said  to  have  a  voice  in  tibe  Section  of  their  cietgy, 

especially  of  their  bishops,  and  were  not  lestiicted  to  a  mete  'veto ; 

tboagh  ths  extent  ot  the  diaXoui  ia  ^\mmx^—Bimg.  Ckr,  AmL  Ik 

J>.  a  2j  see  aukU,  p.  -^fl 
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ing  to  ED  ancient  constitution  was  allowed  two  months  to^ 
make  his  examination  and  admit  the  presentee;  but  the 
canons  of  1603  reduced  this  period  to  twenty-eight  dajs.^ 
And  though  the  hishop  has  usually  this  jurisdiction,  yet 
by  custom  it  is  sometimes  vested  in  others  who  have  a 
pecuUar  jurisdiction,  such  as  deans,  or  deans  and  chapters.'^ 
The  points  as  to  which  the  examination  is  to  take  place 
are  the  age,  learning,  behaviour,  and  holy  orders.  If  the 
presentee  was  ordained  by  another  bishop,  he  usually 
produces  letters  of  orders  and  letters  commendatory  of  his 
diocesan.^  But  he  is  not  bound  to  do  so  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  his  examination.  And  if  the  bishop  reject 
the  presentee,  he  is  bound  to  state  the  specific  ground, 
so  that  a  court  may  see  that  it  was  adeq[uate.^  Another 
rule  enforced  by  a  canon  was,  that  none  should  be  ad- 
mitted either  deacon  or  priest  who  had  not  some  certain 
place  where  he  might  use  his  function,  that  is  to  say, 
he  must  be  ready  with  a  presentation,  or  be  a  master  of 
arts,  or  fellow  of  a  college  j  or  the  bishop  himself  must 
maintain  him  till  a  living  is  found  for  hini.  ^  And  so  cogent 
is  this  duty  deemed,  and  so  clearly  does  it  belong  to  some 
one  to  find  the  candidate  for  oidination  a  hving,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  to  give  him  a  title,  that  it  is  deemed  a  condition 
imposed  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  one  which  even 
the  candidate  cannot  waive,*^  The  object  was  said  to  be  to 
prevent  idle  persons  being  admitted  into  the  Church. 

Ordmation  o/priestj^y  mid  their  learning. — The  rules 
as  to  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons  have  varied  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  were  last  settled  according  to  a  form 
l>rescribed  by  statute,  to  which  the  Book  of  Common 
Frayer  was   annexed/     The  degree  of  learning  and  the 

1  Lynd.  138,  215:  Can.  3603,  §  95.  2  Gibs,  804;  8  Lev.  2l2. 

»  Gibs.  Cod.  806  ;  Can.  160S,  §  3y.  *  Bp.  Exeter  v  Marfilia!), 

L.  R.,  3  H.  L.  C.  17.  ^  Can.  160S,  §  33 ;  God,  13  ;  Giba  140. 

6  Gibs,  141, 

7  5^6  £d,  VI,  c.  1 ;  36tb  article ;  14  CIi.  IL  c.  4,  §^  2.      Tbe 

t  Con  vocation,  not  satisfied  "vvitb  recommending  a  good  form,  pro- 
f eased  to  excotnmunicate  all  who  nffirm  that  auch  form  containtj 
anything  repugnant  tu  Scripture — a  tbreat  now  incapable  of  being 
enforced, — Can.  lt]03,  §  8.  The  ordinal  ion  mtiat  take  nkce  in  a 
cathedral  or  parish  cburcb,  and  on  certain  Sundays  in  the  year. — 
Ibid,  §  31,  The  eanotis  provide^  timt  no  fee  or  moxv^'^  feX^^^VXi'^.  X^^t^iw 
for  iid mi ttjB^  persons  to  sacred  orders.^- 1 b\d,  %*6^»     Kwl\."o  \^vw*^ 


mode  of  ascertaining  it  are  peculiarly  matters  for  the  dis* 
cretion  of  the  bishop.  From  the  earliest  times  persons 
about  to  be  ordained  were  subjected  to  examination  as  to 
faith,  morals,  aud  outwiird  condition.^  Thus  in  one  case 
the  only  reason  that  the  bishop  gave  for  rejecting  the 
presentee  was,  that  the  presentee  was  "  an  inveterate  schis- 
matic" w^ithout  further  particulars;  and  the  majority  of  the 
judges  said  tliat  was  not  a  legal  reason,  for  the  cause  of  the 
Sicliism  must  be  set  forth. ^  The  bishop  was  however  held 
iti  another  case  entitled  to  refuse  to  institute  one  to  a 
benefice  in  Wales  who  was  not  able  to  speak  the  Welsh 
hiuguage,  the  people  not  understanding  English.^  And  a 
statute  now  expressly  declares  such  to  be  a  valid  cause  of 
refusal  to  any  Welsh  benefice.^  In  the  cognate  case  of 
lecturers  and  preachers  who  are  by  statute  required  to  be 
first  approved  and  thereto  licensed  by  the  bishop,^  tlie 
court  held,  that  if  the  bishop  inquired,  and  then  said  that  lie 
conscientiously  disapproved,  this  was  a  sufficient  judgment, 
and  a  court  of  law  would  not  grant  a  mandamus  to  Imn  to 
approve  :  at  the  most  it  could  only  order  him  to  inquire/ 
for  it*  this  judgment  of  the  bishop  were  not  sufficient^  it 
would  be  merely  substitiiting  the  judgment  of  the  Qaeen's 
Bench  division  for  that  of  the  bishop/  And  in  this  respect 
the  approval  of  a  lecturer  or  preacher  differs  from  the 
admission  of  an  ordinary  presentee ;  for  in  the  latter  case 
the  bishop's  duty  is  to  examine,  which  impUes  that  he 
must  state  particular  heads  of  his  examination.  While 
the  bishop  refusing  to  institute  a  presentee  for  want  of 
iming  nmst  specify  the  particulars,  it  has  been  said  to  be 
lifficTiltto  restrict  him  so  closely  in  the  matter  of  objections 
founded  on  character,  and  especially  as  to  past  as  well  as 
to  recent  chamcter,  for  this  knowledge  may  be  acc^uired  in 
many  ways  and  even  by  personal  acquaintance.  Never- 
theless it  has  recently  been  held,  that  at  least  the  bishop 
must  set  forth  sufficient  particulars  to  enable  the  court  to 
be  satisfied  that  both  in  respect  of  learning  and  doctrine 


monejr  or  profit,  or  t!ie  promise  of  it,  for  ordaining  a  minsBter  is  a 
emise  of  forfeiting  40/. — 31  Ellz.  c,  6,  §  9,  see  ante,  p.  399. 

^  9  Ed.  IL  St.  I,  c,  13;  13  EViz.  c,  12  ;  Can.  1603,  §  34. 

2  Specot'B  Case,  5  Hep.  BB.  »  Cro.  Eliz.  119.  ^1^2  Vic. 

c.  106,  §§  lOH-5.  ^  U  Ch,  II.  c.  4,  §  19.  ^  r,  ^  Archbp. 

Canieri^ury,  15  E^st,  117,         "^  1\j\^. 
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tlie  grounds  alleged  are  primd  fumt  adequate  to  wanant 
rejection.^  If  the  bishop  refuse  institution  for  good  cause, 
it  is  his  duty  to  give  notice  to  the  patron,  and  of  the  pre- 
1  cise  cause  of  refusal,  so  tliat  the  latter  may  have  an  oppor- 
tumfcy  to  make  a  fresh  presentation  hefore  a  lapse  occurs.- 
And  while  the  bishop  is  not  allowed  to  protract  this  notice 
in  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  lapse,  the  patron  is  on 
the  other  hand  not  entitled  to  extension  of  time  merely  to 
enable  liim  to  obtain  another  unexceptionable  presentee.*  I 
When  the  bishop  has  instituted  the  presentee,  this  com- 
pletes his  title  to  the  performance  of  spiritual  functions  ; 
nevertheless,  so  far  as  regards  the  temporalities,  the  church 
is  said  not  to  be  ful],  till  the  presentee  has  been  inducted, 
this  last  stage  indicating  full  seisin  of  the  benefice.* 

higtiMitioti  and  inihietion  of  2jresente€.- — The  canon 
of  1603  required  an  oath  against  simony  to  be  administered 
before  admission:  but  now  a  declamtion  is  substituted, 
and  a  new  canon  gives  a  form  of  such  declaration.^  An 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  is  also  taken,^  and  a  decla- 
ration of  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  Prayer 
Book  ;^  also  the  oath  of  allegiance.^  When  the  bishop  or 
his  chancellor  or  commissary  has  instituted  the  clerk,  the 
bishop  then  grants  a  mandate  under  seal  to  the  arclideacon 
or  other  clergyman  to  induct  the  presentee,  which  is  often 
done  in  the  way  usual  with  delivery  of  seisin,  namely, 


I  Willis  V  Bp.  Oxford,  2  Prob.  D.  200,      '^  2  Inst  631  j  5  Rep.  58. 

^  Cro.  EHz.  119.  Not  only  must  a  priest  bavo  these  qujilifications 
before  he  can  act  in  course  of  Jiis  diity^  but  he  must  have  the  hcence 
of  Ills  hiahop  or  of  one  of  the  universities  to  preach. — Can,  1603,  § 
36»  If  the  piitron  finds,  that  his  presentee  ia  rejected  for  what  ho 
fonsidera  iosuffident  cause,  liis  remedy  is  an  action  of  quare  unpedU 
in  the  Cornnion  Pleas  division.— 3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  §  30.  If  the 
hiehop  ref  usee  without  good  cauae  to  admit  and  institute  a  clerk,  tho 
clerk  has  hia  remedy  bjdiiplex  querela  tmd  the  patron  has  also  his 
remedy  by  quare  imped'itj  and  the  hiahop  nmst  then  stite  the 
Bpecific  ground  of  refusal. ^ — Hob.  15. 

*  2  Inst.  35a.  '•  Can.  1603,  §  40;  28  &  29  Vic.  c-  122,  §  2  ; 

Can.  1866.       6  Gibs.  810 ;  Clarke,  tit.  Ul.       7  28  &  29  Vic.  c,  122, 
§  1 ;  Can.  186G. 

•*  31  &  32  Vic,  c.  72.  The  mode  of  institution  In  for  the  presentee 
to  knee!  down  before  the  bishop,  whilst  he  reads  words  of  institution 
out  of  a  formal  document.— Jc/A?^*.  74  j  1  Inst  344a  ;  4  l^ep.  79*  Aii 
entry  of  this  is  made  in  the  bishop^s  register,  vvitli  partki\i.Wt?^  ^j^  \.vi 
the  patron  and  the  presentee  and  other  patVicB  cotni^tiv^i. 
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by  delivery  of  a  key  of  the  church-door,  or  of  the  bell- 
rope,  whereby  the  bell  may  be  tolled,  or  by  some  symbol 
of  corporeal  possession.^  But  before  the  profits  can  be 
obtained  the  first-fruits  must  be  paid  or  compounded  for.^ 
After  induction  it  is  required  by  statute  that  the  person 
inducted  shall  on  the  first  Lord's  Day,  or  other  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop,  read  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and 
a  failure  to  comply  with  this  requisite  involves  forfeiture 
of  the  presentation.^ 

1  Degge,  P,  I.  c.  2.        ^  26  Hen.  VIII.  c,  ?,  §  1 ;  1  Vic  c.  20. 

3  28  <&  29  Vic.  c.  122,  §  7,  A  table  of  the  fees  to  be  taken  in 
respect  of  the  institution  to  livings,  which  formerly  varied  in 
each  diocese,  was  authorised  by  statute  in  1837. — 1  &  2  Vic.  c. 
106,  §  131.  • 

A  perpetual  curate  is  put  in  possession  of  his  benefice,  without 
institution  or  induction,  merejy  by  a  licence  frop  the  bishop. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FEOPERTY  IN  THE  PAEISH   CHURCH  AND  DfCTJMBENT'S 
EESIDEXCE, 

Parson's  freeliold  estate  in  the  eknrck — The''  parson 
of  a  parish  when  once  instituted  and  inducted  is  deemed 
by  the  law  to  become  seised  of  the  freehold  of  the  church 
for  most  purposes ;  and  it  ig  now  necessary  to  notice  the 
particulars  of  which  this  freehold  consists,  and  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  church  itself,  and  its  interior  fittings,  for 
all  these  subjects  are  regulated  either  by  the  common  law 
or  by  statutes.  The  nature  of  the  propertjr  held  by  tlie 
priest  of  a  parish  must  have  been  at  first  vaguely  under- 
stood. Bracton^  indeed^  said  that  things  sacred,  religious, 
and  hallowed,  wei*e  not  the  property  of  any  man,  but  the 
property  of  God,  such  as  cups,  crosses,  censers,  which  it  is 
forbidden  to  alienate  except  to  redeem  captives.^  But  such 
a  theory  of  property  obviously  cpuld  not  be  acted  on.  Tlie 
feudal  relation  which  had  then  become  well  settled  and 
imderstood  as  to  other  kinds  of  property  suggested  a  species 
of  tenure  which  was  adapted  to  sacred  subjects.  Frankal- 
moigne  was  the  kind  of  tenure  proper  to  the  church,  being 
a  commutation  for  military  service^  allowed  to  priests,  wlio 
were  excused  from  doing  fealty  to  any  lord — as  Littleton 
said,  "  because  divine  service  is  better  to  tliem  l»eforc  God 
than  doing  of  fealty."  And  this  tenure,  thougli  founded 
on  the  duty  of  saying  masses,  was  held  to  be  not  clianged 
by  the  substitution  of  performiDg  divine  service  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Prayer  Book.-  The  nature  of  the  incuTo- 
bent's  property  was  always  treated  as  of  a  freehold  character. 


1  Bract  L  L  c.  12. 


^  <3Q.\:v\X«^^\i. 
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though,  as  will  he  fbond,  that  freehold  is  suhject  to  many 
peculiar  restrictions  which  mark  out  the  property  of  the 
cleroy  from  secular  possessions.  The  church  itself  was 
the  most  considerable  part  of  the  rector's  ofBcial  property, 
and  there  were  things  used  in  the  church  which  have 
in  modem  times,  as  well  as  Beformation  times,  caused 
many  disputes. 

Consecration  of  churches, — The  churches  and  chapels 
set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  the 
Church  of  England  are  all,  except  in  the  case  of  pro- 
prietary or  subscription  chapels,  consecrated  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  not  so,  most  of  them  are  at  least  licensed 
by  the  bishop.  And  one  remarkable  characteristic  of 
the  parish  church  is,  that  an  ordained  minister  commits 
an  ecclesiastical  offence,  if  he  celebrate  public  worship  in 
other  than  consecrated  or  licensed  buildings.^  The  conse- 
cration of  a  church  seemed  always  to  be  treated  as  a  notable 
fact  in  its  history,  though  no  particular  form  was  used  till 
aljout  the  fourth  century,  when  unusual  interest  attended 
the  ceremony.  And  Justinian's  law  declared,  that  no 
church  was  to  be  begun,  tUl  after  the  bishop  had  made  a 
solemn  prayer  and  fixed  up  the  sign  of  the  cross.*  And 
still  further,  no  church  was  to  be  built  till  security  was 
given  for  its  endowment.^  The  notion  of  consecration 
naturally  led  to  a  punishment  for  desecration;  and  the 
charity  feasts  called  agapae  were  forbidden  by  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  to  be  held  in  churches**  In  the  ninth  century 
the  consecration  of  a  church  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  the  bishop,  and  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated  was  to  be  written  on  the  altar,  or  the  wall, 
or  a  table.^  This  consecration  of  a  church  is  deemed  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  not  only  essential  but  indelible.  Hence 
difficulties  have  occurred  as  to  whether  this  sanctity  is  lost 
by  the  church  being  rebuilt,  or  at  least  by  being  rebuilt, 
not  entirely  on  the  same  lines.  Formerly  it  was  doubted 
sometimes,  whether  the  rebuilding  of  a  church,  even  within 

*  Freeland  v  Neale,  1  Rob.  Ec.  643 ;  Barnes  v  Shore,  1  Rob.  Ec. 
382 ;  Kitson  v  Druiy,  11  Jur.  N.  S.  272.  In  1725  it  was  estimated 
til  at  there  were  9,284  churches  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  in  1851  there  were  14,077  ;  in  1873  there  were  15,758. 

^  Just  Nov.  131,  c.  7.        *  Juflt.  Nov.  67,  c.  2 ;  Anselm's  Can. 

^  Cone.  Laodic.  c.  28.       *  "WuXL  Cmu  k.\>,  Vl^  %  \^-^&^  \ea. 
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the  same  area,  did  not  need  reconsecration.^  But  tliat 
doubt  was  wholly  put  an  end  to ;  and  now,  whenever  a 
church  or  chapel  has  been  once  consecrated  and  is  rebuilt, 
no  xeconsecmtion  is  needed,  whether  the  external  walla 
have  remained  entire  or  the  position  of  the  communion 
table  has  been  altered.^  And  not  only  must  a  church  be 
consecrated,  but  the  churchyard  also.^  In  cases,  however, 
of  additions  to  an  existing  chnrchyard^  the  consecration  may 
be  entirely  effected  by  the  bishop  merely  executing  an  in- 
strument declaring  it  to  be  so.^  The  rector's  right  to  cut 
down  the  trees  in  the  churchyard  was  restricted  before 
the  time  of  Edward  I.^  This  was  in  accordance  with 
earliest  notions,  which  treated  the  property  as  only  an 
oHicial  life  estate  and  nothing  more.  And  the  lay  rector 
has  the  freehold  in  preference  to  the  incumbent,  who  ha^ 
it  only  for  spiritnal  purposes.^ 

Eejmirs  of  church,  amlcJmreh  rates. — While  the  free- 
hold of  the  church  and  churchyard  was  deemed  by  tlie 
law  to  be  vested  in  the  rector,  yet  that  this  was  little  mo^^e 
than  a  name  w^as  proved,  not  merely  by  the  restrictions 
already  noticed  as  to  selling  and  letting  and  burdening  the 
property,  but  also  by  tiie  incidence  of  tlie  duty  to  repair, 
wduch  in  an  ordinary  freehold  none  other  than  the  o\^'ner 
must  discharge,  if  bound  at  all  or  incliued  to  do  auy  repairs. 
One  of  the  dnties  of  the  earliest  order  of  bishops  in  this 
country  was  to  set  aside  one  fourth  of  his  income  for  the 
repair  of  the  cluirch."^  And  the  like  duty,  after  a  diocese 
came  to  be  subdivided  into  parishes,  next  devolved  on  the 
parish  priest.^  It  was  in  the  tenth  century  still  clearly 
the  priest's  duty,  and  his  alone,  to  do  the  repairs.^  But  in 
the  eleventh  century  it  began  to  be  ciiscovered,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  the  parishioners,  seeing  that  the  church 
was  for  their  common  benellt.^^  Coke  says,  that  the  canon 
law^  required  the  parson  to  repair  the  parish  church,  but 
the  custom  i)f  the  realm  required  the  parishioners  to  under- 
take this  duty,  for  the  canon  law  did  not  bind  the  clergy.^* 

1  Parker  v  Leach,  L.  li,  1  Priv.  C.  312.  =  ^q  ^  31  yj^^  c.  133, 
§  12.  3  Gibs.  Cod.  190.  4  30  &  31  yj^.  c.  133.  §  1. 

s  1  Stat  Realm,  211.       «  Gm-nslade  v  Derby,  L.  K.,  3  Q.  B.  421. 

7  Pope  Greg's  Aiibw.  a.d.  (>01  ;    1  WilL  18.  **  Eegbrij^bt's 

(Exc.  A.P.  740.  ^*  Elfric,  Can.  a.d.  ^.'57.  ^»  Cnut,  U  E^^d. 

[aj),  1018;  Thorpoj  53G.        ^^  2  lust.  GL^. 


And  this,  he  says,  was  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the 
statiites  of  Hemy  VIII,  made  for  the  clergy  instead  of 
against  them.  In  working  out  this  law,  however,  the 
greatest  difificulty  arose  in  modern  times,  when  dissenters 
began  to  reflect,  that  the  church  was  no  longer  for  their 
henefit  or  advantage.  Thus,  though  the  law  declaring  it  to 
he  the  duty  of  the  parishioners  to  repair  the  church  was 
as  old  as  Canute,  yet  in  the  statute  of  31  Edward  III. 
(cirtiL7ns}}€cte  a  gaits),  it  was  also  declared  to  be  a  matter  for 
the  court  Christian  to  enforce,  and  that  such  court  must  not 
be  interfered  with.  This,  in  effect,  meant,  that  the  remedy 
^^^^s  not  by  mandamus,  but  merely  by  interdict  and  excom- 
municatiou ;  and  as  these  last  became,  in  course  of  time, 
idle  and  impotent,  the  only  remedy  given  became  thereby 
lost  for  ever.^  The  Ecclesiastical  Court  might  single  out 
one  or  two  whose  duty  might  be  supposed  to  be  clear,  and 
punish  them  as  contumacious  by  imprisonment ;  but  how 
could  they  punish  ten  thousand  inhabitant  householders 
in  the  same  way  ?*  The  aboiiive  attempts  of  church- 
wardens to  persuade  the  inhabitants  iti  vestry  assembled 
to  agree  to  this  voluntary  tax,  became  so  frec^uent  and 
caused  so  much  irritation  in  parishes,  that  the  legislature 
in  18G8  interi-^ened,  and  altogether  abolished  for  ever  the 
compulsory  payment  by  the  whole  inhabitants  of  these 
church-rates.^ 

Ckm'ch  hells,  organ,  and  Jiohj  table. — ^Church  bells 
seem  not  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  time  of  Bede,  in 
the  seventh  century,*  They  are,  however,  refen'ed  to  in 
tlie  canons,  as  if  deemed  necessary  to  summon  the  con- 
gregation to  church.  The  exclusive  control  over  the  bell 
is  vested  in  the  incumbent,  and  to  ring  it  against  his  wish 
is  an  ecclesiastical  offence  which  is  punished  usually  with 
costs.^  Though  music  in  church  services  was  known  from 
the  earliest  times,  yet  instrumental  music  and  organs  w^ere 
not  used  till  the  thirteenth  century.^  The  organ  is,  how- 
ever, not  deemed  one  of  the  things  necessaiy  for  the 
church,  and  hence  the  parishioners  were  not  bound  by  the 

1  159  Pfirl.  Deb.  (3)  64L  ^  Per  L.  Wensleydale,  151  Pari. 

Deb.  (3),  850.       3  31  &  32  Vic.  c.  109.    SomQ  exceptions  were  made 

when  the  rate  was  made  under  a  statute.      *  Bing^.  Chr»  Ant  b,  \iii, 

c,  7;  ^  Daunt  %  Crockerj  L.  R,  2  Ecd.  41,  «  Bing.  Chr, 

Ant  h.  viii  c ,  7. 
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common  law  to  provide  one.*  Kevertheless,  a  faculty  to 
erect  one,  when  it  was  provided  by  subscribers,  as  hm  been 
a  frequent  occurrence,  was  always  readily  granted,  after 
whieb  tbe  parish,  as-  a  natural  consequence,  became  bound 
to  repair  it  during  tiiose  days  when  church-rates  were 
compulsory.^  And  when  an  oi^an  is  made  part  of  the 
fabric,  then  the  incumbent  has  the  exclusive  control  over 
it;  and  the  organist,  though  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
vestry,  cannot  set  up  bis  own  views  as  to  the  music  during 
divine  service  in  opposition  to  such  incumbent,^ 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  altar  and  the  Lord's  table 
were  convertible  terms.*  But  after  the  Eeformation  new 
views  came  to  be  entertained.  And  under  the  laws  now 
regulating  that  subject,  it  is  held,  that  in  order  to  exclude 
idolatrous  uses,  the  table  must  be  made  not  of  stone,  and 
immovable,  but  of  wood,  and  more  or  less  movable.^ 
A  credence-table,  that  is  to  say,  a  small  side- table  on 
which  the  bread  and  wine  are  placed  before  consecration, 
is  also  not  illegal.** 

Ornaments  in  ckurcJies. — The  law  relating  to  orna- 
ments in  churches  has  been  for  three  centuries  in  a  con* 
fused  state.  The  doctrine  relating  to  these  ornaments  has 
been  arrived  at  after  an  examination  of  the  state  of  things 
deemed  legal  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL,  for  the  rubric  of 
the  present  rrayer  Book,  whicb  is  part  of  the  statutory 
law,  prescribed,  *'  that  such  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of 
the  ministers  should  be  retained  as  were  in  use  by  autho- 
rity of  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. ; "  in 
other  words,  according  to  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI,  established  in  that  year.  And  "ornaments/*  in  this 
sense,  have  been  interpreted  to  include  vestments,  books» 
cloths,  chalices  aod  patens,  and  other  things  mentioned  in 
the  various  ecclesiastical  constitutions,^     Some  of  these 

^  Pearce  v  Hughes,  3  Hftgg.  EccL  10.  ^  Jsiy  v  Wiiljbor,  3  Mngg, 
Keel.  4  :  St.  JohiVs,  Margate^  1  Hagg.  Cons.  198.  '  Wyndlmin  v 
Cole,  1  Prob.  Div.  130.  -*  Bin^.  Cbr.  Ant.  K  viii.  r.  f>. 

^  Faulkner  v  Liclilield,  1  Kub.  Eco,  184 ;  Beal  v  Liddell,  Moore 
Sp.  Rep, 

"  Weaterton  «  Liddel,  Moore  Sp.  Rep.  A  bakkcthmo  or  marble 
canopy  supported  on  pillars  over  the  comnituiion  table,  and  under 
which  the  celebrant  priest  may  etand,  has  been  treated  as  illegal  — 
White  IT  BowTon,  L.  II  4  Ecd.  207, 

y  Ljndvv.  251 ;  2  Fh'iUhn,  Ecd,  U  ^29, 

ft J 


ornaments  have  been  called  inert,  such  as  the  holy  table. 

pulpit,  and  reading  desk ;  others  are  deemed  active,  such 
as  incense,  banners,  torches,  candles,  which  may  be  so 
used  as  to  become  part  of  some  ceremony.^  And  in  order 
to  discover  what  inert  ornaments  were  deemed  legal,  and  in 
order  to  explain  the  words  of  the  first  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  courts  have  been  obliged  to  look  at  many- 
contemporary  documents  of  a  miscellaneous  character  be- 
fore and  after  that  date,  such  as  historians  usually  consult, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  that  certainty  which  the  law  delights 
in,  and  is  bound  to  discover  in  the  end,  however  loose  may 
be  the  materials  from  which  it  is  deduced,^  As  to  a  cross 
or  crucifix,  this  cannot  be  nsed  as  a  pait  of  a  ceremony, 
as  by  placing  it  on  the  communion  table,  for  such  a  usage 
is  presumed  to  tend  towards  superstition.^  And  it  can 
neither  be  fixed  to  the  table  nor  to  a  place  near  to  the 
table ;  and  yet,  at  a  distance,  such  as  five  feet  above,  it 
may  be  unobjectionable.*  And  it  is  equally  illegal  when 
made  of  metal  and  set  upon  the  tc»p  of  an  iron  screen-work 
at  the  entrance  of  the  church,  for  that  cannot  be  \4ewed 
as  an  architectural  decoration.^  Again,  if,  for  example, 
flowers  arranged  in  certain  outlines  of  figures  are  used 
inertly,  and  not  ceremonially,  it  may  make  all  the  difference 
tetween  legality  and  illegality.^  And  decorations  called  sta- 
tions of  the  cross  hanging  or  fixed  to  the  walls  are  illegal^ 
A  reredos  erected  in  a  cathedral  for  decoration,  having 
sculptured  decorations  in  high  relief  of  the  Ascension 
and  kindred  subjects,  was  recently  deemed  not  illegal, 
Vieing  merely  decorative,  and  not  likely  to  give  occasion 
to  any  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practices,^ 

Mmimneuts  mul  tombs  in  churrh  and  ehtirelu/ard, — 
As  to  mouuments  in  a  parish  church,  the  permission  of 
the  incumbent  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary  is  required  to 
authome  their  erection  or  alteration.     The  freehold  of  the 

^  Martin  v  Mnckonooliie,  L,  TL,  3  Priv.  C,  52. 

^  Westerton  v  Liddeli^  Moore  Sp.  Rep.  157.  An  abuse  was  noticed 
in  the  matter  of  pictures  in  churches  so  Ciirly  us  the  fourlb  century. 
— Blng.  Chr.  Ant  h.  viii,  e.  7. 

^  Westerton  v  Liddell,  Moore  Sp.  Rep,         *  Ibkl.  ^  Clifton  r 

Ridsdale,  1  Prob.  Div,  516,  *  Martin  v  Mackonochie,  L»  li.| 

2  Priv.  C.  387 ;  Elpbin&tone  v  FnrcbaB,  L.  R.,  3  Eccl  66,  107. 

7  CUfton  V  Ridedak,  1  Proh,  Div.  321.  «  Philpotts  v  Boyd, 

h  R.,  G  Priv,  C.  435. 
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church  being  in  the  rector  and  not  in  the  ehurohwardens, 
the  consent  of  the  latter  is  not  sufficient  authority  in  such 
a  matter.  And  no  lengthy  period  of  consent  or  non-inter- 
ference will  have  the  efiect  of  transferring  this  power  to  the 
churchwardens  in  their  own  right.^  And  a  lay  rector  must 
also  have  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  to  approve  a  like 
erection.^  Thus,  whea  Sir  F.  Bury  set  up  his  arms  in  the 
church  of  St.  David's,  in  Exeter,  the  bishop  was  held 
entitled  to  promote  a  suit  to  deface  thera,  as  being  set  up 
without  his  consent.^  But  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Arches 
Court  against  the  exercise  of  the  bishop's  discretion/ 

Tiie  doctrine  that  the  freehold  of  the  churchyard  is  in 
the  rector  has  been  pushed  to  the  length  of  a  censorship 
of  inscriptions  ou  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard, 
and  even  requiring  permission  to  set  them  there ;  though 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  on  what  theory  this  powder  is 
founded.  Any  material  alteration  in  the  tombstones,  as 
laying  them  Oat  instead  of  erect,  has  been  usually  allowed 
on  application  for  a  faculty,  especially  if  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  agree.^  But  the  courts  have  sometimes  been 
called  upon  to  compel  persons  who  erect  tombstones  in 
the  parish  churchyard  to  take  care,  that  they  say  nothing 
implying  a  doctriue  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles*  Hence,  the  executors  of  a  Eoman  Catholic, 
who  put  on  his  tombstone  the  words  "  Fray  for  tlie  soul  of 
J.  Woolfrey,"  only  escaped  being  punished  and  niada  to 
pay  the  costs  of  a  prosecution  having  lor  its  object  to  erase 
those  words,  by  the  accident,  that  there  was  no  such  express 
or  implied  inconsistency  to  be  found,  after  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  and  of  the  works 
of  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England.*^  In  1794,  when 
intolerance  was  part  of  the  law  of  England,  and  before  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  Act  of 
1846,  Lord  Stowell  pronounced  a  didum,  that  no  monu' 
ment  can  be  erected  in  the  chiu"chyard  without  leave  of 
the  ordinary,  and  that  the  ordinary  or  the  rector  could 
prohibit  a  tombstoneJ    As,  however,  all  dissenters  must 


»  Beckwith  v  Harding,  1  B.  &  Aid.  508.  ^  mulCv  Bushnell, 

4  Hagg,  Ecc.  H>4.  ^  Palmer  v  Bp,  Exeter,  1  Str.  575. 

^  Curt  V  M&i&h,  2  Sir,  1080.  «  Shfirpe  v  Harisard,  3  Hagg. 

EccL  336.  ^  Breeks  v  Woglfrey,  1  Curt.  880.  ^  ^iUvim^^j^ti 

Malpas,  1  Consist.  II.  208. 
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die,  and  refusal  to  bury  them  in  the  parish  churchyard 
cannot  be  denied  on  any  pretext,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  right  to  eroct  a  tombstone  is  part  of  the  right  of  burial, 
and  cannot  be  left  to  the  mere  discretion  of  the  rector, 
who  is  deemed  the  owner  of  the  freehold  not  by  way 


of  restricting  the  tjeneral 


rights, 


hot  rather  to  advance 


them.  In  one  case,  this  exclusive  right  of  the  bishop  and 
recfcor  to  dictate  to  parishioners  the  inscriptions  on  their 
tombstones  was  pushed  to  the  length  of  refusing  permission 
to  an  incription  in  wliich  a  Baptist  minister  was  described 
under  the  prefix  of  "reverend."  But  this  was  held  to  be 
an  interference  of  the  incumbent  and  bishop  altogether 
unjustifiable,^ 

Saerilege. — The  offence  of  stealing  and  breaking  inta 
places  of  public  worship  is  put  on  the  same  footing 
whether  the  house  is  a  chiirch  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  of  any  sect.  It  is  enough  that  the  place  be  one  for 
divine  worship  in  the  popidar  meaning  of  the  tenn. 
Hence,  whoever  breaks  and  enters  any  of  these  places, 
and  commits  a  felony  therein,  or  being  therein  peaceably, 
then  commits  a  felony,  is  liable  to  penal  servitude.^ 

Duties  of  churckicardens  as  to  fabric  of  ehurch.^— And 
here  it  is  convenient  to  notice  the  powers  and  duties  of 
churchwardens,   who   are   compulsory   officers    appointed 

1  Keet  V  Smidi,  1  Prob  D,  73,  It  lias  sometiines  been  Imstily  ob- 
sen^ed,  diat  hecatise  a  rector  is  deemed  the  freeholder  of  the  ehurch- 
yardj  and  lias  ilierefore  as  part  of  such  right  that  of  g^razing  sheep  and 
cattle  there,  the  burial  of  a  dead  person  is  a  form  of  encroathment 
OD  that  vested  right  of  grazing^  and  that  it  requires  a  flpecies  of  gift  or 
snciifice  on  tlie  rector's  pnrt ;  wIiereaB  the  contrary  is  obviouBJy  the 
nile  of  law.  It  has  been  too  readily  assumed,  that  it  is  still  in  the 
power  of  the  rector  to  enforce  his  views  of  morality  and  religion  on 
tombstones;  but  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
ttnd  the  repeal  of  all  religious  disabilities  in  1846,  there  seems  now 
no  foundation  for  any  such  doctrine  in  the  exifiting"  law— 9  &  10 
Vic.  c.  59.  A  dissenter's  religion  h  now  as  agreeable  to  public  policy 
and  as  much  e.stablifihed  and  protected  as  tliut  of  the  church.  See 
poiit,  Chap.  IX. 

2  24  &  25  Vic.  c,  96,  §  60.  For  life,  or  not  less  than  five  years,  or 
for  two  years  imprisonment.— 27  &  28  Vie.  c.  47. 

Sacrilege  has  always  been  a  crime  punished  severely^  and  viewed 
with  detestation.  Ti ion gh  Titna  the  Koman  Emperor  carried  from 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  the  Ijoly  books;,  the  seven- branched  candle- 
stick, the  silver  trumpet^;  and  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  kept  thciu, 
tliey  were  ultimately  YetuYTied\>^  \i\ft  %\xcci^Rsor  more  than  400  yeara 
afterwards,  A.i>.  520.— Suet.  Tit. 
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annuallj,  chiefly  to  assist  in  protecting  and  leg^ikting  tlie 
property  in  the  parisli  church.  ^  Tlie  churchwardens  are 
char^red  with  the  custody  of  the  sacred  edifice,  hut  are 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  directions  of  the  incumbent, 
and  hold  possession  subject  to  him.^  Hence,  if  a  church- 
warden break  into  the  church  to  do  something  which  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  do,  he  is  nevertheless  guOty  of  an 
ecclesiastical  offence,  for  the  keys  belong  to  the  incumbent.^ 
The  leading  duty  of  the  churchwardens  is  to  preserve 
decorum  among  the  congregation.  And  if  strangers  in- 
trade  into  private  pews,  the  churchwardens  have  power  to 
remove  them,  using  no  more  force  than  is  necessary  ;  thougli 
they  cannot  detain  and  imprison  such  intruders  for  fear 
they  should  retuni.*  The  same  officers  must  keep  the  foot- 
paths and  fences  of  the  church,  and  also  the  churchyard 
in  good  repair.^  And  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  may  issue 
against  them  a  monition  for  not  repairing  them.® 

The  chm*c}iwarde?i8    duftj  as  to  pews. — One  leading  ' 
duty  of  the  churchwardens  is  that  which  relates  to  their 
regulation  of  the  seats  and  pews.     Their  discretion  as  to  the 

^  See  1  Pat.  Com.  (Pers,)  48L  2  x,ee  v  Mathews,  3  Hagg. 

Ecd.  173.  3  Ritchinf^s  v  Cordinjr^ly,  L.  R.,  B  Eccl  113, 

*  Burton  v  IlensoD,  10  M.  &  W.  1D5  ;  Wortli  v  Terrington,  13  M. 
&  W.  781.  It  seems  men  and  women  used  to  sit  in  wepumlo  parts 
of  the  church  in  earliest  times. — Const  Apost.  b.  ii,  c.  57.  One  gate 
of  the;  ar^ciorvt  dnirch  was  called  the  Beautiful  or  Ruyai  Gate,  at 
which  kings  laid  down  their  crowns  before  entering,  as  it  wns 
deemed  indecent  to  carry  such  aymbok  of  worldly  distinction  into 
a  place  where  all  ought  to  be  sensible  of  equality. — Leo  Gram. 
CItrotiog.  466.  In  eastern  places  of  worHhip  the  shoes  are  taken  oif 
before  entering.  Churches  in  early  centiirieB  incliidetl  courts  and 
purliena,  and  a  prison  for  refractory  clerks, ^ — Bing,  Chr,  Ant.  h.  viii. 
<^  7,  In  Enghmd  interludes  and  plays  were  long  allowed  in  churches* 
—^  Pike  on  Cmne,  G18;  Huberts^  Soc,  Hist  37.  And  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  the  people  used  to  walk  about  and  tulk  during  divine 
service. — 1  Sfn/pef  ^inu.  522. 

^  Walter  v  Montague.  1  Curt.  25.^. 

6  Millar  V  Palmer,  1  Curt.  540;  Fielding  r  Standen,  2  Curt  663. 
The  compulsory  attendance  of  the  laity  at  thureh  was  long  deemed 
part  of  the  business  of  the  law. — J>  &  6  Ed,  V[.  c.  1.  But  all 
pecuniary  penahies  for  non-attendance  were  nboltHhed  in  1846. — 
y  &  10  Vie.  c.  59.  In  1839  a  dissenter  h:iving  l>een  appointed 
churchwarden,  though  unable  to  raise  money  by  a  churchiAte,  and 
imving  no  funds,  was  yet  ciled  and  punii^hed  with  injprisonment  by 
the  EL'clesiastical  Court  for  not  providing  mn^i  Mi4  \jt^«A  Iqx  >^^ 
communion. 


more  detailed  armngenieots  relating  to  pews  and  to  seatiDg 
the  parishionei-s,  being  a  practical  matter  rerjiiiriDg  atten- 
tion, is  not  to  be  controlled  even  by  the  incumbent,  though 
it  is  liable  to  be  reviewed  by  the  ordinary,^  ThuB  every 
housekeeper  has  a  right  to  call  upon  the  parish  for  a  con- 
venient seat,  and  if  an  inhabitant  wants  a  pew,  the  chnrch- 
wardens  ought  not  to  permit  an  oecupancy  by  a  non- 
inhabitant,  nor-  permit  prescriptive  pews  to  be  let,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  meeting  such  clemandsv^  The  discretion  of 
the  churchwardens  in  this  matter  is  subject  to  two  restxic- 
tions,  1,  There  may  be  faculties  appropriating  certain 
pews  to  certain  individuals  in  different  terms,  and  with 
different  limitations.  These  faculties  can  only  now  legally 
be  granted  to  a  man  and  his  family  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue inhabitants  of  a  certain  house  in  the  parish,  or  at 
least  continue  inliabitauts  of  that  parish.  2,  There  may 
be  a  prescriptive  right  to  a  pew,  which  the  common  law 
recognises  as  derived  from  a  faculty.  The  holders  must 
show  the  annexation  of  the  pews  to  the  messuages  time 
out  of  mind,  and  the  reparation  from  time  to  time  of  such 
pews  by  the  tenants  of  such  houses  or  messuages.  The 
chancel,  indeed,  may  belong  to  a  non-parishioner.  But  a 
parishioner  cannot  sell  or  rent  his  pew  to  another,  after  he 
himself  has  ceased  to  be  an  inhabitant.  Nor  can  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  a  pew  be  severed  fiom  the  messuage  to 
which  it  belongs.^    Eut  though  a  faculty  cannot  now  be 

1  Fuller  V  Lane,  2  Add.  419  ;   Byerly  v  Windug^  5  B.  &  C,  1  j 
Wyllie  V  Mott,  1  Hagg,  Ecel.  28, 

^  Ibid,  **  By  tho  general  law  and  of  common  right,  all  the  pewa 
in  a  pEirmli  chiircli  are  the  common  properij  of  the  parisb.  They 
are  for  the  use  in  common  of  tlie  parishioners,  who  are  all  entitled  to 
be  seated  ordedy  and  conYcniently,  so  as  best  to  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  all.  The  distribution  of  seats  rests  with  the 
churchwardens^  as  the  officers  and  subject  to  tbe  cojitro!  of  the 
Drdinary.  Neither  the  minister  nor  tlie  vestry  have  any  right  wbiit- 
ever  to  interfere  with  the  churchwarden  in  seating  and  arranging 
the  parishionerH,  as  is  often  erroneously  supposed,  Tlie  church- 
wardens are  bound  in  particular  not  to  accommodate  the  higher 
classes  beyond  their  real  wants  to  the  exclusion  of  their  poorer 
neighboursj  who  are  equally  entitled  to  aceommodfitioa  with  the 
reetj  though  they  are  not  entitled  to  equal  accommodation  supposing 
the  seats  to  be  not  all  equally  coDvenieat/' — JSir  J,  I^khoUj  Fuller 
If  Lane,  2  Add,  426. 
^  ^Fulier  V  Lane,  2  Add.  4^&. 
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granted  for  a  pew  to  a  non-parishioner,  the  latter  may 
claim  it  by  prescription.^  And  an  inhabitant  who  has  a 
pew  assigned  to  him  in  a  new  district  church  ib  held  to 
surrender  his  right  to  a  pew  in  the  parish  church,^ 

An  action  at  common  law  lies  for  perturbation  of  pew  or 
disturbing  the  possession,  as  weH  as  a  suit  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical court.  In  attempting  to  establish  this  prescriptive 
right,  it  will  be  fatal,  if  the  origin  of  the  user  is  shown  to 
commence  within  legal  memoryj  as,  for  example,  only  forty 
years  ago.^  The  tenant  of  the  messuage  to  which  the  pew 
is  appurtenant  can  also  claim  possession,*  And  when  the 
messuage  is  subdivided,  all  the  occupiers  may  claim  to  use 
the  pew.^  And  the  possession  must  not  only  be  proved  to 
be  in  the  predecessors  of  the  person  claiming,  but  all 
repairs  necessary  and  alterations  must  be  shown  to  have 
been  also  done  by  them  exclusively.® 

Miseelkmeous  fmictimis  of  parish  vestries^ — Though 
the  rector  when  once  instituted  has  a  freehold  estate  in  the 
church  and  churchyard,  subject  to  various  restrictions,  and 
though  he  is  a  corporation  solej  yet  he  does  not  represent 
the  parish  or  the  inhabitants  generally.  The  parish  is  not 
a  corporation,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  in  vestry  assembled 
are  often  empowered  by  statute  to  meet  and  decide  upon 
various  miscellaneous  matters  referred  to  them  by  dilTerent 
statutes,  such  as  those  relating  to  election  of  clmrch- 
wardens,  to  highways,  and  the  obsolete  self-assessment  to 
church-rates.  These  meetings  used  at  common  law  to  be 
held  in  the  parish  church,  or  rather  in  the  room  called  the 
vestry,  which  gave  its  name  to  such  meetings  Vestries  had 
been  so  held  in  the  parish  church  from  time  immemorial ; 
but  in  1850  the  legislature  authorised  a  separate  building 
to  be  erected  or  hired  for  this  use  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers.  At  that  time  a  flagrant  case  of  what  was  | 
thought  desecration  had  occurred  in  a  disorderly  meeting 
of  the  vestry  at  Shoreditch,  which  lasted  so  long  that,  the 
church  being  needed  for  evening  service,  the  meeting  had  to 
be  dispersed.^    And  since  that  date  some  of  these  meetings 

*  Lousley  v  Hayward,  1  Y.  &  J.  583.  ^  19  &  20  Vic.  c.  104, 

5.  '»  GritTitli  V  Mathews,  5  T.  R  297,  *  Parker  v  Leach, 

I.  R,  1  Priv.  C.  .S12.  s  Harris  v  Drave,  2  B.  &  Ad.  164, 

^  Ci-isp  V  Martin,  2  Prob.  &  Eccl.  Div.  15,         "^  1^^^A.\^'^>^,^^ 
1094. 


are  prohibited  from   being  held  in   the    church.^      Thi^' 
meeting    of   the   inhabitants    in  vestry  assembled   being 
nsually  in  the  chorcli  or  part  of  it,  led  to  tbe  incumbent  J 
being  present;  and  one  duty,  or  rather  privilege,  belonged! 
to  the  rector  or  vicar  iu  all  such  meetings,  which  was,  that 
he  had  the  right   to  preside.     This  right  was  apparently 
not  quite  clear  according  to  the  common  law.^     But  in 
1818  a  statute   regulated  such  meetings ;   and  while  the 
churchwardens   do  most  of  the   duty   relating  to   giving 
!iotice,  yet  the  minister* s  directions  are  superior  to  theirs  if 
they  differ  from  him.^     And  the  rector,  vicar,  or  perpetual 
cumte  if  present,  is  entitled  to  take  the  chair  and  has  aj 
casting  vote.     And  by  virtue  of  this  position  he  regulates ' 
the  proceedings,  and  if  a  poll  is  demanded  he  can  appoint 
the  time  and  place,  subject  always  to  a  remedy  by  manda-^i 
mih%  if  he  fail  to  meet  the  convenience  and  justice  of  thai 
case  according  to  the  business  in  hand/     And  on  ordinary! 
occasions  the  minister  lias  the  right  to  settle  tbe  order  of  1 
business  and  appoint  the  hour  of  the  meeting,  seeing  that 
such  matters  cannot  be  conveniently  left  to  the  meeting 
itself.^ 

RmidfAiee  of  elergp  and  repairs  thereof.— When  once 
an  incnmbenfc  was  instituted  to  the  benefice  his  duty 
obliged  hira  to  remain  and  reside  personally  among  the 
people.  This  duty  was  recognised  by  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian.^ The  non-residence  of  a  parochial  clergyman  was 
from  the  earliest  times  deemed  a  scandalous  inconsistency, 
at  variance  with  the  spiritual  vocation,  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  sought  to  have  the  rule  euforcedj  And  it  w^as  for 
this  reason  that  our  own  common  law  excused  the  clergy 
from  being  obliged  to  act  as  bailiffs,  or  filling  secular  offices 
which  required  their  attention.^  Tlie  theory  of  the  com- 
mon law  with  reference  to  them  thus  came  to  be,  that 
each  incumbent  of  a  parish  church  was  deemed  resident  on 
his  cure.^    And  for  a  like  reason  lie  was  entitled  to  a  house 

I  1  &  2  WilllV.  e.  60,  §  29.  In  1850  power  was  given  tr>  tbe 
ratepayers  of  parislies  having  moie  tlmn  a  popuhition  of  2,000  to 
build  or  rent  a  building  for  holding^  vRstr^'^  meetings,  and  to  borrow^ 
tlie  money  and  secure  it  on  the  nites. — 13  &  14  Vic.  c.  77. 

»  Stouglatun  v  ReynoldB,  Caa.  t.  Hardw.  274.  »  53  q^.^  m   ^^  ] 

69.        *  B.  V  D%ley,  12  A.  &  E.  139.      *  R.  v  TottenlKim,  4  Q.  B. 
Div,  ami        «  Nov.  6,  c.  %        T  VtLU  Eip,  V-  i-  ^if-  H-        *  ^  ^^^ 
€25.         ^  Ibid, 
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and  glebe,  called  by  the  caoou  law  a  inanse>  And  no 
church  could  be  xegiilarly  consecrated  unless-  this  condition 
were  complied  with.  The  common  law  on  this  snl>ject  was 
further  enforced  by  the  legislature,  A  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  made  it  compulsory  under  a  penalty  for  the  incum- 
bent to  live  in  the  parish,  and  this  law  was  only  repealed 
in  18^7*^  Even  the  want  of  a  parsonage-house  was  deemed 
no  excuse  for  living  out  of  the  parish  and  for  escaping  the 
penalties  of  non-residence,  because  he  must  still  reside  at 
least  in  the  parish  ;  ^  yet  ilh health  was  held  to  be  a  valid 
'excuse,*  The  bishops  also  were  entrusted  with  a  power  to 
license  non-residents.^  But  notwithstanding  tliis  theory, 
many  churches  were  nevertheless  in  existence  without  any 
adequate  residence,  or  withont  the  means  of  repairing  it 
In  1777  it  was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  that  the  clergy  were 
induced  to  reside  at  a  distance  for  want  of  proper  liabita- 
tionSj  bj^  which  nieaos  the  parish  ionei^  lost  the  advfintage 
of  instruction  and  hospitality.  Accordingly  power  was 
given  to  incumbents,  whenever  one  year's  income  would 
not  suffice  to  build  or  repair  the  residence,  to  borrow  with 
the  ordinary's  consent  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  years' 
income,  and  mortgage  the  glebe,  tithes,  and  pro  tits  for  a 
period  of  twenty- five  yeais.*^ 

Governors  of  Queen  Anne^  bounty, — -The  governors 
of  Queen  Anne's  bounty  now  assist  the  poorer  clergy"  by 

»  Spelm.  in  verb,  x,  3,  39,  1 ;  land,  254  ;  Giba.  661.  So  called  in 
Scotland  to  tliia  day.  ^  gi  Hen,  Vlll.  e,  13  ;  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  lOG. 

a  Wilkmsoii  v   Allott,  Cawp,  429.  •»  ScainmeU  v   WilleU, 

i  Esp.  29.        ^  Lindw.  132. 

^  17  Geo.  IIL  c.  53.  If  the  benefice  did  not  exceed  in  value 
''100^.,  the  bishop  mig:lit  also  with  die  patron's  j?onsent  mortgage  the 
glebe,  tilhcB,  and  piotits,  in  which  rase  the  ineum]»eiit  Ijnd  to  pay 
the  intereat.— 17  Geo.  111.,  53,  §  8.  In  cases  of  beneticea  worth 
more  than  100/.,  the  bishop  might  nominQlo  four  beneficed  clergy- 
men to  examine  and  report,  hikI  raise  money  by  inortgagc  in  like 
maimer. — 1  &  2  Vic.  c,  106,  g  62.  AndaEimiliirpowerol:  borrowing 
on  mortgage  is  extended  for  the  ncqnisition  of  twelve  neres  of  land 
contiguous  to  the  parsonage,  and  to  hui3d  Btables  or  outbuilding^^ 
and  fences. — 28  k  29  Vic.  c.  69.  But  the  couKent  of  the  bishop  and 
patron  is  required,  and  the  maximum  of  the  loan  is  defined.  The 
mode  of  repaying  the  borrowed  money  ia  also  set  ft>rtli  in  statutea 
17  Geo.  111.  c.  63,  §§  3,  6,  7  ;  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §  G5. 

In  1836  there  were  10,553  benefices,  of  which  2,878  had  no  resi- 
dences, and  of  which  1,728  had  no  Ot  residences. 

"^  The  tentli  part,  of  the  incomtj  oL  iW  cW^^  m  SKvft.  >tvYBa    '^'^ 


advances  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  residences.^ 
And  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  authorised 
hy  statute  to  employ  their  moneys  for  like  objects.^  And 
the  wishes  of  charitable  pei'sons  disposed  to  make  gifts  of 
land  or  money  for  the  purpose  are  facilitated  by  statute.^ 
And  the  residences  of  deans,  canons,  and  bishops,  may  be 
altered  and  disposed  of  in  various  ways,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  express  provisions  of  like  statutes.* 

I/icence  for  nou-residenee^. — The  po^v^ers  of  bishops  to 
dispeuse  with  residence,  which  under  the  canon  law  had 
been  left  vague  and  shadowy,  were  curtailed  by  statute ; 
and  now  they  can  only  grant  their  licences  under  certain 
conditions,  and  on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  w^hole 
particulars.^  And  in  a  few  cases  the  further  consent  of  1 
the  archbishop  must  he  obtained,  and  the  archbishop  may 
be  appealed  to  if  the  bishop  refuses  the  licence  in  the 
cases  enumerated.^  And  to  meet  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, the  bishop  and  archbishop  may  together  grant  a 
licence  in  cases  not  ennmerated  in  the  statute,"  In  1837 
greater  uniformity  was  enforced  by  means  of  a  statute  as 
regards  non-residence,  and  minute  rules  were  laid  down.** 
If  the  incumbent  absent  himself  more  than  three  months 
in  one  year  w^ithout  having  a  licence  or  exemption,  he 
forfeits  part  of  the  annual  value  of  Ids  benefice.*' 

Hen.  III.  liad  been  granted  to  the  Pope.  The  first  fruits  of  vacant 
benefices  obtained  from  Edw,  I.  were  als?o  given  to  the  Pope,  At  the 
Eeformation  Hen,  VI 11.  transferred  these  funds  to  liiini^elf,  Qiieen 
Anne  gave  up  the  f  ands  to  form  a  fund  to  inerease  Ruiail  benefices. — 
2&  3  Annexe.  11»  The  governorR  of  Queen  Anne^«  bounty  now 
distribute  about  10,000/.  a  year^  and  the  House  of  Commons  f  rora 
time  to  time  has  voted  public  money  to  aid  this  fund. 

1  17  Geo,  III.  c.  53,  §  16  J  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  23,  §§4,  72. 

»  17  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  g  13 ;  1  &  2  Vic.  a  23,  §  6. 

3  43  Geo.  III.  c,  108;  51  Geo.  III.  c.  115 ;  28  &  29  Yic.  c.  69. 

*  3  &  4  Vic,  c,  113,  §  69 ;  4  &  5  Vic.  c.  39  ;  5  &  6  Vic.  cc.  26,  27, 

fi  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §§  42-44.  «  xbid.  ^  Ibid.  §  44. 

8  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106, 

9  Ibid.  §  32.  A  good  ground  for  obtaining  a  licence  is,  tliat  tbere 
is  no  fit  bouse  of  re  aide  nee  ^  but  even  with  a  licence  be  must  live 
witliiu  a  distance  of  two  or  tbree  niilea. — 1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §  33. 
And  doana,  professors  at  univeraities,  and  certain  clmplains,  had 
greater  liberty  allowed  to  them. — Ibid.  §  38.  And  no  licence  for 
non-residence  continneg  in  furce  for  more  than  two  years. — 1  &  2 
Vic.  c.  JOS,  §  46,  tlicsug^  \t  \?^  i\o^  a.ffft<:ted  by  the  death  of  the 
ushop  who  granted  it.   And \ie  ox b\ft  ^M^t^i^^^ot  msi.^  te7<<Akfe \\,^fter 
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rn.  v.]  ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONa  441 

Dilapidatioiis  in  eedesiastical  propertf/,  —  Ecclesi- 
nstical  property  difiers  iVom  other  property,  not  merely  in 
this,  tliat  it  can  neither  he  sold,  nor  alionatedj  nor  hardened ,* 
these  three  disqimlifications  making  it  in  reality  nothing 
else  but  the  official  residence  for  the  time  being  of  each 
successive  rector,  vicar,  dean,  bishop,  or  others  who  hold 
office  in  the  church ;  but  the  law  of  waste  has  always  been 
deemed  so  serious,  that  it  used  to  be  formerly  treated  as  a 
criminal  oflence  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  So  tliat  while 
other  tenants  for  life  at  most  were  liable  to  injunction  and 
action  for  damages,  the  spiritual  incumljent  was  treated  as 
a  criminal,  and  might  be  deprived  of  his  estate,  such  as  it 
is,  whenever  he  allowed  dilapidations,  this  being  the  tech- 
nical description  of  legal  waste  when  applied  to  their 
property.  And  though  nobody  could  suppose  that  such 
a  matter  had  anything  spiritual  in  it,  yet  tlie  ecclesiastical 
courts  long  claimed  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  enter- 
tained suits  for  dilapidations  which  the  tenipornl  courts 
would  not  interfere  with,  by  prohibition  or  otherwise. 
After  a  long  interval  tlie  temporal  courts  also  allowed  an 
action  on  the  case  at  law  ibr  the  same  matter.  This  alter- 
native remedy  of  an  action  at  law  was  treated  as  somewhat 
doubtful  before  1690,  but  then  became  settled.^ 

Obligatwn  to  keep  in  repair  chrgy  Jioums- — The  in- 
cumbent is  under  an  obligation  to  keep  the  buildings  in 

due  notice.^Tljid.  §g  48,  49.  AikI  a  liat  of  all  licences  in  force^  mid 
their  revocationsj  is  kept  m  the  Kegistrj  of  the  djocese  for  inspection 
of  all  persons  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  the 
churcluvardens  of  the  parish, — Ibid.  §§  50,  5U  And  to  keep  a  short 
account  of  the  residence  of  the  clerg^j,  each  incumbent  is  bound 
annually  to  supply  the  particulars  relating  to  his  parish  in  answer 
to  a  eircwlar  of  the  bishop. — Ibid,  §  62,  At  the  death  of  the  hi- 
cumbent  the  widow  is  allovv^ed  to  remain  for  two  months  in  occupa- 
tion of  tlie  house  of  residence  and  garden,  if  any. — 1  ^  2  Vic»  c,  106, 
§36. 

C^  As  a  general  rule,  no  ecclesiaBlical  benefice  can  be  sold  by  the 
incumbent^  and  wben  this  is  allowed  it  is  only  under  rare  conditions 
expressly  defined  hy  statutes.  Nor  is  it  competent  for  an  incum- 
bent to  mortgage  or  charge  his  benefice^  for  this  would  be  to  put  in 
jeopardy  the  spiritual  duties  which  are  inseparable  accompaniments 
of  the  possession.— 13  Eliz.  c.  20;  Skrine  v  Hewett,  \  A.  &  E,  812. 
But  for  one  or  two  purposes  strictly  advantageous  to  the  benefice  a 
power  to  charge  is  given.— 1  &  2  Vic.  c.  1 01),  §  fi2, 
2  Jones  V  mUj  5  Lev.  2m ;  Huddilie  t)  D'OyV^y,^^,^.^"^, 


repair,  and  he  cannot  escape  liability  on  the  ground  that 
his  predecessor  left  the  same  dihipidated  ;  and  the  execu- 
tors of  each  succeeding  incumheot  during  tlds  state  of 
dilapidation  are  liable  in  an  action  to  his  successor.^  And 
even  a  sequestrator  cannot  escape  a  like  liability,  for  this 
is  one  of  the  expenses  which  he  ought  to  provide  for, 
tliough  after  the  sequestration  is  closed  his  liability  ceases/ 
And  on  an  exchange  of  livings  it  will  be  presumed  that 
each  will  be  liable  to  the  other  for  dilapidations/^  unless 
tlicy  agree  not  to  claim  such.*  Should  the  incumbent 
notwitlistauding  tliese  restrictions  sell  timber  or  let  mines 
in  his  glebe,  he  will  be  ordered  to  invest  the  moneys 
for  the  benefit  of  the  living/'  The  kind  of  repairs  which 
an  incumbent  is  thus  bound  to  do  is  such  as  will  keep  the 
premises  in  substantial  repair  as  distinguished  from  mere 
ornamentatiomt'  Another  peculiarity  of  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices is,  that,  if  the  incumbent  makes  great  alterations,  he 
ought  to  provide  himself  first  witli  a  faculty,  that  is  to  say, 
the  bishop  s  approval,  though  this  is  not  necessary  if,  forj 
example,  new  buildings  of  a  better  kind  are  substituted" 
for  old  ones/  And,  like  other  tenants,  he  or  his  executoi's 
may  in  a  reasonable  time  remove  any  hxtures  which  he 
may  have  put  up.^  The  ecclesiastical  tenant  for  life  is  at 
common  law  prolubited  from  felling  wood  except  for  theJ 
necessary  repairs  of  the  building;'*  or  from  opening  newi 
mines  or  gravel-pits  without  the  consent  of  the  patron 
and  ordinary/^  In  some  cases  prohibition  or  an  injunction 
to  the  bisliop  or  parson  may  be  issued  from  the  high 
court,  though  not  at  the  suit  of  an  uninterested  person."- J 
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*  Bunbiiry  v  HewBon^  3  Exch.  558. 

2  Hubbard  v  Beckford,  1  Hagg.  Cons,  307  ;  WLinfield  v  Watkins,  ' 
2  Phillim.  8.     This  ]u\v  as  ta  eseenturs  o£  succei^sive  incumbents 
being  liable  was  extended  to  Wales  in  1535,-27  Hen.  Vlll.  f.  26, 

3  DowncB  vCndiX,  9  M,  &  W.  IGa  ^  Golifhani  v  Edward*,! 
17  a  B.  14L  5  Sowerby  v  Pryer,  L.  R,  8  Etj,  417.  «  Wise  t 
Metcalfe,  10  B.  &  C.  299.            7  Hunlley  v  Eussell,  13  Q.  B.  672, 

a  Martin  it  Eoe,  7  E.  &  B.  237.  ^  Soweiby  v  Fryer,  L,   li, 

8  E(],  417,         1"  Holden  v  Weekes,  1  J.  &  H.  27«, 

"  JeiTerson  v  Bp,  Hurbam,   1  B.  &  P.   105;  Bradley  v  Strachey, 

2  Atk.  217;  3  Baniard*  379,     Tbe  patron  or  tbe  Attoraey-tieneral 

jnuy  well  sue  in  such  a  case. — Ibid.     And  Lobd  Cokk  etiid  tliat 

In  si  top  mifibt  be  deposed  Qr  deprived  for  cutting  down  trees 

iile  djJapidations.— Bogge'ji  Cu^,  IV  Co.  ^*^  \  "^  BuUix.  V^g. 
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And  perpetual  curates  are  on  the  same  footiog  as  ordinary 
incumbents  in  tliis  respect ;  ^  and  even  vicars-choral,  when 
they  have  a  residence  house  by  virtue  of  their  oiiice."  It 
was  once  thought  timt  a  succeeding  incumbent  might  in 
all  cases  sue  the  executors  of  his  predecessor  for  the 
waste  already  described;  but  this  remedy  is  confined  to 
dilapidations  in  houses  and  buildings.^ 

Modern  rcmedtf  /or  dikipklatmnB.--lTi  order  that 
greater  uniformity  may  prevail  as  regards  these  dilapi- 
dationSj  and  especially  the  mode  of  proceeding,  two  very  re- 
cent enactments  were  passed.^  A  surveyor  is  to  be  appointed 
for  each  chocesc^  under  the  control  of  the  bishop,  and  whose 
fees  and  charges  are  lixed  by  the  bishop,  the  archdeacons, 
rural  deans,  and  cbaocellor,^  And  a  systematic  inspection 
and  report  are  made  whenever  any  vacancy  occurs.^ 
Every  incumbent  of  a  benefice  is  also  bound  to  insure  the 
buikhugs  of  the  benefice  against  lire,  and  also  the  chancel 
of  the  church  in  those  cases  where  the  incumbent  is  liable 
to  repair  it^  There  are  also  kindred  provisions  as  to 
houses  of  residence  of  the  Ingher  clergy,  and  as  to  endow- 
ments assigned,  and  as  to  vacant  benefices.^ 

Letting  and  alienation  of  clergy  hmism. — ^At  common 
law  a  parson  was  deemed  to  have  poweij  with  the  patron^s 
and  ordinar^^'s  consent,  to  grant  leases  of  the  Church 
property  for  lives  or  for  years.^  And  consents  of  those 
interested  w^ere  required  as  regards  bishops,  archbishops, 
archdeacons,  prebendaries,  together  with  precautions  being 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  divine  service*^^    In  154Q  it  was 


'  Mason  v  Lamltert,  12  Q.  B.  795.  ^  Gleaves  v  Parfitt,  7  C,  B., 
N.  S.  8:38.  »  Itosa  v  Adcock,  L,  R,  3  C.  P.  655,  -»  34  &  35 

Vic.  c.  43  ;  35  &:  36  Vic,  c.  %,  ^  34  ^  35  Vic,  c.  43,  §  10, 

G  Ibid.  §  29. 

"^  Ibid.  §  54,  On  any  complaint  by  the  patron  or  archdeacon,  or 
rural  dcuiij  tli©  biyhop  will  order  die  surveyor  to  inspect,  the  biiiidiiigs 
of  die  benefice,  prLviotiii  notice  being  given  to  the  incumbent,— 

34  &  35  Vic,  c,  43,  §  12  ;  Caldow  t?  Pixeli,  2  CI  P.  Dh.  562,  The 
inspector  will  be  bom  id  to  execute  siicb  repairs  as  are  required  ;  but 
lie  is  allowed  to  borrow  a  etitn,  not  exceeding  three  years'  income, 
wherewith    to   execute    the  work.— 34  &  35  Vic.   c.c,  43,  lii,  §  7; 

35  &  36  Vic.  c.  9G,  §  1,  And  ii:  he  refnse  or  neglect,  the  bishop 
njay  raise  tlie  expenses  by  Hequeatration  of  the  bejiefica.--34  &.  35 
Vkr.  c.  43,  §§  23,  24. 

«  23  &  24  Vic.  c.  124,  g  9;  29  &  30  Vic.  c.  111,  %  VI  \  V^  h^^lT^ 
Vic.  c.  43,  g§  2^3Z        i'  1  lust.  44,        "^^  Ul\i^.  1^^ 


deemed  hetter  to  pass  an  Act  to  enable  bishops  and  other 
sole  corporations,  except  parsons  and  vicars,  to  grant  leases 
for  twenty- one  years  or  three  lives  without  confirmation 
from  any  others.^  And  statutes  of  Elizabeth,  followed  up  to 
recent  times^  fnrther  qualified  the  power  of  ecclesiastical 
persons  both  by  enabling  and  disabling  them  in  various 
particulars.^  Statutes  also  enabled  exchanges  to  be  made 
of  parsonage-houses  and  glebe-lands,  and  annexing  houses 
and  glebe,  or  adapting  or  repairing  them/"*  By  modern  ^ 
statutes  any  incumbent  niliy  by  deed,  with  consent ^rf 
of  the  patron  and  bishop,  let  his  glebe  and  out-^H 
buildings  for  fourteen  years,  payable  quarterly;  and  the 
lessee  must  covenant  to  pay  taxes  and  other  stringent 
covenants,*  This  power,  njoreover,  is  n>erely  an  addition 
to  all  rights  formerly  possessed.^  And  all  eoeksiastical 
corporations,  aggregate  or  sole,  may  with  consent  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Coniniissioners  and  the  patron  grant  building 
leases  in  possession  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years,  and 
subject  to  covenants.^  And  mining  leases  and  licences 
and  easements  may  also  be  granted  in  the  same  way/ 
The  benefit  of  the  increased  rents  accrues  chiefly  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  subject  to  certain  mini- 
mum allowances  in  favour  of  the  benefices;^  but  houses 
of  residence  are  not  allowed  to  he  leased.^ 

PhiwiliUe^  in  ecefesiasticfd  Iwmgs. — ^Aiiother  incident 
wliich  is  incompatiWe  with  the  rule  of  residence  is  that  of 
pluralities,  where  one  incumbent  holds  two  or  more  livings 
situated  at  such  a  distance  apart,  that  residence  in  both  or 
all  is  impracticable.  Pluralities  were  forbidden  by  the 
Council  of  Ohalcedon  in  415,^^  For  a  like  reason  the 
Council  of  Latemn,  held  in  1215,  made  a  rule,  that  the 
mere  acceptance  of  a  second  benefice  wn^ijjsojure  void, 
or  at  least  the  incumbent  must  elect  ome  or  the  otber,^^ 
It  is  true  a  licence  or  dispensation  to  hold' more  benefices 
than  one  was  obtainable  under  the  canons  of  1003,  from 


r 
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1  32  HeiL  VIIL  c,  28.        ^  i  Eliz  c.  19,  &c, ;  1  &  2  Geo,  IV.  n. ! 
23;  6  &   7  Will  IV, --c.  20  ;  Ibid,  c  11^,  §  31.  ^  17  q^„ 

JIL   c.  53,  &c. ;  34  ;&  35  ,Vic.  cl  43.  *  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  27, 

§   1.  fi  Green  v  JenkiDs,  1  De  G.,  F.  &  J,  454.  ^  5  &  S. 

Vic.  108.  7  Ibid,  g  4         9  Ibid.  §§  10-13  J  21  &  22  Vic.  c  67.1 

^  6&  G  Vic.  c.  27,  §  >2 ;  IMd.  c  108,  §  9.  ^«  Cone.  ChaJc. 

c.  10;  Cod.  Just.  b.  i.  tiU'i.        ^^  ^\>a^.  ^'^'^. 
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the  bishop :  but  it  was  to  be  allowed  only  to  those  who 
were  worthy  for  learning.^  And  a  minimtim  resideace  of 
two  inooths  was  leqmred,^  and  a  Ucensed  preacher  must 
be  mamtamed  besides.^  The  law  as  to  pluralities  is  now, 
however,  governed  entirely  by  two  modera  statutes,'*  Ko 
spiritual  person  can  hold  more  than  two  benefices,  or  more 
than  one  benefice  and  one  cathedral  preferment,  and  no 
person  holding  any  preferment  in  one  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  shall  hold  therewith  any  preferment  in  any  other 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church.^  And  these  words,  "  cathe- 
dral preferment  and  benefice/'  are  defined  by  the  statute.^^ 
When  another  preferment  or  benefice  is  accepted  without 
complying  with  the  statute,  the  former  is  vacated  and 
forfeited  as  if  the  holder  were  deadJ 

Uuion  of  beuejices.— The  union  of  small  and  contiguous 
benefices  was  allowed  by  the  common  law,  if  the  bishop, 
patron,  and  incumbents  agreed.**  And  statutes,  the  two  first 
of  which  are  since  repealed,  further  recoguised  and  facili- 
tated the  practice.^  The  modern  statutes  regulating  the 
union  of  churches  were  passed  in  and  after  1837,  and  de- 
fined the  maximum  of  population  and  yearly  value  proper 
in  such  unions.^**     And  the  consequences  of  the  union  are 


1  Can.  1603,  §  41.  »  Gibs.  910. 

^  Can.  47,  At  one  time  the  Crown  could  dispense  with  this  canon^ 
Imt,  it  wus  said,  tlic  Bill  of  Rights  abufishtid  this  dispensing  power. 
—1  Will  III.  Sees.  2,  c.  2 ;  Gibs.  9H. 

M  &  2  Vic.  c.  106 ;  13  &  14  Vic.  c.  98.  ^  X&2  Vic.  c.  106, 

§2,  «lbid,  §]24. 

7  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §  11-  And  though  two  benefices  may  be 
held  together,  yet  there  must  not  he  more  than  three  lailea  between 
the  two  churches,  and  the  annual  vahie  of  one  must  not  exceed  100/. 
computed  in  a  way  pointed  out  by  tlie  stutule*  — 13  &  14  Vic.  c.  98, 
§  1 ;  1  *Sr  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §  129  ;  ibid.  §  7.  And  there  is  also  a  limit 
tts  regards  the  population. — 13  &  14  Vic,  c.  98,  §  2  j  1  &  2  Vie.  c. 
106,  §  130,  And  tbe  arclibishop'a  licence,  founded  on  various 
written  particulars,  is  also  required,  and  on  his  refusal  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council. — Ibid.  §  6,  Some  furtlter  qualifica- 
tions  affect  deans  and  heads  of  colleges  in  the  universities. — 13  & 
14  Vic.  c.  98,  §  5. 

«  li.  V  Archbp.  Armagh,  1  Sir,  516.  ^  37  Hen.  VIIL  c,  21 ; 

17  Ck  ll'c  3;  4  Will  111.  e,  12.  ^M  &  2  Vic.  c,  106,  §  16;  3 

&  4  Vic,  c.  113 ;  4  &  5  Vic.  c,  39  j  13  &  14  Vic.  c.  98,  §  8  j  34  & 
35  Vic.  c.  90. 
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also  set  forth  in  some  detail.^  And  conversely  statutory 
power  has  in  modern  times  been  given  to  bishops  or  arch- 
bishops to  institute  proceedings  for  disuniting  benefices 
formerly  united,  and  which  have  too  large  a  population,  or 
when  other  circumstances  make  it  desirable.^ 

'  A  separate  Act  regulates  union  of  benefices  in  the  metropolis. — 
23  &  24  Vic.  c.  142. 
2  l&2Vic.c.  106,  §21. 
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Origin  of  tithe  and  its  dereJojiment  as  a  taw. — 
AYhile  parish  clmrclies  hud  their  origin  in  the  enthusiasm 
or  piety  or  less  praiseworthy  motives  of  lords  of  manors, 
it  was  not  enough  that  a  piece  of  land  and  also  a  church 
should  be  given  up  or  dedicated  to  sacred  uses,  unless  the 
permanent  services  could  ho  secured  of  a  priest  to  carry 
on  these  uses  for  ever.  And  this  meant  nothing  less  than 
finding  an  income  for  the  priest,  whereby  he  may  live  like 
his  neighbours.  Incomes  which  are  capable  of  being  en* 
joyed  as  regularly  as  the  seasons  revolve^  and  as  quarter- 
days  approach,  could  in  early  times  only  be  got  by  tits  of 
entreaty  or  threatening,  and  by  a  kind  of  provisional  and 
hand-to-month  arrangement  It  may  be  coojectured,  that 
though  many  donors  could  give  a  piece  of  laudj  still  they 
could  not,  or  would  not,  give  more ;  and  so  they  left  it  to 
others  to  assist  in  building  the  church,  and  after  the  church 
was  secured  they  might  still  be  unable  to  lind  an  income 
to  the  priest.  And  all  degrees  of  generosity,  and  aldlity, 
and  inability,  may  be  assumed  then  to  have  existed  at 
each  stage,  as  we  find  tbem  to  exist  in  modern  times  on 
like  occasions.  It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  every  donor 
of  a  chureh  either  had  the  means  or  tlie  will  to  burden  his 
lauds  with  a  perpetual  payment  by  way  of  income,  and 
none  of  the  accompanying  facts  allow  any  such  assumption. 
What  really  ha]>pened  was,  that  at  first  the  priest  depended 
for  his  income  ou  the  offerings  of  his  fiock,  and  these  were 
obtained  without  method  or  regularity,  and  without  his 
having  any  hold  whatever  on  the  surrounding  lands.  All 
were  at  first  mere  personal  alms,  just  as  maTL^  ^^liXxm.'^'^As^sKX 
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was  the  case,  when  a  poor-law  was  about  to  be  established.^ 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  reij^msof  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth, 
when  it  first  dawned  on  the  legisktuie,  that  every  person, 
however  poor,  had  the  right  to  live,  and  that  some  provision 
of  a  permanent  kind  must  be  made  for  him,  there  was  at 
lirst  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  more  defined  than  a 
system  of  begging,  and  exhorting  the  wealthy  to  contribute.^ 
Then  when  exhortation  was  unavailing,  the  churehwardeiis 
were  told  to  go  round  and  ask  each  person  on  the  spot  for 
a  fair  contribution,  and  enter  the  same  in  a  book.  And 
when  tliis  personal  house-to-house  visitation  became  also 
unavailing,  though  followed  by  a  lecture  from  the  bishop, 
then  at  last  it  came  to  be  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be 
a  regular  debt,  tax,  or  rate,  which  all  must  pay,  and  which 
was  fixed  on  a  certain  scale  and  recoverable  by  distress  of 
goods-  The  same  process  had  been  followed  in  the  case  of 
tithes,  which  is  the  oldest,  and  indeed  the  only  tax  knoviTi 
to  the  common  law,  and  which  that  law  adopted,  accepted, 
recognised^  and  enforced.  It  was  a  species  of  rude  income- 
tax,  and  had  all  the  defects  which  such  a  tax  could  have 
in  modern  eyes.  It  had  gross  inequalities,  which  the  legis- 
lature had  from  time  to  time  to  redreES.  It  had  the  glaring 
defect  of  haitissing  and  exasperating  the  tax-payers,  instead 
€f  being  framed  on  the  principle  of  inducing  people  to  give 
Mp  part  of  their  property  voluntarily,  but  if  not  voluntarily, 
tlien  compulsorily,  yet  always  witli  the  least  possible  irri- 
tation, and  sometimes  without  even  letting  them  know  and 
feel  that  they  were  paying  it.  This  tithe  or  tax  for  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  failed  most  conspicuously  in  its  mode  of 
collection  as  well  as  of  assessment,  for  the  clergy  practi- 
cally assessed  and  collected  their  own  tax,  and  were  their 
own  bailiffs ;  and  thus  came  into  collision  with  the  strnggling 
poor  in  odious  ways  which  modern  skill  and  experience 
w^ould  have  taught  them  to  avoid.  The  tax  was  from  the 
first  levied  without  that  insight  into  human  nature,  which, 
perhaps,  only  time  and  the  experience  of  centiu-ies  can 
give  and  are  supposed  to  have  given  in  other  cases.; 

Tithe  as  a  tax  enforced  hy  kgislntive  poicer, — Though 
tithe  was  a  tax  which  the  common  law  may  be  said  to 

I  in  Egypt  the  priesthood  Imd  a  real  property  in  one-third  of  the 
whole  teintoTj. — I'richard^  Eg,  Myth.  40y. 
^  See  2  Fat,  Com,  (^reia.)  Hi. 
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Iiave  treated  as  rightfully  due,  yet  in  reality  it  was  owing 
to  legislative  authority,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  we 
BOW  derive  modem  taxes  from  that  source,  though  now 
always  in  more  express  langnage.  The  common  law  iu 
the  early  centuries  consisted,  as  we  have  seen/  merely  of 
maxims  of  w^isdom  adopted  from  the  old  codes  then  cur- 
rent and  from  the  wisest  men  of  the  times ;  and  the  clergy 
and  their  solemn  sjTiods  being  recognised  as  the  most 
learned  and  wise  dnring  many  ages,  their  views  and 
maxims  were  largely  absorbed  and  acted  on  by  the  courts, 
and  by  those  councils  and  royal  ordinances  which  then 
represented  what  we  now^  call  the  legislature.  In  this 
w^ay  a  law  of  tithes,  which  would  now  be  called  a  rate  or 
tax,  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  la\7 ;  and  the 
clerg}"  took  care  to  give  to  it  the  specious  name  of  a  divine 
right,  which  for  ages  prevented  the  legislature  from 
disturbing  or  questioning  it.  But  when  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII.  and  his  immediate  successors,  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  Eeformation  made  men  think  for  them- 
selves, and  the  people  began  to  consider  w^hat  was  the 
object  of  taxes,  and  how  far  they  corresponded  witli  the 
benefits  received,  and  whether  they  weie  capable  of  im- 
provement, the  legislature  saw  and  removed  many  anoma- 
lies, and  made  the  tax  more  universal  and  impartial  So 
that  in  reality  the  tithe  law  or  tax  did  for  the  clergy  the 
same  as  the  Poor  law  did  many  centuries  later  for  the  rest 
of  the  population.  It  was  reasonable  and  inevitable  that 
those  members  of  a  profession  set  apart  to  definite  duties, 
and  looked  upon  as  everybody's  friends,  and  the  nature  of 
whose  duties  prevented  them  supporting  themselves,  should 
be  enabled  to  live,  and  they  had  a  right  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  their  contemporaries.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
reserved  for  the  times  of  Elizabeth  to  discover  a  still  more 
general  law,  namely^  a  Poor  law,  which  waa  founded  on 
this  indisputable  first  principle,  that  even  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  !iave  also  a  right  to  live  at  the  expense  of  their 
contemporarieSj  if  they  have  no  means  of  their  own  to 
support  themselves.  And  though  at  first  the  whole  of  the 
law  of  tithes  was  contained  in  a  few  general  words,  namely, 
that  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  w^as  to  be  given 


^  See  1  Pat.  Com.  (Vm,:)  \^1. 
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to  the  clergy  for  certain  definite  purposes,  one  of  which 
"was  their  maintenance,  this  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, when  trades  and  employments  not  immediately 
connected  with  land  increased.  The  same  law,  therefore, 
was  easily  extended  to  the  tenth  of  the  yearly  gains  of  all 
artisans  and  mannfactiirers  and  traders.  This  was  laid 
down  as  the  rule  in  Winchelsea's  Constitutions  in  the  time 
of  Edward  IT.  or  rather  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
was  more  emphatically  declared  hy  a  statute  of  Edward  VL, 
which  exempted  few  except  day  labourers  from  giving  up 
the  tenth  of  their  earnings  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,^ 
The  rule,  indeed,  was  incorporated  into  the  common  law  at 
an  age  so  early,  tliat  its  beginning  can  scarcely  be  traced, 
namely,  that  all  lands  and  occupations  are  pri?nd  faciA 
liahb  to  yield  tithe,  and  it  lay  on  those  claiming  ex- 
emption to  prove  how  such  exemption  arose.^  But  the 
remote  origin  and  imposition  of  the  tax  does  not  afiect  its 
substance,  which  always  has  continued  undistinguishable 
from  other  taxes.  All  the  rest  was  natural  development 
from  the  primaiy  mle  adopted  by  the  courts,  temporal 
and  spirituah  Though  no  statute  is  so  old  as  to  show 
its  beginning,  yet  such  a  law  could  only  originate,  as  all 
the  main  rules  of  the  common  law  did  also,  either  in  some 
declaration  made  by  those  kings,  and  nobles,  and  clergy, 
who  represented  the  legislature  of  their  day,  or  in  the 
universal  acquiescence  of  the  people  acknowledging  and 
instinctively  following  such  rules,  and  thereby  giving  them 
the  same  effect  as  if  these  had  been  promulgated  by  statute. 
In  this  way  the  law  of  tithes  covered  the  whole  land  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions.  It  was  a  tax 
which  reached  every  kind  of  income,  and  nothing  but  a 
legislature  or  its  equivalent  could  establish  a  law  so 
universal  and  so  uniformly  enforced,  and  so  difficult  to 
resist. 

Origin  of  €(p237'02Jriations  of  titkes.^At  the  time  that 

1  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  la 

^  Though  potatooii  smd  turaipB  were  nitrodiiced  into  England 
sinee  tlie  statute  of  Edward  VI.  the  courts  }ioId  these  crops  were 
tithaWe  on  the  general  principle  of  being  the  fruits  of  tlic!  land. 
Hope  were  not  cultivated  for  their  present  purpose  till  Elizabeth's 
time ;  tliey  were  also  held  to  be  tithable.  Ra  as  to  turkeys.  Special 
ststfiteB  regulated  the  tii^At  ot  \\(iTO\*  and  flax  at  a  certain  sum  per 
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parochial  priests  became  settled  as  formerly  mentioned,  there  j 
were  some  leading  notions  then  current  which  ailected  their' 
position,  and  at  least  acconnt  for  many  conditions  which 
afterwards  appeared  somewhat  anomalous.  And  these 
anomalies  show,  that  howerer  powerful  the  councils  of 
the  church  were,  they  could  not  produce  unanimity.  One 
notion  was,  that  the  proprietor  of  lands  was  entitled  to 
choose  his  parish  church  and  pay  tithes  to  that  one  which 
best  suited  him,  or  even  to  pay  them  to  a  neighbouring 
religious  house,  for  it  was  treated  by  the  courts  m  enough, 
that  he  settled  with  one  or  other  of  these  representatives 
of  the  church.  Another  notion  was,  inasmuch  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  tithes  were  by  a  uniyersal  custom  divisible 
into  four  and  afterwards  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 
only  was  for  the  personal  support  of  the  priest,  the  other 
two  being  for  the  repair  of  the  church  and  the  support  of 
the  poor,  it  was  reasonable  that  the  patrons,  if  tliey  chose, 
might  themselves  see  to  the  last  two  uses,  which  they  could 
see  to  as  well  as  the  priest.  And  so  they  appropriated 
those  shares  to  themselves,  undertaking  to  bestow  them 
according  to  custom.  But  they  soon  began  to  use  them  as 
their  own  exiilusive  and  absolute  property,  or  made  a 
gift  of  them  to  some  religions  college  or  monaster}^  and  the 
advowson  of  the  benefice  also,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  donees  would  see  to  the  like  application  of  the  fimi 
The  monasteries  thus  became  possessed  of  many  advow- 
son s,  and  sent  some  of  their  prebendaries  or  prevaded  on 
some  of  the  monks  to  take  orders  and  serve  the  benefices ' 
themselves. 

Distinction  of  parsons  into  Teetors  and  vi^^ars  oh 
regards  tithes.— l^he  abbot  or  prior  of  the  religious  house, 
thus   taking   advantage   of  his   opportunity,    farmed   the 

tadvowsons,  and  often  treated  the  clergy  who  did  the 
priestly  work  as  vassals  or  slaves.  Within  300  years  , 
after  the  Conquest,  it  was  estimated  that  about  one  third 
and  those  the  richest  bersefices,  Imd  become  the  property 
of  these  religious  houses.  The  priest  was  responsible  to 
the  bishop  for  the  cure  of  souls,  and  responsible  for  the 
profits  to  the  abbot  or  prior.  But  as  the  religious  houses 
often  sent  out  only  a  monk  to  do  the  spiritual  duty  who 
was  idle  and  careless,  the  bishops  remonstroic^A^^cwV  ^* 
shied  on  their  employing  a  regalat  pm&^,^VQ  ^^^ww^Vxi  ^^ 


called  a  perpetual  \dcar  or  carate,  with  a  proper  salary, 
such  viear  to  be  appointeil  by  the  bishop.  In  this  way  the 
vicar  carae  t&  be  the  parson,  and  stood  towards  the  bishop 
in  the  same  relative  position  as  the  rector,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  patron,  stood  towards  his  bishop,  the  latter 
being  the  ecclesiastical  superior  of  both.  The  appropria- 
tions to  a  reUgions  house  were  said  to  convey  the  interest 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  while  there  were  also  some 
appropriations  to  laymen  where  the  temporal  interests  only 
were  conveyed,  while  the  cure  of  souls  resided  in  an  en- 
dowed perpetual  vicar.^  In  time  these  appropriations  came 
to  be  so  glaring  an  abnse  that  it  was  expressly  enacted  by 
statute,  that  the  vicar  of  a  church  appropriated  should 
be  sufficiently  endowed,^  One  of  the  incidents  of  an 
appropriation  of  a  benefice  was,  that  a  pension  was  re- 
served to  the  bishop,  payable  by  the  religious  body  to 
whom  the  appropriation  was  made,  this  pension  being  an 
indemnity  lor  the  loss  of  profits  during  the  vacation  of 
the  benefice ;  for  as  a  corporation  never  died,  this  recurring 
perquisite  was  necessarily  cnt  oil? 

The  parson  or  rector  in  modem  times  may  thus  be  either 
lay  or  spiritual.  The  rector  who  made  the  endowment  of 
the  vicar  was  deemed  in  the  eye  of  the  law  tlie  patron, 
though  the  patronage  may  also  be  appendant  to  the  manor 
from  which  the  endowment  originally  was  derived*  The 
endowments  of  a  vicarage  are  now  ascertained  mostly  by 
prescription,  the  origin  being  seldom  clearly  traced,^  And 
conrts  of  law  have  the  jurisdiction  to  decide  upon  all  the 
ompositions  set  up  in  lieu  of  theoi ;  though  If  both  rector 
Ind  vicar  are  spiritual  persons,  the  Ecclesiastical  Comt 
could  entertain  their  disputes.*"  One  distinction  is  observ- 
able, namely,  that  in  cases  where  the  rector  is  a  layman, 
though  the  freehold  of  the  church  is  in  him,  yet  the  riglit  of 
possession  to  the  church  belongs  to  th^  vicar  and  his 
churchwardens ;  and  hence  they  are  entitled  to  break  open 
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*  D.    Portland  v  Bingham,   1    Coimist,    162.  ^  Rot.   Pari. 
15  Rich  11.  138;  Stnt.  15  Rwh.  II.  c.  6;  4  Heir.  IV.  c.  12. 

3  Gibs.  719.         *  D.  Portland  v  Bingham,  1  Coni^ist  162. 

*  Imnian  v  Wharmby,  1  Y.  &  J.  545. 

^  Clieeseman  v  Hoby,  Willea,  680.      In  1875  it  was  said  there 
were  3,687  vicarages,  5,0^^  Tft^A^ne'i,  a^cA  1^1<^  beneiicea  neither 
TGctoria,!  nor  vicaiiaL 


a  door  leadiDg  from  the  churchyard  into  the  chancel  in 
order  to  complete  this  possession,^  One  pecuiliarity  ol' 
vicarages  was,  as  abeady  stated,  that  the  ordinary  had 
power  to  compel  spiritual  impropriators  to  augment  theni.2 
But  after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  and  regrants  to 
laymen,  this  obligation  was  extiagiiished,  and  the  impro- 
priation is  on  the  footing  of  ordinary  inheritances.  The 
courts  said  it  was  now  only  the  same  obligation  in  this 
respect  against  the  parson  as  against  a  layman,^ 

Common  la/w  relatmg  to  tithe. — A  vast  variety  ol' 
learning  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  at  what 
date  the  tax  called  tithe  was  iirst  imposed  on  proprietors 
of  lands  in  England,  and  next  on  nearly  all  trades  and 
occupations  which  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  la^d.'* 


1  Griffin  V  Dighton,  5  B.  &  S.  93.  ^  15  Rich,  IF.  e.  G  j  4  Hen.  IV. 
c.  12. 

*  2  Ventr,  35.  But  powers  more  or  lesa  vohmtiiry  and  enabling 
have  been  given  by  stAtute  for  these  aiigmentatiuns, — 29  Ch.  II, 
L.  8;  12  Anne,  c.  4*^;  1  &  2  Will  IV.  c.  45  ;  6  &  7  Vie.  c.  37;  28  & 
2i)  Vic.  e.  42  ;  29  &  30  Vic.  e.  Ill,  §  23.  And  nieana  have  been 
provided  for  converting  vicarages  into  rectories  through  the  niedutm 
of  certain  ecclesiaatical  coinmia.yioner«. — 3  Geo.  IV.  c.  72.  In  those 
cfAses  where  the  incumbent  of  a  modern  ecclesiaBtical  district  is 
entitled  to  the  fees  for  marnages  and  baptisms,  and  to  discharge 
the  duties,  he  is  entitled  to  the  designation  of  vjcar. — 31  &  32  Vic. 
e.  117,  §2. 

*  The  ancient  notion  was,  that  tidies  were  of  divine  right,  and 
were  merely  unnecestiary  during  tlie  apostoho  age,  because  the 
doctrine  of  community  of  goods  then  prevailed.  When  the  church 
became  more  powcrfid  in  the  fourth  century,  and  governors  were 
eager  to  show  tlieir  Kcal^  then  tithes,  or  something  like  it,  were  paid 
to  the  clergy. — Seldetiii  Hist.  TitheSf  c.  6.  In  895  a  council  of  Tribus 
near  Mayence  boldly  laid  it  down  as  the  voice  of  God,  that  the  tenth 
of  all  things  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  its  ministerH. 
—6  AcL  CmiciL  F.  I.  p.  445  ;  2  Banken*8  ffisL  Ft,  182.  The  pay- 
ment of  tithe  had  been  first  rc«|nired  hy  a  canon  of  a  Provincial 
Council  at  Magon,  in  France,  in  586, — Seldetif  c,  5,  §  1.  And 
Charlemagne  was  said  to  be  th^:  first  who  enforced  it  in  780. — 
Mdefi,  c.  5,  §  2;  1  Uallamf  Mid.  Ag.  c.  7.  The  practice  prevailed 
in  England  in  the  eighth  century,  and  the  amount  was  settled  aw 
une-tenth  of  the  income;  one-third  being  devoted  to  the  poor,  one- 
third  to  the  ornament  of  the  clmreh,  and  the  remaining  third  to 
the  priest  f  or  hia  own  use. — EcghHfjhfm  Mjc,  A.d.  740;  Seiden^  c,  8, 
§  1.  But  it  was  treated  as  a  voluntary  pajnient  till  King  Ethelstan 
inade  it  compulsory.— ^^A^'^Kf.  L.  I>(L  A. P.  925  ;  Thorp^j  83.  It  h:iH 
been  said  that  the  hiw  of  Ofifa,  a  friend  of  Cbnrlemagne  in  794.,  litux. 
gave  to  the  clergy  in  England  a  cWi\  n^\\V  "m  ft\\  ^vft  \iskA  ^^  '^''i 


But  thia  research  is  of  little  importauce,  for  the  momeut 
the  general  rale  was  accepted,  acted  oe,  and  enforced  by 
the  common  law,  and  at  a  time  when  the  legislature  was 
still  in  a  rndimeiitary  condition,  it  was  precisely  the  same 
as  if  the  legislature  iiad  invented  and  imposed  it  for  the  first 
time.  Many  maxims  and  elementaiy  rules  of  common  law 
cannot  he  traced  to  any  existing  statute,  simply  because 
the  common  law  was  formed  by  taking  up  some  generally 
accepted  truth  current  at  the  time  and  enforcing  it  long 
before  our  series  of  statutes  begin.  Therefore,  from 
whatever  quarter — whether  the  voice  of  a  king  or  of  a 
council  of  the  Church— the  common  law  appropriated  the 
general  rule  or  maxim,  that  all  real  property,  and  all  trades 
and  occupations,  w^ere  bound  to  yield  a  tenth  of  their 
produce  or  earnings  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  this  was 
as  good  aa  any  statute,  and  had  precisely  the  same  binding 
authority.  And  if  the  rule  of  the  common  law  was  first  in 
the  fieldj  all  suhsei|uent  statutes  must  be  so  interpreted 
as  not  to  supersede  or  displace  it  without  express  words  or 
necest^ary  implication.  And  as  nothing  but  legislative 
authority,  by  whatever  name  known  —  whether  called 
common  law  or  statute  hiw — could  lay  down  and  enforce  a 
universal  rule  of  that  kind,  all  speculations  as  to  the 
precise  moment  it  first  assumed  the  certainty  of  a  fixed 
law  are  somewhat  superfluous.  It  is  enough,  that  all  the 
wise  men  of  the  time  thought  this  was,  or  ought  to  be,  law, 

kiagdom  of  Mercia  as  a  species  of  property,  and  tliat  Ethelwulpb, 
aixty  years  later,  extended  the  sfrnie  law  to  the  rest  of  England. 
And  though  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  referred  to  a  g-ift  of 
the  land  or  of  the  prodaee,  it  is  of  little  iniportEince,  if  the  dergy 
and  leading  men  interpreted  it  aa  a  creation  of  a  legal  right. — 
Pridmux,  Tithes,  167;  2  Hullmn,  MkL  Ag.  c.  7;  1  Collier^  166; 
1  Turner^  Aiu/.-Sax^  489.  At  least  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
century  pajment  was  enforced  by  the  courts  like  any  other  legal 
right.— 3  Seldeji,  TitJm,  1108.  Time  Edgar,  in  9G7,  and  Ethelred, 
in  1O08,  made  a  law,  that  If  the  tenth  part  was  not  paid^  the  owner 
was  to  forfeit  the  eight  parts  and  keep  only  one  ninth  to  himself. — 
1  Spelman^  420  {Bromplon  Chraniele,)  The  laws  of  Williani  tlie 
Conqueror,  re-enacting  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  go  into  some 
detail  as  to  the  tenth  sheaf,  and  calf,  and  larnh,  the  tenth  of  butter 
and  of  bees,  and  the  tenth  part  of  fisheriesj  and  mills,  and  orchards, 
*'and  of  tradef  and  of  all  things  which  the  Lord  shall  give,"  and  the 
owner  was  declared  to  he  hound  to  pay  thiB  tithe, — Hvvedeus  Annah, 
1  Speim.  620. 
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aud  then  and  there  they,  having  the  powerj  niade  it  the 
law.  And  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  have  called 
it  a  divine  law,  for  raen  and  courts  equally  believed  at  the 
same  epoch  that  all  other  laws  also  had  a  divine  origin/ 
though  probably,  owing  to  the  produce  of  the  Jaw  of  tithes 
being  used  lor  the  support  of  the  clergy,  they  may  have 
thought  this  as  the  most  divine  of  all  divine  laws.  And 
yet  when  the  Quaker  Bill  was  debated  in  Parliament  in 
173 6 J  all  the  statesmen  of  the  time  agieed,  that  there  was 
nothiug  more  divine  in  the  law  of  tithes  than  any  other 
law,  and  declined  to  support  such  law  on  the  theory  of  any 
such  divine  right.^ 

Premimj)tions  of  common  law  in  favour  of  tithe.^ 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  ante- 
cedent laWj  it  was  deemed  part  of  the  common  law  in  1200 
that  the  tithes  helonned  as  of  right  to  the  clergy  of  the  | 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  the  lands  lay  or  the  persons 
labouied,  and  the  Decretal  Epistle  of  Innocent  III.  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  merely  recogaised  that  law.^ 
And  yet  tlxis  rule  was  subject  to  the  exception,  probably 
arising  from  manors  and  parishes  not  coinciding,  that  a 
parson  might  prescribe  for  tithes  in  another  parish,  then 
caUed  a  portion  of  tithes,*  There  could  be  no  presumption 
for  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  the  proprietor  of  land  and  hia 
assigns  to  take  tlie  tithe  from  the  terre-tenants ;  for  the 
etfect  of  this  would  be  to  make  the  right  of  taking  tithes 
assignable,  and  would  make  a  layman  capable  of  holding 
tithes  in  gross.^  Coke  said,  that  a  man  might  by  presump- 
tion prove  a  valid  variation  as  to  the  mode  of  paying  tithe, 
but  could  not  prescribe  for  an  absolute  discharge.  And  the 
reason  given  was^  that  ''  the  law  will  not  put  it  to  the  trial 
of  laymen,  who  will  rather  strain  their  conscience  for  their 
private  benefit  than  yield  to  the  Church  the  duties  which 
belong  to  it  And  the  law  hath  great  poUcy  therein,  for 
the  decay  of  the  revenues  of  men  of  Holy  Chiu'ch  in  the 
end  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  service  of  God  and  His 
reM<:iion,"  ^ 


«  8  Pari  Hist.  11 8G. 
fi  Knight  i;  Waterford, 


J  See  1  Pat  Com.  (Pers.)  110. 

3  2  Inst.   641.  *  Gibs.  663. 

4  Y  &  C.  283. 

**  13p,  Winchester's  Qm%  2  CokCj  44.     One  nuixirn  as  to  tvtKci  N^-a.^, 
tlidt  tLc  glebe  laudii  of  tho  parson  ^jveie  eiLeviv^l,  Xititivy^^  \2w^  0^\s.x^v\ 


Diffierefit  cl^mses  of  tithm. — These  rights  called  tithe.<? 
were  at  an  early  period  divided  into  preedial,  mixt,  and 
personal.  Predial  were  said  to  arise  directly  out  of  the 
soil,  as  grain,  fruits,  and  herbs.  Mixt  tithes  arose  less 
flirectlj,  as  cattle  and  fowl,  milk  and  eggs.  Personal  tithes 
again  arose  from  personal  labour,  and  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  land  There  was  also  another  division 
according  to  value.  The  great  tithes  were  the  prsedial 
tithes  of  corn,  hay,  and  wood,  while  the  small  tithes  in- 
cluded all  the  other  tithes.  But  these  distinctions  were 
subject  to  variation  by  custom,  and  arose  out  of  circum- 
stances which  were  extremely  minute,  and  scarcely  now 
intelhgible.^ 

DlfffeMftits  in  applying  the  law  of  tithe, — The  law  of 
tithe,  being  like  all  ancient  laws,  very  vague,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
to  interpret  and  apply  it  to  particular  cases.  This  w^as 
done  by  the  courts  of  law  by  way  of  prohibition,  whenever 
it  wag  clearly  seen,  that  the  spiritual  courts  were  ex- 
ceeding, or  about  to  exceed,  their  jurisdiction  in  enforcing 
payment  of  what  was  illegal  The  parson  sometimes 
claimed  more  than  what  the  parishioner  thought  right, 
and  there  were  constant  disputes  as  to  the  time  and 
place  and  manner  in  which  the  tithe  became  payable^  as 
will  he  seen  from  some  leading  difBculties  that  arose. 

What  are  tiihahh  things  mtd  profits  of  land. — Out- 
characteristic  of  tithable  things  was,  that  they  must  yield 
a  natural  increase  once  a  year  or  oftener,  or  at  least  an 
increase  like  saffron,  once  in  three  years.^  Hence  slate 
and  other  quarries  and  houses  were  not  titliable,  because 
they  yielded  no  natural  fruit;  and  even  to  this  rule  there 
was  an  exception  by  custom,  as  was   evident   from   tlie 

shall  noi,  pay  tithes  to  the  church  ;  but  this  was  tnie  only  bo  loDg^ 
as  the  parson  held  possessioa  of  tlie  glebe  and  the  tithes.— Moyle  v 
Ewer,  2Buht  183. 

*  It  was  finally  settled  in  1742,  that  the  question  whetlier  tithes 
were  great  or  amall  depended  rather  on  tbeir  nature  and  qnalify 
than  their  quantity.  And  hence  it  was  solemnly  decided  hy  Lord 
Hardwicke,  that  potatoes  were  small  tithes,  whatever  be  the  extent 
of  ground  occnpied  hy  them. — Smith  v  Wyatt,  2  A  tk.  364.  Anotljer 
decision  was,  that  ^rasa  severed  with  an  instrument  was  great  titlie, 
init  if  severed  by  the  mouth  of  an  animal  w  as  small  tithe. — Lewis  v 
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statute  of  Edward  VI.  *  Fish  were  not  in  their  nature 
tithable  any  more  than  wild  creatures,  which  were  deemed 
quasi  in  the  realty  unless  they  yielded  profit.^  But  by 
custom  those,  M^ho  derived  profit  by  fishing,  paid  something 
in  the  nature  of  personal  tithe  in  respect  of  the  fish 
caught^  Barren  heath  and  w^aste  ground  was  also  not 
tithable  as  a  general  rule,  but  a  statute  of  IMward  VI. 
made  it  so  within  seven  years  after  it  was  turned  into 
arable  or  meadow,  so  as  to  be  profitable  in  corn  and  hay.* 
Tithe  of  wood  was  a  troublesonie  matter.  The  clergy 
demanded  tithe  of  both  underwood  and  young  full  grown 
wood,  and  at  last  the  legislatui^  declared,  that  there  should 
be  no  tithe  of  wood  alter  it  w^as  twenty  years  old.^  Thexi 
iine  distinctions  \vere  made  between  certain  kinds  of  wood, 
some  fit  for  building,  and  some  not;  and,  in  particular, 
bark  of  oak  v^^ue  held  not  tithable,  but  acorms  were 
tithable.  Coke  said  *'  he  could  cite  a  world  of  examples 
of  prohibitions  about  all  thc^e  subjects  in  eases  whereof 
never  any  learned  rnan  made  any  doubt/'  ®  Bees  did 
not  escape  titlie,  their  contributions  being  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  one  case 
tithe  was  demanded,  not  only  of  honey  and  w^ax  made 
by  the  bees,  but  of  the  bees  themselves;  and  the  court 
held  that  as  the  keeper  paid  honey  and  wax,  and  had  to 
jiiaintain  the  hives  in  winter,  he  ought  to  be  let  off  for  the 
bees.^  And  for  a  like  reason,  no  tithe  was  paid  of  the 
chickens,  because  tlie  keeper  paid  tithe  of  the  eggs.** 
Apples  w^ere  tithable  only  when  plucked,  but  as  they  were 
often  stolen,  this  w^as  held  a  defence  to  the  tenant,  espe- 
cially if  the  person  who  took  them  was  unknown.  Yet^ 
if  the  tenant  suffered  the  apples  to  hang  too  long,  and  so 
they  w'ere  lost  by  his  negligence,  he  must  pay  his  tithe  or 
the  value,  and  he  must  also  give  tithe  of  Uie  fallen  apples." 
And  there  was  tithe  due  even  of  the  wOd  cherries  that 
grew  on  the  hedges  and  w^aste  places.^**    Also  hothouse 


^  2  Inst.  651  ;  2  &  3  lEd,  VL  c.  13,  §  12 ;  Kiiiastoii  i?  Piercj, 
2  Eagle  &  Y.  28tl  »  Nicliolas  v  Elliott,  1  E,  (fe  Y.  698. 

3  Mollaod  V  rieale,  1  E.  &  Y.  166;  Williams  v  Biiron,  2  E.  &  Y. 
217.  ^  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c,  i:%  §  5  ;  2  lust.  655 ;  Stockwell  v  Terry, 
1  VoB.  115.  ^  2  lust  642.  *  18  Ed.  III.  €.  7;  45  Ed.  111. 

c.  3.  7  Cro.  Ck  403.  «  1  Roll  AK  C»42,  ^  K«-U.  \S^^ 

1  E.  &  Y.  3G6,  ms,  655.        !*>  1  E.  &  Y.  m^. 
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plants,  and  fruits,  other  than  exotics,  were  tithable ;  for^j 
though  it  was  contended  they  were  not  thti  produce  of  tb^H 
earth,  the  court  thought  they  were  as  much  so  as  cucumbers?^ 
and  hops.^ 

3Iode  of  T€€OV<ery  of  tithes.— TithB^  were,  accordini^ 
to  Coke,  recoverable  at  iirsfc  in  the  county  court ;  and 
afterwards  the  ecclesiastical  courts  also  enforced  payineot 
by  excommunication.  The  mode  of  recovering  tithes  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  before  1836  was  subject  to  many 
niceties  now  of  no  importance ;  the  main  point  was,; 
whether  the  payment  had  been  superseded  by  a  modus  o  ' 
composition,  and  %vhat  was  satisfactory  evidence  of  sucl 
raodus.^  In  1540,  and  again  in  1548,  the  lefrislature 
gave  better  remedies  for  eoforcinf^  payment  of  tithes,  ifc 
being  held  before  that  time,  that  lay  proprietors  of  tithes 
could  not  sue  m  the  spiritual  courts.  The  statute 
Edward  VL  expressly  declared,  that  suits  for  subtraction 
of  tithes  should  be  in  the  King's  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
only ;  and  the  punishment  was  excommunication ;  and  if 
the  party  still  refused  to  pay  after  forty  days,  that  court 
was  to  signify  the  same  to  the  king  in  his  comt  of  Chan- 
cery, that  process  of  imprisonment  might  be  isisued.^ 

Mode  of  setting  out  and  defiwHug  tith€.^One  great 
difficulty  in  the  practical  working  of  the  law  of  tithe 
was  as  to  the  mode  of  setting  out  and  delivering  the  tenth 
part  of  the  produce.  The  rule  was,  that  the  parson  was 
bound  to  go  and  fetch  away  his  tithe  when  it  was  set  out, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  for  otherwise  he  obstructed  the 
tenant  in  the  use  of  his  land,  and  the  tenant  could  sne  him 
for  ttie  injury  thereby  caused  ;  for  it  was  said,  '*  the  fruit,  if 
not  removed,  may  rot,  and  cause  a  smelL"'  ^     And  yet,  if 
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^  Adams  V  Wiillerj  3  E.  &  Y,  1292,  1385.  ^  2  Inst  400. 

3  32  lieo.  VHL  c.  7 ;  2  &  3  Ed.  \  L  c  13,  §  13. 

*  Wiseman  v  Donhani,  1  E.  &  Y,  328.  This  rule  was  laid  dow] 
in  the  statute  of  Ed.  YL  thus  :  "  Whensoever  praediat  tithes  sh; 
be  due,  and  at  the  tithing  time  of  the  satne,  it  shall  be  lawful  i\ 
every  party  to  whom  any  of  the  said  tithes  ought  to  be  paid,  or  hij 
deputy,  or  servant^  to  view  and  wee  the  said  tithes  to  be  justly  and 
truly  set  forth  and  severed  from  the  nine  parts,  and  the  same  quieil} 
to  take  and  carry  away ;  and  if  any  peraon  carry  away  his  com  or 
hay,  or  liis  otlier  pniedial  titheWj  before  the  tithe  thereof  be  set  fortli^ 
or^wiUlWf^ly  witlidruw  lik  titlie  of  the  sanie,  and  of  such  othi 
things  whereof  praedial  littvti^t  QU^\'t  X.^  ^i^  "ft^^^^^  ^^^  '^^  -alo^j^  or  * 
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the  parson  did  not  carry  off  his  corn  tithes,  the  tenant  was 
not  entitled  to  turn  in  his  cattle  to  eat  them  up  ;  but  he 
must  only  sue  the  parson  for  the  damage  caused  by  his 
delay,  ^  So  as  to  corn,  the  tenant  was  bound  to  mate  the 
corn  when  cut  into  sheaves  ready  for  the  parson.^  And 
the  grass  must  be  tedded  for  a  liie  purpose.^  The  owner 
.of  a  single  calf  was  deemed  bound  to  pay  the  tenth  part 
of  its  value  when  taken  from  the  cow  in  lieu  of  tithes. 
In  one  case  the  owner  offered  the  parson  a  shoulder  after 
killing  tlie  calf,  but  he  was  sued  in  the  court,  and  the 
court  held,  after  debate,  as  above  stated.*  And  the  right 
to  one  of  ten  calves  was  held  to  accrue  the  moment  this 
tenth  calf  was  dropped,  though  it  need  not  be  taken  away 
till  it  was  weaned  and  capable  of  living  without  its  dam,^ 

the  parsoiij  vicar,  proprietor,  owner,  or  other  their  deputies,  farmers 
to  view,  take,  and  carry  away,  &c.,  he  shall  pay  double  tithe/' — 
2  &  3  Ed.  VL  c.  13,  §  2. 

M  E.  &  Y.  618.  M  Rob  Ab.  644 ;  1  E.  &  Y.  448. 

M  E.  &  Y.  625 ;  2  E.  &  Y.  479.  When  grass  was  cut,  the  tenant 
gave  notice  to  tlie  rector  to  take  hia  tithe,  but  in  one  case  the  ditcliesi 
round  the  field  being  impassable,  it  was  held  enough  for  the  rector 
to  wait  till  the  grass  was  made  into  luiy;  and  if  tlie  tenant  would 
not  make  it  into  hay,  tlie  parson  runst  do  it  himself,  and  wthjn  a 
reasonable  time,  so  as  not  to  liinder  the  tenant  in  the  use  of  the 
'laud.— South  v  Jones,  1  Sir,  245,  And  when  com  was  cut  the 
rtictyr  got  notice,  and  though  the  tenant  was  bound  to  leave  one- 
tentli  in  cocks  for  the  rector,  the  latter  was  bound  to  carry  them  off 
in  reiiBonable  time. — Noy,  SI. 

iSurne  tithes  were  held  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  grass  and  turnips 
^^aused  great  veiation.  Thoujjfh  it  was  easy  to  separate  each  tenth 
tumip,  ijjid  make  a  heap,  yet  the  sheep  and  kmbs  that  happened  to 
hii  paatuiing  on  the  other  turnips  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
tliis  lieap  alone,  so  that  the  tithe-owner  either  stdf^eredj  Eind  probably 
commenced  an  expensive  soit  against  the  farmer,  or  the  farmer  Iiad 
to  be  deprived  of  the  piisttirage  of  the  turnips  for  the  fear  of  such 
litigation.  The  legislature  was  once  called  on  to  pass  a  special  act 
to  set  this  difficulty  right.— 30  FarL  Deb,  (3d  ser.)  802. 
*  A.D.  1693,  1  E.  &  Y.  582. 

^  Welch  V  Upliill,  1  B. &  B.  84.  "A  email  fanner  could  not  take 
his  cow  and  Cidf  to  market  for  sale  because  the  titheman  told  him. 
the  calf  must  first  grow  till  it  was  independent  of  the  mother.  The 
titbetBan  took  the  tenth  day's  mdk,  m  that  on  that  d^iy  the  calves 
bad  to  go  without  any.  If  one  tenth  row  of  potatoes  was  tithe,  yet 
I  the  others  could  nut  be  taken  up  till  they  were  measured.  If  a  farmer 
1  had  ten  hens  he  hdd  tu  keep  an  account  of  the  eggs  laid,  the  number 
I  of  chickens  hatched,  the  number  carried  otE  by  the  fux  and  otUtt 
L    cafiualtie^.      A  man  could  nut  take    a  Vv^eikd  <^t  c^X^i'^  ^^iV  ^*L  Niiffi. 


Diffieitltm  m  to  the  tithe  of  milk — Kotliing  so  well 
illiistmted  the  va^nieness  and  vexatiousness  of  tLe  law  of 
tithes  as  that  which  applied  to  the  familiar  article  of  milk, 
both  in  the  mode  of  settling  the  amount  and  the  mode  of 
delivery.  In  one  great  case  in  1777,  the  parson  insisted, 
that  the  wdiole  milk,  morning  and  evening,  of  the  tenth 
day,  %vaa  his  titke,  while  the  cowkeeper  contended  it  wfu? 
only  the  evening  meal  on  the  fifth  day,  for  that  was  the 
proper  tenth  meah  The  parson,  liowever,  said  the  eveniDg 
meal  was  always  less  than  tlie  morning  meal,  and  tl ' 
would  be  defrau{ling  him.  And  he  satisfied  the  court  thi 
the  evening's  milk  was  one  third  less  in  quantity  than 
morning's  milking.  The  court  heard  long  arguments  ft 
several  days,  besides  witnesses,  and  concluded  that  tl 
only  Mr  way  was  to  give  the  parson  the  tenth  mQrniii|! 
und  tenth  evening  meal,  otherwise  injustice  would  be  done 
to  him.^  The  parishioner  appealed  against  this,  and  con- 
tended that  instead  of  tithe  this  was  in  elTect  making  him 
give  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  meals  ;  for  each  milkiii^: 
was  quite  distinct.  But  the  House  of  Lords  affirmed  tlie 
decision,^  Yet  this  was  fiot  the  only  difficulty  arising  oi 
of  the  tithe  of  milk-^  The  quarrel  also  arose^  whether  tl 
milkman  was  hound  to  deliver  the  tithe  milk,  and  if 
whether  it  was  to  he  delivered  at  the  church  porch  or  tlie 
vicanige  house.  The  court,  in  1678,  was  divided  on  this 
point,  and  ordered  arguments  both  by  common  lawyers 
and  civilians.  After  full  debate  and  time  taken  to  con* 
sider,  the  judges,  by  three  to  one,  held,  tliat  the  cow- 
feeder  was  bound  to  deliver  the  tentli  day*3  milk  at  the 
church  porch.      The  two  arguments  relied  upon  were  a 
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pjirden  or  put  a  cabbage  into  his  pot  without  first  Bending  notice 
tlie  tithem?in,  or  Bubjectiiif;:  himself  to  an  exchequer  process." 
Pari.  Deb,  (3)  29.  In  1832  tithes  hud  become  so  obnoxious 
Jrebmdj  tbut  when  some  cattle  were  seized  for  tithe  under  the  pn 
tection  of  artiJlery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  and  sold  by  anctiun,  no 
person  would  bid  one  shilling  for  a  bullock  worth  ten  guineiis,— I't 
Pari.  Deb,  (3)  234. 

1  Boswortii  V  Limbrick,  7  Bro.  P.  C,  57.         ^  i^jd. 

^  In  this  case  the  parisluonor,  who  kept  a  dairy,  complained,  tl 
by  insisting  on  the  whole  rnilk  of  one  day  being  given  up  to 
parson,  the  crdves  nnmt  on  that  day  go  without  tlieir  feeding,  ai 
t]ieTB  wotjUl  he  no  whey  for  the  pigs ;  and  that  a  calf  ten  days 
would  drink  more  railk  xWu  «Tie  tii^w  ^ivivMi.  ^\n%. 
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passage  in  Scripture/  and  the  maxim,  that  it  was  more 
decent  for  the  parishioner  to  deliver  the  milk  than  for 
the  vicar  to  send  for  it,^  Twenty  years  later  the  court 
assumed,  that  it  ought  to  he  delivered  at  the  parsonage 
house.^  Yet  still  latex,  namely  iu  1720,  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  held,  that  the  parson  was  hound  to  send  and 
fetch  the  milk  in  Ms  own  pails  from  the  milking-place ; 
and  if  he  did  not  do  so  before  next  milking  time  it  might 
be  thrown  on  the  ground,  for  the  pails  %vould  then  be 
wanted,'*  Lastly,  in  1767,  the  court  would  not  allow  the 
milk  to  be  thrown  away,  if  there  was  the  least  evidence 
of  a  custom  to  deliver  at  the  porch  door,  and  ordered  the 
milkman  who  did  so  to  pay  the  value  of  the  milk  destroyed.^ 

Diffi^Mlties  as  to  permmd  tithes.— It  lias  been  seen 
that  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  included  personal 
tithe  as  well  as  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  land.  And  by 
the  statute  of  Edward  VL  every  person  exercising  mer- 
chandises, bargaining  and  selling  clothing,  handicraft,  or 
other  art  (other  than  common  day  labourers)  was  to  pay  on 
Piaster  the  tenth  part  of  his  clear  gain.  The  ordinary  was 
to  sunimon  a  defaulter,  and  examine  him  by  all  lawful  and 
reasonable  means  except  his  own  corporal  oath,  concerning 
the  true  payment  of  this  proportion  of  gain.*^  This  income- 
tax,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  difficult  in  practice  to  be 
recovered.  And  it  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  Jatnes  I-  it 
was  treated  as  too  indefinite  to  act  upon  J  And  io  modern 
times  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  collected.^ 

3Iodtis  substituted /or  tithe. — Owing  to  the  numerous 
difliculties  of  all  kinds  attending  the  setting  out,  the  de- 
Livery  and  recovery,  of  tithes  in  many  parishes,  special 
agi'eemente  had  been  made  substituting  some  fixed  pay- 


2  1  Eaffle  &  Y,  516. 
^  2  E,  &  Y.  222,  282. 


3  1  L.  Ravm.  621. 
G  2  &  3  Ed.  VL 


*  1  Mai.  nL  10. 

*  Buub.  73,  160. 
c,  1.%  7  Wood,  h  iL  c.  22. 

*•  Iq  ^  catje  in  1613  a  paraoasued  a  Bristol  innkeeper,  alleging  tljat 
lie  had  made  great  gain  ia  selling  beer,  having  baiight  a  stock  for 
500/.  and  sold  it  for  1,000^.,  and  he  elainied  tithe  of  the  large  profit. 
But  the  court  Hard  he  might  as  well  claim  tithe  of  all  the  kitchen- 
stuff,  and  granted  a  prohibition  against  the  suit — 2  Buhtr,  141.  lix 
1836  the  Attorney  General  »aid  thut  ho  hud  no  doubt,  that  personal 
tithes  could  be  enforced ;  but  they  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
clergj"  to  their  credit  had  not  enforced  them  lot  \wwi^  ^<i^x*. — -*i% 
FarL  Dek  (B)  95. 


tnents  more  easily  ascertained  than  ordinary  tithe  in  kind. 
And  these  customs  in  turn,  owing  to  their  Aagneness,  gave 
the  courts  nearly  equal  trouble,  if  not  greater,  in  solving 
intenninable  disputes  raised  at  every  point.  For  though 
the  courts  allowed  long  usage  in  ]>aying  a  modus,  or  some 
equivalent  instead  of  ordinary  tithe,  to  he  good  evidence 
of  a  legal  discharge  of  the  original  common  law  obligation, 
yet  sometimes  the  substitute  claimed  was  very  large ;  often 
they  held  the  bargain  to  be  so  foolish  and  monstrous  that 
it  was  void,  or  in  other  words  the  modus  was  said  to 
rank,  and  so  not  binding.  Thus  to  give  the  parson  a  h( 
on  St.  Thomas'  Day  in  lieu  of  hearthwood,  houey,  ai 
apples,  was  deemed  valid,^  But  to  pay  threepence  li 
every  lamb,  i.e.,  2s.  6(L  for  the  tenth  lamb,  or  to  pay  1^. 
for  a  suclcing  pig,  was  deemed  monstrous,  incredible,  ai 
not  to  be  tolerated  for  its  extravagance.^ 

TitJie  mmmnfation  AeU  and  Tenfrhffrge. — Tn  1831 
the  vexations  attending  the  recovering  of  tithe  on  ]a» 
were  got  rid  of  to  a  great  extent  by  the  expedient  of  sub 
stitntiug  a  corn  rent  or  rentcharge  for  the  tithe  or  modn.^ 
however  recoverable.  These  Acts  have,  since  that  time, 
been  fiequently  amended.^     Under  these  Acts  valuers  wei 
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^  2  Eagle  &  Y,  65. 

2  The  judges  used  so  late  as  1817  to  deliver  elaborate  jndgmente      j 
nboiit  the  nncient  prices  of  lambs  and  pigH,     Thu«  Graham,  B.,  in 
Layng  u  Yarboroiigh,  4  Price,  38-%  Raid,  *^Lord  Thurlow,   L.   C.'iJ, 
autiiority  on  tlie  subject  of  the  tithe  of  lambs  was  not  to  be  des-      | 
pisedj  and  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  tli at  two  ehillin^s  and  stxpencf 
for  a  Inmb  was  ridiculous.    He  would  not  bear  of  it^  and  he  actually 
refused  to  send  it  to  a  jury.     As  to  a  isbilli ng  for  every  tenth  pig,       i 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  Bupposing  that  a  fiucking-pig  was  nql^^ 
worth  a  sbtllinj[:rj  because  the  titho  pig  is  to  be  paid  when  the  pig  ^^^ 
at  the  (big.     Tbe  farmer  is  not  to  keep  it  till  it  is  a  growTi  pig  ;  th<?^^ 
parson  must  take  it  in  five  or  six  weeks.     Now  what  can  be  said  of 
one  pig  in  a  farrow  being  worth  a  shilling  at  a  time  when  the  pig 
itself  and  all  the  pigs  in  the  stye  perhaps  would  not  have  been  wor 
80   much?"      And  Kichards,  C.    B.,  added,  '* If  I  find   a  niodu 
alleged  of  a  shilling  for  that  wbicb  in  the  times  to  which  we  mm 
refer,  according  to  all  the  knowledge  we  have,  would  not  be  w^on 
more  than  a  penny,  I  am  bound  by  my  oath  to  decide,  that  that 
a  payment  of  modern  usage  and  imi  a  modus. '^ 

3  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  71 ;  7  Will  IV.  and  1  Vic.  c,  69  ;  1  &  2  Vic, 
a  C4  J  2  cS:  3  Vic,  c.  B2 ;  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  15 ;  5  &  6  Vic,  c.  54  ;  9  &  11] 
Ffc,  c.  73 ;  23  &  ^4Nk.  c.  ^^,    TW  illhe^s  in  the  City  of  Londi 

Biood  Id  a  pecuUar  position.    B^  ^axV^  ^Tis'C\\>i^;i^\iaiSiM&T^&\v%^  *-- 
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appointed  to  value  the  tithes,  to  apportion  them  on  lands 
within  a  certain  area  witli  or  without  the  consent  of  tim 
owneis,  the  basis  of  valuation  being  the^  average  of-the  seven 
years'  payments  preceding  1835.^  And  in  the  case  of  lands 
partially  exempt,  either  on  the  gronnd  of  privilege  con- 
tingency or  a  shifting  or  leaping  modus,  the  valuers  could 
iix  npon  a  rentcharge  as  a  substitution  for  any  such  con- 
tingent liability.^  And  where  Crown  lands  were  exempt, 
wlien  lieM  by  tenants  of  tlie  Crown,  power  was  given  to 
iix  a  suitable  rentcharge.^  And  lands  held  by  the  Kccle- 
siastical  Commissioners  were  also  subjected  to  the  same 
power.*  And  even  where  lamnias  and  common  lands  were 
liable  to  tithe  only  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  these  could 
be  converted  into  the  same  kind  of  fixed  rentcharge;  and 
even  after  the  in  closure  of  such  lands  the  power  was  ap- 
jilicable.^  And  the  like  as  to  lands  in  which  tithes  had 
been  commuted  to  a  sum  per  head  of  cattle.^ 

Fhmlity  of  mttlement  of  tithe  reidckm'ge. — Tlie  rent- 
charge  once  fixed  in  the  way  pointed  out  was  made  con- 
clusive and  final."  And  though  there  was  no  jurisdiction 
to  decide  which  of  several  claimants  was  entitled  to  any 
particnki  tithe,  yet  the  amount  was  thereby  fixed.**  When- 
ever the  apportionment  of  tithe  rentcharge  has  been  con- 
firmed, the  lands  become  absolutely  discharged  from  the 
payment  of  all  tithes  at  common  law  or  otherwise.^  It  is 
trne,  that,  after  being  once  settled  by  the  Tithe  Commis- 

a  commuUtion  at  tbe  rate  of  tliree  slinUng,«i  and  iivepence  in  the 
jioand  on  rentSj  but  the  citizens,  century  after  century,  cuuiplained 
of  this  as  illegal  and  void  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI I L  got  the 
rate  reduced  to  two  shihings  and  ninepence. — 27  Htnu  VIII.  c.  21  ; 
37  Hen.  VIIL  c.  12.  DiflficnltieB  have  occurred  in  construing  the 
words  of  the  statute. — Vivian  v  CocIiTane,  4  Be  G,,  M.  &  G,  S18 ; 
London  Co.  v  Letts,  3  H*  L.  C.  470.  After  the  great  lire  in  London, 
certain  annual  sums  were  fixed  upon  parishes  in  hou  of  titlies. — 22 
iS:  23  Ch.  IL  c,  15. 

In  1866,  the  %^iilue  of  tithes  turned  into  tithe  rentcharge  waa 
4,053j663^.  i  of  which  2,412,404/»  was  payable  to  parochial  incum- 
bents ;  766,233^,  to  lay  impropriators  ;  678|969L  pay  able  to  clerical 
appropriators ;  and  196,05GL  payable  to  schools  and  coUej^es. 

1  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c,  71,  §§  33-7.  »  2  &  3  Vic.  c'  62,  §  U  ; 

3  &  4  Vic.  c.  15,  §  14,  3  2  &  3  Vie.  c.  62,  §  12.  *  4  &  6  Vic. 
c.  39,  5  2  &  3  Vic.  c.  62,  §§  13,  14 ;  3  &  4  Vic.  c,  15,  §  16 ;  9  & 
10  Vic.  c.  73,  §  13.  «  23  &  24  Vic,  c.  93,  7  g  &  7  Will.  e.  71, 
§  66  ;  9  &  10  Vie.  c.  73.        ^Kv  Tithe  Comra.,  15  <i.  ^.  ^^^. 

9  6&7  WUl.  JV,  c.  71,  §67. 


sioners,  the  tithe  reiitchai'ge  might  be  again  altered  at  the 
owner'n  request  by  the  Land-tax  Coinmissioaers  with  the 
consent  of  justices.^  Tlie  tithe  rentcharge  was  in  reality 
lixed  at  an  equivalent  of  so  many  bushels  of  com,  and  the 
average  price  of  corn  was  arrived  at  iii  a  manner  pointed 
out  by  the  statute.^  In  one  or  two  cases  a  fixed  invariable 
sum  could  not  be  settled,  and  hence  two  alternative  rents 
were  taken.  These  were  hop-grounds,  orchards,  and  gardens, 
which  sometimes  go  out  of  cultivation  and  sometimes  come 
into  cultivation.  To  suit  the  lower  culti^^atiou  of  the  land 
an  ordinary  charge  %vas  lixed;  and  to  suit  the  higher  culti- 
vation an  extraordinary  charge.^  Even  waste  land  formerly 
exempt  from  tithe  was  made  subject  to  this  extraordinaiy 
charge  when  turned  into  hop-ground.*,  And  laud  not  before 
declared  subject  to  an  extraordinary  charge  in  respect  of 
fruit  may  be  defined  in  a  district  and  made  subject  to  it.^ 
Tithes  were,  like  advowsons,  treated  as  in  all  respects  a 
distinct  freehold  estate,  wKen  vested  in  the  lay  impropriator. 
The  tithe  estate  may  be  incumbered  like  land,"^  and  though 
formerly  time  was  no  bar  to  recovering  tithes,  the  Act  of 
1833  fixed  a  limitation  like  that  for  land  or  rcnt.^  And 
power  was  conferred  on  the  parties  interested  to  accept  or 
give  land  in  lieu  of  tithes  by  way  of  commutation.^  In  tbe 
ease  of  petty  sums,  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts  enabled 


1  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c.  71,  §  72  J  6  &  6  Vic.  c.  54,  §  14  ;  23  & 
Vic.  c.  93,  §§  11-17.   Tlie  instnurieiit  of  apportioDment  is  registei 
lor  preservation.— 6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  §§  63,  €4  ;  5  &  6  Vic, 
54,  §  15.     The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  may  determine  from  ti 
to  time  the  fittest  place  of  ciastody  for  these  instruments  of  appor- 
tionment.— 9  &  10  Vic.  e.  73,  §  17.     And  wlien  tliey  have  been   ob- 
tained bv  tliose  not  entitled,  two  justices  may  order  the  restoratioi 
^23  *£:  24  Vic.  e.  23,  §  28. 

3  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c.  71,  g§  56,  57.  »  6  &  7  Will  IV,  c.  7: 

g  40 ;  2  &  3  Vif.  c.  62,  §§  26-31  ;  B  &  4  Vic.  c.  15,  §§  18,  19. 

*  Walsh  V  Trimmer,  L.  H.,  2  H.  L.  C.  208.  But  these  powers 
not  apply  to  extraordinary  charges  put  on  market  gardens  new]_ 
cultivated,  except  sucli  market  gardens  as  had  such  charge  impose( 
on  tliem  at  the  time  of  commutation. — 36  &  37  Vic.  c.  42.  And  to 
prevent  this  power  operating  haralily  on  tlie  poor,  there  was  an  ex- 
ception made  where  the  holdings  of  the  lands  used  as  gardens 
lawns  were  small — 3  &  4  Vic.  c.  15^  §§  25,  26. 

fi  Russell  «  Tithe  Comrs.,  L,  E.,  6  C.  R  596.       «  fi  &  7  Will.  I 
c.  71,  §  71.  T  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  §  2  j  37  &  38,  c.  57. 

»  e  S:  7  Will.  IV.  C.11,  ^%  1%  Vl,  (^^^,  2  &  3  vie.  c.  62,  §  1 
2  <fe  4  Vic.  c.  15,  I  n  •,  5  Si  <iNk.  c,  I>\. 
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owners  to  redeem  the  reiitcharge,  *  And  when  the  persoDs 
entitled  to  the  consideration  money  for  redemption  were 
spiritual  persons,  it  was  to  be  paid  to  the  governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  applied  by  them  for  augmen- 
tation of  the  benefice.^  Under  several  local  Acts  corn- 
rents  had  been  substituted  for  tithe,  and  these  also  were 
authorised  to  be  converted  into  tithe  rentcharge,''  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  ordinary  tithe.  One  important  power 
given  by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts  was  to  enable  owners 
of  the  tithe,  or  of  the  rentcharge  which  took  its  place,  by  a 
proper  deed  under  seal  to  declare  it  either  before  or  aft^r 
apportionment  to  be  meiged  in  the  land,  and  the  existing 
incumbi^nces  on  the  tithe  were  thereby  fixed  according  to 
certain  priorities  on  the  lands  themselves.*  And  a  like 
power  was  given  of  merging  tJie  tithes  in  lands  of  copyhold 
and  other  tenures  as  well  as  in  glebe  land.^ 

Recovery  of  tithe  renteJmrfje  hy  distrem. — ^The  mode 
of  recovering  this  tithe  rentcharge  is  solely  by  way  of 
distress  and  entry  on  the  lands,  for  the  tithe-payer  is  free 
from  all  personal  liabihty.®  And  any  tenant  of  lands  under 
a  lease  made  subsequent  to  the  commutation  of  tithe  may 
on  payment  of  the  rentcharge  set  it  ofl-  against  the  land- 
lord's ckim  for  rent.^  This  one  valuable  improvement  of 
the  laWj  namely,  to  allow  arrears  of  rentcharge  to  be  re- 
covered by  distress  upon  the  lands,  may  be  put  in  force  after 
twenty-one  days'  nonpayment  after  each  half-yearly  term 
of  payment,  provided  not  more  than  two  years'  arrears  be 
recovered  at  any  time  in  this  way,^  These  powers  of  dis- 
tress are  the  same  as  those  of  any  landlord  for  rent,  re- 
served on  a  common  lease  for  years.^  And  if  there  is  no 
sufficient  distress  on  the  premises,  including  growing  crops, 
liable  to  pay  the  two  years*  arrears,  then  a  judge  may,  on 
the  application  of  the  tithe-owner,  order  the  sheriff  to 
award  possession  of  the  lands  themselves  till  the  arrears 
and  costs  be  paid.^^     And  the  tithe-owner  may  wait  till 

»  9  &  10  Vir.  c,  73  ;  23  &  24  Yic.  e.  93,  §§  31,  32.  3  9  &  10 

Vic,  c.  73,  g§  7-10.  3  23  &  24  Vic.  c.  93.  <  6  &  7  Will.  IV, 

€.  71,  §  71 ;  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  64  ;  2  &  3  Vic,  c.  62,  §§  1,  2 ;  9  &  10  Vic. 
c,  73,  I  18 ;  23  &  24  Vic.  c.  93.  M  &  2  Vic.  c.  64  ;  2  &  3  Vic. 

c.  62,  §  6.  «  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c,  71,  §  67.  7  ibid.  §  80. 

«  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  §  8h      ^  Newnliam  v  Becver,  8  C.  B.  560. 

i«>  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  §  82;  Ea^.  ArnisoEj  L,  R,,  3  Exck.^^, 
Eg  Hammersmith,  4  Ex.  87, 


the  end  of  two  years,  at  which  the  sufficiency  of  the  disti-ess 
is  to  be  estimatecL^  And  while  so  in  possession  the  tithe- 
owner  may  let  tlie  lands  for  a  year  at  a  fair  rent  by  way 
of  paying  himself.  ^  The  power  of  distress  also  extends  to 
the  lands  occupied  by  the  same  person,  whether  as  tenant 
or  owner,  though  the  tithe  rentcharge  has  been  apportioned 
on  one  part  of  the  land  oidy.*  When  one  rentcharge  is 
chargeable  on  lands  of  diflerent  owners  or  occupiers,  and  one 
owner  paj^s  the  whole,  he  may  apply  to  justices  to  enforce 
payment  of  the  contiibution  due  from  the  others.*  And 
the  justices  may  adjudicate  on  the  matter,^  As  this  dis- 
training of  goods  is  always  a  grievance,  the  owner  of  the 
rentcharge  is  allowed  a  small  surn  to  cover  the  expense 
of  giving  previous  notice  in  writing  of  the  intention  to 
distrain.^  Considerable  allowance  is  also  made  for  irre- 
gularities in  making  a  distress,  and  remedies  for  these  are 
not  encouraged,^  Moreover,  though  the  lands  subject  to 
the  tithe  rentcharge  are  liable  to  pay  tithe  when  there  is 
produce  subject  to  tithe,  yet  though  the  owner  may  render 
his  land  incapable  of  producing  tithe,  he  is  not  liable  on 
that  account  in  damages  to  the  tithe-owner.^ 

PcTisions,  Easter  dues,  mul  fees  as  maintenance. — 
Before  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  there  were  some  in- 
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stances  of  tithes  having  been  commuted  or  superseded  by  ^d 


what  are  called  pensions  or  fixed  sums  of  money  paid  to 
clergymen.     These  were  supposed  to  have  been  decreed  by 


some  ecclesiastical  judge  in  the  course  of  some  controversy 
relating  to  tithes,  or  agreed  to  by  deed  of  the  parties. 
The  tithes  are  thenceforth  enjoyed  by  one,  and  a  pension 


ii]  stead  thereof  paid  to  another.  But  a  statute  of  Elizabeth 
prevented  any  new  pension  being  granted.^  The  oflerings 
or  obventions  called  Easter  dues,  being  small  payments 
made  by  custom  at  communions,  marriages,  christemngs, 
and  like  occasions,  were  said  to  be  a  compensation  for 
personal  tithes,  and  due  at  common  law  from  every  house- 
holder,  yet  varied  by  custom.^'^  In  most  cases  they  are  a 
tax  due  from  every  person  in  the  parish  above  the  age  of 
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J  Ee  Catnberwell,  4  Q.  B.  151.  »  5  &  6  Vic.  c.  54,  §  12. 

a  6  &  7  Wilt,  IV,  c.  71,  §  85.  *  5&6  Vic.  c.  64,  §§  16-19 

fi  E.  V  Williams,  18  Q,  B.  393.         ^  23  &  24  Vic.  c.  93,  §§  29,  30 
^  5&6  Vic.  c.  64,  §  19.  8  R.  v  Nene  Outfall,  9  B.  &  C.  876  , 

»  13  Eik.  c.  20,  1 1.  ^^  ^VW.  ^^^ ',  \  ^.  Sk  X .  ^V8. 
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sixteen.  1  And  they  are  often  treated  as  a  tax  on  houses, 
communicantg,  cattle,  and  other  items,  according  to  the 
user  shown  to  exist ^  The  Tithe  Commutution  Act  of 
1836  did  not  ajjply  to  Easter  offerings,  mortiiarieSj  or  sur- 
plice fees,  or  to  tithe  of  fish  or  minerals/*  But  in  1839 
power  to  commute  these  also  was  given.*  These  small 
oiterings  and  ohlations  had  been  recoverable  only  in  the 
spiritual  court ;  but  in  1695,  when  they  or  the  small  tithes 
amounted  to  40^.  or  less  from  one  person^  then  they  might 
be  recovered  before  two  j  asticea  and  enforced  by  distress 
of  goods,^  And  the  person  summoned  before  justices  could 
set  up  as  his  defence  a  modus,  in  which  case  justices  were 
to  forbear  judgment  and  leave  the  adjudication  to  other 
courts,^  This  jurisdiction  of  justices  was  found  so  convex 
nient  that  the  recovery  of  all  tithes  and  oblations,  not 
exceeding  lOi.,  due  from  one  person  at  one  time,  was  allowed 
in  that  way.^ 

Quakers  and  recoverjf  of  tithes. — In  1695  Quakers  who 
refused  to  pay  tithe  or  church-rates  were  made  liable  to 
distress  of  goods  in  a  summary  way.^  And  this  remedy 
figaiust  them  by  summary  process  was  soon  extended  to 
include  customary  offerings  for  stipends.^     And  in  1812 


1  2  K  &  Y.  122,  169.  ^  R.  w  Hall,  L.  R.,  1  Q.  B.  632. 

3  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c,  71,  §  90.  *  2  &  3  Vic.  c,  62,  §  9. 

*  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  6 ;  63  Geo.  III.  c,  127,  §  4 ;  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  15. 

«  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  6,  §  8  ;  R.  u  Jefferjs,  1  B.  &  C.  604.  Be- 
fiidea  the  oblfttions  and  offeriag'8  already  mentioned,  there  were 
certain  small  fees  for  services  rendered  to  individual  pariehioners, 
fiueh  as  surplice  fees  and  baptiem  fees.  Baptism  fees  wer«  in  1872 
wliolly  fihoIished|  except  in  case  of  some  perBons  then  having  right 
to  such  fees  by  statute. — 35  &  36  Vic.  c.  36.  Even  ia  the  most  ancient 
times  the  notion  prevailed,  that  the  clergy  should  not  take  money 
for  adniinietering  the  sacraments,  noriu  tlie  case  of  baptism,  ^.fii/*^. 
€hr.  Ant.  b.  v.  c,  4.  The  amount  of  sucli  foea  has  varied  much  at 
different  timej^,  and  the  validity  depended  on  custom.  A  great  step 
was  taken  in  advance  wiien  certain  comraissionera  were  authorised 
to  make  and  fix  a  table  of  such  fees  for  each  parish,  each  district 
and  extra-parochial  place. — 59  Geo.  Ill,  c.  134.  And  the  commuta- 
tion of  surplice  fees  was  authorised  in  the  same  way  as  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes. ^6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  7!,  §  90;  2  &  3  Vic. 
c.  62,  §  9. 

7  5  &  6  W^ill.  IV.  c.  74;  4  &  5  Vic.  c.  Z%,  But  not  more  than 
two  years'  arrears  can  be  recovered  by  thia  remedy, — Robinson  v 
Purday,  16  if.  cf^  TF.  11. 

»  7  &  a  WiJ/.  Ill  0.  34,  §  3.  ^1  G?o.  1.  %\.  %  e,  ^^,  %^l.. 


tlie  amount  so  recoYerable  was  raised  to  5QU  It  was, 
however,  specially  enacted,  with  respect  to  Quakers,  when 
tithes  or  other  ecclesiastical  demands  were  sued  for  in  any 
court,  that  no  procesa  of  law  should  i^sue  to  imprison  the 
person  but  only  procesa  of  execution  against  the  goods.'*  And 
while  the  tithes  of  others  to  the  amount  of  WL  were  re- 
coverable before  justices,  the  tithes  of  Quakers  amounting 
to  50/,  were  so  recoverable  also.^  Moreover,  a  further 
peculiarity  attends  the  recovery  of  tithe  from  them,  which 
is  this,  that  the  goods  of  the  Quaker,  wherever  situated, 
may  be  taken  and  sold  without  the  necessity  of  first 
impounding  them.^ 

CoUeMhig  cdnu  in  cAwrcA. —While  tithes  and  Easter 
offerings  formed  the  fund  for  maintaining  the  clergy,  the 
ancient  custom  of  offerings  may  also  be  here  noticed,  though 
these  were  used  for  charitable  objects  entirely.  To  give 
oblations  at  the  altar  was  one  of  the  earliest  customs  of  the 
Church,  and  made  up  what  was  called  by  Tertullian  a  bank 
of  piety,  to  help  tlie  aged,  the  prisoners  and  captives.^  It 
was  deemed  a  privilege,  and  those  who  gave  them  some- 
times had  their  names  rehearsed ;  but  that  in  turn  was 
found  to  lead  to  ostentation.^  And  it  was  said  the  oblations 
of  thieves  and  harlots  were  rejected.  As  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  times  made  it  part  of  its  business  to  attend  to 
the  poor,  it  was  natiu^al  that  offerings  of  the  faithful  should 
be  received  and  applied  to  such  a  purpose.  The  canons 
and  rubrics  of  the  Church  still  recognise  this  practice,  for 
they  direct,  that  after  divine  service  is  ended  the  money 
given  at  the  offertory  shall  be  disposed  of  to  such  pious 
and  charitable  uses  as  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
shall  think  fit,  wherein  if  they  disagree  it  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  the  ordinary  shall  appoint.  But  when  the  same 
agency  was  extended  to  collections  for  charities  of  a  more 
miscellaneous  kind,  the  legislatm:e,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  thought  fit  to  intervene,  as  if  the  collection  of  money 
in  this  way  was  a  species  of  interference  with  the  preroga- 
tive/   And  it  is  only  in  modern  times  that  it  is  confessed 

I  53  Geo.  III.  c,  127,  §  G.  »  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  §  2. 

a  6  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  74  ^  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c,  71,  §  84. 

^  Tcrtu!].  Apol.  c,  39.         ^  gj^g  q,^.  Ant.  b.  xw  c.  2, 
7  la  1705  a  statute  passed  autWtmng  briefe  or  letters  patent  to 
collect  charity  money,  and  ^^  c\i>rtQXi^'it\JL^\i&  Ns^JiT:^  \ici  V«i^^    a 
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to  be  superfluous  for  the  law  to  interfere  with  the  discretion 
of  incumbents  as  to  these  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
donations  for  all  honest  undertakings  connected  with 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

record,  and  the  money  was  to  be  accounted  for  to  a  master  in 
chancery,  and  those  collecting  money  otherwise  were  liable  to  a 
penalty.— 4  Anne,  c.  25.  This  act  was  only  repealed  in  1828  when 
the  Church  Building  Society  was  founded. — 9  Geo.  IV.  c.  42.  In 
one  case  in  1719  a  clergyman  was  indicted  for  being  seditiously  dis- 
posed to  the  Government,  and  conspiring  with  divers  boys  and  girls 
to  wander  up  and  down  Kent  to  collect  money,  and,  unaer  the  pre- 
tence of  collecting  charities,  inciting  the  parishioners  to  give  alms 
and  gifts.  And  the  judge  told  the  jury,  that  a  parish  priest  had  no 
right  to  have  collections  in  his  church  for  poor  children,  even  with 
the  bishop's  leave,  as  the  gathering  of  money  was  an  invasion  of  the 
prerogative ;  also  of  the  function  of  the  legislature ;  that  the  levy- 
ing of  money  was  the  tenderest  part  of  our  constitution,  for  it  was 
making  the  nation  pay  double  taxes.  The  clergyman  and  church- 
wardens were  found  guilty  and  fined  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
each. — Hindley's  Case,  15  St  Tr,  1407-18.  On  that  occasion  some 
London  charity  children  were  taken  down  to  Chislehurst,  and  the 
worst  that  the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  there  did  was  to  make 
a  collection  to  assist  them. 


Duties  of  dergj/  imimrds  the  public, — The  original 
theory  on  which  a  parish  church  was  founded  and  endowed 
and  maintained  by  a  tax  on  the  whole  of  the  parishioners, 
more  general  and  searching  even  than  a  poor-rate,  was,  thAt 
the  priest  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  aU.  And  as 
will  be  seen,  all  were  for  centuries  bound  under  penalties 
to  attend  the  church  and  receive  the  benefit  so  intended. 
And  though  in  modern  times  it  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  enforce  this  attendance,  even  against  the 
churchmen  themselves,  because  many  of  the  parishioners 
have  discovered  that  they  can  obtain  services  of  a  like 
kind  more  to  their  mind  in  another  mannetj  yet  some  of 
the  original  theories  and  maxims  relating  to  the  duties  of 
the  priest  sunive  to  this  day,  and,  being  part  of  the  statu- 
tory law^,  have  never  been  repealed.  One  of  these  duties 
is  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  all  parishioners  who  wish 
it,  except  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  and  these  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  define.  In  one  case  in  1660,  when  a 
clergyman  refused  to  administer  the  communion  to  a 
parishioner,  he  brought  an  action  at  law,  and  the  court 
seemed  to  think  such  an  action  might  be  brought,  if  due 
notice  had  been  given  and  no  jnst  excuse  could  be  set  np 
for  refusing  to  gratify  the  applicant,^  The  SQth  Article 
moreover  may  be  said  expressly  to  recognise  this  abso* 
lute  duty  not  to  deny  the  Cup  of  the  Lord  to  the  lay 
people.  And  the  statute  of  Edward  VI..  still  in  force, 
sajs^  that  the  minister  shall  not  without  a  lawful  cause 
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deny  the  same  to  any  person  that  will  devoutly  and 
humbly  desire  it.'  At  the  same  time  a  rule  eujoiued  by  the 
rubric  is,  that  the  communion  shall  not  be  administered 
unless  there  are  four,  or  three  persons  at  the  least,  to 
commtmicate  with  the  priest,  or  at  all  events  reasonably 
expected  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  joio.^  This  duty  of 
the  clergy  it  is  true  was  limited  by  the  canons  and  rubric 
to  such  only  as  have  been  previously  confirmed,  or 
to  persons  in  danger^  or  to  cases  of  necessity.  And  in 
paiticular  there  is  no  obligation  to  admit  a  notorious  evil 
liver,  or  one  who  lives  openly  in  sin  notorious,  or  one 
who  has  doue  any  wrong  to  his  neighbour  by  word  or 
deed,  or  those  between  whom  malice  and  hatred  are  per- 
ceived to  reign,  or  those  who  are  common  and  notorious 
depravers  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  those  who 
have  spoken  against  her  Majesty's  sovereign  authority  in 
causes  ecclesiastical,  or  those  who  will  not  bend,  or  those 
who  refuse  to  be  present  at  public  prayers,  or  those  who 
are  adulterers,  incestuous,  or  drunken,^  But  in  one  case 
of  refusal,  it  was  held  to  be  unlawful  to  refuse  the  com- 
munion to  a  person  as  an  evil  liver,  because  he  had  published 
extracts  from  the  hturgy.*  Another  duty  relates  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  the  law  relating  to  which  has  been 
already  set  forth  in  that  division  of  the  subject  entitled 
the  "  Security  of  the  Person/'  ^  Another  duty  of  the  parish 
priest  was  to  administer  the  rite  of  baptism.  An  option 
is  given  to  the  minister  to  peribrm  it  either  publicly  or 
privately:  and  for  the  public  service  a  font  of  atone  is 
required  in  every  church,^  And  no  minister  is  at  liberty 
to  refuse  after  due  notice  to  administer  this  rite  to  all 

Earishioners  without  distinction  of  creed,  otherwise  he  is 
able  to  be  suspended  by  the  bishop.^     Another  duty  of 
the  parish  clergyman  also  is  to  marry  persons.    As  marriage 
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1  1  Ed.  VI.  f .  1,  §  8.  2  Parnell  v  Houghton,  L.  R.,  6  Priv.  C. 
46  ;  Chfton  v  Eidsdale,  1  Prob.  Div.  349,  ^  Can.  1603. 

*  Jenkins  v  Couk,  1  Prob.  Div.  80,  If  any  person  administer  tlie 
eaorament  who  is  not  an  ordained  priest,  according  to  the  I'ornv  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of  lOOL — 14 
Ch.  IT.  c.  4,  §  10. 

*  2  Pat,  Crjm,  (Pers.)  431  ^  Cfin.  1G03,  g  81. 

7  Ibid.  §  68.     It  was  recognised  early  in  the  Chnrch  as  tlio  dnty 
of  the  priest  to  administer  baptism  to  ah  who  reo^wtdVV — B*9kWv^\X:% 
Exc.  Jk.i>,  740, 


in  a  parish  cliurcli  is  one  of  the  only  valid  ways  of  con- 
tracting it,  if  the  clergynjan  were  capriciously  to  refuse, 
parties  may  be  prevented  acquiruig  civil  rights;  yet  it 
does  not  follow,  that  a  clergyman  who  refuses  without 
just  excuse  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  either 
party.*  And  it  has  never  been  decided  that  either  an 
action  or  an  indictment  will  lie  against  a  clergyman  for 
refusing  to  marry  two  persons,  though  they  have  given  due 
notice.-  Moreover,  those  who  feel  aggrieved  can  always 
resort  to  a  marriage  in  a  registrar's  office. 

Uniformity  hi  eeremonie^  of  public  worship. — For 
many  ages,  and  so  long  as  the  leading  men  of  the  Church 
hlled  all  the  important  offices  of  the  State,  it  was  natural 
and  inevitable,  that  one  mode  of  worship  should  become 
more  or  less  settled ;  for  as  yet  there  were  no  Puritans 
or  Nonconformists  who  had  the  courage  to  withstand 
the  legislature  and  tliiiik  for  tbemaelves  both  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  those  of  the 
State.  All  laws  were  once  treated  as  of  divine  origin, 
and  therefore  it  was  deemed  impious  to  change  or  even 
to  murmur  against  them.^^  And  those  laws  relating  to  the 
Church,  as  already  stated,  were  deemed  the  most  divine 
of  the  divine.^  The  canon  law  may  be  said  to  have  been 
common  to  all  European  countries  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  that  share  of  it  which  had  force  in  England  was 
confined  mainly  to  such  doctrines  as  had  been  developed  in 
our  national  and  provincial  synods,  and  not  merely  promul- 
gated and  adopted  by  the  clergy,  but  absorbed  into  the 
common  law  and  enforced  and  acted  on  by  the  courts. 
The  canon  law  per  se  was  of  no  account  unless  and 
until  that  absorption  took  place,  and  much  of  our  early 
common  law,  such  for  example  as  related  to  tithes  and 
advowsonSy  and  priests,  extracted  from  that  source  came 
to  be  treated  as  if  it  had  been  declared  in  solemn  form 
by  the  legislature.  The  statute  of  Henry  VIII,  did  not  in 
strictness  incorporate  the  existing  canons  and  constitutions 


1  Davia  v  Black,  1  Q,  B,  90O.  ^  R  v  James,  2  Den.  C.  C.  1. 

3  I  Pat.  Com.  {Pers.)108. 

"*  It  ia  said  Cecrops  first  regulated  public  worship  for  the  AtheDians, 

fiTicl  fixed  the  ceremonies. — Fanmn.  b.  viii.  c.  2,     Lutuek  observed, 

timt  the  ceremonieB  of  woralii^  were  useful  for  the  impression  they 

left  on  grosB  and  uncultivaled  ismi^a,— 'I  bU^^li,  Ecd.  Bw^.  467, 
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until  they  should  he  reviaed—for  that  was  an  event 
which  never  happened.  That  statute  merely  left  the 
canon  law  as  it  was  before.^  And  hence  it  is  still  law, 
that  no  canons  passed  by  convocation  can  be  binding  if 
not  ratified  and  incorporated  by  the  legislature,  which  is 
the  only  recognised  medium  through  which  new  laws  can 
bind  ns.  Up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  and  Charles  II., 
it  might  have  been  very  uncertain  how  many  parts  and 
maxima  of  the  canon  law  had  been  then  incorporated 
and  enforced  by  the  common  law ;  but  since  their  time 
the  statutes  must  be  consulted  as  the  only  soin:ce  of  all 
the  new  positive  law  which  can  bind  both  laity  and  clergy. 
Mode  of  imrsJiij} fixed  by  statute. — At  the  E-eformation 
it  appears  that  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  altered  the  liturgy 
at  pleasure^  till  Edward  VI.  caused  the  best  forms  to  be 
studied,  and  a  systematic  collection  called  the  First  Prayer 
Book  to  be  compiled ;  and  then  it  was  passed  by  Convo- 
cation and  by  Parliament.  Then  a  second  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  a  second  Act  of  Uniformity  followed.  Elizabeth's 
Parliament  passed  a  third  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  again 
that  of  James  I.  had  also  a  hke  Act :  and  finally  that  of 
Charles  II,  passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity  now  in  foroe.^ 
In  modern  times  no  further  changes  have  been  made,  for  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  them  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged.^ 
Yet  it  has  been  allowed,  that  though  the  canons  which  have 
been  passed  could  not  bind  the  laity,  they  might  bind  the 
clergy,  a  consequence  which  flows  from  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience.*  Much  that  relates  to  the  ceremonial  and 
ritual  observances  of  public  worship  is  especially  vague 
and  indeterminate,  and  this  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  statutes  and  injunctions  flowing  therefrom  soon 
after  the  Reformation,  instead  of  methodising  and  clearly 
expressing  what  was  to  be  deemed  legal  or  iOegal  thence- 
forth, resorted  to  the  expedient  of  assuming  that  everybody 
knew  what  was  the  usual  and  current  practice  then  deemed 
coiTect  This  mode  of  defining  the  law  by  reference  to 
the  then  current  usage  has  had  the  conseq^ueuce  of  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  of  posterity,  for  it  has  obliged  the 

1  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  =  14  Ch.  IL  c.  4.  »  151  Pari.  Deb.  (3), 
482,  ]tJG4. 

*  Crofts  'u  Middleton,  2  Atk,  650;   2  Str.  1056^  B^,  ^ItlrXk^  ^ 

MafBliall,  L.  Ii,  3  il.  L.  17,  ante,  p.  SM. 
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courts,  after  the  lapse  of  three  ceDturies,  to  search  out  the 
law  relating  to  ordinary  matters,  as  antiquaries  do  by 
collecting  the  loose  allusions  of  contemporary  writers  on 
miscellaneous  topics,  instead  of  seeking  after  expositions 
of  principles  in  systematic  discussions  by  experts,  and  by 
judj^es  trained  to  speak  and  think  correctly. 

Sources  of  the  law  as  to  publie  womMp, — ^Thus  when 
the  Eeformation  opened  the  eyes  of  men  to  the  abuses 
Tfrbich  attended  many  current  rites  and  ceremonies,  it  wji 
all  but  inevitable  that  some  minuteness  should  be  observed' 
as  the  only  eftectual  mode  of  correcting  what  was  so  con- 
spicuously liable  to  be  misused.  The  First  and  Secom" 
Prayer  Books  of  Edward  VI.,  that  of  Elizabeth,  and  the' 
Act  of  Uniformity,  all  dealt  with  this  subject.^  The  Act 
of  Uniformity,  instead  of  careftilly  redefining  and  giving 
an  inventory  of  the  mimitiai  of  orderly  observances,  re- 
sorted to  the  expedient  of  describing  all  things  to  be  legs^l^H 
which  M^ere  in  use  by  authority  of  l*arliaraent  in  the  second^H 
year  of  Edward  YL,  and  our  modern  disputes  have  all 
involved  a  research  into  what  was  known  and  used  in  that  j 
remote  age.  The  chief  sources  of  the  law  regulating  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  thus  found  in  the  i 
reigns  of  Edward  VL,  Ehzabeth,  and  Charles  11.  In  1547,  I 
the  first  year  of  Kdward  YL,  his  council  issued  certain  in- 
junctions which  purported  to  be  authorised  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIIL,^  though  some  have  thought  these  issued  by 
yirtue  of  the  inJierent  right  of  supremacy  attaching  to  the 
crown ;  ^  and  a  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  in  1 549 
prepared  an  order  for  the  Communion,  and  finally  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  Yl.  was  settled  and  ordered  by 
statute  in  1549  to  be  alone  used.^  An  addition  to  this 
Prayer  Book  was  sanctioned  by  statute  in  1550,  Objections, 
however,  having  been  made  to  this  Prayer  Book  as  savour- 
ing too  much  of  Eoraanish  notions,  a  second  Prayer  Book 
was  ordered  and  completed  about  1551,  and  sanctioned  by 
statute  in  1552,  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  first  book  ;^  and 
in  the  same  year  several  other  statutes  were  passed  which 
dealt  with  various  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  of   Elizabeth   afterwards  sanctioned    a   new 

1  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  §  25.  3  31  Hen.  VIIL  c.  8.  »  Westcrton  tf 

LiddeU,  Moore,  Sp.  E. ;  \  Kd.  VL  c.  12,  §  2  ;  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  §  27. 
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edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1559/  In  1661  a  Royal 
Commission  having  revised  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
another  statute  of  Charles  IL  sanctioned  in  the  following 
yeai  the  Prayer  Book  which  is  now  in  nse.^  By  this 
statute  all  ministers  were  declared  bonnd  to  nse  the  copy 
of  the  Common  Prayer  thereby  referred  to,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Sealed  Books,  and  of  %vhich  many  inaccurate 
copies  were  put  in  circulation.^  This  form  of  Common 
Prayer  continued  in  force  till  1879,  when  a  few  alterations 
were  introduced  by  a  modern  statute.* 

DeiaiJs  of  public  'worship,  koto  settled. — The  general 
guide  as  to  the  condnct  of  public  worship  is  now,  therefore, 
the  Prayer  Book  of  Charles  II.,  which  prescribes  various 
details.^  Little  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister, 
whose  individual  tastes  cannot  be  allowed  to  prevail ;  in- 
deed, he  commits  an  ecclesiastical  olfence  by  deviating  into 
irregularities.^  The  limited  discretion  allowed  is  confined 
to  things  comparatively  immaterial^  the  chief  matter  left 
to  him  being  Avhether  there  should  be  singing  or  choral 
service,  or  none,  and  as  to  this  it  appears  the  minister  may 
elect,  or  at  all  events  he  may  do  so  with  the  consent  of 
the  bishopJ     An  incumbent  who  resides  on  his  benefice 
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*  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  §  3»  But  there  is  some  doubt  whether  an  authctitic 
copy  of  this  edition  can  be  identified. — Oiuy^s  L'lL  of  Eliz.  {Park, 
Soc) 

«  13  *&  14  Cb.  TI.  c.  4,  »  Stephens,  B,  of  Cora,  Pr.  *  34  & 
35  Vic.  c.  37  ;  35  &  30  Vic,  c.  36.  ^  Martin  v  Mackouocbie, 

L.  R.,  2  Priv.  C.  'MB.  ^  Newbery  v  Goodwin,  1  PbilJim.  282, 

^  HutchiriB  v  Denziloe,  1  Hagg.  Cons*  170,  An  ecclesiastical 
judge  riiiiiarked  on  this  part  of  the  law :  **  The  law  directs,  tbat  a 
clergyman  h  not  to  diminisb  in  any  respect  or  to  add  to  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  worship  j  notbitig  ia  left  to  tbe  discretion  or  fancy 
of  the  individual.  If  every  minister  were  to  alter,  omit,  or  add, 
according  to  bis  own  tuBte,  this  uniformity  would  soon  be  destroyed, 
and  though  tbe  alteration  might  begin  with  little  things,  yet  it 
would  soon  extend  itself  to  more  important  changes  in  tbe  esta- 
blished worship  of  the  Estabbabed  Cburcb,  And  even  in  the 
Scriptures  tbcmselves  tbe  moat  important  passages  might  be 
materially  altered  under  tbe  notion  of  giving  a  more  correct 
version,  or  omitted  altogether  as  unautborificd  inteipolations.^' — Sir 
X  Nkholy  Newbery  v  Goodwin,  1  PhUL  282,  ^*  Tbe  establish- 
ment  is  a  tax  laid  by  tbe  fiovereign  aulbority  for  payment  of 
those  wbo  teach  aod  prcacb  and  practice  a  certain  syatum  of  reli- 
gious doctrines.  For  no  legislature  was  ever  ho  absurd  aft  ta  'Un.  \\:^ 
people  to  support  men  for  leaching  and  atluig  ^a  tXift^  '^^^aaa^NsNiX 


and  hag  a  curafce,  is  bound  once  a  month  to  read  the 
comnaon  prayer  and  service  under  a  penalty  of  51.^  And 
if  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  refuse  to  use  the 
common  prayer  at  the  time  appointed,  or  use  any  other 
rite,  or  preach  in  derogation  of  it,  he  commits  an  indict- 
ahle  offence  punishable  with  a  certain  imprisonment  and 
forfeiture  of  the  profits  of  the  benefice,^ 

Prayers  for  the  Emperor  were  a  feature  of  all  early 
Christian  services.^  The  Scotch  ministers,  both  of  the 
Established  Chmch  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  body  known  as 
the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland,  were  by  the  Scotch 
Toleration  Act  ^  made  liable  to  a  penalty  of  20^*  if  they 
did  not  during  divine  service  pray  in  express  words  for 
Queen  Anne  and  Princess  Sophia  w^hde  living,  and  **  all 
the  royal  family."  ^  This  penalty  was  repeated  in  1792  as 
regards  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland,  and  extended 
to  "His  Majesty  and  his  heii^a  and  successors ;"  but  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  was  thenceforth  omitted.^ 

Leuilmif  ceremonies  in  puhlie  worship.^Thii  varia- 
tions made  by  the  clergy  in  the  ceremonies  attending 
public  worship  have  given  rise  in  recent  years  to  much 
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by  some  preBcribcd  rule.  The  articles  of  religion  and  !itiirg-y  are 
not  without  the  marks  and  cliaracters  of  human  frailty." — Bitrh^ 
Sp,  Vnif.  And  though  every  one  can  point  out  obvious  errors  and 
defects  in  the  liturgy,  yet  all  seem  to  think  that  an  attempt  to 
re-write  it  would  only  lead  to  further  disBenaione.^lSS  Pi 
JDek  (3)  880. 

Swift,  in  the  Ejximmer^  said  the  name  of  High  Church  and  Low 
Church  began  to  be  used  soon  after  the  Revolution. 

^  14  Ch,  U,  c,  4,  §  5 ;  Newbery  v  Goodwin,  I  FhilL  282. 

«  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  1,  §  2  ;  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  §  2.  But  the  offence  must 
be  prosecuted  at  the  next  assizes  and  not  later. — Ibitl  And  thifi 
may  be  punished  alternatively,  though  not  cumulatively,  as  an 
ecclesiastical  ofi[ence.  Express  power  was  given  by  statute  in  1871 
to  vary  the  tables  of  lessons  and  psalter  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Book.- — B4  &  35  Vic.  c.  37.  Express  power  was  reserved  to  "  lawful 
authority  "  to  change  the  names  of  the  royal  family  in  the  prayers, 
litanies,  and  collects  relating  to  them. — 14  Ch.  II.  c.  4,  §  2L 

3  Tertull.  Apol  c.  30.  ^  10  Annexe.  10  (1711).  ^  10  Anne, 
e.  7,  §  13. 

^  32  Gm.  III.  c.  63,  §  6.  The  Crown  exercised  the  power  by  pro- 
clamation to  alter  forms  of  prayer  for  special  occasions  without 
iXJUBulting  Convocation.  Thus  when  Piiriiament  ordered  the  day  of 
the  Gmipowdcr  Plot  and  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  he  observed,  the 
forms  were  settled  by  Hf>^itl  Priiclauiatioti^  though  Convocation  hud 
|jref erred  other  fonne.-lbl  Fail,  Deb.  ^^^  fik^^A'^*^. 
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litigation;  and  the  first  principles  have  often  been  dis* 
cussed.  The  use  of  lighted  candles  on  the  conimiinion- 
table  during  the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion  has 
been  deemed  a  ceremony  rather  than  an  ornament  of  the 
holy  table,  and  in  either  character  is  illegal,  unless  the 
candles  are  required  to  give  light.^  The  legality  of  par- 
ticular ceremonies  depends  mainly  upon  Elizabeth's  Act  of 
Uniformity.^  That  Act  again  uses  as  the  standard  of  law- 
ful ceremonies  such  as  were  recognised  by  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  what  is 
important  and  what  is  trivial.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
requires  certainty,  and  no  omission  from,  and  no  addition 
to,  the  rubric  can  be  permitted.^  AH  ceremonies  are 
assumed  to  be  abolished  which  were  not  expressly  re- 
tained.* Though  there  may  be  articles  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  rubric,  the  use  of  which  would  not  be 
restrained,  they  must  be  articles  which  are  consistent  with 
and  subsidiary  to  the  services,  as  an  organ  for  singing,  a 
credence  table  from  which  to  take  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine,  cushions,  and  hassocks,^  Hence,  processions 
round  the  sacred  edifice  duriug  the  performance  of  the 
service  are  illegal,  w^hen  so  conducted  as  to  constitute  a 
rite  or  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  service.^  So  is 
the  carrying  of  a  cross  or  crucifix  as  part  of  a  ceremony, 
or  placing  it  on  the  communiontable,  or  bowing  to  it.^ 
So  is  kneeling,  prostration,  or  genuflexion  of  the  minister, 
instead  of  standing  during  the  prayer  of  consecration;^ 


or    making   the 


of   the    cross    at   different    times 


during  the  commuuion  service.^  So  Is  sprmkling  of  ashes 
and  the  use  of  holy  water,  or  the  burning  of  incense  j  ^°  or 
the  elevation  of  the  paten  above  the  head,  or  othei^ise, 


1  Martin  v  Mackonochie,  L.  R,  2  Priv/C.  387.  ^  i  eh^^  ^  2,  §  4, 
3  Tlie  doctrme  as  to  the  sff^  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  kneefing 
at  the  communion,  and  some  other  ceremonies,  was  carried  in  the 
Convocation  of  Ehzabeth,  1562,  hy  a  single  pros}^  Tlie  majority  of 
those  present  were  43  (to  35)  against  those  cen^monies,  hut  on  adding 
up  proxies  there  was  a  majority  of  59  (to  58)  for  the  ceremonies. — 
1  Htrype,  Ann,  339 ;  3  Burnet,  JJist  Eef.  662. 

*  Martin  v  Mackonochie,  L,  R.,  2  Priv.  C.  365.  5  51,^3^ 
^  Elphinfttone  v  Purchu^  L.  R,  3  Eccl.  66,  95.  ^  ibid. 

*  Martin  i^  Mackonochie,  L.  R..  2  Priv.  C.  381,       ^  Elphinstone  v 
Purchas,  L.  R.,  3  Eccl  66.       ^^  Ibid.  97>  108  \  Mailiu  tj^^Qk^xtf^Sw^fe^ 
L.  R.,  2  EccJ.  212, 


during  the  prayer  of  consecration,  except  the  mere  act 
of  removal  from  the  table.*     So  is  mixing  the  wine  with 
water  either  before  or   durieg  the  communiori   service;- 
or  the   use   of  wafers  instead   of   bread,   snch   as  is  or- 
dinarily eaten,  though  the  bread  maybe  made  in  a  circular 
form  resembling  wafers.^     So   is  the  use  of  small  bells 
during  the  prayer  of  consecration ;  *  and  the  elevation  of 
the  offertory  alms,  and  placing  them  on  the  credence  table.^      j 
The   Book  of   Common  Prayer  is    careful  to  define  the      I 
very  covering  of  the  communion  table.     The  table  must 
have  a  covering,  and  though  the  colour  and  the  material 
are  not  important,  yet  there  must  be  no  fringes  or  em- 
broidery;*^   The  table  also  most  be  not  an  altar  of  ston^^J 
and  fixed,  but  made  of  wood  and  moveable/  ^H 

PosUion  of  mimster  diirmg  pubUe  worship. — Th^i 
position  in  the  church  of  the  priest  during  the  celebratioa 
of  public  worship  has  been  difficult  to  define,  owing  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  having  described  it  merely  as  "  the 
accustomed  place,"  and  so  requiring  much  antiquarian  re- 
search by  reference  to  several  periods  of  time  deemed 
material.  The  chancel  or  choir  seems  to  fidfil  the  descrip- 
tion, unless  where  a  reading-desk  or  pew  has  been  selected, 
that  the  people  may  best  hear.®  The  position  of  the 
minister  during  the  communion  service  is  more  or  less  1 
detioitely  fixed.  He  is  to  stand  during  the  Lord's  Prayer 
on  the  north  side  of  the  table,  looking  south,  and  to 
remain  standing  during  the  rest  of  the  service  to  the  end 
of  the  creed.^  In  breaking  the  bread  and  doing  other 
acts  mentioned  in  the  rubric,  he  must  so  do  it  as  to  he 
seen  by  the  people/**  The  position  of  tlie  minister  during 
the  reading  of  the  epistle,  though  not  expressly  defined  by 
the  Prayer  Book,  is  suiTiciently  defined  by  the  ordinary  legal 
rule,  that  when  a  duty  is  ordered  to  be  performed  it  must 


^  Martin  v  M?Kkonoc1iie,  L.  R.,  2  Ecel.  116;  Flamank  v  Simpson, 
ibid.  2  Elphinstone  v  Purclmfl,  L.  R.,  3  EccL  U^,  102. 


*  Hebbert  v  Parcbae,  L.  R,,  3  Priv.  C/G56;  Ridsrlalo  t' Clifton, 
2  Prob.  Div.  276.  *  Elpbirif^toiie  i?  Ptircbaf^,  L.  R.,  3  EcoL  98. 

*  Flamank  iJ  Simpson,  L.  R.,  2  Eocl  116.         ^  Westerton  t>  Bea[ 
Moore,  Sp.   Rep.  188.  ^  Ibid,  ;    Sheppard  «  Benndtt,  L.  R^ 

4  Priv.  a  B71.  »  Wbentley,  Com.  Pr.  107.  »  Martin  i? 
MackoDochie,  L.  R.,  2  Viiy.  C.  381  ;  Elphinatone  v  Purchas,  L.  R., 

5  Ecv].  110;  Hebbert  u  furebus,  L.  R.,  3  Priv.  C,  657.         i<J  Jbid.  ^ 
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be  performed  in  a  reasonatle  way;  and  that  is  by  the 
tninister  standing  with  his  face  to  the  people  in  a  position 
where  be  may  most  easily  be  heard.* 

Vestments  of  clerffi/:~The  Yestments  to  be  worn  by 
the  minister  at  various  stages  of  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  have  been  also  prescribed.  Sk  Jerome  said  the 
garb  of  the  clergy  should  be  neither  gay  nor  slovenly,  and 
their  tonsure  was  necessary  to  make  tliem  appear  venerable 
and  grave,  ^  It  did  not  occur  to  the  clergy  to  wear  a 
peculiar  dress  till  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  councils  began  to  notice  the  impor- 
tance of  this  feature.^  The  fourth  council  of  Carthage 
had  forbidden  long  hair  and  the  beard.*  But  the  first 
council  of  Mascon  went  the  length  of  enacting,  that  if  a 
clerk  wore  garments  or  shoes  unbecoming  his  profession, 
he  should  be  imprisoned  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  for 
thh  ty  days.^  In  this  country  it  was  early  enjoined  that 
the  dresses  of  priests  ought  to  be  aU  of  one  colour.®  They 
were  to  have  their  hair  clipped  and  to  wear  decent  clothes 
and  shoes/  and  the  clothes  to  be  of  decent  length.^  After 
much  litigation  in  modern  times  as  to  the  subject  of  vest- 
ments in  the  Church  of  England  services,  the  points  now 
settled  as  to  those  vestments  which  are  lawful  during  the 
holy  communion  are  the  cope  on  high  feast-days  in 
cathedrals  and  coUegiate  churches;  and  the  surplice  in  all 
other  ministrations.®  Thus  it  is  illegal  to  wear  the  alb 
and  chasuble  during  the  communion  service.^" 


^  See  Elpliinatone  v  Purchaa,  L.  R.,  3  Eccl.  66^  1111.  Jn  tlie early 
centuries  the  preacher  Bat  wlaile  delivering  Im  sermon,  and  the 
congregation  stood.— 1  Chr^sosL  Horn.  b.  L  p.  6fi2.  At  the  same 
period  the  custom  for  the  people  was  to  stand  during  prajer  on  the 
Lord^s  Day,  and  to  kneel  on  the  other  d&ys.^Bing.  Chr.  Ant 
h.  xiii*  f.  8,  ^  Hieron.  K  xiiL 

3  Coiicil  Matisc.  a.d.  5S1  ;  Trull,  c,  27,        *  A,d.  398,  Can.  xliv. 

*  Concib  MatiBO.  I.  c.  5,  The  Great  CouncU  of  Geneva  in  1875 
forbade  elerg'ynieii  to  appear  in  public  in  tlieir  ecclesiaijtical  dress, — - 
2  Geffckm,  Ql  S  Utate,  478. 

«  Aneelm's  Can,  A.n.  1102.  7  Kichard'e  Can.  a.d.  1175, 

«  Otho'sLeg.  Confeit  a.d.  1237;  Zouclier,  Const,  a.d.  1347. 

^  Hebbert  v  Purchaa,  L,  R.,  3  Priv.  C,  605,  649.  The  uae  of  the 
cbasuble,  alb,  and  tonicle  hy  tJie  celebrant  during  coinraimion 
eervice  wfia  discussed  in  this  case. 

to  Hidsdale  v  Clifton,  2  Prob,  Div,  277.  Wliile  in  otUeT  ft^.Tr«\^tK% 
than  the  communion  the  surplice  alone  is  to  W  v^oitv^^&tm  <iiB.>isia^\^"e^ 


The  cotirts  have  found  research  needful  to  settle  these 
questions.  The  reference  in  Elizabeth's  Act  of  Uni- 
formity has  been  ioterpreted  to  mean  not  only  the  Fii-st 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,,  but  impliedly  to  render 
legal  those  vestments  which  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  had  rendered  illegal.  But  Elizabeth  in  the 
same  year,  and  concurreDtly  with  her  Act  of  Uniformity, 
issued  injunctions,  and  under  a  proviso  in  the  Act  she 
appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into  and  reform  dis- 
orders, and  these  commissioners  made  inventories  of 
church  oiiiamenta.  The  Queen  also  issued  advertisements 
in  1564,  which  were  prepared  under  her  authority,  for  due 
order  in  divine  worship,  and  these  describe  such  vestments 
as  are  legal  Again  in  1604  the  Revised  Prayer  Book  was 
issued,  containing  the  ornaments  rubric  of  Elizabeth's 
Prayer  Book.  And  the  Canons  of  1603  enacted  by  both 
Houses  of  Convocation  and  ratified  by  James  I.  recog- 
nised this  last  Prayer  Book,  While  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  Charles  II.  refers  to  the  Prayer  Book  of  that  date^  and 
which  again  refers  to  the  ornaments  used  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  that  is,  to  the  First  Prayer  Book,  this 
last  Act  of  Uniformity  must  also  be  read  as  consistent 
with  the  Canons  of  1603.i 

Olergi/men  engcigmg  in  trade. — Tlie  Apostolic  canons 
forbade  the  clergy  to  engage  in  worldly  business,  or  rather 
in  secular  offices,'^  And  soon  no  clerk  was  allowed  to 
betake  himself  to  secular  pursuits  under  pain  of  anathema 
and  excommunication,^  These  views  seemed  to  prevaO  in 
all  countries.  A  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  *'for  the  good 
opinion  of  the  laity  towards  spiritual  persons/'  expressly 
prohibited  the  latter  from  taking  farms  and  leases  of  lands» 
and  declared  such  leases  void ;  and  they  were  prohibited 
from  buying  and  selling  again,  for  lucre,  at  markets  and 
fairs  any  manner  of  merchandise  or  cattle ;  but  there  was 
an  exception  of  things  bought  for  their  private  use  or  soir 
as  inconvenient  and  without  fraud  or  covin.*  An  excep- 
tion was  made  at  a  later  date  to  buying  and  selling  when 
spiritual  persons  kept  schools  or  engaged  in  such   small 

and  collegiate  churches  the  academical  hood  may  be  added. — Elpbin- 
stoDC  y  Pare  lias,  L.  M,,  'd  Ecc.  94» 

^  Hebbert  v  PurchaB,  L.  E.,  a  Priv,  C.  649,      =  Can.  Apoat.  c.  81. 

3  Cone.  Chaiced.  c.  8 ",  CoTi^s.TuiQU.  c.b.     ^  1\^t^.Vllt  c,  13. 
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farming  business  as  was  incident  to  the  glebe.^  And  the 
statute  last  mentioTied  prevented  them  ever  taking  shares 
in  a  hank.^  In  1838  these  statutes  were  repealed,  and 
enactments  somewhat  less  stringent  were  rewritten,  Thra 
statute  expressly  prohibited  spiritual  persons  who  held 
jireferment  from  farming  more  than  eighty  acres  of  land 
without  tlie  bishop's  written  consent,  and  a  penalty  is 
incurred  Ibr  doing  this  without  a  licence.^  And  for  a  like 
reason  tliey  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  trade  except 
when  there  b  a  partnership  of  more  than  six  persons,  or 
the  trading  has  come  by  legacy,  succession,  or  marriage. 
There  are,  however,  various  exceptions,  such  as  the  occu- 
pation of  a  schoolmaster,  or  an  author,  or  a  director  or 
sliareholder  in  a  benefit  or  insurance  society,  or  the  occu- 
pation of  farming  his  glebe. ^  If  the  spiritual  person 
(•-rititrary  to  these  enactments  sliall  trade,  he  may  be  sus- 
pended for  a  first  offence,  and  deprived  on  a  third  offence, 
but  nevertheless  his  contracts  may  be  enforced  against 
hirn.^  And  no  contract  of  a  company  shall  he  void  by 
reason  of  a  spiritual  person  bcin^  one  of  the  partners.^ 

('(ergymmi  entering  Pfirliament — One  of  the  difli- 
cnlties  of  applying  the  general  notions  so  long  current 
jiboTit  clergymen  engaging  in  secular  business  %vas  that 
which  arose  in  reference  to  their  aspiring  to  be  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  once  doubted  whether  a 
clergyman  as  such  was  ineligible  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament,  no  better  reason  being  suggested  by  Coke 
and  Blackstone  than  that  he  sat  in  convocation  and  so  had 
already  got  all  he  could  wish  for.  And  one  Election  Com- 
mittee had  in  1785  admitted  a  clerk  in  orders  to  1)e  duly 
elected  after  a  long  debate  involving  much  of  the  learning 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  J  But  after  Home  Tooke's 
election  a  statute  was  passed  in  1801  to  put  au  end  to 
further  doubt.  It  was  then  enacted  and  is  still  law,  that 
no  one  ordained  as  a  priest  or  deacon  in  the  Churcli  of 
England,  or  being  a  miubter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
should  be  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  any  such  election  should  be  void.^    And 

*  57  Geo.  IH.  c.  99,  §  4.  =  Hall  v  Franklin,  3  M.  &  W.  259, 

5  1  &  2  Vic.  c,  106,  §  28,  *  Ibid.  §§  29,  80.  ^  IbicL  §  3L 

«  4  &  5  Tic.  c.  1-4.       7  Ne^pcjrt  Caae,  2  Ludet'-R  ?A^^iV.  ^^s^.^I'^a  \ 
40  CojiL  J.  5m.        «  41  Geo,  111.  c.  ^X 
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if  "wliile  being  a  member  he  should  take  orders,  then  his 
seat  should  be  vacant.  And  if  one  while  so  disqualified 
shall  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  he  forfeits  500/.  for  eveiy 
day  he  so  acts.  And  he  moreover  is  incapable  thereafter 
of  holding  any  benefice  or  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown.^ 
This  euactment,  however,  has  nothing  to  restrain  the  dis- 
senting clergy  in  any  respect  A  kindred  enactment  in 
1 836  related  to  munieipal  oflSces  in  England.  iS^o  person 
in  holy  orders,  and  moreover  no  regular  minister  of  a 
dissenting  congregation,  can  be  a  councillor  or  altlerman  of 
any  municipal  borough  in  England  or  Wales.^  It  is  how- 
ever now  enacted,  that  a  cki^yman  of  the  Church  of 
England  may,  by  a  deed  of  relinquishment,  divest  himselt' 
of  tlie  clerical  character,  and  thus  he  may  avoid  tliel 
penalties  of  these  Acts,  which  disable  him  from  enterin<r 
Parliament  or  becoming  an  alderman;  for  he  can  then  drt 
as  he  pleases.^ 

CelibacAf  of  tJie  ckrgii. — One  law  affecting  the  daily 
life  of  the  clergy  once  gave  immense  difficulty  to  synod? 
and  courts,  and  reflects  little  credit  on  the  insight  into 
human  nature  which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  displayed  for 
centuries.  In  all  ages  the  sacred  calling  of  priests  hasjJ 
suggested  some  antagonism  between  its  earnest  pursuit! 
and  the  ordinary  relations  of  the  married  state,  and  this 
was  felt  before  the  Christian  era  by  various  comnninities. 
The  Jews,^  the  Brahmins,^  the  Bnddhists,^  the  Egyptians,' 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  more  or  less  enforced  the  celilmcy 
of  their  priests.  Yet  in  some  ancient  Greek  cities  the 
office  of  high  priest  was  hereditary  in  a  particular  gens.* 
The  Assyrians^  Babylonians,  Persians,  Mexicans,  Aztecs, 
Incas  of  Peru,  and  the  Ashantees,  had  a  hereditary  priest- 
hood maintained  for  the  most  part  by  the  people.'*  The 
doctrine  of  celibacy  was  a  refinement  which  grew  up  in 
early  mediseval  times,  for  the  earliest  Christians  had  no 
such  tendencies.  The  apostolical  canons  deposed  a  clerk 
who  avowed  such  sentiments  as  one  who  had  a  seared 


^  Ibid.     The  action  must  be  within  twelve  months.  ^  5  «S:  6 

Will  IV.  c,  76,  §  28.         3  33  &  34  Vic.  c.  91,J  4.  *  IVIath.  xix. 

12 ;  Epiph.  Pan.  Haeres,  13,  14,  16 ;  PhilasL  Haer.  P.  L  No.  8. 

*  Inst.  Menu,  b,  vl  st.  1-32.  ^  Hardy's  East.  Mon.  p.  8. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  b.  i.  c.  m,         «  I  Grote's  Gr.  194.         »  1  Geffeken 

Ck  &  State,  20  ;  Bowd'vtciU'a  ka'ba.iit/l^* 
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conscience^  And  for  a  like  reason,  if  a  clergyman  ab- 
stained from  flesh,  he  was  held  bound  to  eat  occasionally 
herbs  boiled  with  flesh,  otherwise  he  was  liable  to  be  de- 
graded. The  object  of  this' was,  however,  rather  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  the  Priscillian  heresy.^  The  kindred 
question  of  digamy  even  in  the  laity  was  also  deemed  so 
i^erious,  that  it  was  a  good  gronnd  for  refusing  communion, 
at  least  for  a  time,  though  the  reason  was  left  rather 
iTagne.^  A  law  of  Jus^tinian  made  it  a  qualification  for  the 
episcopate,  that  the  candidate  should  have  neither  wife  nor 
children  to  distract  his  thoughts,  and  possibly  divert  the 
wealth  of  the  Church.*  It  has  beeTi  noticed  how  8t. 
Augustine  preached  on  the  paramount  claims  of  chastity, 
and  the  monastic  spirit  grew  and  spread  amongst  the  laity. 
As  patrons  sprung  up  eager  to  build  and  found  churches,  it 
was  seen  to  be  a  hateful  and  unse>emly  prospect,  that  the 
clergy  once  in  possession  should  come  to  look  on  their 
sacred  employment  as  a  mere  chattel  interest  descendible 
to  their  children  as  a  portion  and  assignable  for  money. 

The  first  canon  prescribing  and  enforcing  sacerdotal 
celibacy  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated  under  Pope 
Siricius  in  385.^  Another  canoa  sixteen  years  later 
ordered  priests  already  married  to  be  separated  from  their 
wives*  And  a  law  of  Honorius  in  420  also  proliibited 
priests  from  indulging  in  concubinage.  From  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  century  disobedient  priests  on  this  score  exer- 
cised the  vigilance  of  successive  councils.  Yet  in  the 
seventh  century  the  clergy  had  their  wives  as  they  have 
now.*      The  Popes   of   the    eleventh    century  rigorously 


«  Concil.  Bracar.  I.  c.  B2. 
*  ConeL  42,  §  1  ;  Cod,  1,  3. 


3  Bing. 
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^  Can.  Apost  50,  52. 
Chr.  Aut.  b.  iv.  c.  4. 
Celib.  67. 

^  Tlieod,  Can,  A.D,  673  ;  1  Wilk.  41,  Monks  and  nuns  were  at 
laat  prohibited  from  marry mg.—  CouciL  Chalced.  v.  4,  7,  ]€>.  Ter- 
hapB  Spain  led  the  way  in  digcovering  tti©  t^o-called  incompatibility 
between  the  honest  service  of  prienta  at  the  altar  and  their  marriage 
in  the  hoiiBehold.  At  Elvira^  in  305,  it  was  declared  by  a  conmil 
that  no  priest  ehall  serve  till  b«  had  firet  put  away  his  wife.  In 
Castile,  the  code  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  married  priest  of  hw 
benefice,  and  to  declare  that  the  wife  shall  be  sold  as  a  elave,— 
i^iefe  Part  p.  i,  tit.  6»  The  Neapolitan  Code,  while  ignoring  the 
validity  of  a  priest^s  marriage, yet  gave  a  status  of  quasi  legitimicy 
to  hie  children,  so  ns,  to  alJow  them  to  share  in  the  pwenCa  i^\^\j^^V^  - 
- — Lea  on  Oeiibacu,  346, 


sentenced  married  priests  to  deposition  and  their  wives  to 
slavery.  But  at  the  same  time  the  vicious  compromise  | 
originated,  in  accordance  with  a  canon  of  the  Synod  of 
Lillebone,  whereby  on  paying  a  fine  called  mllagium,  the 
clergy  should  be  left  to  their  own  devices  in  this  respect.^ 
This  state  of  things,  aubject  to  incessant  denunciations  on 
the  one  hand  and  apologies  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
till  the  sixteenth  century.^  Hence  also  arose  the  iixegular 
marriages  of  priests,  with  their  attendant  scandals,^ 

The  Keformation  opened  the  eye^  of  mankind  to  all 
these  absurditiesv  Erasmus  declared,  that  since  all  other 
measures  had  proved  fruitless  to  extinguish  these  evils, 
the  only  mode  of  securing  a  \nrtuous  clergy  waa  to  remove 
the  prohibition  of  marriage ;  and  in  1560  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  had  the  coumge  to  undertake  to  argue  the 
matter  with  the'  Pope.*  But  the  leaders  of  the  clergy 
were  deaf  to  remonstrance ;  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  after 
solemn  debate  in  1563,  agreed,  that  any  man  who  advo- 
cated such  a  doctrine  as  the  marriage  of  priests  was  to  ba  ] 
subjected  to  anathema,^ 

CeMba^y-  of  elergp  in  England. — The  British  and 
Irish  Church  shared  in  the  general  tendencies  of  the  time, 
though  some  have  tried  to  establish,  that  the  early  Saxon 
Church  was  wiser  than  to  lean  to  celibacy  so  much.^  It 
has  even  been  said,  that  in  no  country  did  the  rules  of 
celibacy  meet  with  so  little  attention  as  in  England,^  In 
769  Archbishop  Egbert  of  York  recognised  the  wholesome 
canon  against  priestly  marriages,®  Dunstan,  a  hundred 
years  later,  tried  to  deprive  priests  who  were  unchaste, — n 
punishment  which  they  resisted.®  St  Elfric,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  still  later,  was  also  zealous  in  the  same 
cause ;  ^^  but  the  supposed  evil  grew^  and  in  the  time  of 

*  *' Ab  the  der^  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  celibacy  from  be- 
caming  a  caate,  they  became  &  corporation/*— Gt(i2r.  Civ.  Eur, 

*  Lea,  Cebk  27L 
^  The  most  noted  of  tliese  irregular  marriages  waa  that  of  Abelard 

and  H^loisft. 

*  Sib  William  Scott  said  that  "  it  was  one  of  the  best  effects  of 
the  HeformatioTi,  thatj  hy  introducing  tlie  clergy  to  tho  charities  of 
domestic  life,  they  had  ohtained  a  practical  knowledge  of  its  duties.** 
--^Q  Pari.  Bhi.  474. 

■■*  ConciK  Trid.,  Sess.  24,  Matr.  «  2  Thorpe,  Aii€.  L*  472. 

^  2  Hallara,  Mid.  Ag,  c.  1 .     «  I.^^ft Gdib.  167,    ^1  Spelman,  473. 
^^  A.D.  1006  J  2  Tboipe,  Ktvc,  1..  ^^^. 
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Edward  the  Confessor  great  Uxity  iu  practice  was  ob- 
served^ To  go  no  further  back  than  the  Council  of 
Winchester  in  1 076,  it  was  then  declared  generally,  that 
priests  had  no  business  with  wives,  and  none  were  to  be 
admitted  to  orders  unless  they  took  a  pledge  not  to  marry.^ 
And  in  1107  the  Council  of  London  enjoined,  that  a 
mamed  priest  who  performed  mass  was  to  be  deprived, 
and  his  childi^en  forbidden  to  inherit  the  father's  benefice/"* 
At  length,  in  1129,  the  king  summoned  a  great  assembly 
of  bishops  and  priests  to  cotisider  the  immorality  of  the 
times ;  and  it  was  ordered  that,  if  priests  then  serving  in 
cures  did  not  put  away  their  wives,  they  must  be  ejected. 
Yet  all  this  ended  in  the  fine  already  mentioned,  called 
('tiilagmm,  being  accepted,  for  dispensing  with  these  vir- 
tuous, self-denying  ordinances,*  In  another  century  and 
a  half,  priests  had  ceased  to  marry,  but  clandestine  con- 
ciibinagti  became  too  prevalent.^  In  1485  a  statute  of 
Henry  VII.  specially  ordered  religious  men  convicted  of 
incontinence  to  be  imprisoned.**  Wolsey  tried  in  vain  to 
enforce  the  punishment  of  priests  for  concubinage,  which 
induced  him  to  obtain  a  bull  for  the  confiscation  of 
monastenes,  and  endowing  with  these  spoils  his  colleges 
of  Christchurch  and  Ipswich.^  A  general  visitation  of 
monasteries  soon  followed  under  the  authority  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  Parliament  passed  Acts  suppressing  some  hun- 
dreds of  houses  said  to  be  possessed  of  great  revenues.** 
But  though  monachism  was  rudely  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  left  alone,  as  being  still 
unquestionable.  In  15;^9  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  made 
it  a  penal  offence  ior  priests  to  marry,  or  even  to  teach  the 
'octrine,  that  it  was  law^fulfor  them  to  marry.  To  preach 
against  this  statute  was  to  incur  a  sentence  of  death  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,  and  even  to  hold  opinions  contrary 
was  forfeiture  of  land  and  goods.     And  priests  who  per- 


'  Lives,  Ed.  Conl  432.        '  1  Wilkiiis,  367.        «  Ibid.  382. 

*  Aiigl.-Sax.  Clir  temp.  1129,  ^  3  Wiikms,  240.     In  Irelftnd 

til©  same  evils  wore  conspicuous. — 2  Wilkimj  602.       ^  1  Hen,  Vli. 
c.  4.        7  H  Wilkins,  669,  678,  704, 

®  The  total  number  of  monastenes  Huppressed  by  Henry  VITI. 
was  645  ■  colleges  yO ;  charities  and  free  chapels  2,874 ;  hospitJiU 
110.     The  rest  were  swept  away  by  Edward  YL— W;  ^«vi.  \\^\, 
c.  4;  1  Ed.  VJ.  f.  14;  Lea*s  Celih,  410. 


sisted  in  having  wives  were  liable  to  be  executed  as  felons^ 
The  accession  uf  Edward  VL  led  to  an  Act  abrogatiag  all 
these  extravagant  canons  and  laws.^  But  Mary's  Parlia- 
ment in  turn  restored  them,  and  deprived  thousands  ot 
unfortunate  priests  who  liad  meanwhile  acted  on  the  tem^ 
porary  leave  allowed^  Elizabeth  refused  to  go  the  length 
(if  Edward  YL,  and,  while  decEning  to  declare  sucli 
marriages  legal,  declined  also  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
which  was  kept  standing.*  Her  Injunctions  to  the 
clergy  in  1550,  while  admitting  that  priests  might  marry^ 
yet  seemed  to  regard  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  and  two 
justices  as  necessary  to  give  becoming  decorum  to  at> 
perilons  a  step.^  Her  prejudice,  it  is  said,  against  married 
priests  long  survived,  though  in  the  39  Articles  it  was 
found  expedient  to  declare,  that  priests  had  liberty  of 
marriage  like  their  neighbonrs.  And  no  traces  of  any 
restriction  have  ever  since  been  revived. 

Smne  reereatioiis  of  the  dergif  restrained^ — An  early 
council  of  the  Church  laid  it  down  that  it  was  foreign 
to  the  business  of  bishops  and  presl>yter3  to  keep  dogs 
and  hawks  for  hunting ;  and  a  \'iolation  of  this  rule  was 
ground  of  suspension  for  three  months,^  Yet  this  prohibi- 
tion against  hunting  seemed  not  observed  by  the  bishops. 
Lord  Coke  points  out,  that  the  canon  law  prohibited  spiritual 
jjersons  to  hunt,  yet  that  the  common  law  allowed  tliem 
**  to  use  the  recreation  of  hunting  to  make  them  fitter  for 
the  performance  of  their  duty  and  office/' '  And  he  said, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  at  the  bishop's  death  his  kennel 
of  hounds  had  to  be  given  up  to  the  king,  in  order  that  the 
king  might  give  his  licence  to  the  bishop's  will  taking 
effect^  It  was  no  doubt  found  to  be  impossible  to  enforce 
each  or  any  of  these  matters  literally^  and  no  statute  now 
interferes  with  the  judgment  of  individuals.  The  canons 
of  1603  do  not  allude  to  bunting,  but  repeat  the  caution 
which  had  long  been  given  by  councils  of  the  Church,  and 

I  31  Hen.  Yin.  c.  14  ;  1  Pari.  Hist.  540.  «  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  12, 

§  2  J  2-^3  Ed.  VL  c.  21.  M  Mary,  st.  2,  c  2.     12,000  priests 

were  deprived  at  this  time.— Lea^  Celih.  496, 

*  2  Burnet  A  pp.  332.     The  archbishop  of  the  day  complained  to 

QiieeD  Elkabiith,  tliat  the  House  of  CotiiTiiuim  gave  liberty  to  marry 

contrary  to  the  c&.nons.^Strfpe'  s  Whit{/ifij  206. 

^  4  Wilk.  186  J  1  NeaVft  VV.  Vl%,  «  Concil.  Agath.  c.  5a 

^  4  lust  iiO^.        »  Ibid.  B:i^. 
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was  enforced  by  the  Justinian  code,  against  playing  at  dice, 
cards  or  tables.^ 

Prwikges  and  exemptiofis  of  clergij  from  taxes  mid 
duties, ~ln  Eome  very  early  a  law  was  made  exempting 
priests  from  military  duty.^  Coke  says,  tlie  chapter  of 
Magna  Charta,  that  the  Church  of  England  £shall  be  free, 
and  shall  have  her  whole  rights  and  liberties  inviolable, 
meant,  that  ecclesiastical  persons  and  their  possessions 
shoiild  be  freed  from  all  unjust  exactions  and  oppressions. 
And  he  added,  that  **  ecclesiastical  persons  had  more  and 
^rreater  liberties  than  other  of  the  king's  subjects,  wherein 
to  set  down  all  wonld  take  up  a  whole  volume  of  itself,"^ 
He  afterwards  mentions,  that  by  the  custom  of  England 
the  clergy  ought  not  in  person  to  serve  in  war,  and  ought 
to  be  quit  of  tolls  and  customs,  avirage,  pontage,  paviage, 
and  the  like:  and  that  in  times  past  they,  seeking  to 
iixtand  their  liberties  beyond  their  true  bounds,  either  lost 
i)r  enjoyed  not  that  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.^ 
And  when  it  w^as  a  serious  tiling  to  be  knighted^  they  were 
exempted  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  from  that  doubtful 
lionour.^  The  success  Avith  which  the  clergy  escaped 
capital  punishment  by  the  expedient  of  benefit  of  clergy 
has  been  already  described.^  The  peculiar  duties  of  the 
clergy  and  their  urgent  nature  led  to  an  early  maxim  of 
the  common  law  in  aid  of  the  canon  law,  that  they  should 
be  exempt  from  compulsory  temporal  offices  incompatible 
with  making  their  spiritual  duties  paramount ;  and  a  writ 
of  privilege  for  the  clergyman's  discharge  was  granted  in 
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'     1  Can.   1603j  §  75.     Some  ancient  canona  aleo  forbade  bishopB 
to  read  heatlien  authors, — Cone.  Carlk.  IV.  c.  16. 

^  Plut  Ctimill.  ^  2  In«t.  3.  *  Ibid.  4.  ^  1  Ed.  II.  de 

mil  it.  J  1  Pat.  Cora.  (Pera.)  428. 

•■  2  Pat.  Com.  (Pers.)  29§.  Bishops  were  in  the  time  of  Justinian 
exempted  from  takings  oaths  as  wjtneftses. — Nqik  123,  c.  7.  And 
prieHts  were  exempted  from  tortore  wlien  witneBses — a  substantial 
boon.— Cof/^,  9,  41j  De  quest.  They  were  also  exempted  from  eome 
i>t  tiie  taxes,  when  these  were  in  the  shape  of  head -money.  They 
were  proliihited  from  meddling  witli  law,  it  bein^  matter  of  reproacli 
that  they  should  ahow  themaelves  skilled  in  the  decision  of  law-suits. 
— Juat.  Code^  Ij  3,  '^^-  '^'^^"^  church  lands  had  imtnunity  from  taxes 
in  tli6  early  centuries,  and  lay  proitrietors  often  turned  this  rule  to 
their  own  advantage  by  granting  estates  to  the  church,  which  they 
received  again  by  way  of  fief  or  lease  exempted fi<ivu\vAi\ife\i^as^<so»:*»^ 
— tlallam  MkL  Ag,  c.  7. 


many  cases. ^  In  course  of  time  tlie  clergy  were  less  and  less 
exempted  from  ordinary  taxation,  and  Hale,  C.  J.,  said,  that 
upon  debate  before  all  the  judges  the  clergy  were  held  liable 
to  all  public  charges  imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament^  The 
clergy,  under  the  description  of  parsons  and  vicars,  were 
expressly  made  liable  in  respect  of  their  tithe  and  parson- 
!^e  and  vicarage  and  glebe  to  the  poor-rate.^  It  is  true 
when  the  parson  lets  the  tithes  to  a  tithe  fanner,  the  latter, 
as  being  the  occupier,  then  becomes  exclusively  rateable  to 
that  extents*  And  by  express  statute  of  recent  date,  ah 
churches  and  chapels  are  exempt,  being  used  exclusively 
for  public  religious  worsl^ip,^  Hectors,  however,  are  also 
liable  for  rates  founded  on  the  poor-rate,  for  they  are 
included  in  the  word  inhabitant,^  and  in  the  word 
parishioner.^  But  the  clergy  are  expressly  exempt  from 
acting  as  overseers  of  the  poor®  and  as  jurors,* 

The  clergy  are  also  expressly  exempted  from  paying 
turnpike  tolls  in  certain  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  in 
going  to  or  returning  Irom  visiting  any  sick  pari shi oner,  or 
on  other  parochial  duty  within  their  parish,^"^  It  has  been 
decided  under  this  enactment,  that  the  clergyman  who,  as 
curate,  does  the  duty  of  the  incumbent,  is  also  exempt  ;^^ 
and  that  the  exemption  applies  though  the  clergyman's 
family  are  with  him  in  the  carriage.^^  But  a  clergyman 
not  licetised  by  the  bishop  as  a  curate,  though  doing  the 
doty,  has  no  exemption,^^ 

One  peculiarity  in  the  law  of  evidence  was  long  connected 
with  a  duty  or  function  of  the  clergy,  namely,  the  duty 
to  receive  confession.  As  there  is  nothing  expressly  en- 
joined in  the  canons,  articles,  or  statutes  relating  to  the 
Church  of  Eugland  which  makes  confession,  either  special 
or  general,  a  duty  or  practice,  either  on  the  part  of  a  lay 
member  to  make,  or  compulsory  on  the  priest  to  receive, 
it   follows  that  when   such  a   confession  is    made    to   a 

^  1  Inst  96  ;  2  Inst.  3,  But  it  seema  that  if  the  Bovereign  ap- 
pointed a  clerk  to  a  temporal  office,  this  made  the  latter  his  para- 
mount duly.— Ariic.  Clerif  9  j  2  Ed.  II.  fit.  1,  c,  8 ;  2  ImL  624. 

»  Webb  It  Bachelor,  Vent.  273 ;  3  Keb.  255,  476.  ^  43  Eliz. 

c.  2,  §  1.  *  li  V  Lambeth,  1  Str,  525,  ^  3  &  4  Will  lY.  c.  30, 
§  h        «  2  Inst,  704.         7  I  Hawk.  P.  C.  204.        »  1  Bott,  9. 

9  33  &  34  Vie.  c.  77,  ^^  9  Geo,  IV.  c,  126,  §  32.  ^i  Temple 
r  Dickenson,  I  E.  &  E.  U.  ^^  Layard  v  Uvey,  L.  K..  3  Q.  B. 

415.  13  BruufikiW  -t  \\  fl.laoiv,  \..  ^  /i>  '^  ^^.  ^V^. 
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priest,  it  being  in  no  sense  a  public  duty,  the  priest  is  not 
exempted  or  pnvileged  from  giving  such  coulession  in 
evidence,  should  the  intei-ests  of  justice  require  it.*  And 
the  same  rule  is  acted  on  hi  refereiioe  to  confessions 
made  to  Ptoman  Catholic  priests.  Whatever  may  have 
been  deemed  the  law  before  the  EeformatioD  can  be  of  no 
authority  now,  seeing  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  priests 
were  greatly  curtailed,  and  in  some  instances  abolished 
from  that  time,  expressl}^  or  impliedly. 

Offence  of  dishirbing  divine  serrke. — Kor  was  it  to 
he  wondered,  that  the  canons  should  specially  mark  out 
for  censure  those  who  behaved  rudely  and  were  disorderly  in 
church,  and  by  noise  hindered  the  minister  or  preacher.- 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  the  matter 
of  defamation  and  brawling  had  become  so  oppressive  and 
vexatious,  that  it  was  wholly  aholiahed  in  very  recent 
times ;  and  so  niuch  of  the  law  as  protected  the  clergy, 
whether  of  the  Church  of  England  or  as  Nonconformists, 
from  interruption  in  their  sacred  functions  was  treated  as  a 
general  common  law  offence,  and  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment in  a  snmmary  manner  by  justices  of  the  peace.* 
A  statute  of  Kichard  11.  prohibited  priests  being  arrested 
during  divine  service.*  In  1812  it  was  made  a  penal 
offence  for  any  congregation  of  persons  for  religious  worship 
(whether  dissenters  or  not)  to  have  the  door  of  the  church 
or  chapel  locked  duiing  divine  service.^  And  at  the  sanie 
time  it  wus  made  still  more  penal  to  disturb  the  congrega- 
tion or  the  person  officiating.*^  To  arrest,  or  molest,  or  dis- 
tract a  clerg}^man  or  other  minister  during  divine  service 
is  now  a  misdemeanour/  And  to  make  a  riotous,  violent, 
or  indecent  disturbance  in  any  place  of  religious  worship 
is  punishable  by  line  or  by  a  short  imprisonment.® 

Kesiijnalimi  of  office  of  priest — -Anotlier  smgular  doc- 
trine enihodied  in  the  canons  was,  that  whoever  once 
became  a  deacon  or  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
could  not  thereafter  divest  himself  of  that  character,  so 


I  R  .17  Gilliam,  1  Mood.  18G,  452.     See  also  6  Cox,  C.  C.  219; 
2  F.  &  F.  4  ='  Can.  ItiOS,  No.  IIL  a  18  &  19  Vic.  c.  41 ; 

23  &  24  Vic.  c.  82,  *  1  llk-h.  IL  c.  15.  *  52  Geo.  III.  i\  155, 
§  IL  ^  Ibid.  §  12.  7  24  &  25  Vk-.  c.  100,  §  36.  »  23  &  24 
Vic.  c.  32,  §  2. 


that  the  maxim  prevailed — once  a  priest  always  a  priest.^ 
Lord  Eldou  said  that  the  cauon  law  as  to  the  iudelihility 
of  holy  orders  had  been  part  of  the  common  law,  and  was 
BO  treated  by  H^de,  Holt,  and  Hardwicke,^  Hence  when 
a  priest  became  a  dissenter  and  preached  in  a  dissenting 
chapel,  it  was  found  that  he  could  be  punished  for  tlie 
breach  of  discipline.^  It  was  not  till  the  year  1870  that 
an  Act  of  Ptaiiament  passed  to  relax  this  rule  and  permit 
tliese  persons,  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to  follow 
any  occupation  they  pleased,  and  to  change  it  as  often  as 
they  thought  fit.'*  In  order,  however,  to  divest  himself,  he 
must  execute  a  formal  deed  of  relinquishment,  and  givB  H 
notice  to  the  bishop  and  archbishop  six  months  before  he  B 
can  be  free.^  If  the  clergyman  do  not  wish  wholly  to  relin- 
quish the  clerical  character  and  become  a  layman,  he  may 
merely  resign  his  incumbency  on  terms.  When  an  in- 
cumbent is  incapacitated  by  permanent  mental  or  bodily 
illness,  a  mode  now  provided  by  the  statute  for  his  resign- 
ing is  pointed  out,  and  a  pension,  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  the  value,  is  allowed  to  him,  which  is  made  a  charge  on 
the  benefice.  The  merits  of  the  case  are  investigated  by 
five  commissioners  appointed  by  the  bishop  after  notice  to 
all  interested  parties.^  It  is  true  that  after  resignation  the 
clerk  may,  nevertheless,  be  prosecuted  for  any  offence 
whicli  would  have  involved  suspension  or  forfeiture^ 
The  pr.tron  may,  after  such  resignation,  present  a  successor 
as  if  the  resigning  incumbent  had  died.*  And  the  benefice 
is  never  to  be  charged  with  more  than  one  pension  at  a 
time,  and  the  pension  is  not  assignable.^ 


^  Can.  1G03,  §  76.    Luther  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  indelibiUtyJ 
of  holy  oitierB  was  ul together  indefenaibie.     He  said  the  priest  waaj 
an  office-holder  and  nothing  more. — 1    Geffcken's  Ch.  <^  iStat£j  29d,f 
The  Bishop  of   Rochester  in  1756  witjhod  to  resign,  but  was  told 
lie  could  not  do  eo,  as   the  peerage  was  inafienabk. — 3   Widpoh 
Lett  307. 

^  35  Pari  Hist.  1546.  ^  Barnes  v  Shore,  8  Q.  B,  640. 

4  33  &  .M  Vic.  c.  91,       s  Ibid.       «  34  &  36  Vic,  c.  44.       7  ibid. 
§  13.        a  ibid.  §  12.        »  Ibid.  §§  9,  10. 


CHAPTER  Vm, 


OFFEIICES   AKD   FTmiSHMENTS   OF  THE   CLEEGT. 


Jurisdietiou  of  Ecekmastieal  Courts  geiieredb/, — The 
remedies  against  clergymen  are  divided  into  those  of  a  civil 
and  of  a  criminal  liatnre ;  t>\it  there  has  been  a  difficulty 
in  a  few  instances  m  determiDing  to  which  class  a  particidar 
proceeding  belongs.  Thus  it  has  been  decided  that  civil 
suits  include  a  proeeetling  to  recover  penalties  for  non- 
residence  :^  for  preaching  without  a  licence  j^  for  com- 
pelling removal  of  unlawful  ornaments  :*  to  pay  over  to  the 
churchwardens  the  offertory  moneys*  One  characteristic 
of  a  civil  suit  is,  that  none  but  a  parishioner  is  allowed  to 
be  the  plaintiff,  for  some  interest  in  the  subject-matter  is 
es.se  ntial.^ 

When  t*he  Ecclesiastical  Courts  first  took  shape,  all 
courts,  ancient  and  mediaeval,  had  been  acting  on  the 
notion,  that  law  and  courts  must  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  all  the  virtues ;  and  it  was  easy  to  excuse  the 
ecclesiastics  from  gliding  by  an  easy  transition  into  the 
kindred  notion,  that  Ecclesiastical  Law  and  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  must  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
Christian  virtues,  of  which  they  were  the  chief  expounders. 
Hence  they  set  vigorously  to  work  at  this  as  a  labour  of 
love,  and  it  was  natural  that  in  course  of  time  they  would 
begin  to  see,  that  everything  of  human  concernment  resolved 
itself  more  or  less  into  an  atiair  of  Christian  conduct.  Hence 
the  Church  interfered,  and  exercised  its  jurisdiction  in  a 
great  variety  of  matters  of  worldly  business  for  the  health 

'  Bhick  ff  Riickham^  5  Moore,  P.  CI  305.      «  D.  Portland  v  Bingham, 
'       1  Hagg.  Cous.  167.  3  Lee  ,j  pagg,    L.  E.  6  Priv,  C\  38. 

*  Liddell  t)  Rumsford,  38  L.  J.  EccL  15*  *  Tamer  v  Meyers^ 

X  llagg.  Qons.  415. 
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of  the  soul,  as  it  livas  then  calleA^  It  was  natural  that  early 
in  the  Christian  em  a  notion  should  sprint?  up,  which  is  to 
this  day  not  wholly  extinct,  that  all  difftirences  between  ^ 
man  and  man  should  he  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  u  H 
Christian  man,  particularly  one  of  the  clergy :  and  they 
were  soon  re-sorted  to  as  referees.     A  law  of  Arcadius  and 
Ilonorius  declared  it  to  be  a  good  thing  to  refer  civil  suits 
to  the  arbitration  of  bishopa  ;  and  ten  years  later  the  civil 
courts  were  directed  to  execute  these  friendly  sentences.^    fl 
In  England,  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  the  bishopi  were^^ 
ordered  by  tlie  Synod  of  Greatley  to  sit  with  the  judges  in 
secular  courts   to   prevent   the  germs  of  iniq[uities  from 

^  **The  juriBdictioTij  pro  Milute  ajiinKEf  liad  been  the  cause  of  very  I 
grout  expense  and  very  little  benefit.'" — L.  Coitenhavij  L.  C,  31  PurL  ] 
hek  (3)  Ht^.     Lord  Habdwicke^  L.  C,  said  ;  ''The  common  argn- 
nient  that  the  spiritual  courts   proceed  only  j>ro  salufe  ammcs  of  the| 
idfeuder^  but  the  temporal    courts  pimisli  him  either  in  body  ur  ' 
purBe^  is  a  distinction  without  a  real  difference,  fox  all  punish luent 
IS  intended  for   the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  an   exrimple  to 
others.     And  this  m  the  end  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  censure  and 
the  temporal  penalty,  when  they  are  both  inflicted  immediately  and 
directly  for  tlie  same  thing. *^^-Middleton  v  Uroft^  2  AtL  673. 

-  Cunst.  7,  8  ;  Cod.  I.  4,  Stv  Augustin,  who  used  to  preach  that  all 
litigiitiijn  was  a  sin  except  conducted  before  ecclesiastics,  had  crowds 
of  (suitors  at  his  door,— Jwij.  Serm.  851,  St.  l^atrick  indeed  expelled 
from  the  church  all  w^io  would  or  eould  not  see  this  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  conduct— ifft  Pafr,  iSi/nod.  L,  a.d.  456,  Can.  21-  The  clergy  J 
by  degrees  found,  that  this  pi-actice  somehow  led  to  gifts  and  un- 
expected benefits  conung  into  their  poBsession,  and  rather  interfered^ 
Avith  their  proper  businesa — ISocr,  Hist.  MaL  h.  vii.  c.  36.  Tiie 
Eiuperors  thought  it  better  to  restrict  the  subject-matter  of  eccle* 
siastical  jurisdiction  to  religiou«  thiugg  ;  emd  tbey  were  not  to  bej 
drawn  into  the  civil  courts  if  possible. — Cod.  Theod.  b.  xvi.  tit.  11,  12,\ 
Jt  was  indeed  conceded  that  in  civil  contioversies  with  laymeq 
tlie  latter  were  entitled  to  resort  to  the  civil  courts, —  ValcnLl^ow  xiij 
As  regards  the  lesser  crimes,  they  were  taught  that  their  own  eourl«  ' 
had  ample  power, — Binff,  Chr.  AntAh  v,  c.  2.  Yet  the  bishops  kept  up 
a  practice  of  redressing  wrongs  on  appeal  from  the  civil  tribunals 
■ — Nov,  86,  c.  1,  2,  4.  Under  the  supposed  inspiration  of  the  false 
decretalsj  the  clergy  revived  their  claims^  and  encouraged  wealthy 
suitors  always  to  look  to  Rome  as  an  ultimate  appeal  and  the  original 
fountain  head  of  all  human  justice.  And  even  kings  were  thought 
liable  to  be  deposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  supreme  law\ — Cap\L  Cnr^^M 
Maff.  tit.  30j  c.  5;  SpecuL  tSu ec.  IniroiL  §^  22-3'^.  In  the  earliei^| 
c«iOturies  the  notions  of  jurisdiction  were  vague,  and  both  sides  were 
irresolute.  In  France  in  the  sixth  century,  Clotaire  authorised  biBliupit 
to  reprove  civil  judges  €or  uniuat  sentences. — Comt,  Clot.  A.D.  560 
§  6,     A  little  later  tUv&  wviti  iVovi^VtX-^'^t  ^wvi^4\i't>i^^^\!cvt  Utie    -^ 
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budding.^  And  Coke  says,  "  the  ancient  law  of  England 
was,  that  the  bishop  with  the  sherifiF  did  go  in  circuit  twice 
every  year,  by  every  hundred  within  the  county,  which 
also  appeareth  by  Magna  Charta."-  But  William  the 
Conqueror's  charter  forbade  any  spiritual  cause  to  be 
tried  in  the  secular  court,  and  commanded  the  suitors  to 
appear  before  the  bishop  only,  who  was  directed  to  conforni 
to  tlie  canon  law.  And  though  Henry  I.  restored  the 
older  law,  the  ecclesiastics  in  Stephen's  reign  again  pro- 
cured the  bishops'  jurisdiction  to  be  kept  distinct.^  Henry 
II.  saw  the  growing  mischief  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
arrogating  universal  jurisdiction,  and  tried  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon  to  check  it  by  giving  to  his  common 
law  judges  the  cognisance  of  contracts,  advowsons,  and* 
offences  committed  by  clerks.  The  Pope,  it  is  true»  pro- 
fessed to  annul  most  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
but  the  clergy  began  to  be  displaced  in  the  courts  by 
common  law  lawyers,  and  writs  of  prohibition  to  the 
.^pintual  courts  soon  became  common.* 

The  lowest  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  the 
ai*chdeacon*s,  and  from  thence  an  appeal  lay  to  the  consis- 
tory court  of  each  diocesan  bishop,  and  from  thence  to  the 
urchbisbop,  or  Court  of  Arches,  The  Statutes  of  Henry 
VIII,  up  to  very  recent  times  regulated  the  course  of  these 
appeals.  In  1534  the  statute  of  that  king  recited,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Crown,  spiritual  and  temporal,  had  always 
sufficed  as  settled  by  previous  Acts  and  ordinances,  without 
the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior  person,  and  that  all  the 
king's  subjects  shall  use  their  appeals,  first  from  the  archdea- 
con or  his  official,  if  the  matter  be  there  begun,  to  the  bishop 
diocesan  of  the  said  see.  And  if  the  cause  be  commenced 
before  the  bishop  diocesan,  or  his  commissary,  then  from 
them  to  the  arcbbisbop  and  there  to  be  definitively  settled 
and  ordered.  Suits  commenced  before  the  archbishop  were  to 
be  without  any  other  appeal.  And  in  all  matters  touching  the 
king,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  then  the  appeal  shall  be  from 
any  of  the  above  courts  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation 

duty,— (?r(?^.  Tttron.  Hut  b.  viii.  c.  39.  Tlie  Welsh  code  poaitively 
forbade  ecclesiaetica  from  acting  as  jndges. —DimeL  Code  b.  ii.  c.  H, 
§§  128,  132. 

1  Aj).  928,  1  Puaej  Suprem.  107.     *  2  Inst  70.     '  3  B!,  Cora.  64, 

*  1  HiiUam,  Mid,  Ag,  224. 
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assembled  by  the  king's  virnt}  And  the  statute  of  the  next 
year  confirming  the  above  enactment,  further  provided, 
that  any  person  might  appeal  from  the  Archbishop's  Court 
to  the  king  in  his  Court  of  Chancery,  and  upon  such  appeal 
tlie  king  should  issue  a  commission  to  persons  named  who 
should  deSnitively  determine  such  appeals,  and  no  further 
appeal  was  to  he  had.^  These  commissioners  afterwards 
appointed  by  the  Crown  from  time  to  time  were  called  the 
Court  of  Delegates,  a  court  little  resorted  to  when  the 
High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber  were  at  work  ;  and  it 
Ihaa  been  said  that  if  the  delegates  for  some  reason,  made 
a  mistake,  the  Oown  might  have  again  issued  a  commission 
of  review.'^  But  no  better  reason  seemed  to  be  given  for 
this  than  that  the  Pope  used  to  do  something  similar  in 
the  maoagement  of  his  own  affairs.  That  power  is,  bow- 
ever,  now  of  no  importance,  for  in  1832  the  whole  juris- ■ 
diction  formerly  exercised  by  way  of  appeal  from  all  eccle-  ™ 
siastical  courts  was  transferred  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  certain  high  judges  and 
others  (including  archbishops  and  bishops)  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Crown.* 

Ecdesiastwal  conrU  watcfmd  by  temporal  courts. — J 
According  to  Coke,  Boniface's  Canons,  and  Constitutions/ 
made  before  1258,  had  eucToached  greatly  on  the  jurisdic- ] 
tion  of  the  civil  court.s,  and  thus  prohibitions  required  to  ^ 
be  issued,  and  controversies  arose  bet%veen  the  judges  of 
the  realm  and  the  bishops ;  and  the  judges  kept  with  great 
difficulty  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  from  encroaching. 
And  then  the  clergy  exhibited  articles  to  Henry  111, 
complaining  of  these  prohibitions.^  As  Coke  said,  the 
judge  at  that  time  openly  said,  that  "The  temporal 
courts  must  always  have  an  eye,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  usurp  not  upon  the  temporah"''     The  clergy •■ 


1  24  Hen.  VIIJ.  €,12.        2  25  Hen.  VIIL  c.  19.        ^  4  Ves.  180. 

*  2  &  B  WilL  IV.  c.  92 ;  3  &  4  Vic.  86,  §  4.  «  Artie.  01, 

Ed.  IL ;  2  Tnst.  699. 

^  2  Inst.  615.  So  late  as  18S9  a  bighop  told  the  House  of  Lordf^, 
that  bishops  hnd  been  invested  with  the  authority  of  judges  by  a 
higher  tribunal  tLan  any  Hoqb©  of  Parliament — they  had  received 
their  authority  from  the  great  Head  of  the  Church— it  was  coeval 
with  the  establml  nient  of  Christianity  on  the  earth.^JSp.  Exeter^  49 
Far!.  Deh  {Z)Ti^. 
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have  always  felt  this  grievance  of  prohibitions,  which  in 
other  words  meant,  that  the  civil  court  was  to  decide 
whether  the  Ecclesiastical  courts  had  exceeded  tlieir  juris- 
diction. In  1G03  they  preferred  articles  to  the  Privy 
Council  against  the  judges,  when  the  whole  of  the  judges 
were  questioned  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  juris- 
diction ;  and  it  was  then  fully  discussed.^  The  clergy 
alleged,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  three 
years  of  James  I.  there  had  been  570  prohibitions ;  and 
they  were  sure  that  nine  in  ten,  nay,  nineteen  in  twenty, 
if  not  thirty-nine  in  forty  of  these  were  wrong.  But  the 
judges  replied,  that  this  was  mere  vague  generality  and 
clamour  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  they  must 
specify  particular  instances.  The  clergy  then  particularly 
complained,  that  in  one  suit  for  tithes  against  a  parishioner 
the  temporal  court  had  granted  a  prohibition  on  the  mere 
suggestion,  that  the  parishioner  had  given  the  minister  a 
cup  of  buttered  beer  to  cure  hira  of  a  grievous  cold,  where- 
by all  his  tithes  were  discharged.^  To  which  the  judges 
retorted,  that  the  minister  should  not  have  made  so  ridicu- 
lous a  contract  And  m  another  case  complained  of,  the 
judges  replied,  that  if  the  spiritual  court  punished  a 
woman  for  adultery,  whereas  all  they  could  prove  against 
her  was  night  walking,  they  could  not  avoid  granting  pro- 
hibition in  such  circinnstances.  And  like  views  have 
always  prevailed  more  or  less  in  the  temporal  courts  hb  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

Excesses  of  the  eceleslasiical  Jurisdldmn.-~One 
court  distinguished  itself  in  its  time  as  ambitious  to  re- 
form all  errors  whatever  in  the  Church,  The  High  Com- 
mission Court  originated  with  Queen  Mary,  who  was 
zealous  to  inquire  after  heretics,  and  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Parliament  enlarged  the  scheme  and  superadded  to  heresy 
the  duty  of  inquiry  into  seditious  and  false  news.^  In  the 
time  of  Charles  1  the  conrt  professed  to  have  power 
to  examine  its  prisoners  on  oath.'*  Coke  thought  it 
never  had  the  right  either  to  fine  or  imprison,^  though 
in  its  time  it  did  both,  and  it  was  utterly  abolished  ni 
1640.^     The    modern  jurisdiction    of  the    ecclesiastical 

I  2  Inst.  601.        '2  Inst.  601 ;  Artie,  cleri,  2  St.  Tr,  142. 
>  1  Eliz.  c.  1 ;  1  Htillam  Ct  nst  H.  c.  4,        <  2  Halkra  ComL 
H.c.  8,        *4Ia8L324.        ^^IGCh.  Lc.ll. 
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courts  over  the  laity  may  now  be  said  to  be  wholly 
abolished,  except  so  far  as  regards  churchwardens  and 
officers  of  the  cliurcb,  and  the  interference  of  parties  with 
the  fabric  of  the  chnrch  or  the  churcliyard.  Even  the 
canons  profess  to  deal  with  no  subject  of  the  realm  who  i^ 
not  a  member  of  the  Church.^  Many  things  however  were 
treated  by  the  canons  as  offences  which  are  no  longer  so.^ 
Even  the  civil  courts,  including  coiirts-leet,  according  to 
Coke,  had  once  pow^ir  to  pnnidh  adultery  and  foniieation  by  M 
way  of  fine.^  But  so  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  ■ 
civil  courts  were  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  tlie  Bishop 
of  l^orwich  and  his  clergy  (which  Coke  thought  apphed 
equally  to  all  other  bishops  and  clergy),  for  dealing  witli 
these  offences.'*  And  acting  on  this  notion,  the  ecclesias-  ■ 
tical  Courts  were  apparently  allowed  to  treat  solicitation  fl 
of  a  woman's  chastity  as  nn  offence.^  And  cases  of  incest 
were  also  deemed  within  their  jtirisdiction,  where  nn 
property  was  concerned  in  the  question.^  So  late  as  1757 
a  methodist  preacher  wns  condeuined  by  those  courts  to| 
public  penance  for  incontinence.''  And  tliongh  a  statute 
was  passed  thirty  years  afterwards  to  prohibit  ecclesias- 
tical courts  from  punishing  for  incontinence  after  the 
papse  of  eight  months,*  yet  the  House  of  Lords  has  held 
that  that  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  clergy  but  only  to 
the  laity,  and  hence  incontinence  is  still  a  well-known 
eause  of  suit  under  the  Chiirch  IHscipline  Act.^  Nor  can 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  now   punish  any  lay  person   fori 


\ 


1  Can.  Preamble  ;  Croft  t?  Mid dleton,  2  Atk.  650  ;  2  Sir.  1056 

*  It  waa  long  doubted,  whether  in  cnse  of  perjury  being  committed 
in  an  ecclesiastical  Huit,  the  remedy  is  stHI,  aa  it  once  was,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  inaamuch  ae  the  etatute  of  cirnijnsj}f'rte  agaiix 
expreaely  gave  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts  power  to  punisb  for  breaking 
an  oath  when  money  is  not  demanded,  ao  far  as  can  be  done  for  the 
punishrnpnt  of  sinA 13  Ed.  I.  st.  4  ;  5  EWz.  c.  9,  §  5 ;  5  EUz,  c.  23 ; 
Bp.  St.  David's  Case,  L.  Rayrn.  451 ;  R.  %\  Lewis,  Str.  70.  But  tlje 
modem  statntess  punishing  for  perjury  clearly  apply  to  all  courts, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  temporal ;  find  therefore  the  ancient  juris-  ^ 
diction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  even  over  the  clergy  for  perjury  H 
most  be  taken  to  be  impliedly  repealed,--R.  t\  Green,  5  Mod»  S48; 
W  Vin.  Str.  313  ;  2  Rol  Ab.  257. 

3  2  Inat.  4W.         ^  13  Ed.  L  St.  4 ;  2  Iu«t.  4fi8.         *  Gallisond  t 
I  Kegfiud,  h.  Ravrn,  809.         ^  Harris  v  Hicks,  2  Sa!k.  548. 

^  Wheittley  i  Fowler,  2  Lee,  37G.      ^  27  Geo.  UI.  c.44.      ^  Free 
r  Burgoyue,  2  Blrgli,  ^ .  ?^.  ^^^. 
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brawling  and  disorderly  conduct  in  church,  there  heing  a 
sufficient  remedy  by  application  to  justices  of  the  peace,^ 
Nevertheless  the  clergy  may  still  be  punishable  for  that 
offence  as  an  ecclesiastical  offenca  ^  And  the  jurisdiction 
for  defamation  was  also  wholly  taken  away  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  as  the  civil  courts  deal  now  exclu- 
'sively  with  slander  when  it  is  actionable.^  And  finally  the 
Church  Discipline  Act  in  1840  provided  a  new  mode  of 
procedure,  and  enacted,  that  no  criminal  proceeding 
against  the  clergy  for  any  offence  against  the  laws  eccle- 
siastical should  be  instituted  in  any  ecclesiastical  court 
oiherwise  than  as  therein  provided.* 

Remedy  mider  Cknrek  BueiplhieAet  against  derffy. 
— The  incidents  of  the  procedure  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
belong  to  that  division  of  the  law  entitled  Judicature.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  aU  criminal  suits  against  clergymen 
are  now  instituted  and  carried  on  under  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  the  Church  Discipline  Act.^  One  feature  of  this 
Act  is,  that  all  criminal  proceedings  must  be  begun  either 
by  a  preliminary  inquiry  under  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  so  as  to  see  whether  there  is  a  prwid  facie 
case  fit  to  be  tried  out  in  the  regular  way,  or  the  bishop 
may  at  once  refer  the  trial  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
Province — ^that  is  to  say,  to  the  Court  of  Arches.  And  aR 
such  suits  must  be  commenced  within  two  years  from  the 
time  when  the  offence  was  committed.^  This  Act  is  thus 
at  once  a  law  of  criminal  procedure  as  to  the  offences  to 
which  it  relates,  and  a  statute  of  limitations  as  to  penal 
prosecutions/  And  the  bishop  has  an  absolute  veto  on  the 
commencement  of  any  proceeding  under  this  Act.^  And 
though  he  may  send  the  case  to  be  tried  by  the  Arches 
Court,  still  the  latter  court  is  not  bound  to  assume 
jurisdiction.® 

1  23  &  24  Vic.  e.  32.    *  Ibid.  §  1.     3  18  &  19  Vic.  c.  41,  ante,  p.  208. 

*  3  A  4  Vic»  c.  86,  §  23.  In  1839  tliere  were  360  ecclesiastical  courts 
exerclEJiDg  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  each  having  its  own  notions  of 
law,  Tlie  House  of  Commons  resolved,  that  they  ought  to  ho  put  an 
end  to  without  delay ;  and  hence  the  Act  of  3  &  4  Vic,  c.  86. 


^  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  86.        »  3  & 
DeniHon,  11  Moore,   P.  C.  324. 
23  March,  1880, 

9  Sheppard  t\  Bennett,  L,  K.,  2  Eccl.  335. 


Vic.  c.  %^,  §  20.         ^  Ditcher  tf 
*  Julius  u  Bp,  Oxford,  H.  L., 


At  oncj  tTO\ft  \t  ^^'^ 


settled  Lhut  for  the  conviction  of  a  bislio^  sextiUV'^-V'^'^  nv>X\ss6»j6Ss^ 


When  a  clergymaD  has  committed  an  offence  for  which^i 
he  may  be  tried  in  a  temporal  court,  the  ecclesiastica^H 
court  may  neyertheleas  take  cognizance  of  the  offence  fo^^ 
its  own  purposes  of  discipline.     It  cannot  indeed  profess 
to  punish  him  for  the  crime  committed,  but  it  may  suspendj^J 
or  deprive   him   on  the  ground   of  the   acts  committedJ^B 
whether  these  are  proved  by  conviction  in  the  temporal^^ 
court,  or  though  the  clergyman  has  not  been  yet  punished 
by  such  court/    And  though  for  incontinence  no  suit  can 
be  brought  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  mere  discipline 
after  eight  months,^  yet  that  court  may  nevertheless  in- 
quire into  the  same  facts  after  that  date  for  the  purpose  of 
deprivation.^ 

In  some  of  the  offences  of  clergymen,  such  as  using  for- 
bidden ceremonies  and  ornaments — offending  against  the 
Prayer  Book  as  regards  services,  rit^s,  and  ceremonies,  a 
sliorter  and  more  prompt  remedy  is  given  by  the  Public 
Worship  Act  of  1874,  which  treats  such  offences  as  of  a 
civil  nature.*     And  the  proceeding  must  be  instituted  by 
the  bishop  either  at  the  instance  of  the  archdeacon  ora^i 
churchwarden,  or  any  three  male  parishioners,  members  ofi^| 
the  church  and  resident  at  least  a  year ;  or  in  case  of  cathe-^^ 
dral  or  collegiate  churches,  any  three  inliabitants  of  the 
diocese.**    The  bishop   may  however  refuse  to  prosecute 
under  this   Act,  provided   he  state  the  reasons  for  his 
opinion  to  be  furnished  to  the  relator. 

Clerical  offenee  of  sckimi  ami  heresi/.— The  offence 
of  schism,  and  of  affirming  and  maintaining,  that  other 
assembUes  than  the  Church  of  England  are  true  and 
lawful  churches,  is  set  forth  in  the  canons,  but  recusants 
and  nonconformists  are  no  longer  subject  to  be  ex  com-  ^ 
municated  on  that  account.  And  schism  is  now  scarcely  ^ 
recognisable  as  an  offence  even  of  the  clergy.  The  form 
it  may  assume  is  better  known  as  heresy.^ 

wero  required^  and  these  must  be  heads  of  families  and  professing  j 
Christians  ;  while  forty-f oiir  would  stifBee  for  a  priest,  tmrty -seven'] 
for  a  deacon,  and  seven  for  a  sub-deacon. — OapiL  Car,  Mag.  vi,  A.D^ 
806,  g  2,  And  a  variation  of  this  law  ]iad  been  accepted  in  Englantf 
a  century  earlier,— TAorpc,  Atic,  Lawa^  ii.  73. 

1  Free  V  Burgoyne,  2  Bligh,  N.  S.  65  ;  1  Dow  &  Ch  115.  «  27 
Geo.  III.  c.  44j  §  2.  ^  Burder  y  Hodgson,  3  Curt.  822.  '^  37  &38 
Vir.c,85.        5  Ibid.  5|  ft. 

^  In  1542  a  statute  otHfeur^  N\0.*^^^T?ft^^i.«£ti^«i^^^%tiferou 


It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  all  the  ancient  nations 
except  the  Persians  and  Jews  were  to  a  certain  degree 
tolerant.^  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
ancient  and  modern  nations  in  this  respect,  or  to  show  that 
the  law  in  any  one  epoch  was  less  vindictiye  than  in  another 
against  oflenders  of  this  claas.^ 

Meremj. — According  to  Hale  the  common  Law  recognised 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  as  the  judge  of  heresy;  and  that 
judge  was  the  bishop,  or^  in  grave  cases,  a  provincial  synod. 
If  the  bishop  declared  a  layman  a  heretic,  and  sentenced 
liim  to  death,  the  secular  power  then  obtained  the  writ  cU 
heretico  co^tnbureiido  and  burnt  him ;  if  the  heretic  was  a 
clergyman,  he  was  degraded  by  the  bishop  himself.  Some 
have  doul^ted  w^hether  a  bishop  alone  could  sentence  to 
death  ;  but  cert^dn  provincial  constitutions^  and  also  the  re- 
cital of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  c.  15,  recognise  this  as 
within  the  bishop's  authority?  Yet  the  Crown  had  a  dis- 
cretion to  issue  this  writ  de  Jieretico  comhv/rendo.  And 
l>etore  the  reign  of  Kichard  IL  heretics  were  seldom  burnt. 
Tlie  statute  of  Henry  IV.  made  burning  follow  as  of  course 
the  sentence  of  the  bishop,  or  even  of  his  commissary,  and 
also  gave  the  bishop  power  to  arrest  and  imprison  those 
suspected  of  the  ofitence.*  And  the  bishop  had  this  %vild  and 
unbounded  jurisdiction  till  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  re- 
pealed that  Act  and  transferred  the  power  of  buraing  to  the 
sheriffs  in  their  toums,^  Yet  while  the  jurisdiction  wag 
vested  in  the  bishop,  the  temporal  comt  could  interfere  and 
rescue  the  heretic  before  judgment.  This  they  did  in  one 
case,  where  all  that  the  heretic  said  was,  that  "  though  ex- 
communicated by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  he  was  not 
excommunicated  before  God^  and  he  had,  notwithstanding, 
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and  noisome  all  books,  sermonf?,  and  ballads^  whereby  diversity  of 
opinion  nnd  BcliisniB  arose.  Printers,  bookbinderSj  and  booksellers, 
particularly  of  books  in  favour  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  such  crafty 
translations  of  the  Bible  as  TindaFs,  were  hable  to  three  months' 
impriaonment,  nnd  on  a  second  oifence  to  pnrpetnal  inipriBonment. 
Ballads  and  songs  for  rebuking-  of  men  and  setting  forth  of  virtue 
were  expressly  excepted  ;  and  ladies,  if  noble  and  gentle,  might  reud 
to  thenipelves  alone  and  not  to  others  any  texts  of  the  Bible  or  New 
Testfuuent.— 34  k  55  Henry  VIIL  c.  1. 

1  Newman's  Leet.   Hist.  37.  *  See  further  as  to  this,  jwjir^, 

Chap.  IX.  ^  1  Oale's  Plean  of  Cr.  R91  ;  12  Co,  92.  *  2  Hea  IV, 
tj.  15,         *  26  Hen.  VIIL  c.  14  ;  icpesikd  \s^  \  ^^,N\.  ^.  Vt- 


as  great  plenty  of  wbeat  as  liis  neighbours/'^  And  in  an- 
other case,  where  all  that  the  heretic  said  was,  "that  he 
was  not  hound  to  pay  tithes  to  the  curate  of  the  parish 
where  he  dwelt/'  ^  the  courts  of  law  interfered  on  the 
ground,  that  the  ecclesiastical  court's  jurisdiction  was 
at  an  end,  when  it  pronounced  sentence  and  delivered  up 
the  heretic  to  the  secular  powers,  and  those  courts  insisted 
on  the  specific  matter  of  heresy  being  set  forth,  and  of  re- 
viewing it  so  as  to  see  that  it  was  a  legal  groiuid  of  judg- 
ment ;  "  for  it  concerned  Hfe  and  liberty/'  ^  As  Hale  said, 
the  temporal  courts  were  not  mere  lacqueys  to  endome 
whatever  the  ecclesiastical  courts  certified  to  them.* 

Until  the  time  of  Henry  A^IIL  there  was  nothing 
clearly  laid  down  as  to  what  was  or  was  not  heresy  j 
and  even  then  no  further  certainty  was  attainable,  except 
that  it  was  declared,  that  some  specific  statements  were 
not,  and  others  were,  heresy.  It  was  to  be  no  longer 
heresy  to  speak  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope,^ 
It  was  next  declared  to  be  heresy  to  say,  that,  in  the 
communion,  after  consecration,  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
mained bread  and  wine  still  And  it  was  made  not  only 
heresy,  but  felony,  to  say  that  priests  might  marry,  and 
that  auricular  confession  was  not  necessary.^  After  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  Protestants  and  Koman  Cathohcs 
had  opportunities  of  burning  each  other  as  heretics,  till 
Elizabeth  repealed  the  preceding  statutes,  and  thereby 
restored  the  common  law,^  And  the  High  Court  of  Com- 
mission being  erected  obtained  jurisdiction  to  sentence 
heretics ;  but  nevertheless  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop 
and  of  the  provincial  council  was  not  thereby  taken  away. 
And  under  this  statute  the  writ  de  hcretico  conibitremlo  was 
not  issued  as  of  course,  but  w^as  in  the  discretion  of  the 
king  and  council.  And  forfeiture  of  goods  and  lands  no 
longer  was  to  follow  on  conviction.  And  though  since  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  no  further  definition  of  heresy  has  been 
given  by  any  statute,  yet  the  writ  d&  keretim  comhurendo, 
and  all  capital  punishments  in  pursuance  of  ecclesiastical 

^  Keyser^s  case  ;  5  Ed.  IV.  Eol.  143 ;  3  Inst  42  ;  Att^Gen.  n 
PearsoD,  3  Meriv,  38B.  '^  Wamer^s  case ;  1  Rol.  Rep.  110  ;  3  Inst. 
42.  3  2  Tri«t.  615,  623.  *  1  Hale,  Pleaa  Cr.  408. 

^  25  Hen.  VilL  c.  \^.  ^  31  Uen^  vill,  c.  14. 

i^  I  Elh.  c.  1. 
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censures,  are  utterly  abolislie^i'  And  no  njeans  exist  for 
ecclesiastical  courts  dealing  with  heresy  except  by  excom- 
munication ;  though  clergymen  guilty  of  heresy  may  still 
be  deprived  and  degraded.  But  whenever  sucli  a  charge  is 
made,  there  must  be  great  precision  and  distinctness  in 
the  accusation.  The  articles  of  charge  must  definitely 
state  the  opinions  maintained  and  doctrines  contravened, 
and  the  particular  articles  of  religion  or  portions  of  tlie 
formularies  containing  those  doctrines.  And  while  the 
accuser  is  confined  to  the  passages  he  sets  forth  as  matter 
of  accusation,  the  defendant  may  explain,  from  the  rest  of 
his  work,  the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  passage  on  which 
the  charge  is  founded.^ 

The  pimishment  of  heretics, — The  punishment  of 
heretics  seems  to  have  been  always  severe.  The  early 
Church  made  it  a  rule  not  to  eat  or  converse  with 
heretics.^  And  Theodosius  punished  some  of  them  capi- 
tally.'* One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  burning  for  heresy 
is  said  to  have  occurred  under  Robert  of  France  in  the 
eleventh  century.^  In  this  country  it  is  said^  that  the  first 
martjTS  for  heresy  were  thirty  men  and  women  who  set 
up  strange  opinions  in  Oxford,  and  a  council  of  the  clergy 
there,  in  1159,  condemned  them  to  be  burnt  in  the  fore- 
head with  a  red-hot  iron,  whipped  hah'  naked  through  the 
streets,  and  left  to  die  of  hunger  and  cold.*^  The  reason 
given  by  Coke  for  burning  being  the  appropriate  punish- 
ment was,  that  it  was  an  offence  against  the  Eternal 
Majesty  and  a  leprosy  of  the  soul,  requiring  the  offender 
to  be  cut  off  lest  he  poison  others.  Yet  it  was  alwaj^a 
competent  to  escape  punishment  by  abjuring  the  heretical 
opinion^     In  the  short  reign  of  Mary  it  is  said  about  288 


1  29  Ch.  ir.  c.  9.  2  VVilliama  t?  Bp,  Salisbury,  2  Moore,  P.  C. 

N,  B.  375 ;  Slieppard  v  Bennett,  L.  B,,  4  Vrlw  C.  362-  ^  Bing. 

Clir.  Ant  b,  xvi.  c.  6.  ^  Cod.  Theod.  b.  xvi.  tit.  6.  *  1  Preacott's 
Font.  261  ;  SiKmondi,  K  Jv.  c.  4. 

^  5  Hcnry^s  Hist.  Gt.  Brit.  338.  It  is  said  the  first  raartyrdom  in 
Scotland  foi  religious  opinions  was  that  of  Rereby  at  Perth  in  1408. — 
2  Forflnn*3  i^cotickr,  441.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  decreed  death 
and  forfeiture  of  goods  as  the  punishment  of  converts  from  the 
ancient  faith.  And  in  1668  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition  condemned  itH 
the  inhabittmt^  of  the  Netherlands  to  death  aa  heretics. — 2  MoUet/*s 
Dutch  Hep.  168. 

7  3  ImL  43 ;  FuJler'a  case,  12  Eep.  U, 
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were  burnt  for  this  crime.^  In  the  time  of  James  L  a 
Socinian  suffered  martyrdom  at  Smithfield,  and  that  king 
resolved  to  make  no  more  martyrs.^  Even  before  the  writ 
de  heretico  comburendo  was  abolished,  the  courts  of  law 
often  dealt  with  heresy  under  the  form  of  seditious  or 
blasphemous  libeL  In  1665  Keach  was  convicted  of  a 
libel  for  publishing  a  book  which  advocated,  that  infants 
should  not  be  baptized,  and  that  Christ  would  reign  on 
earth  personally  in  the  latter  day.  Hyde,  C.J.,  said  these 
points  had  all  been  settled  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  and  the  sentence  was  imprisonment  for  a  fort- 
night, to  stand  in  the  piUory  with  a  paper  on  his  head  at 
certain  times  and  places,  to  pay  a  fine  of  20/.,  and  to  see 
the  book  burned  by  the  common  hangman.* 

Offence  of  contravening  the  Thirty-^iine  Articles  and 
depraving  the  Common  Prayer, — One  specific  ecclesi- 
astical offence  created  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth  is  that  of 
any  ecclesiastical  person,  or  one  holding  an  ecclesiastical 
living,  advisedly  maintaining  or  aflRmiing  any  doctrine 
repugnant  to  any  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.*  The 
word  "  advisedly "  means  that  the  words  are  the  delibe- 
rate act  of  the  accused,  and  not  a  casual  expression 
dropped  inadvertently.  The  ecclesiastical  court  must 
construe  the  articles  and  ascertain  the  doctrines  therein 
contained,  and  how  far  these  have  been  contravened,  in 
the  same  way  as  it  construes  statutes  and  written  docu- 
ments.^ The  punishment  is  deprivation,  and  no  other 
punishment  can  be  imposed  of  a  less  serious  description.® 
And  though  the  defendant  might  revoke  his  errors  before 
sentence,  yet  he  must  do  so  entirely,  and  not  merely 
express  his  regret  that  he  should  have  conmiitted  **  what " 

1  2  Todd's  Cranmer,  417 ;  1  Hallam,  C.  H.  c.  2. 

2  Fuller  Cent.  XVII.  p.  64.  In  1579  one  Hammond  was  homed 
at  Norwich  for  denying  the  Trinity.  And  in  1588  Francis  Kett  was 
burnt  for  opinions  about  Christ. — Eliz,  Relig.  Hist.  354.  The  last  two 
men  burnt  for  heretical  opinions  were  Legat  and  Wightman  in  1611. 
—1  Hallam,  Const,  H.  611 ;  2  Somers'  Tracts,  400.  "Perhaps  the 
last  capital  punishment  in  a  Protestant  country  for  mere  heresy  was 
in  Geneva  in  1632."— 2  Hallam,  Lit.  Eur.  344. 

3  R.  V.  Keach,  6  St.  Tr.  710.  It  is  also  said,  that  in  1593  Sir  T. 
Davers  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea  for  having,  during  his 
travels,  kissed  the  Pope's  foot.— 1  Nag.  Antiq.  291  (1804). 

4  13  Eliz.  c.  12,  §  ^.  ^  N^VS\\^iB&x>^^  Sa^lisbury,  2  Moore, 
N.  S.  377.        6  Heath  v  Bvndex,  \b  Uoqx^^^  •  ^. V 


the  court  says  is  an  error,"  or  tliat  "he  was  not  aware 
he  was  offending."*  The  ohject  for  which  this  offence  was 
created  is  said  to  be  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions 
and  the  estahhshing  of  consent  touching  true  rehgion,  for 
it  was  considered  that  those  articles  were  framed  with 
great  care  by  leading  authorities  of  the  Eeformed  Church, 
and  contained  fundamental  truths  deducible  in  their  judg- 
naent  from  holy  Scripture.  A  still  better  theory  on 
which  this  offence  is  based  is  that  which  Lord  Stowell 
stated,  namely,  that  *'  the  preaching  of  diversity  of  opinions 
shall  not  be  fed  out  of  the  appointments  of  an  established 
church,"^  This  charge,  however,  of  contravening  the 
articles  must  be  reasonably  defmite  and  specific,  so  that 
a  court  may  know  wherein  the  conflict  exists,  and  which 
of  the  articles  is  contravened.^  One  clergyman,  in  1845, 
had  his  Ucence  revoked  hi  the  first  instance  on  account  of 
doctrines  which  were  said  by  him  to  be  "  maintaining  all 
Eoman  doctrine,"  without  explaining  how  much  or  how 
little  of  such  doctrine  he  appropriated.^ 

Dutj/  of  Courts  in  interpretmg  Articles  mul  Prayer 
Booh — In  applying  a  law  of  this  kind  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  court  deciding  on  the  offence  should 
put  a  construction  on  the  Articles  of  rehgion  said  to  be 
contravened,  for  unless  this  is  done  it  is  impossible  to 
know,  whether  there  has  been  a  contravention  or  not 
And  there  are  no  peculiar  rules  of  construction  appHcable 
to  the  Articles  any  more  than  tliere  are  to  other  written 
instruments  of  ordinary  composition,^  And  as  may  be 
supposed,  some  Articles,  like  most  human  compositions, 
are  capable  of  different  meanings,  or  a  meaning  inde- 
finite, though  indefinite  within  certain  extreme  limits,* 
For  example,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  0th  and  20th  Articles 
do  not  necessarily  imply,  that  eveiy  part  of  the  Scriptures 
was  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

^  Ibiil,  ;  King's  Proctor  v  Stone,  2  Hagg.  Cons.  430. 

3  King'y  Proctor  v.  Stone,  1  Hug^^  Cons.  424.  Persons  reviling  the 
gacraiiient  witli  contemptiioiis  words  or  otberwi.se  were  punished  hy 
fine  and  imprisonment. — 1  Ed,  VL  c,  L 

3  Heath  V  Biirder,  16  Moore,  F.  C.  1 ;  Willijims  u  Bp.  Salisbury, 
2  Moore,  N.  S.  375.  ^  Hodg-son  f*  Oaklov,  1  Rob.  Ecc.  322  ; 

4  N.  of  C.  180.  5  Williams  v  Salisbury,  2  Moore,  N.  S.  376. 

^  Noble  V  Vovsey^  7  Moore,  N.  S,  167,        '*  \V\llvini^^i^i5K>!^Nscr|^ 
2  Moore,  N,  S.  375. 
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And   there    ia    nothfng  repugnant   to   the    Articles   k' 
expressing    a    hope    of    the     ultimate    pardon    of    the 
.uricked* 

Another  kindred  offence  is  the  depravation  of  the  Book 
of   Common  Prayer  by  any   parson,   vicar,   or  minister i 
refasing  to  use  it,  or  his  using  any  other  form  of  prayer.^ j 
And  the  punishment   is   imprisonment  and  loss  of  oudl 
year's  profits  of  the  benefice.     Moreover,  even  a  layman^ 
who  depraves  or  despises    anything   in  such    Common 
Prayer,  or  compels  or  procures  a  parson  to  use  other  forms,  ^M 
incurs  a  penalty.^     And  a  clerk  may  be  deprived  for  thefl 
iirst  offence,  for  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  concurrent.* 
The  clerk  may  also  be  suspended  for  three  years,  instead 
of  following  the  punishment  assigned  by  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,^  h 

O^ffenees  of  humoral  it j/^  Drmiktmies^,  ifec.,  of  Clergy.  ^ 
—Though  it  might  well  be,  that  the  clergy  should  be  sub- 
ject to  greater  restrictions  and  punishments  than  the  laity 
as  to  certain  offences  recognised  as  pre-eminently  incom- 
patible with  the  sacred  office,  yet,  until  the  statute  of 
Mward  I.,  the  clergy  were  not  punishable  for  these  in 
their  own  courts  ;  the  king's  courts,  and  especially  the 
leets,  having  power  to  inquire  into  them.  Express  power 
was,  however,  conferred  on  the  spiritual  judge  to  punish 
the  clergy  for  fornication,  adultery,  and  such  like.®  But 
fine  and  imprisonment  were  not  ecclesiastical  punishments, 
and  Coke  says,  that  no  such  power  could  be  granted  to 
ecclesiastical  courts  except  by  statute.^  And  the  statute 
of  Henry  VII.  first  gave  power  to  the  bishop  to  commit  to 
prison  priests  convicted  of  incontinency.®  And  though 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  was  apt  to  exceed  his  jurisdiction, 
the  common  law  courts  were  always  ready  to  issue  a  pro- 
hibition when  the  line  was  transgressed,  and  the  matters 
were  such  as  they  themselves  could  sufficiently  deal  with  ; 
for  example,  when  the  spiritual  court  professed  to  bastard- 
ise the  issue  of  an  incestuous  marriage  instead  of  confining  ^ 
itself  to  the  punishment  of  the  incestuous  person  alone,*  V 

1  Ibid,  3  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  1,   §§  2,  3 ;  1  Eliz.  c,  2,  §  23; 

Canon  (1603)  6.  '  Ibid.  *  Caudrey'e  case,  b  Coke,  1.  *  Saoders 
V  Head,  2  Notes  Cas.  355,  ^  13  Ed,  I.  fit  4  ;  2  [nst  488. 

?  4  Inst.  324,       »  I  Hexi.  \11.  g.  1,  t^v^led  in  1840 ;  4  Inst,  329. 

^  Harris  V  Hicks,  2  Salk,  EA^. 
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The  canon  of  James  I.  extended  the  jumdiction  of  eccle- 
siastical coiirts  over  the  clergy  when  they  offended  as  to 
adultery,  disorderly  conduct,  drunkenneaa  and  swearing,  and 
ribaldry,  and  even  nsury,*  In  1787  a  statute  prohibited 
any  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  foroicatioB  or  incon- 
tinence if  not  brought  within  eight  months,  or  if  the 
parties  had  subsequently  intemaarried.^  And  yet  this  was 
held  not  to  prevent  a  bishop  from  punishing  an  inconttoent 
clerk  irrespective  of  that  Act.^  Besides  the  canon  already 
referred  to,  which  made  the  clergy  punishable  in  the 
ecclesia-stical  courts  for  adultery,  swearing,  and  drunken- 
ness, another  canon  went  a  much  greater  length,  and 
prohibits  the  clergy  fram  resorting  to  a  tavern,  or  giving 
themselves  to  any  base  or  servile  labour,  or  playing  at 
cards,'* 

Celebratmff  public  worship  in  aimther  parish  or 
another  chapel. — It  was  a  very  early  rule  in  the  Church, 
that  no  bishop  should  invade  the  parish  or  diocese  of 
another,  but  must  keep  to  the  government  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  care,^  No  doctrine  of  ecclesiastical  law 
was  more  resolutely  upheld  than  this,  namely,  that  in 
each  parish  the  incumbent  of  the  church  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  perform  the  services  of  the  Chnrch,  and  any 
other  clergyman  who  invades  the  parish  for  a  like  purpose 
without  leave  of  such  incumbent  commits  an  ecclesiastical 
oflfence.**  And  the  leave  of  the  bishop  is  ineffectual,  if 
the  incumbent  refuses  it"  Even  the  incumbent  of  the 
parish  was  held  incompetent  to  officiate  in  a  proprietary 
chapel,  though  he  drew  a  yearly  stipend  from  the  pro- 
prietors, it  being  deemed  essential  that  such  chapel  should 
be  first  consecrated,  and  when  it  is  unconsecrated  the  bishop 
can  at  discretion  prohibit  any  worship  being  celebrated 

1  Can,  1603,  No.  109.  So  late  as  1757  a  Methodist  preacher  was 
for  incontinence  sentenced  to  penance  by  the  Arches  Court — 
Wheatley  v  Fowler,  2  Lee,  376. 

2  27  Geo.  III.  c.  44.        »  Burgoyne  i?  Free,  2  Bligh,  N.  S.  65. 

*  Can.  1603,  §  75.  Another  canon  even  bints  at  decent  apparel 
being  also  compulsory. — Ibid,  g  74.  ^  Tbeod.  Can,  a.d.  673  \  1  Wilk, 
41.  *  Bliss  «  Woods,  3  Ilagg.  EccL  486 ;  Williams  n  Brown,  1 

Curt  53. 

^  Carr  v  Manh^  2  Phillim,  198.  But  a  lay  rector  cannot  interfere. 
— D,  Portland  v  Bingham,  1  Eagg.  Com.  157. 
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therein,  by  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.^ 
The  bishop  cannot  license  such  chapel  without  the  incum- 
bent's consent,  nor  is  the  incumbent's  consent  sufl&cient 
without  the  bishop's  licence.^  To  allow  another  oflSciating 
minister  in  a  parish  without  the  incumbent's  consent  ia 
deemed  to  interfere  with  the  pastoral  duties  and  also 
pecuniary  rights  of  such  incumbent,  and  produces  schisms 
and  dissensions.^  Thus  in  strictness,  the  consent  not  only 
of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  but  also  of  the  bishop  is 
required  to  justify  a  clergyman,  who  is  a  stranger,  in  per- 
forming divine  service  in  such  parish,  for  a  bishop  of  one 
diocese  can  at  discretion,  without  cause  assignee!,  inhibit 
a  beneficed  clergyman  of  another  diocese  oflSciating  or 
preaching  in  his  own  diocese.*  And  if  the  service  is  to 
be  performed  in  an  unconsecrated  bmlding  the  bishop  has, 
as  already  stated,  an  absolute  discretion  to  prohibit  it^ 
It  was  thought,  indeed,  that  after  the  Toleration  Act  a 
minister  of  the  Chui'ch  of  England  had  the  same  freedom 
as  dissenting  ministers,  to  preach  and  do  any  good  of  that 
kind  in  any  locality ;  but  Lord  Hardwicke,  L.C.,  in  1742, 
corrected  this  mistake.  He  said  the  Act  of  Toleration 
was  made  to  protect  persons  of  tender  consciences  and  to 
exempt  them  from  penalties ;  but  to  extend  it  to  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  who  act  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  Church  would  introduce  the 
utmost  confusion.^ 

1  Moysey  v  Hillcoat,  2  Hagg.  Eccl.  30 ;  Hodgson  v  Dillon,  2 
Curt.  388  ;  Barnes  v  Shore,  8  Q.  B.  640. 

2  Ibid. ;  Freeland  v  Neale,  1  Rob.  Eccl.  643.  So  late  as  the 
year  1863  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  authorise 
the  bishop  without  consent  of  the  incumbent,  and,  even  then  only 
on  further  conditions,  to  permit  an  English  service  in  a  chapel  in  a 
Welsh  parish.— 26  &  27  Vic.  c.  82. 

8  Bliss  V  Woods,  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  612. 

*  Bp.  Down  V  Miller,  11  Ir.  Ch.  Ap.  1.  It  was  in  1739  that  Wesley, 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  openly  rebelled  against  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  had  ordered  him  to  quit  his  diocese,  and 
took  to  the  practice  of  field-preaching. — 1  Southey^s  Wesley,  226, 
243  ;  Wesley's  Joum.  78.  And  "  having  the  genius  of  Richelieu  for 
government,"  he  organised  a  body  of  nonconformist  clergy,  who 
are  now  a  conspicuous  power  in  modem  society. — Macaulay'9 
Essays. 

*  Hodgson  V  Dillon,  2  Curt.  388 ;  Sedgwick  v  Bp.  Manchester, 
38  L.  J.,  Ecc.  30.  ^  T:i^\>^^  -o  K^^^ltb.,  2  Atk,  500. 
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Preaching  in  private  hmims  and  hmldbigs. — The 

71st  canon  expressly  prohibited  any  minister  frani  preach- 
ing or  administeriDg  the  holy  communion  in  any  private 
house  except  in  times  of  necessity.  And  this  necessity 
was  explained,  namely,  where  any  one  wa^  so  impotent  aa 
to  be  unable  to  go  to  church,  or  was  very  dangerously 
sick.  And  a  private  house  was  defined  to  mean  a  house 
wherein  no  chapel  was  dedic^ated  and  allowed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  realni ;  and  even  the  chaplain 
was  prohibited  from  preaching  except  in  the  chapel  of 
such  house.  The  avowed  object  of  all  this  was  to  compel 
people  to  go  to  their  parish  cliurch,  and  the  punishment 
w^as  suspension  for  the  first  offence,  and  excommunication 
for  the  second.  A  private  house  in  short  ivas  held  to  mean 
strictly  a  dweUing-hotise,  and  hence  would  not  include  a 
dissenting  or  unconsecmted  chapel,  so  as  to  save  a  priest 
w  ho  there  officiated  from  committing  a  breach  of  Church 
discipline.^  Moreover,  by  the  Act  of  Charles  IL  no  person 
was  allowed  to  have  divine  service  performed  in  his  house 
if  there  were  more  than  five  persons  present  besides  the 
family,^  This  number  was,  with  great  difficulty,  afterwards 
extended  to  twenty,  above  which  number  the  place  was  to 
be  certified  and  registered,^  and  those  %vho  permitted  such 
meetings  m  uncertified  places  incurred  a  penalty,  not  less 
than  2O5;  and  not  greater  than  20/.  All  places  of  religious 
worship  of  Protestants,  other  than  those  of  the  Church  of 
England,  required  to  be  registered  by  the  same  statute  of 
1812.4  But  in  1855  the  necessity  of  registration  of  places 
of  religious  worship  was  no  longer  required  when  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  church  or  his  curate,  or  some  one 
authorised  by  them,  conducted  the  worship  ;  or  when  the 
congregation  or  assembly  met  in  a  private  dwelling-house, 
or  on  the  premises  belonging  thereto ;  or  when  the  con- 
gregation or  assembly  met  occasionally  in  any  building 
not  usually  appropriated  to  purposes  of  religious  worship.^ 
Variotm  limls  of  pmmhment  of  the  eiertj*/. — The 
clerg}%  besides  being  liable,  both  civilly  and  criminally,  iu 
all  courts  to  the  same  remedies  and  punishments  as  the 
laity,  are  subject  to  various  punishments  peculiar  to  their 

1  Barnes  v  Shore,  1  Rob.  Eccl.  382 ;  8  Q,  B.  640,  »  22  Ch.  IL 

c.  1.       a  52  Geo.  ULc.  155,    The  fee  was  28.  Qd.      *  5^Qti6.Q,\VV 
c  155,  g  2.        fi  18  *ir  19  Vic,  c.  m, 
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own  profession.  These  vary  in  degree  from  simple  admo*' 
iiition  to  imprisonment  and  deprivation.  Admonition  is 
a  mere  caution  or  warning,  but  disobedience  to  it  amouDta 
to  a  contempt  of  court.  Suspension  is  eitlier  from  office 
alone,  or  Irom  oftlce  and  benefice.  The  former  indicates 
tbat  the  suspended  person  is  prohibited  from  discharging 
spiritual  functions  :  wliile  ttie  latter  adds  the  further  pro- 
hibition against  receiving  the  fruits  of  the  benefice.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  terra  of  suspension  a  certificate  signed  by 
three  clerks  is  sometimes  ordered  to  be  produced  attestinffi^B 
the  reformation  of  the  oflender.  Sequestration  of  the  profio^J 
of  the  benefice  is  either  a  punishment  per  se  or  added  to 
suspension.  Deprivation  is  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
connection  between  the  clerk  and  his  benefice  and  its 
functions,  so  that  he  can  neither  officiate  in  it  nor  enjoy 
the  emoluments.  And  sometimes  to  this  is  added  a  pro 
hibition  to  officiate  within  the  limits  of  the  depriving! 
authority,  Tlie  writ  of  excommunication  was  also  the^ 
mode  of  enforcing  sentences.  These  punishments  require 
to  be  noticed  in  their  order. 

Excmnmumeaiimi  as  pumskment. — The  punishment 
of  excommunication,  which  was  so  formidable  a  weapon 
of  priestly  influence  in  the  middle  ages,  has  lost  all  its 
rigour  in  modern  tiraes,^  and  it  has  been  turned  into  a 
mere  mode  of  imprisonment  for  six  months/^  This  writ 
de  excommunicato  capiendo  was  said  by  Coke  to  be  matter 
of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  king,"*  though  the  eccle- 
siastical lawyers  claimed  that  it  was  ex  deMfo  jimtitict,  and 
that  the  king  could  not  withhold  it.*  A  statute  of  Eliza 
beth  was  passed  to  make  the  writ  de  exmmmunimti 
capiendo  more  strictly  enforcible,  and  to  make  the  sheriff 
more  easily  brought  to  account  for  neglecting  to  arrest  the  _ 
otfender.  And  the  cause  of  the  excommunication  was  tofl 
be  specified  in  the  significamt.^  But  after  the  lapse  of 
about  two  centuries  it  was  abolished,  except  to  this  extent, 
that  when  a  decree  or  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
was  disobeyed,  and  that  court  certified  or  made  a  B^ignificamt 
of  the  same  to  the  Chanceiy  division  within  ten  days 
thereafter,  a  writ  d^  coniumace  capiendo  may  issue 
from  such  division  bavin  fj  the  same  force  as  the  writ  de 


^  See  2  Pat.  Com. 
^i2  lost.  630.    ^ 


having 


»  5.3  Geo.  III.  c.  127. 
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excommmiicato  capiendo  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute  the  writ  by  arresting  the 
contumacious  party.^  This  %vrit  may  be  issued  against  a 
person  residing  anywhere  in  England  or  Ireland.^  But  if 
the  contumacious  person  is  a  peer  or  member  of  Faiiia- 
ment,  the  writ  de  cmihmiam  capiendo  is  not  to  be  issued,  but 
only  a  writ  of  sequestration  agahist  the  estate  or  the  goods,^ 
And  a  power  has  been  expressly  conferred  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  or  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil 
after  the  imprisonment  of  the  contumacions  person  to 
release  him  at  any  time  with  consent  of  the  other  parties 
to  the  suit.^ 

8uspeusio7i  as  a  pumslmient. — The  punishment  of 
suspension  is  that  which  usually  is  most  e&Bctive,  and  is 
a  prolubition  against  the  incumbent  exercising  his  spiritual 
functions.  The  sentence  of  itself  opemtes  to  incapacitate 
the  party  from  reaping  the  emoluments  of  the  benefice, 
whether  a  sequestration  be  issued  or  not^  The  care  of  the 
benefice  is  then  devolved  on  the  bishop,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  divine  worship  while  the  suspension  lasts, ^  If 
the  clergyman  preaches  oi-  performs  clerical  functions  during 
the  suspension,  or  otherwise  disobeys  any  monition,  he  ia 
gudty  of  contempt,  and  is  liable  to  be  suspended  ab  officio 
el  Imneficio?  One  characteristic  of  the  sentence  of  suspension 
is,  that  before  it  can  be  pronounced  the  offender  must  have 
a  previous  admonition,  otherwise  it  is  good  cause  of  appeah® 
There  seems  to  be  no  defined  limit  to  the  period  of  suspen* 
sion,  but  it  is  usually  confined  to  short  periods  of  a  few 
months,  extending  to  two  or  three  years.  One  peculiarly 
barbarous  form  of  suspension  was  once  applicable  to  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  which  consisted  in  excluding  the 
oflender  from  enteriug  a  church  at  all — called  suspension  ah 
irif/re^sii  ecdesim.  This  punishment,  like  a  minor  excommu- 
nication, was  founded  apparently  on  the  notion,  that  the 
offender  was  so  bad,  that  he  should  not  have  even  a  chance 
of  hearing  anything  more  for  his  benefit.  It  is  true  the 
courts  seem  to  have  pronounced  this  sentence  only  in  suits 

»  53  Geo,  III.  c.  127,  §§  1,  2,  3.  «  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  e.  93,  §  1. 

3  Ibifl.  -*  3  &  4  Vic.  c,  93.  *  Morris  tf  Ogdcn,  L.  K,  4  (J.  P. 
mi  ^  Bunter  v  Cresswell,  14  Q.  B,  825.  «  i?«  Thakeham,  L.  li., 

12  Eq.  494.  7  Martin  v  Mackunochie,  4  Q,  B,  D.  697. 

«  Gibs,  1046. 
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for  brawling,  which  may  be  presumed  to  suggest  some  kind 
of  surety  of  th^  peace  such  as  this  punishment  implied^ 
The  punishment  was  expressly  authorised  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  VI.,^  and  no  statute  has  yet  expressly  repealed 
the  power  to  inflict  such  punishment,  and  which  the 
ecclesiastical  court  probably  still  claims.^ 

Sequestration  as  a  punishrrvent — The  sentence  of 
sequestration  is  a  mode  of  appropriating  the  whole  profits 
of  the  benefice  to  other  uses  than  those  of  the  incumbent, 
but  always  subject  to  adequate  provision  being  first 
made  for  public  worship.  The  bishop  acts  in  such  a  case 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  sheriff  in  ordinary  cases  of 
debtors  in  possession  of  real  or  personal  estate.*  Seques- 
tration may  be  made  to  reach  the  clergyman's  estates  out 
of  the  jurisdiction.^  But  the  debts  of  the  clergy  are  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  services  of  the  Church,  so 
that  while  a  clergyman's  benefice  must  answer  for  his 
debts,  like  the  estate  of  a  layman,  care  is  always  taken 
first  to  keep  up  the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and  to  set 
apart  a  sufficient  sum  out  of  the  emoluments  for  that 
primary  object.^  Hence,  instead  of  the  sheriff  executing 
writs  of  common  law  courts  against  the  benefice,  it  is  for 
the  bishop  to  nominate  a  fit  person  to  be  the  sequestrator. 
And  when  an  incumbent  is  made  bankrupt,  the  sequestra- 
tor may  allow  part  of  the  profits  to  the  bankrupt  for  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  parish^  The  duty  of  a  seques- 
trator is  to  gather  the  tithes,  fruits,  and  profits,  and  keep 
a  just  account ;  and  he  publishes  his  appointment  in  the 
church,  so  that  all  may  know  his  position.  The  duties  are 
now  regulated  to  some  extent  by  statute.®  If  the  seques- 
tration remains  in  force  for  more  than  six  months,  the 
bishop  may  inhibit  the  incumbent  from  performing  clerical 
service^within  the  diocese  so  long  as  the  sequestration  lasts.* 

1  Clinton  v  Hatchard,  1  Add.  96 ;  Lee  v  Matthews,  3  Hagg.  Ecc. 
175.        2  5  &  6  Ed.  VI.  c.  4. 

3  The  Council  of  Laodicea  solemnly  decided  that  heretics  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  into  a  church. — ConciL  Laod,  c.  6.  Nevertheless, 
some  churches  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  the  rule. — Bing,  Chr. 
Ant  b.  xvi.  c.  6. 

.  *  Jud.  Act  1875,  Apx. ;  1  &  2  Vic.  c.  106,  §§  54,  99  ;  12  &  13  Vic. 
c.  07 ;  34  &  35  Vic.  c.  45.  »  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  93.  «  32  &  33 
Vic.  c.  71,  §  88.  .  7  32  &  33  Vic.  c.  71,  §  88.  ^  34  ^  35  yie. 
c.  45.  9  Ibid.  I  5. 
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Deprimfion  as  a  ptmishment. — The  highest  punish- 
ment of  the  same  kind  is  deprivation,  which  totally  deprives 
the  incurabent  of  all  further  connection  with  the  benefice, 
being  in  effect  a  perpetual  suspension.  It  is  a  punish- 
ment assigned  for  disqualification,  blasphemy,  felony,  and 
the  graver  moral  offences.^  Indeed,  conviction  for  felony 
or  treason  ipso  faeto,  if  the  punishment  exceed  twelve 
months'  imprisonment,  operates  as  an  avoidance  of  a 
benefice.^  This  heavy  punishment  of  deprivation  can  be 
pronounced  by  the  Dean  of  the  Arches  sitting  by  himself,* 
Deprivation  is  now  always  substituted  for  the  old  piiniah- 
ment  of  degradation,"*  But  most  of  the  grounds  at  common 
law  have  been  displaced  by  statutory  methods  which  inter- 
cept the  evil  at  an  earlier  stage.  Thus,  mere  illitei-acy,  want 
of  age,  simony,  conviction  of  treason  or  felony,  are  disposed 
of  by  statutes,  It  may  be  decreed  for  incontinence  and 
drunkenness.^  Blasphemy,  heresy,  schism,  are  also  groimds 
for  the  punishment.'^  Speaking,  or  preaching,  or  using  rites 
or  ceremonies  in  derogation  of  the  Prayer  Book  is,  on  a 
second  conviction,  made  by  statute  ipso  facto  a  depriva- 
tion J    And  other  statutes  often  prescribed  this  punishment. 

There  was  also  the  punishment  of  degradation,  which 
was  the  stripping  from  an  ecclesiastic  the  sacred  orders,  a 
punishment  now  never  resorted  to,  simply  because  the 
others  amount  practically  to  the  same  thing.  It  was  done 
solemnly  and  publicly,  and  was  purposely  accompanied 
with  marks  of  disgrace,^ 

PimMmmnt  for  coutempi'  of  EecJesiaMical  Court — 
A  contempt  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  is  committed  in  the 

1  Noble  V  Yoymy,  L.  B.,  3  Priv.  C,  357;  Bonwell  v  Bp.  London, 
14  Moore,  E  C,  395.  ^  33  k  34  Vic.  v.  23,  §  2.  a  Bonwell  v  Bp. 
London,  14  Moore,  P.  C.  395.  ^  Claster  v  H.,  1  RobeiUon,  380. 

s  1  Brownl.  70 ;  2  Brownl  37.  ^  29  Cb.  11.  c.  9.  7  2  &  3  Ed. 
VI  c.  1,  §§  2,  3 ;  1  Eliz.  0.  2,  §§  2,  3. 

^  The  ceremony  survives  in  the  popular  expresaion — pulling  the 
man's  gown  over  his  ears.  The  canon  hiw  added  other  grounds  of 
degradation.  Marriage  or  concuhinage  waa  deemed  sufficient ;  and 
even  a  contumacious  wearing  of  aQ  irregidar  habit. — Lindw.  122, 
127,128, 

One  serious  doubt  disturbed  the  cauonista  us  to  tliia  eenteneet 
namely,  how  many  hi«liops  ought  to  be  present  and  assisting  at 
a  degradation.  It  was  agreed,  thtit  if  the  person  degraded  was  a 
biMhup,  twelve  others  shnidd  be  present ;  but  if  he  was  only  a 
presbyter,  then  bix  should  saflice. — A</Hj(fe,  Par/lQl . 


same  circumstances  as  contempt  of  any  other  court.  But 
as  an  ecclesiastical  comt  is  not  a  court  of  record,  it  cannot 
by  its  own  powers  carry  out  the  punishment  by  imprison- 
ment Yet  the  same  thing  is  done  circuitously  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  issuing  the  necessary  process  called  a 
writ  de  cxcojmnunicato  capiendo  on  a  certificate  or  sig7iifica%ni 
of  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  And  there  is  power  afterwards 
■with  consent  of  the  other  party  to  release  the  party  from 
imprisonment.'  A  ^►eculiar  practice  exists  in  these  courts, 
which  consists  in  adding  a  monition  to  a  sentence  for 
any  of  the  ordinary  offences,  and  when  this  monition  is 
disobeyed  the  court  can,  on  affidavit  and  in  a  summary 
way^  witliout  any  fresh  suit  commenced,  sentence  tha 
coiiturnacions  person  to  suspension,  =^ 

Petuince  as  a  pmiishment — Penance  was  the  familiar 
punishment  imposed  by  the  Church  for  most  of  the  offences, 
being  founded  on  the  same  views  of  human  nature  and 
conduct  as  the  pillory  and  stocks  for  civil  offences.  The 
chief  difference  was,  that  the  civil  court  left  the  offender  to 
'contempt,  careless  as  to  what  his  thoughts  may  be,  whereas 
the  Church  used  penance  as  a  mode  of  bringing  about  a 
public  display  of  penitence.  There  was,  however,  also  a 
private  penance,  consisting  of  contrition  coupled  with  a 
coufesaion  of  the  mouth.  The  ceremony  was  even  treated 
as  a  sacrament,  and  consisted  in  the  offender  putting  on  a 
certain  gormeiit  and  making  an  open  ackno%\iedgment  of 
his  fault  in  church  ;  but  a  more  solemn  form  of  it  was  per- 
formed by  the  penitent  going  barefooted  and  clothed  in 
sackcloth.  It  was  deemed  part  of  the  connect  discipline 
in  early  times  not  to  re-admit  penitents  except  in  a  public 
manner ;  and  they  were  bound  with  solemn  prayers  and 
tears  to  stand  at  the  altar  clothed  in  sackcloth,  the 
virtue  of  sackcloth  being  discovered  by  the  first  Council  of 
Toledo,^  And  if  the  offence  was  very  notorious  and  scan- 
dalous, the  absolution  -was  given  still  more  publicly  in 
presence  of  the  whole  people  before  the  reading  desk.* 
The  better  class  of  Christians  w^ere  once  all  agreed,  that 
the  humiliation  of  a  penitent  must  be  sufficiently  public. 


< 


1  53  Geo.  III.  c.  127  j  Hudson  v  Tooth,  2  Prob.  Djv.  125. 

2  Martin  v  Muckonochie,  4  Q,  B.  D,  697.      '  ConcU.  Tolet  L  c.  2. 
^  Conril.  Cartlu  III,  c.  3-2. 
5  Cave'B  Prim.  Chi. P.  'd,  ^,  h.   \si ^va^^^^'^xii.^^aAa  atone 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Court  all  along  clairoetl  the  privilege  of 
commuting  such  a  punishment  for  a  fine,  or  rather  the 
delinquent  could  claim  this  commutation  aa  a  right;*  and 
these  commutations  brought  great  profit  to  the  Church 
till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  But  the  scandal  of 
allowing  money  to  be  substituted  for  corporal  penance  in 
case  of  notorious  sins  long  haunted  the  Church  and  its 
archbishops.  In  1597  a  solemn  couvocation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  ordained,  that  it  should  only  be  allowed 
with  the  bisliop's  leave,  and  the  money  was  to  be  given  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish  or  other  pious  use.^  And  the  canons 
of  1640  kept  up  the  ancient  prejudice  against  letting  off 
offenders  with  a  fine,  unless  the  bishop  was  privy  to  it.^ 
Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  convocation 
made  a  regulation,  that  no  commutation  of  penance  should 
be  deemed  valid  without  the  express  written  consent  of 
the  bishop  ;  and  a  faithfid  register  was  to  be  kept  of  %vhat 
was  done  with  the  money,  the  destination  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  deemed  a  difficult  problem,*  The  Ecclesiastical 
Court  still  keeps  up  the  form  of  reserving  this  punishment 
in  its  aiinoury.  But  Lord  StowelJ,  in  1804,  somewhat 
ostentatiously  seized  upon  the  excuse  of  the  offender's  age 
and  infirmity  for  remitting  the  sentence  of  solemn  penance 
for  incest.^  In  1816  a  party  was  ordered  to  perform 
penance  in  the  parish  church  during  divine  service,  so  that 
most  of  the  congregation  might  see  and  hear  the  same,** 
In  another  case,  in  1828,  the  court  did  not  go  further  than 
enjoin  a  penance  of  asking  forgiveness  of  the  aggrieved 
party  in  the  vestry- room  in  presence  of  the  clergyman 
and  churchwardens;  but  the  form  of  retractation  was  at 
the  same  time  compelled  J  In  lSiJ5  the  judge  took  upon 
himself  to  remit  the  penance  altogether  as  part  of  the 
sentence,^  Couits  of  law  in  modern  times  have  sometimes 
been  asked  to  discharge  or  otherwise  protect  defendants 
against  irregularities  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  this  bar- 
barous punishment  of  penance.     In  one  case,  in  1823,  the 

tlicir  sins  by  expending  large  eums  in  higlnvay  repairs. — 1    Graff  a 

China,  128. 
1  9  Ed.  n.  c.  2,  '  Ayliffe,  Pap.  414.  a  Gibs,  Cod.  1045. 

*  Gibs.  1046.  ^  Biir^esa  v  Burjnfesa,  1  Ha^g.  Cun«.  39'\ 

^  Black  more  v  Biirder^  2  Pliillini,  382.  "^  Courtail  i;  Honifray, 

2  Ilugg.  1.         «  Cbiek  i;  Ranjwda!c,  I  Curt.  S^. 
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defendant  was  ordered  to  perform  "  the  usual  penance,"  but 
he  was  not  told  what  that  was,  and  the  court  of  law  re- 
leased him  from  imprisonment  on  that  account.^  In 
another  case,  however,  in  1838,  when  he  had  been  ordered 
to  go  to  the  minister's  house  and  make  a  confession,  though 
a  common  law  court  was  asked  to  say  this  was  illegal,  and 
the  defendant  said  he  would  be  a  trespasser  if  he  went  into  a 
stranger's  house,  the  process  was  left  undisturbed,  it  being 
chiefly  a  question  of  costs.^  And  though  no  court  will  in 
future  be  likely  to  repeat  such  a  sentence,  the  power  to  do 
so  has  never  yet  been  expressly  repealed. 

Peculiarities  in  offences  of  clergy, — In  criminal  suits 
against  the  clergy  one  characteristic  is  found  which  did 
not  belong  to  ordinary  prosecutions  in  civil  courts,  much 
less  in  criminal  courts,  which  is  this,  that  if  a  criminal  is 
found  guilty  he  pays  the  whole  costs,  and  if  he  is  acquitted 
or  discharged  then  the  promoter  pays  his  costs,  though  the 
matter  has  always  been  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.^ 
But  a  stUl  greater  peculiarity  is,  that  the  bishop  has  an 
entire  discretion  as  to  allowing  a  clergyman  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  any  criminal  offence  under  the  Church  Discipline 
Act.^  Another  peculiarity  of  punishment  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical offence  is,  that  as  the  punishment  is  deemed  mostly 
only  a  mode  of  inducing  a  penitent  state  of  mind,  any 
ecclesiastical  court  has  power  at  any  time  to  order  the 
release  of  the  prisoner ;  and  this  again  is  only  allowed  on 
condition  that  the  other  party  consents.^  But  the  court 
seems  to  insist,  that  the  clerk  shall  not  set  up  the  excuse 
that  he  did  not  know  he  was  offending  against  the  law,  and 
for  no  better  reason  than  the  maxim,  that  everybody  is 
bound  to  know  the  law ;  moreover,  the  court  seems  not 
satisfied  with  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  party  will  not 
offend  in  future,  but  derives  satisfaction  from  making  the 
offender  humble  himself.®  This  revocation  of  error  must 
be  made  expressly  and  unreservedly.^ 

»  R.  V  Maby,  3  D.  &  R.  570.       2  Kington  v  Hack,  7  A.  &  E.  708. 

3  Bennett  v  Bonaker,  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  56  ;  Burder  v  Hodgson,  4 
Notes  of  C.  492.  *  Julius  v  Bp.  Oxford,  H.  L.  23  March,  1880. 

5  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  93,  §  1.  6  Proc.-Gen.  v  Stone,  1  Hagg.  Cons. 

424.  7  Heath  v  Burder,  15  Moore,  P.  C.  1. 
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^CHAPTEE  IX. 

TOLERATION  AND  DISSENTERS. 

Intolerance  is  a  law  of  nature. — If  the  law  of  nature 
be  a  law,  which  existed  as  a  system  of  positive  rules  at 
some  antecedent  stage  in  the  progress  from  barbarism,  or 
if  it  ever  was  a  historic  fact  in  any  age,  then  the  law  of 
intolerance  is  part  of  the  law  of  nature.^  There  is  no 
country  or  age  recorded  until  the  seventeenth,  or  rather 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  it  was  not  deemed  the 
highest  wisdom  and  the  most  divine  justice,  that  he,  who 
had  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  creed  and  form  of 
worship,  and  had  power  over  others,  should  insist  on  these 
others  making  themselves  equally  satisfied  also;  and  on  their 
professing  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  do  so,  should 
bum  them  alive  or  imprison  them,  or  strip  them  of  tbeir 
property,  or  deprive  them  of  some  means  of  happiness  and 
conafort,  or  at  least  make  them  in  some  way  feel  their 
inferiority  for  not  thinking  and  believing  what  they  were 
told.  It  scarcely  occurred  even  to  those  who  had  the 
earliest  tincture  of  civilisation,  that  it  was  possible  for  two 
human  beings  of  different  faiths  to  inhabit  the  same  country 
without  fighting  to  the  last  extremity,  tiU  the  heresy  [of  the 
weaker  party  should  be  utterly  extinguished.  That  two 
persons  could  stand  at  arms*  length,  each  resolute  in  denying 
what  the  other  affirmed,  and  each  becoming  the  more  con- 
vincedj^as  the  other^'grew  more  confident  that  such  conviction 
was  wrong, — that  they  could  each  go  about  his  own  business 
without  first  coming  to  extremities  about  their  opposin*:^ 
creeds  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  very  recent  age,  and 
attained  only  after  centuries  of  experience  and  reSection, 

^  As  to  the  law  of  nature,  see  1  'Pal.  Com.  l^^^^^^"^. 

\.  \.  ^1 
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All  governors  confessed  to  some  inexplicable  impulse 
towards  orthodoxy,  as  if  some  law  of  moral  gravitation 
drove  themselves — and  yet  not  without  driving  all  others 
also  at  the  same  time — towards  one  and  the  same  central 
goal.  Intolerance  or  persecution  is  as  clearly  the  natural 
condition  of  barbarians  as  toleration  is  that  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  but  the  progress  from  the  one  to  the  other  has  been 
tortuous,  reluctant,  and  long  drawn  out. 

The  ancients  on  toleration. — The  ancients  were  un- 
sparing in  their  malignity  towards  heretics.'  Plato  said 
that  he,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  established  religion 
must  die  or  suffer  stripes  and  bonds,  or  privation  of  citizen- 
ship, or  loss  of  property  or  exile ;  ^  and  Plato's  doctrine 
ruled  the  world  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Athenian  law  punished  with  death  the  introduction 
of  new  deities.^  Socrates  was  made  to  drink  poison  for 
this  alleged  crime,  or  at  least  for  attacking  the  established 
religion.*  Anaxagoras  was  prosecuted  by  Cleon  for  impiety 
in  saying  nothing  more  than  that  the  sun  was  a  fiery  ball 
of  iron.^  Anacharsis  was  put  to  death  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Scythia,  because,  having  been  an  intelligent 
traveller,  after  returning  home  he  performed  rites  to 
foreign  gods ;  and  the  same  fate  befell  Scyles  for  performing 
rites  to  JSacchus  and  wearing  Greek  clothes.®  The  works 
of  Protagoras  were .  publicly  burnt,  and  himself  banished^ 
because  he  declared  that  he  could  not  make  out,  whether 
there  were  gods  or  not.^  Alcibiades  was  condemned  and 
his  goods  confiscated  for  making  light  of  the  ceremonies  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine.®  The  Eomans  also  prohibited  all 
new  gods  and  new  rites  of  worship.^  Suetonius  says 
Tiberius  zealously  checked  those  practising  foreign  rites, 
and  on  that  account  Suetonius  viewed  him  as  a  masterly 
governor.^®    Paulus  said  such  persons  were  banished  or 

*  The  laws  of  Menu  prohibited  the  people  under  the  cruellest 
penalties  from  acquiring  knowledge.  If  any  one  were  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burning  oil  was  to  be  poured  into 
liis  ears  ;  and  if  he  committed  to  memory  what  he  heard  he  was  to 
be  killed.— TFiA^o/,  Civ.  2. 

2  Plato,  Leg.  b.  x.  3  Butler's  Rom.  L.  168.  -*  Xen.  Mem.  b. 
i.  c.  1.  ^  Ciog.  Laert.  Anax.  *  Herod,  b.  iv.  7  Diosr.  Laert. 
1B9,  §§  51,  62.  8  Plut.  A.lcib.  »  Cic.  de  Leg.  b.  ii.  8,  19 :  Livy, 
iV.  30,  XXV.  1.  10  Suet.Ti\>.^^^.  ^ 


j)iTt  to  death  becauae  they  disturbed  weaker  minds.^  Trajan 
thouglit  that  lie  who  refused  to  xSacriJSce  to  the  gods  should 
be  punished  ^vith  death.  The  liomans  also  burnt  magi- 
cians alive,  and  those  aiding  them  were  cmciiied.^  The 
Christiaus  in  their  turn  were,  in  the  early  centuries,  |.)  unished 
as  atheists,  or  as  sorcerers,  or  magicians^  or  as  giveU  to 
superstition,^ 

,  TM  early  Christians  on  toleration. — Bacon  says  that 

the  quarrels  and  divisions  about  religion  were  evils  nn- 
known  to  the  heathen  ;  the  reason  was ^  because  tlie  religion 
of  the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  eeremonies 
than  in  au}^  constant  belief,^  Tliis  may  be  true  as  regards 
large  bodies  and  sects  as  contrasted  with  isolated  thinkers 
here  and  there.  The  code  of  Leviticus  as  to  idolaters  seems 
to  have  been  assumed  in  the  early  ages  of  Cliristianity 
AAithont  any  question  to  be  applicable  to  all  aget;  and  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  was  considered  easily  adapted  to  those 
who  were  deemed  tainted  with  heresies  and  dissent.  The 
t^arly  Church  had  an  instinctive  notion,  that  there  ought  to 
be  one  faith  only,  and  that  variety  of  customs  was  a  scandal.'* 
And  they  all  agreed  timt  attendance  at  church  ought  to  be 
compulsory,  and  non-attendance  to  be  punished.^  Con- 
stantine  forbade  heretics  to  meet  in  public  or  private,  to 
perform  acts  of  religion^  And  all  heretical  books  were  to 
be  burnt.  The  first  edict  against  the  Christians  ordered 
every  one  who  refused  to  offer  sacrilice  to  he  burnt  alive, 
and  that  their  churches  should  be  demolished  to  the  foun- 
dations.^ This  persecution  was  carried  out  with  racks  and 
scourges,  with  iron  hooks  and  red-hot  beds,  and  with  all 
the  variety  of  tortures  which  fire  and  steel,  savage  beasts,  . 
and  more  savage  executioners,  could  inflict  on  the  human 
body.*^     In  the  fourth  century  the  Council  of  Carthage  had 

'  arrived  at  the  clear  conclusion,  that  all  schismatics,  who 
died  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church,  w^ere  doomed  to  eternal 
fireJ**    Here  and  there,  but  only  iitfidly,  one  of  the  fathers 

'      showed  an  uncertain  glimmering  of  the  doctrine  of  tolera- 

\     tion.^^     It  was  not  to  be  wondered,  that,  when  the  Church 

1  PuuL  Sent.  5,  23,  17,  ^  jbid,  a  Etiseb.  b.  iv.  c.  15  ; 

Suet  Nero  j  Tiii^'iL  Ann.  b,  xv,  c.  44.  *  3ac.  Ess.  *  Condh 

Tolet.  IV.  c.  2.        e  Bing.  Chr.  Antiq.  b.svi.c.  8.         ^  Enseb,  Vit. 
Cotist,  iii.  U,      ^  A.U.  Hm^  Musb.  Cb.  lIiKt.       ^  GibbQ\i,U^m\s^,^.X^^. 
II'  1  Palmer  od  Cliurtb,  lei,      ^^  Whitby  ouUexe,Ucvi\  ^Jk^x.'Xvv^X^^ '«- 
IJlf.  Proph. 
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succeeded  to  civil  power,  and  obtained  the  ear  of  kings  and 
emperors,  the  principle  should  be  acted  on  of  the  burning 
of  heretics,  and  at  a  later  stage  of  varied  penalties  for 
nonconformity  and  of  disabilities  of  many  kinds.  The 
Theodosian  code  by  means  of  penalties  and  disabilities 
attacked  those  who  worshipped  with  pagan  rites  in  temples 
their  false  gods.^  The  great  champion  of  the  doctrine  of 
pursuing  heretics  with  fire  and  sword,  and  for  thereby 
propagating  Church  doctrines,  was  St..  Augustin,  who  is 
generally  understood  to  be  the  chief  instructor  of  those 
who  considered  it  the  duty  of  civil  governments  to  compel 
citizens  to  become  good  churchmen.  Pfersecution  and  in- 
tolerance were  soon  systematically  enforced  with  unhesi- 
tating faith  as  the  only  true  mode  of  governing  men.  Near 
the  close  of  the  fourth  centu-ry  bishops  began  publicly  to 
preside  at  the  execution  of  heretics.^  And  they  long  felt 
it  a  point  of  duty  and  honour  to  deliver  up  heretics  to  be 
punished  by  the  civil  power.  And  soon  after  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  established  in  1208  the  Fourth  Council  of  the 
Lateran  enjoined  all  rulers  to  swear  a  public  oath,  that  they 
would  labour  earnestly  to  exterminate  heresy.^  And  the 
Bull  of  Innocent  III.  threatened  with  excommunication 
any  prince,  who  failed  in  this  duty.  The  brutality  of 'this 
spirit  was  illustrated  by  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  1568, 
which  sentenced  three  millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, of  the  Netherlands  to  the  scaffold.*  And  so  entirely 
was  the  spirit  of  persecution  part  of  the  daily,  life  of  all 
forms  of  religion,  that  when  Protestants  had  the  power 
they  were  equally  unconscious  of  the  folly  and  criminality 
of  exterminating  their  own  heretics,  forgetful  of  the  situa- 
tion th^y  themselves  had  once  fiUed.  The  right  and  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  lieresy  was  an  accepted 
axiom  of  most  of  the  Pi-otestant  confessions.  Luther, 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  Knox,  all  treated  it  as  an  elementary 
axiom  of  faith.*  When  Calvin  burned  Servetus  for  his 
opinions  concerning  the  Trinity,  the  leading  Reformers 

1  Theod.  Code  de  Templis.        *  3  Milman,  Hist.  Christ.  60. 

'  It  was  singular  that  the  laws  of  Zenghis  Khan  allowed  perfect 
toleration:    a.d.  120^-27.— Gibbon' 8  Eome,  c.  64. 

4  2  Motley's  Dutch  Rep.  156.  s  Neal's  Purit  147  ;  1  Palmer  on 
the  Church,  380;  C.LeV\a,lii^.  k.M\\v.^^^-,  ^R^Uam,  Lit,  Eur.  c.i. 
§29;  3  ibid.  iii. ;  1  B.a\Um,  eoiv«\..  W.  V^=i». 


praised  his  admirable  wisdom  and  zeal.*  Zuinglins  alone 
seemed  to  repudiate  this  favourite  dogma  of  relentless  per- 
secution towards  the  unbelieving.^  The  Treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia, after  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  at  last  seemed  to  embody 
the  conviction,  that  it  was  scarcely  the  business  of  govern' 
ments  to  set  up  one  form  of  religion.  And  it  is  usually 
confessed,  that  the  received  doctrine  in  Cliristian  Europe, 
till  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  treated  religious  error  as  a 
crime  and  heresy  to  be  punished  like  homicide  and  theft. 
Conformity— exile,  or  death,  was  the  alternative.^ 

English  statutes  of  intolerance  before  William  III. 
— Before  1539  the  bishops  and  clergy  by  means  of  excom- 
munications and  other  terrors  sufficiently  potent  brought 
about  a  kind  of  uniformity  in  faith  and  practice,  like  their 
neighbours  throughout  the  world.  In  that  year,  after 
Henry  YIIL  had  consulted  the  ripest  wisdom  of  convoca- 
tion, the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  called  the  Bloody  Statute, 
enacted,  that  those  who  did  not  believe  certain  doctrines 
laid  down,  of  which  transubstantiation,  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  auricular  confession,  were  three,  would  be  treated 
as  heretics  ;  and  it  subjected  to  imprisonment  and  hue  all 
those  who  refused  or  abstained  from  communion;  and  a 
second  offence  was  declared  felony,^  Yarious  statutes  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  still  continuing  to  deal  with 
the  wicked  and  dangerous  practice  of  seditious  sectaries, 
ended  by  enacting,  that  those  ahove  the  age  of  sixteen  who 
abstained  for  a  month  from  attending  sorae  church  to  hear 
divine  service,  or  who  persuaded  others  not  to  attend  ox 
receive  the  communion,  or  who  by  enticement  or  allui^e- 
inents,  or  otherwise,  were  present  at  a  conventicle  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  should,  after 
conviction,  be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  till 
they  made  open  submission  of  their  conformity,  and  if 
they  were  obstinate  for  three  months  more  they  were  to 
abjure  the  realm,  otherwise  to  be  deemed  felons  mthout 
benefit  of  clergy.^  Under  the  Act  of  James  I,  any  bishop 
or  two  justijces  might  call  upon  any  person  above  eighteen 
whom  they  met  in  the  street,  or  who  was  pfissing  through 
the  county  and  unknown,  to  state  on  oath,  whether  he  was 

1  MiickcnziVs  Calvin,  79.         ^  i  l^ecky,  B.a.\.  VlCi,        "^  ^.\aVn», 
inn,  AutK  292.        *  31  Hen.  VIll.  c.  14.        ^  ^^^Xvl.^,V. 
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a  recusant,  i,  c.  neglected  to  repair  to  church,  and  might 
commit  him  to  prison  till  the  assizes  or  qnarter  sessions ; 
and  he  was  then  tried,  and  if  he  still  refased  to  answer  or 
to  take  an  oath  that  he  detested  the  pope  and  other  things, 
he  incurred  a  premunire,  that  is  to  say,  forfeited  all  his 
property,  and  was  liable  to  imprisonment  for  life.  And  to 
keep  or  harbour  one  who  neglected  to  go  to  church  was  a 
ground  of  forfeiture  of  20/.* 

The  Corporation  Act  of  1661  made  it  necessary,  that  all 
who  bore  offices  of  magistracy  or  places  of  trust  in  a  cor- 
poration should  first  take  three  oaths,  and  if  within  a  year 
before  being  elected  or  chosen  they  had  not  taken  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, 
their  election  was  to  be  void.- 

The  Conventicle  Act  of  1664,  passed  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  Clarendon  to  stop  the  growing  and  dangerous  prac- 
tices of  seditious  sectaries,  made  every  meeting  of  more 
than  five  persons  (besides  the  family  of  the  house)  held  for 
religious  purposes,  and  net  in  accoidance  with  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  a  seditious  and  imlawfiil 
conventicle,  and  any  person  taking  part  in  it  was  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  on  a  third  o£fence  by 
transportation  for  seven  years  to  his  Majesty's  plantations. 
And  if  the  sheriJT  did  not  see  them,  or  at  least  cause  them 

1  3  Jas.  L  c.  4 ;  R.  r  Crook,  6  S:.  Tr.  202 ;  R.  r  FeU,  ibid.  6a4.  This 
statute  was  expressly  repealed  in  1846, 9  &  10  Vic.  c.  59,  §  1. — In  1660 
Bunyan  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  seven  weeks,  then  tried  on 
an  indictment  at  Bedford  Quarter  Sessions,  charging  him  with 
devilishly  and  perniciously  abstaining  from  coming  to  church  to 
hear  di\'ine  service,  and  with  being  a  common  upholder  of  seTeral 
unlawful  meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  great  disturbance  and 
distraction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this  kingdom.  He  was  sentenced 
to  prison  for  three  months,  and  if  he  did  not  then  attend  be  was  to 
be  banished.  The  sentence  of  banishment  was  never  executed,  but 
he  was  detained  in  prison  from  sessiuns  to  sessions.  At  last  he  was 
released  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  en  taking  two  bail  that  he  would 
conform  in  half  a  year. 

8^3  Baxter,  after  being  in  prison  six  months,  was  released  owing  to 
a  flaw  in  the  commitment. — 1  Baxter,  Works,  105. 

-  13  Ch.  II.  St.  2,  c.  1. — This  Act  was  aimed  at  Xonconfonnists, 
whose  chief  strength  lay  in  towns.  After  1715  if  the  unqualified 
jierson  entered  into  office  without  tlie  objection  being  taken  he  most 
he  amoved  within  six  months,  in  order  to  void  the  election. — 5  Geo. 
/.  c.  4.  Xo  penalty,  \iO\*ft>»fei,v»-is  "vafcxsit^  bftvond  avoiding  the 
eieetion. 


to  be  actually  embarked  for  that  destination,  he  for- 
feited 40/.  And  at  any  moment  the  justices  might  lireak 
open  the  house  where  such  conventicle  waa  held  J  A 
little  later  even  to  meet  in  a  field  or  place  was  subject  to 
the  same  penalty,  and  to  preach  tliere  was  to  incur  a 
penalty  of  20/.  And  every  constable  who  did  not  give 
information  of  such  meeting  incun^ed  a  fine  of  5/.-  More- 
over, in  1665,  any  person  who  preached  in  conventicles  or 
meetings,  who  came  within  five  miles  of  a  town  which  sent 
members  to  Parliament,  or  of  a  parish  or  place  where  he 
had  been  once  parson,  and  who  did  not  take  an  oath  ab- 
horring the  traitorous  position  of  taking  up  arms  against 
his  JIajesty,  and  binding  him  not  to  endeavour  any  altera- 
tion ot  government  in  Church  or  State,  incurred  a  penalty 
of  40/.^ 

In  1673,  by  the  Test  Act,  all  persons  holding  civil  or 
militar}^  offices  or  places  of  trust  under  the  Crown  must 
take  certain  oaths,  antl  also  the  sacrament  according  to  tlie 
usage  of  the  Churcii  of  England,  within  six  months  after 
admission  to  the  office.*  And  for  neglect  the  office  was 
avoided,  and  also  penalties  incurred;  hut  a  few  inferior 
offices  were  expressly  excepted.  The  doctrine  of  the  law 
before  the  Toleration  Act,  and  indeed  till  1767,  was,  that 
it  was  one's  own  fault,  if  he  could  not  take  the  sacrament, 
and  his  refusal  or  neglect  was  no  excuse  or  defence.^  The 
court  said,  that  to  plead  that  kind  of  excuse  was  as  idle  as 
for  a  man  to  jdead  that  he  was  a  fool,  or  wdien  he  was 
excommunicated  to  plea  J,  that  that  sentence  disabled  him 
instead  of  making  it  his  business  to  remove  the  sentence. 
Thus  all  dissenters  were  treated  as  if  they  Jiad  it  in  their 
power  to  avoid  the  penalty  by  taking  the  sacrament,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  set  up  their  scruples  as  an  excuse. 

The  Tolcraiion  Act  of  1680. — During  the  century 
preceding  1G88,  divines  and  philosophers  had  begun  more 
and  more  to  reflect  on  the  tyranny,  absurdity,  and  impo- 
tence of  all  these  statutes  of  intolerance — a  result  which 
was  said  to  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opportunities  eacli 
rival  and  discordant  sect  of  Christians  had  had  of 
oppressing  each   other  alternately.      By   the   invaluable 

1  IG  Ch.  IL  c.  4.     3  A.n.  IGTO,  22  Clu  II.  c.  1.     ^  17  eh.  II.  c.  2. 
*  25  CIl  II  c.  2.  ^  (1694)   R.  v  Lnrwuutl,   1   L.  Ruvin.  t^\ 

4  Altxl.  2G9. 
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experience  long  acquired  in  watching  others  doing  to 
them  what  they  were  ready  to  do  to  others  when  they  had 
the  power,  yet  which  they  did  not  Uke  to  submit  to 
themselves,  the  minds  of  leading  men  were  opened 
and  their  eyes  purged.  Historians  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  who  was  the  first  leader  of  bodies  of  men  who 
became  possessed  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  toleration, 
which,  like  the  discovery  of  a  moral  law  of  gravitation,  ex- 
plained phenomena,  taught  the  idleness  of  fighting  against 
the  invincible,  and  led  on  the  art  of  agreeing  to  differ.* 

The  Toleration  Act  of  1688,  reciting  the  Acts  of  Eliza- 
beth, James  I.  and  Charles  II.,  relating  to  penalties  for  not 
attending  church,  or  for  lecturing  and  preaching  without 
signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  enacted  that  the  Acts  should 
not  extend  to  persons  dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, provided  they  took  certain  oaths  and  declarations  as 
to  the  Trinity,  the  Scriptures,  supremacy  and  allegiance, 
and  on  such  oaths  being  taken  they  should  be  exempted 
from  the  pains,  penalties,  or  forfeitures.  And  it  was 
specially  declared,  that,  if  any  assembly  of  dissenters  should 
be  held  with  the  doors  bolted,  they  should  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Act.  Dissenters  who  had  scruples  about 
taking  the  oaths  for  the  compulsory  offices  of  constables, 
churchwardens,  and  overseers,  might  now  serve  the  same 
by  deputy.  And  those  "  pretended  "  dissenting  clergymen, 
required  to  subscribe  the  articles  of  religion,  might  omit 

*  Historians  have  differed  as  to  when  Dissent  or  Nonconformity 
took  possession  of  large  bodies  of  men  as  a  settled  faith.  Some  say 
those  who  objected  to  transubstantiation.  under  the  Bloody  Statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  were  the  first.  Others  go  back  to  the  Lollards  or  to 
the  Martyrs  in  the  early  centuries.  Others  point  to  the  Puritans 
under  Elizabeth. 

Mackintosh  thought  Sir  H.  Vane  had  obtained  the  earliest  insight 
into  the  new  light  of  toleration ;  others  have  pointed  to  Queen 
Elizabeth — 1  Buckle,  Misc.  W.  88,  92;  others  to  Owen — Orme's 
Life  of  Oicen,  102  ;  others  to  William  lll.—Motley's  Dutch  Rep, 
Cromwell  and  Milton  seemed  to  concede  toleration  to  all  but  papists. 
—Wkitelocke,  Mem,  499,  676,  614  ;  4  NeaVs  Puritans,  28,  138,  338 ; 
Milton,  Civ,  Pow.  Eel,  Cans.  Chillingworth  was  the'  great  writer 
whose  views  were  taken  up  and  circulated  by  Hales,  Owen,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Locke  and  Temple.— 1  JBmcWc,  Civ,  323. 
Even  Locke  and  William  III.  and  Lord  Mansfield  seemed  to  except 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  general  rule  of  toleration,  owing  to  their 
tnint  about  the  Papal  supi^imacy  aud  Uke  doctrines.  Hallam  thought 
tliere  Jiad  been  no  real  toWaXlioxi  XiW  V!^^  wv^  ^^  ^^^t^^  \\1. 


three  of  them.  Some  special  exemptions  were  allowed  to 
Baptists  and  Quakers.  And  finally,  a  penalty  was  imposed 
on  all  disturbers  of  any  congregation  or  assembly  for 
religious  worship.  But  no  such  congregation  was  to  be 
permitted,  unless  it  was  certified  to  the  bishop  or  Quarter 
Sessions  and  registered^  A  place  for  religious  worship 
under  this  Act  was  held  to  mean  not  a  private  house  where 
family  worship  was  held,  but  a  place  set  apart  for  large 
numbers  in  a  public  manner.^  As  regards  the  bolting  of 
doors,  even  after  a  century  had  ehapsed,  namely,  when  the 
laws  of  dissenting  cbapels  were  revised  in  1812,  it  was  still 
made  punishable  with  a  fine  of  20^.  for  any  person  to  preach 
with  the  doors  bolted  or  banned  so  as  to  prevent  persons 
entering.^  But  at  the  same  time  it  wa,s  decided  by  the 
courts,  that  the  certificate  of  registration  of  a  place  of  religious 
worship,  or  meeting-bousej  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
enforced  by  mandmnm,  as  the  official  had  no  discretion 
whatever  to  refuse  it>  This  law,  protecting  dissenting 
chapels  of  every  kind,  lias  been  carried  out  more  sys- 
tematically and  comprehensively  in  later  times.  The 
enactment  aa  to  wilfully  and  maliciously,  or  contempt- 
uously disquieting  or  distui'bing  any  meeting,  assembly,  or 
congregation  of  persons  assembled  for  religious  worship, 
or  the  disturbing,  molesting,  or  menacing  any  preacher, 
teacher,  or  person  officiating^  was  extended  to  all  meetings, 
assemblies,  or  congregations  wbatsover  of  persons  la%vfully 
assembled  for  religious  worship,  and  tlieir  preachers, 
teachers^  or  persons  officiating.^  And  though  places  regu- 
larly kept  for  religious  worship  must  still  be  certified  and 
registered  with  the   bishop  or  archdeacon,  or  at  Quarter 

M  W.  &  M.  Bt  1  c.  18.  "The  Toleration  Act  is  very  imperfect. 
It  is  hawed  on  tlie  theory  that  persecution  is  tlie  general  rule  ftnd 
toleration  is  the  exception.  The  freedom  was  capricious.  Tlie 
Quaker  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  Act;  hut  not  those  whu  deny 
HotviG  of  the  articles.  It  removed  a  vast  mnas  of  evil  without 
shoe  king  a  vast  mass  of  prejudice.  The  EngUwh  in  IGSU  were  hy  no 
menns  disposed  to  udruit  the  doctrine,  that  religions  error  imght  to 
be  left  unpuniHhed/*—i¥acau /«?/'«  NiHf,  c.  11.  Mrs.  Barbauld  seem^ 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  saying,  that  toleration  in  wofKhippin^  God 
wMS  the  same  tldng  as  toleration  in  using  our  iimba. — AIrn.  Barb. 
Addrem,  1790. 

2  2  Atk.  499.  ^  52  Geo.  TIL  c.  155,  §  11.  -*  Green  r  Pope, 
1  L<  Ea\^n.  125;  R.  v  Derbyshhe,  1  W.  Bl.  606  ^  4  Burr,  VJ91, 
s  9  &  10  Vic\  c.  bd,  §  4 
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.S"^?ion.s,  for  which  a  payment  of  2#.  fri.  is  tte  fee  (no 
riLacTetion  heint:  allowed  to  the  officer  to  refuse  snch  regis- 
tration;,^ still  if  the  place  is  onlv  occasionallT  used  for 
religious  worship,  or  if  the  place  is  a  private  dwelling,  or 
the  premises  belonging  thereto,  then  no  registration  is 
needeil  and  no  penalty  is  incurred.- 

Pro(/ress  of  hgislatire  toleration  after  William  III. 
— The  crude  Toleration  Act  of  William  IIL  was  little 
more  than  a  beginning  of  a  recognition  of  the  actual 
existence  of  such  persons  as  dissenters  and  their  liberty 
of  worship  in  conventicles  or  chapels,  while  a  vast  area 
of  intolerance  as  virulent  as  ever  was  left  untouched, 
more  especially  that  embraced  in  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts,  and  what  related  to  Eoman  Catholics.  In 
dealing  with  all  nonconformists  a  broad  distinction  was 
long  kept  up  between  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  the  former  being  persecuted  under  a  separate 
series  of  statutes  much  more  severely  than  their  fellow 
i-ecusants. 

One  retrograde  step  occurred  in  1719,  when  mayors, 
l^ailiffs,  or  magistrates  were  prohibited  from  attending  a 
dissenting  place  of  worship  in  their  official  robes,  the  penalty 
being  the  loss  of  their  office*  Another  retrograde  step 
taken,  though  apparently  without  any  intention  to  aggrieve 
dissenters,  was  the  statute  of  1753,  which,  while  reforming 
the  marriage  laws,  made  it  compulsory  for  all  persons, 
including  dissenters,  to  enter  into  the  marriage  contract 
only  by  attending  the  parish  church  and  according  to  the 
English  CTiurch  servica  * 

The  first  statute  of  relief  of  any  importance  after  the 
statute  of  1688  was  that  of  1779,  when  it  was  declared 
in  favour  of  those  who  scrupled  to  subscribe  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  aU  dissenting  preachers  and  lecturers, 
and  teachers  of  youth,  were  bound  to  do,  that  they  might 
escape  doing  so  by  subscribing  another  oath  set  forth  in 
that  Act,  which  oath,  among  other  things,  required  that 
the  signatory  was  a  "  Christian  and  Protestant,  and  believed 
that  the  Scriptures  contained  the  revealed  will  of  God."* 
Another  still  more  important  Act  of  1812  wholly  repealed 
the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts   already  mentioned 

^  52  Geo.  III.  c.  155.  ^  \%  &  \^  Vie.  c.  88.  3  5  Geo.  I.  c.  4. 
^  26  Geo.  11.  c.  35.       ^  1^  G^o.IW,  ^.  ^. 


still  it  was  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  no  religious 
assembly  of  Protestanta  exceeding  twenty  in  number 
should  meet  without  the  place  of  meeting  heing  first 
registered  and  certified  with  the  bishop  or  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, under  a  penalty  of  20/ J  But  if  30  registered,  tlien  the 
dissenters  and  their  clergy  would  escape  all  penalties 
Boentioned  in  the  Toleration  Act  of  1688. 

Moreover,  before  the  passing  of  either  of  these  two  last 
relief  Acts  a  practice  began,  about  1729,  for  the  legislature 
to  pass  indemnity  Acts  to  protect  those  who  bad  neglected 
to  qualify  for  offices,  and  allowing  further  time  so  as  to  com- 
ply with  the  Acts,  A  regular  series  of  these  annual  Acts 
began  in  1745,  having  been  occasional  before  that  time,^ 
and  they  continued  to  1829.  These  ioclemnifcy  Acts  may  ' 
be  viewed  as  an  unconscious  homage  to  the  advancing 
spirit  of  toleration. 

The  courts  of  law,  after  the  Toleration  Act^  also  cleared 
up  some  points  left  somewhat  obscure  by  the  numerous 
and  confused  statutes  heaped  one  upon  another  relating  to 
oaths  and  penalties.  A  great  relief  was  declared  to  have 
been  obtained  by  nonconformists  by  a  decision  of  Holt, 
C.J.,  in  1704^  when  it  vras  sustained  as  a  valid  excuse  for 
not  attending  the  parish  church,  as  ordered  by  the  statutes 
of  Elizabeth,  that  the  defendant  regularly  attended  some 
other  church  of  his  own,  even  though  he  did  not  take  the 
oaths  of  the  Toleration  Act.^  But  a  still  more  important 
advance  was  made  by  a  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
1767,  The  City  of  London  at  one  time  took  advantage  of 
the  Corporation  Act  of  1661  to  raise  money  by  appointing 
dissenters  to  the  office  of  sheriff  and  then  fining  them 
because  they  could  not  take  the  requisite  oaths,  and  so 
cOTild  not  serve  the  office^  A  byeJaw^of  the  Corporation 
made  in  1748  had  imposed  a  fine  of  600/.  on  any  "  able 
and  fit  person  "  who,  after  being  nominated,  refused  to 
serve.    Tliis  being  disputed  by  a  dissenter  named  Evans 

1  5:2  Geo.  III.  c.  155.  *  18  Geo,  IL  c.  IL 

*  Britfiin  v  Standish,  Cm.  Holt,  14t. 

*  It  waa  8sid,  that  these  accumulated  fines,  exacted  in  the  City 
of  Loodun  from    persona  refusing  to   quafifj  for    the    office    of 

\      sheriff,  were  spent  in  building  tlie  now  Mfmsion  House.     In  six 
I      years    the   fines  aniounted   to     15,000/.      The   house  was    thexw*.<ii. 
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as  an  illegal  bye-Iaw  in  a  cause  which  had  been  taken  bj 
writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords,  after  three  solemn 
argomentsy  Lord  Mansfield  laid  down  the  law,  that  the 
Toleration  Act  rendered  that  which  before  was  31^al  now 
legal  That  the  dissenters'  way  of  worship  was  permitted 
and  allowed  by  that  Act ;  that  it  was  not  only  exempted 
from  punishment  but  rendered  innocent  and  lawful  That, 
in  fact,  it  was  established,  and  it  was  put  under  the  protec- 
tion, and  was  not  merely  under  the  conniyance  of  the  law. 
That  therefore  a  dissenter,  when  prosecuted  for  the  fine,  was 
entitled  to  plead  as  a  defence  that  he  was  a  dissenter  and 
had  not  taken  the  sacrament,  and  so  was  not  "  fit  and  able" 
to  serve  the  office.  And  Lord  Mansfield  further  observed 
that  persecution,  or  attempts  to  force  conscienoe,  will  never 
produce  conviction,  and  are  only  calcalated  to  make  hypo- 
crites or  martyrs.^  But  the  final  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  after  160  years'  experience,  was  accom- 
plished in  1828 ;  and  there  was  then  an  end  of  excluding 
dissenters  from  reaching  the  offices  to  which  these  oaths  and 
sacraments  had  been  made  conditions  precedent,  and  which 
barred  their  entrance  to  those  places  of  trust  to  which  all 
honest  citizens  naturally  aspire.^  And  finally,  in  184(5, 
every  penalty  whatsoever  for  recusancy,  or  non-attendance 
at  church,  or  nonconformity,  not  already  repealed,  was 
wholly  repealed  thenceforth.*  And  while  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  had  been  opened  to 
dissenters  (so  far  as  taking  d^rees,  in  1854  and  1855,  this 
was  carried  further  in  1871,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  share 
in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  graduates,  and  as  to 
holding  offices  which  other  laymen  may  hold.*    And  the 

1  Harrison  r  Evans,  16  Pari.  Hist  325 :  3  Bra  P.  C.  465. 

And  yet  L.  Mansfield,  in  another  case  thirteen  years  later^ 
seemed  to  make  an  exception  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholicif. 
"  Where  the  safety  of  the  state  is  not  concerned,  my  own  opinion  is, 
that  men  should  not  be  punished  for  mere  matter  of  conscience 
and  barely  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way ;  but  where,  what 
Ls  alleged  as  matter  of  conscience,  is  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to 
the  state,  which  is  the  case  of  Poperj-,  the  safety  of  the  state  is 
the  supreme  law,  and  an  erroneous  religion,  so  far  as  upon  princi- 
ples of  sound  policy  that  safety  requires,  ought  to  be  restrained 
and  prohibited."— R.  v  Lord  G.  Gordon,  21  St  Tr.  645. 

2  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17.  ^^&  10  Vic.  c.  59,  M7  &  18  Vic, 
e.  81 ;  18  &  19  Vic.  c.  ^^  •,  ?»V  &l  ^b  Vvi.  t.^^. 


advantages  of  public  and  endowed  schools  were  equally 
extended  to  them  in  1868  and  1869> 

Progress  of  puMic  opinion  after    Toleration  Act 
■^From  and  after  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  from  time 
to  time  champions  of  toleration  arose,  first  among  great 
^vriters,   and    at   a   later  date   in  Parliament  itself,    who 
saw  the   futility  of  the  Statutes  of  Intolerance.     Locke, 
following  ChilUugworth,  had  urged  that  "  AU  the  life  and 
power  of  religion  consists  iti  the  inward  persuasion  of  the 
mind;   and  it  is  impossible  for  the  understanding  to  be 
compelled  to  the  behef  of  anything  by  the  force  of  the 
magistrate's  power/'  ^   He  also  taught,  that  "  every  man  has 
the   care  of  his  own   eternal   happiness,   the  attainmeTit 
whereof  can  neither  be  facQitated  by  another  man's  in- 
dustry, nor  the  loss  of  it  turn  to  another  man's  prejudice, 
nor  the  hope  of  it  be  forced   from   him  by  any  external 
violence/'^      It  is  true  that  leading  statesmen^  a  century 
latei'j  adhered  to  the  older  opinions.    Lord  North,  in  1790, 
stiU  represented,  as  Blackstone  himself  had  also  done  a 
little  before   that  time,  that  the  Test  Act  was   the  great 
bulwark  of  the  Constitution ;   while  Pitt   urged,  that  to 
allow  dissenters  to  hold  office  in  the  civil  ser\"ice  or  the 
army,  or  in  corporations,  was  the  same  tlung  as  to  allow 
them  to  subvert  the  establishment  of  the  country.*     On 
the  other  hand  Beanfoy,  at  the  same  date,  urged  that  the 
Test  Act  had  ''  degraded  the  sacrament  into  a  qualification 
for  gauging  beer-barrels  and  soap-tubs,  and  for  seizing 
smuggled  been"      And   Locke  himself  had  long   befnre 
obseiTcd,  that  the  sacrament  was  required  to  be  taken  as  a 
qualification   to  get  alehoiise  licences.^     Fox    also  urged 
that  **  Intolerance  proceeded  on  the  grand  error^  that  one 
man  conld  judge  better  of  the  religious  opinions  of  another 
tlian  that  other  himself  could  do  ;  and  all  tins  was  deduced 
merely  from  the   supposed   tendency  and  not  from   any 
actual  conduct/ *^    He  contended  tbat  '*  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  surrender  his  opinion,  and  therefore  the 
society  winch  demanded  him  to  make   this  sacrifice  de- 
manded   an  impossibility.     What,  then,  did  this  lead  to  ? 


L 


1  31  &  32  Yic.  cc.  B2,  118;  32<!&  33  Vic.  cc.  66,  58,  and  amending' 

acU             '•'  Letters,  Toler,  •  Ibid.            *  28  Pari.  HiaL  40U. 

a  6  Locke's  Wks-  372,  «  Fost,  C/.,  28  Pari.  Hist,  38a,  1^0.^- 
29  PttrL  \\\A    lB7n. 
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That  110  man  shall  be  deprived  of  any  part  of  his  liberty 
Avith   respect  to  his  opinions,  unless  his  actions  derived 
irom  such  opinions  are  clearly  prejudicial  to  the  state,    la 
this  country  we  were  governed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons.    No  man  would  contend  that  any  of  these  powers 
was  infallible.     Then  why  should  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  proceed  as  if  they  were  infallible  ?  for 
so  they  did,  if  they  claimed  exclusive  privileges  and  en- 
forced penalties  on  those  who  differed  from  them.     An 
establishment  was  only  to  be  maintained  on  the  principle 
of  its  being  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  not  surely  upon  the  slightest  pretence  of  in- 
fallibility.    To  refuse  to  any  man  any  civil  right  and  an 
equal  participation  of  civil  advantages  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions  was  in  itself  persecution.     What  was 
the  principle  of   persecution?     The  condemnation  of  a 
man  before  he  had  committed  a  breach  of  the  law."^     In 
1812  Lord  Grenville  told  his  fellow  peers,  that  it  "is  the 
inveterate  habit  of  intolerance  to  impute  to  the  followers 
of  every  rival  sect  opinions  which  they  disclaim,  and  to 
deduce  from  these  tenets  conclusions  which  they  utterly 
deny.     Justice  and  charity,  on  the  contrary,  give  to  others 
the  same  liberty  which  we  claim  for  ourselves — the  liberty 
to  form  our  opinions  by  the  light  of  our  own  reason,  to  adopt, 
to  investigate,  to  interpret  for  ourselves  the  tenets  which 
we  embrace,  and  to  be  credited  in  our  exposition  of  them 
until  Our  own  practice  shall  have  proved  its  insincerity."* 
Canning,  in  1812,  also  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  I 
assume,  as  a  general  rule,  that  citizens  of  the  same  state, 
subjects  living  under  the  same  government,  are  entitled, 
pHmd  facie,  to  equal  political  rights  and  privileges.     And 
it  is  also  desirable  to  create  and  to  maintain  the  strictest 
union,  the  most  perfect  identity  of  interest  and  of  feeling 
amongst  all  the  members  of  the  same  community."^    And 
finally,  in  1828,  Lord  J.  Eussell  urged,   that  "  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country  is  intended  to  give  to  every  man 
those  rewards,  that  honour,  that  estimation,  to  which  his 
character  and  talent  entitle  him."* 

1  29  Pari.  Hist.  1374.    2  22  Pari.  Deb.  668.     3  23  Pari.  Deb,  635. 

*  95  Pari.  Deb.  (3)  1250.  "The  whole  of  the  penal  statutes 
ngainst  dissenters  went  upon  one  unfortunate  and  absurd  mistake. 
Our  ancestors,  whom  (J.  kno^'  iio\,  >n\\^^^^  ^t^ \xi\.\v^lLa.bit  of  calling- 


Dissenters'  trust  propertf/  and  mode  of  presenHng 
itr — Since  tlie  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  charitable 
trusts  for  proraotin*^  the  religious  opinions  of  Protestant 
dissenterSj  snch  as  maintaiDiug  chapels,  schools,  and 
Tiiiuisters  of  a  certain  creed,  have  been  held  as  valid  as 
any  other  trusts^  And  though  it  was  once  deemed  illegal 
to  devote  property  to  the  purpose  of  promoting  doctrines 
contrary  to  the  established  religion,  persons  professing 
such  doctrines  might  be  the  subjects  of  charitable  bequests.^ 

Wlien  a  chapel  is  erected  with  or  without  endowment, 
the  mode  of  transmitting  the  property  to  the  successive 
preachers  aud  their  congregations  is  by  a  deed  vesting  the 
legal  estate  in  trustees  with  a  power  of  renewing  their 
number  on  vacancies  caused  by  death,  aud  upon  trust  to 
permit  the  preacher  and  congregation  for  the  time  being 
to  liave  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it.  When  the  trust  is 
expressed  to  be  in  favour  of  any  class  of  dissenters,  the 
courts  will  support  and  carry  out  such  trust  When  the 
words  and  objects  are  very  vague,  as  for  exam^jle  "  the 
worship  of  God''  or  "for  godly  learning/'  it  used  to  be 
held  that  the  established  form  of  religion  will  be  preferred. 
And  in  like  manner  where  the  trustees  of  a  religious 
cliarity  were  to  be  '*  honest  persons  of  the  parish  "  the 
court  has  held,  that  dissenters  should  not  be  elected,^  And 
yet,  except  it  be  to  avoid  uncertainty,  it  is  difficult  now  to 
see,  why  this  exclusiveness  should  any  longer  be  acted  on, 
since  all  religions,  not  involving  a  criminal  offence  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  are  now  equally  established. 

Mode  of  inferpreting  dissenters'  trust  deeds. — When 
the  words  of  the  truat  are  vugue,  inquiries  into  collateral 


i 


wise,  bad  fonsideredy  that  belief  waa  uu  net  of  the  will  and  not  of 
the  understanding.  Upon  tlmt  false  agsunijjtion  they  had  gone  on 
adding  penalty  to  penalty  and  statute  to  ntntnte  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour to  control  J  bv  fear  and  by  force,  what  was  only  to  be  ef- 
fected by  peiBiiasion?  — Z.  X  EnheU,  E,a  1828, 18  ParL  Deb.  (2nd) 
G95,  **  And  who  were  the  individaala  exposed  to  these  acts?  Tbe 
officers  of  tbe  army  and  navy,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned, 
the  officers  of  tbe  customs  and  excise,  and  all  in  tbe  service  of  the 
chartered  companies  of  whatever  kind  or  description/' — Ibid. 

1  Att.'Gen.  v  Pearson,  3  Men  v.  353.  ^  Dll  Costa  v  De  Pas, 

2  Swanst,  487  n.  ;  Strauss  v  Goldamid,  8  Sim.  CI 4.  »  Baker  v 

Loe,  8  II.  L.  C.  495.  In  tliia  case  four  law  peers  were  er^ual^ 
divided. 
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matters  are  often  necessary,  in  order  to  discover  what 
class  of  dissenters  was  intended  to  be  benefited.  In  these 
inquiries  the  instrument  declaring  the  trust  is  always  the 
first  matter  to  be  considered,  and  its  interpretation.  And 
if  that  is  doubtful,  then  the  usage  of  the  congregation 
that  has  taken  place  under  it  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
true  meaning.  In  the  case  of  Lady  Hewley's  charities, 
she  had  executed  deeds  in '1704  and  1707,  soon  after 
the  Toleration  Act,  and  she  described  the  objects  of 
the  trust  to  be  "godly  preachers  for  the  time  being  of 
Christ's  Holy  Gospel";  and  she  ordered  none  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  such  as  were  of  "  the  Protestant  religion  and 
able  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  ten  Command- 
ments, and  Bowles'  Catechism."  At  those  dates  the 
Unitarian  religion  was  not  within  the  protection  of  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1688,  though  it  was  brought  within  it 
a  century  later,  namely,  in  1813.  In  course  of  time  the 
Hewley  charity  estates  became  vested  in  trustees  of  whom 
the  majority  were  Unitarians,  and  the  rents  were  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  237  chapels.  Some  thirty-eight  of  these 
had  at  first  been  Presbyterian  congregations,  but  they 
afterwards  became  Unitarians,  and  these  Unitarians  were 
assisted  for  about  seventy  years.  In  a  suit  to  displace  the 
Unitarians,  the  House  of  Lords  held,  that  neither  Unitarians 
nor  members  of  the  Church  of  England  but  Protestant 
dissenters  only  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  those  charities, 
and  all  the  Unitarian  members  were  accordingly  removed 
from  the  office  of  trustees.  That  result  was  arrived  at,  not 
because  Unitarians  since  1813  were  incapable  of  being 
objects  of  trust  as  much  as  any  other  religious  body,  but 
because  the  extensive  evidence  brought  to  bear  on  the 
construction  of  the  Hewley  deeds  showed,  that  Lady 
Hewley  was  a  member  of  a  Trinitarian  congregation,  and 
the  words  she  used  were  at  the  time  conimonly  applied 
to  denote  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists, 
all  of  whom  were  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.^ 
And  thus  it  was,  that  the  Unitarians  were  excluded.  But 
owing  to  the  hardship  of  interfering  with  so  long  a  course 
of  usage,  a  statute  soon  afterwards  passed  in  18-44,  which 
regulated  in  future  the  construction  .of  these  foundations. 
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It  enacted,  that  all  such  deeds  shall  be  construed  as  if 
the  Toleration  Acts  from  1688  to  1807  had  been  in  force 
at  the  founding  of  the  meeting-houses,  schools,  and  other 
charitable  foundations  in  question.  When  no  particular 
religious  doctrines  or  opinions  or  modes  of  worship  are 
mentioned  expressly,  or  by  reference  in  the  original  deeds, 
then  the  usage  for  the  twenty-five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  suit  is  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  meaning,  and  as  to  the  title  to  any  meeting-house, 
burial-ground,  Sunday  or  day-school,  or  minister's  house. 
But  whenever  the  deed  or  will  states  expressly  or  by 
reference  the  particular  religious  doctrines  or  opinions, 
then  those  are  to  be  followed,  notwithstanding  any  contrary- 
usage.^ 

Dissenting  congregations  and  their  pastors. — The 
minister  of  a  meeting-house  is  only  a  tenant  at  will  of 
the  trustees,  who  can  therefore  at  any  moment  terminate 
his  tenancy  by  demand  of  possession,  and  even  without 
notice.  And  he  cannot  elaim  to  hold  his  ofi&ce  for  life, 
even  though  no  offence  be  proved.^  Nevertheless  care 
will  be  taken,  that  a  minister  is  not  removed  without 
the  rules  of  the  religious  body  or  congregation  being 
complied  with.  If,  for  example,  he  cannot  be  removed 
legally,  except  by  a  decision  af  the  congregation  regu- 
larly convened  at  a  meeting,,  the  charges  intended  to  be 
brought  against  him  must  be  specified  in  the  hotice  calling 
the  meeting,  and  the  minister  himself  must  be  apprised  of 
the  nature  of  the  charges ;  and  all  the  usual  forms  must  be 
complied  with,  for  this  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  principles  of  justice.^  Yet  when  a  majority  of 
the  congregation  has  in  regular  form  passed  a  resolution 
for  the  removal  of  their  pastor,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
courts  of  law  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  prevent  his  officiating 
against  their  will.*  The  court  cannot  assume,  that  a  con- 
gregation so  expressing  their  wish  act  capriciously ;  and 
there  can  be  no  remedy  if  they  do  so.  In  one  case  a 
minority  of  the  trustees  of  a  Baptist  chapel  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  congregation,  but  not  according  to  the  ordinances 
of  their  society,  and  elected  a  pastor,  and  the  court  ordered 

M  &  8  Vic.  c.  45.  *  Cooper  v  Gordon,  L.  R.,  8  Eq.  249. 

'  Dean  v  Bennett,  L.  R.,  6  Ch.  489.        *  Cooper  v  Gordoo.^  L.^.^ 
Eg.  249. 

^  1\  ^ 
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them  to  surrender  the  chapel  to  the  rest  of  the  trustees, 
who  were  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  re-elect  a  pastor  in 
regular  course.^  Sometimes  the  rules  of  the  religious 
body  with  wliich  a  cougregation  is  connected  throw  light 
upon  the  regular  course  of  proceeding  in  disputes  about 
appointing  a  pastor.  And  whenever  the  deed  of  endow- 
ment neither  provides  for  the  succession  of  trustees  nor 
the  election  of  a  minister,  the  court  will  find  out  a  mode 
of  supplying  both  these  wants.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a 
congregation  in  London  founded  in  1769  calling  themselves 
"  the  Presbytery  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  London  "  and 
conforming  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  court  said,  that  those  persons,  who,  though 
seatholders,  did  not  take  the  sacrament  there,  had  no  right 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  minister,  because  the  members 
who  communicated  according  to  the  Scotch  practice 
constituted  the  congregation  on  such  occasions.  ^ 

Dissenting  congregations  changing  their  creed  or 
mode  of  ivorship. — Courts  of  law  will  protect  all  dissent- 
ing congregations  in  the  enforcement  of  their  peculiar 
rules  and  practices,  and  treat  them  with  the  same  respect 
as  all  voluntary  societies  are  treated,  which  prefer  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  There  is  no 
authority  in  the  court  of  law  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
rules  of  a  voluntary  society  entered  into  merely  for 
the  regulation  of  its  own  affairs,  save  only  so  far  as  it 
may  be  necessary,  that  they  should  do  so  for  the  due 
disposal  or  administration  of  property.  If  funds  are 
settled,  to  be  disposed  of  amongst  members  of  a  voluntary 
association  according  to  their  rules  and  regulations,  then 
the  court  must  necessarily  take  cognizance  of  these  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  itself  who  is 
entitled  to  the  funds.-  So  if  the  rules  of  a  religious 
association  prescribe  who  shall  occupy  a  house,  or  to  have 
the  use  of  a  chapel  or  other  buUding.  On  this  principle, 
it  is,  that  the  courts  have  administered  funds  held  in  trust 
for  all  dissenting  bodies.  There  is  no  direct  power  in  the 
court  to  decide  whether  A  or  B  holds  a  particular  status 
according  to  the  rules  of  a  voluntary  association.  But  if 
a  fund  held  in  trust  has  to  be  paid  over  to  the  person  who, 

^  Perrv  v  Sbipway,  4  D^  Qt.  &.  ^,  ^^"i*  '  Leslie  i;  Bimie, 

2  JRuss.  114. 
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according  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  fills  that  character, 
then  the  court  iinist  make  itself  master  of  the  questions 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  decidej  whether  A  or  B  is  th^ 
party  so  entitled.  The  only  remedy  which  the  member  of 
ii  voluotary  association  has  when  he  is  dissatistied  with 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  body  with  whicli  he  is  connected 
is  to  withdraw  from  it.  If,  connected  with  any  oitice  in  a 
voluntary  association,  there  is  the  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  any  pecuniary  benefit,  including  under  that  term  the 
right  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  land  or  a  chapel  or  a  school, 
then  incidentally  the  court  nuiy  have  imposed  on  it  the 
duty  of  inquiring  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings 
affecting  the  status  in  the  society  of  any  individual  mem- 
ber of  it.^  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  trust 
funds  have  been  settled  on  a  definite  religious  body^  the 
congregation  cannot  divert  the  property  into  a  diiferent 
channel  or  apply  tlieni  to  a  diiferent  sect  Avithout  an  Act 
of  Parliament'^  In  a  case  in  ISOO  the  trusts  of  a  chapel 
%verc  declared  to  be  for  the  use  of  a  congregation  of  Far- 
ticular  Eaptista.  The  congregation  became  divided  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  strict  and  free  communion,  Since  174G 
the  congregation  had  acted  on  tlie  doctrine  of  strict  coni- 
mnnion,  but  a  majority  in  1860  resolved  to  act  on  a  free 
communion.  The  court  held^  that,  whether  the  majority 
could  make  this  change,  depended  on  whether  the  doctine 
was  an  essential  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  that  faith. 
According  to  the  evidence  it  was  proved  not  to  be  so ;  and 
therefore  the  court  protected  the  majority  in  making  the 
change  desired  by  them,^  In  another  modern  case  trusts 
had  been  established  in  171 G  and  1803  for  tlie  benefit  of 
*'  the  congregation  called  Presbyterians  "  in  Devizes.  Long 
before  that  date  some  Baptists  had  associated  tbemselvea 
with  that  congregation,  and  since  1803  the  members  had 
been  Baptists.  In  1865  a  congregation  calling  itself 
l*resbyterian  now  claimed  the  property.  But  the  court 
Jiekl,  that  the  use  of  the  term  Presbyterian  did  not  repre- 
sent any  particular  religious  doctrines  or  mode  of  worsldp ; 
and  therefore  tlie  Baptists  having  Iteld  the  property  for 
forty-five  years  were  entitled  to  retain  it/ 

^  L.  Crammrth,  Forbes  v  Eden,  2  Paters.  Ap.  1450;  L.  R,  1  So. 
Ap.  56S.  2  An,-Gi'ii.  V  Mtirkct  BuH\v<>rdi,  .H6  Btasr.  305.  '  Att.- 
Uea.  V  Go.ild,  28  Beav.  485*      *  Au.-G^u.  u  Um\^«i,\..^^.,^^v^^i^- 
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Hence  in  the  case  of  a  dissenting  congregation  being 
desirous  to  change  its  creed  and  mode  of  worship,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  a  majority  or  a  minority  of  the  congre- 
gation so  desiring  it ;  but  it  is  a  question,  whether  their 
trust  is  specific  enough  to  prevent  it ;  and  if  so,  then  any 
one  of  the  congregation  can  insist  on  preserving  the 
original  trust  as  it  was.  It  is  true  that  entire  unanimity 
in  a  congregation  may  sometimes  succeed ;  because  then 
there  would  be  no  one  having  sufficient  interest  to  interfere 
and  set  the  law  in  motion  against  their  acts. 

Civil  and  religious  freedom  of  dissenters  and 
Churchmen. — It  has  been  seen,  that  the  Toleration  Act  of 
1688  first  recognised  attendance  at  dissenting  chapels  as 
a  valid  excuse  for  escaping  the  penalties  incurred  by  not 
attending  the  parish  church.  This  relieved  the  Protestant 
dissenters  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  allowed  them  to 
meet  in  conventicles,  provided  they  took  certain  oaths  and 
held  their  religious  meeting  with  open  doors.  In  1779 
dissenting  ministers  were  allowed,  on  taking  an  oath  that 
they  were  Christians  and  Protestants,  freely  to  teach  youth. 
And  in  1812  the  Conventicle  Act  and  Five  Mile  Act 
were  repealed ;  and  this  left  them  to  hold  conventicles  with- 
out restriction,  provided  these  were  registered  with  the 
bishop.  And  finally  iu  1829  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  repealed,  which  prevented  dissenters  filling 
offices  in  the  army  and  navy  and  magistracy  and  in  corpo- 
rations. In  1846  every  kind  of  penalty  for  not  conforming 
to  the  Church  was  repealed.^  Lastly,  in  1871  they  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  take  their  degrees  and  enjoy  the  privileges  thereto 
attaching.2  And  in  1867  those  dissenters  who  were 
magistrates  were  allowed  to  enter  their  own  chapels  in 
their  official  robes  of  office.*  And  in  1836  they  were  no 
longer  bound  to  go  to  the  parish  church,  to  be  married 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.*  The 
result  is,  that  Protestant  dissenters  enjoy  all  the  liberty 
and  have  the  same  advantage  in  filling  all  the  offices  of 
social  and  political  life  as  freely  as  Churchmen.  What- 
ever property  they  choose  to  dedicate  for  worship  or 
education,  they  can  do  therein  as  they  think  fit ;  the  law  has 

^  9  &  10  Vic.  c.  50.       »  B4  &  35  Vic.  c.  26.        3  30  &  31  Vic.  a 
75,  §  4.  *  6  &1  ^iW.lN.  ci.  ^^. 
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notliing  to  say  to  the  object,  the  manner,  or  the  machinery, 
unless  and  nntil  they  quarrel  ^bout  their  rights  amongst 
themselves.  They  in  lact  manage  entirely  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way,  having  only  the  same  kind  of 
protection  from  the  law,  as  other  persons  have  according 
to  their  respective  employments  and  acquisitions.  Tlie 
dissenting  clergy,  while  enjoyinf^  liberty  to  conduct  their 
public  worsliip  according  to  their  own  forms,  whether 
these  are  adopted  by  each  separate  congregation,  or  by 
synods  of  many  congregations,  are  bonnd  only  by  mutual 
contract  to  adhere  to  certain  rules  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
All  the  restrictions  they  are  subject  to  are  of  their  own 
adoption  and  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  of 
the  Chiirch  of  England  are  bound  down  by  rigid  statutes 
in  all  that  they  do — in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property, 
their  maintenance,  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  their  vest- 
ments and  the  doctrine  they  shall  profess  and  teach,  so 
that  no  deviation  from  the  standard  appointed  for  them 
can  be  allowed.  And  so  multiplied  and  minute  are  these 
restrictions,  that  they  occupy  a  large  space  and  fill  many 
chapters  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  tlie  enforcement  of 
these  laws  requires  frequent  aid  from  the  courts,  and  a 
large  variety  of  officers  and  assistants,  as  has  already  been 
set  forth.  Birt  the  substantial  right  which  Ciiurcbmen  and 
dissenters  now  enjoy  is  one  and  the  same,  that  is  to  say, 
each  can  in  peace  and  security  join  in  that  form  of  worship 
wliich  he  considers  best,  and  incurs  no  liability  or  risk, 
and  loses  no  worldly  advantage,  and  is  subject  to  no  draw- 
back in  doing  so.  They  have  both  arrived,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  same  g(ial,  neither  being  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
other,  or  make  each  other  any  longer  afraid.  The  only 
restriction  on  dissenters  is  the  trifling  homage  they  pay  to 
order,  by  registering  their  chapels  and  holding  their  ser* 
vices  with  open  doors.  In  all  other  respects  they  may  be 
said  to  be  as  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  public  worship 
as  any  member  of  the  coraniunity  in  the  exercise  of  his 
trade  or  profession. 

Qii4fliers  and  Unifarians  as  dissenters,— The  Quakers 
were  the  first  of  the  dissenters  to  express  a  decided  anti- 
pathy to  church  rates  and  tithes.  They  are  said  to  have 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  to  iiave  gone  to  churches  to 
assail  the  preachers  and  excite  disturbances,    Duim!»j  ^^ 
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Protectorate  3,173  of  them  were  imprisoned,  whipped,  and 
pilloried  for  these  offences.^  In  the  time  of  Charles  11. 
they  were  punished  with  imprisonment  and  transportation, 
if  they  refused  to  take  a  judicial  oath.^  But  two  Acts  of 
William  III.  allowed  them  to  make  an  affirmation  instead 
of  such  oath,  also  to  serve  compulsory  offices  by  deputy.' 
A  bill  to  relieve  them  in  some  particulars  as  to  oaths 
and  as  to  the  mode  of  paying  tithes  was  opposed  in  vain 
by  the  London  clergy  as  endangering  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  by  tithes,  "  and  as  dispensing  with  oaths,  which 
God  himself  instituted  as  the  surest  bond  of  fidelity 
among  men."*  They  were  soon  also  allowed  to  make 
declarations  of  fidelity  in  lieu  of  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance.^  The  proceedings  as  to  tithes  were  varied  as 
regards  them,  as  stated  in  a  pre\'ious  chapter.*  They  were 
allowed  to  find  substitutes  to  serve  in  the  militia  and 
kindred  acts.^  And  the  ilarriage  Act  of  1753  did  not 
interfere  with  their  customs  of  marriage,  though  it  did  not 
spare  most  other  dissenters.®  And  even  the  Acts  of  1836 
with  amendments  left  their  marriages  alone,  provided  only 
that  due  notice  is  given  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of 
the  district ;  and  the  marriages  may  take  place  in  their 
own  meeting-houses.*  And  when  a  Quaker  was  elected  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  1833,  he  was  found  entitled  on 
making  his  solemn  affirmation  to  enter  and  take  his  seat.^® 
In  aU  other  respects  the  Quakers  are  on  the  same  footing, 
so  far  as  their  religion  is  concerned,  as  other  dissenters. 

Unitarians  were  in  1813  relieved  from  the  punishment 
assigned  to  blasphemj  against  the  Trinity  by  the  statute 
William  III.^^  And  in  other  respects  they  do  not  differ 
from  other  dissenters.  Their  grievances  in  relation  to  Lady 
Hewley's  charities  led  to  an  amendment  in  the  laws,  as 
already  stated,  which  was  at  the  same  time  communicated 
to  all  other  dissenters. 

Roman  Catliolics  as  dissenters. — It  is  necessary  to 
notice  one  class  of  dissenters  at  greater  length.     Eoman 

I  Skeat's  Hist.  70.  «  13  &  14  Ch.  II.  c.  1 ;  16  Ch.  II.  c.  4. 

3  7  &  8  Will.  III.  c.  34.  4  7  Parl.  Hist  942.  That  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Lords  by  62  to  21.  *  8  Geo.  I.  st  2,  c.  6.  «  See 
ante,  p.  467.      ^  42  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  §  50.      »  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  §  18. 

i'  6  &  7  Will.  IV,  c.  85,  §  2  ;  35  Vic.  c.  10    i®  H.  C.  14  Feb.  1833. 

'^  See  antCy  p.  64, 


Catholics  were  included  among  those  who  did  not  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England,  by  absenting  themselves,  and 
not  taking  oaths  when  these  weie  necessary ;  and  a  dis- 
tinct series  of  idtatutes,  from  the  time  of  Edward  YL,  have 
dealt  willi  them,  so  that  they  ibr  centuries  stood  by  them- 
selves, singled  out  from  all  other  dissenters  by  the  severity 
and  long  continuance  of  the  penalties,  disabilities,  actions, 
and  indictments,  which  were  aimed  at  them.  And  their 
case  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  slow  degrees  by 
which  they  ultimately  have  obtained  a  toleration  almost 
identical  with  other  dissenters.  And  for  that  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  the  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  their  history  are 
of  permanent  nse^  and  very  fit  to  be  remembered.  The  reason 
of  this  severity  was  the  supposed  inveterate  attachment  of 
Itoman  Catholics  to  the  Pope,  and  their  allegiance  being 
supposed  to  be  given  first  to  iiini.  It  was  high  treason  to 
pretend  to  absolve  any  within  the  realm  from  their  natural 
obedience,  or  to  move  them  to  obey  the  see  of  Rome,  or 
even  to  be  reconciled  to  that  communion.*  And  that  law 
continued  till  1791,-  and  in  some  points  till  1840.^  Hence 
Popery  used  to  be  spoken  of  in  courts  as  a  standing  con- 
spiracy against  the  state  as  well  as  religion.*  Papist"^  were 
deemed,  almost  by  a  rule  of  law,  to  be  constantly  engaged 
in  dissuading  people  from  their  natural  allegiance.  Coke 
said,  that  Papists  were  lepers  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  courts  not  to  accept  Popish  recusants  as 
witnesses  or  sureties.  And  lie  told  a  group  of  such  persons 
it  was  far  safer  for  them  to  lie  in  prison  than  to  be  at  large 
and  not  to  conform  themselves.^  And  tins  condition  de- 
barred them  from  practising  any  of  the  leading  professions,*' 


1  23  E\h.  c.  1 ;  3  Jas,  L  e,  4.  ^  gi  q^^^  m^  e.  32.  ^  9  &  jo 
Vic.  c.  59,  *  Thoniby  v  Fleetwood,  10  Mod.  117.  ^  Att.-Gen. 
rGriflith,  2  Bidst,  165. 

^  3  Jm.  I.  c.  5,  §  6.  Burke  said  ihnt  in  his  time  "  no  nma 
Thought  of  nny  dringer  from  tlie  macLiDations  of  tlie  Pope.  Why 
then  should  a  danger  he  pretended,  whicli  did  not  exigt,  aod  pretended 
merely  for  tlie  sake  of  perBecutiun  ?  Why  should  we  heap  oath 
upon  oath,  as  if  we  wished  at  all  events  to  pick  a  quarrel  wdh  oiir 
Koman  Cuthoiic  brethren  ?  Did  nottlii»  look  like  the  effects  of  thut 
/j^reen-eyed  monster  *  jealoUHv,'  whose  suspicionn  it  was  utterly  im- 
]Kji^iiihlo  to  remove  ?  The  Pope,  pohtically  speaking,  waw  as  dead  as 
the  Pretender,  tmd  as  dead  iia  Pope  Julius  Ctt^sar/'^28  Farl.  Deb, 
1371. 
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the  kiDg.  But  in  1860  a  statute  enacted,  tliat  no  existing 
or  future  gift  of  real  or  personal  estate  for  any  lawful 
charitable  trust  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  should  he  invalidated, 
merely  because  the  same  estate  is  also  snhjected  to  trusts 
for  superstitions  uses,  and  the  court  is  to  separate  the 
lawful  from  theuDhxwful  purpose.^  And  various  rules  are 
laid  down  in  the  same  statute  tending  to  protect  these 
girts,  thereby  placing  tliem  on  the  same  footing  as  in  case 
of  other  dissenters. 

Oaths  required  from  Roman  Catholics. — One  great 
engine  of  persecution  against  all  dissenting  sects  was  the 
exacting  of  oaths,  and  punishing  those  who  could  not  or  ^ 
would  not  take  them.     The  Gunpowder  Plot  suggested  the  ^B 
necessity  of  oaths  of  allegiance.^     The  Roman  Catholics  ™ 
seemed  not  to  object  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,^  or  the 
oath  of  abjuration*     But  the  oath  of  supremacy  which 
varied  in  form  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  William 
III.,  was  what  could  not  be  got  over.     The  substance  of  it 
was,  that  no  foreign  prince  had  any  power  or  authority, 
ecclesiastical  or  apiiitual,  within  the  realm.     This  oath 
could  be  tendered  at  any  time  by  two  justices  of  the  peace 
without  any  preliminary  notice  or  summons;  and  refusal 
made  the  party  a  popish  recusant  convict,  and  as  such 
liable  to  all  the  punishments  and  disabilities  of  that  state.  ^ 
The  refusal  of  that  oath  prevented  the  party  from  exercis-  ^| 
lag  any  of  tlie  legal  professions  or  vothig  at  elections.  Tha^^J 
refusal  to  take  the  sacrament  under  the  Corporation  Act, 
13  Charles  IT,  prevented  the  lioman  Catholics  holding 
any  offices  in  corporations.     And  under  the  Test  Act  of 
25  Charles  II,  c,  2,  they  were  precluded  from  holding  any" 
oflice  civil  or  military  under  the  Crown.     The  oath  against 
transubstantiation,  and  against  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
against  the  mass,  imposed  by  30  Charles  IL  st.    2,  o*  It^^ 
kept  the  Eoman  Cathohcs  from  sitting  in  eitber  Houses  of^| 
Tarliament  for  150  years,  until  they  were  restored  in  1829  ^^ 
by  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.^  *^ 

Roman  Catkofies  hokfiugj^ro^ierty, — The  consequences  H 
inability  to  take  oaths  atlected   also    the  holdinir  of^^B 
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»  23  &  24  Vic,  c.  134.  *  7;CoIlier,  EecL  Hiat.  345,  ed.  1840 

^  1  Geo.  I.  St,  2,  c,  Vi.         ^  6  G<;q.  IIL  c.  53.  &  10  Geo.  IV. 
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property.  Even  so  late  as  1700,  a  person  educated  in  or  pro- 
fessing  the  Popish  religion,  who  did  not^  in  six  months  after 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
supremacy,  and  transuhstantiation,  ceased  to  he  entitled  to 
any  lands,  estates,  or  interests  in  land.  He  was  inca- 
pahle  of  devising,  or  inlieritin^,  or  purchasing,  or  enjoy- 
ing; and  his  next  of  kin,  if  a  Protestant,  could  enter  into 
possession  and  enjoy  without  rendering  any  accounts 
Moreover,  Catholics  conld  not,  and  still  cannot  exercise  the 
right  of  nomination  to  a  heneficein  the  Church  of  England 
if  they  have  advowsons;  and  they  paid  doohle  land-tax. 
By  a  statute  of  1  George  I.  c,  13,  they  were  bound  under 
a  penalty  to  register  their  names  and  estates ;  and  hy  a 
statute  of  3  George  I.  c.  18,  they  must  enrol  all  their 
deeds  and  wills,  otherwise  these  would  he  void.  It  was 
not  till  1829  that  the  capacity  to  hold  and  acquire  real 
property  was  restored  to  Popish  subjects,  and  they  were 
tlien  put  on  the  same  footing  as  other  subjects,  ^  and 
the  same  has  still  later  been  made  the  rule  as  to  then* 
education  and  charities*^ 

Relief  to  Roman  CatlioUes  6?/  degrees. — Penalties 
Tipon  penalties  fell  upon  tlie  lloroan  Catholics  from 
tlie  time  of  Edward  YL  to  the  time  of  George  L,  with- 
out a  sign  of  abatement  or  deduction.  The  Toleration 
Act  of  1  William  and  Mary  was  for  Protestant  dissen- 
ters only.  An  Act  of  1716  partially  pi-evented  sales  by 
I'apists  of  their  real  estate  from  being  questioned;  and 
this  was  a  first  contribution  of  relief.*  In  1778  a  new 
form  of  oath  was  made  for  Roman  Catholics,  which  omitted 
allusion  to  the  Pope's  spiritual  jurisdiction,  or  only  stated, 
tJiat  the  Pope  of  Eome  had  no  temporal  or  civil  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  realm  ;  and  on  taking  this  oath  they  were 
allowed  to  inherit  or  purchase  lands,  and  send  tlieir  chil- 
dren to  school,  and  to  say  and  hear  mass  without  a  penalty.'* 
In  1791  another  oath  was  made  for  Roman  Catholics, 
slightly  varying  the  terms  once  more,  and  adding  in  plain 
words,  tlmt  the  deponent  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion;  and  on  taking  this  oath  he  was  no  longer  punishable 
for  not  attending  the  parish  church ;  he  might  attend  his 
own  place  of  wxn^ship,  and  if  the  doors  were  not  locked  and 
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»  11  &  12  Will.  IIL  c,  4,  «  10  Geo.  IV.  c,  7. 

^2^3  Will  l\\  c,  115.      *  a  Geo.l. cA%.     ^  \^ (^^^^.^ra..^.^. 
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the  chapel  had  no  steeple  or  bell,  he  need  not  after  that 
date  take  the  oath  against  transubstantiation,  and  incurred 
no  penalty  for  corning  to  court ;  he  need  no  longer  register 
his  deeds  and  wills,  and  might  practise  as  a  barrister  or 
solicitor  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  or  the  oath 
against  transubstantiation.^  The  places  of  worship  used 
by  Eoman  Catholics  required,  by  a  statute  of  1791,  to  be 
certified  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  to  the  bishop  ;  and  the 
names  of  the  priests  also  must  have  been  recorded  at 
quarter  sessions.^  But  at  last,  in  1832,  Eoman  Catholics 
were  made  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  in  respect  to  their  schools  and  places  for  religious 
worship,  education,  and  charitable  purposes.*  This  regis- 
tration of  places  of  worship  is  still  the  law,  and  any  person 
sufifering  an  unregistered  assembly  in  his  house  as  well  as 
the  oflSciating  preacher  or  teacher  incurred  large  penalties.* 
And  by  the  Act  of  1791  the  molesting  of  Eoman  Catholic 
congregations  was  punished  as  in  the  case  of  churches  and 
dissenting  chapels.^  By  another  Act  of  1817,  Eoman 
Catholics  might  enter  the  army  or  navy  as  oflScers  without 
taking  the  oaths  and  declarations  required  under  former 
Acts.®  These  Acts,  coupled  with  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  in  1828,^  and  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  of  1829,^  and  the  Eeligious  Disabilities  Eepegd  Act 
in  1846,®  put  the  Eoman  Catholics,  substantially  on  the 
same  footing  as  Protestant  dissenters.  The  chapel  must 
still  be  registered,  as  was  enacted  in  1791.  And  though 
the  enactment  of  1791  which  forbade  a  steeple  and  bell 
to  be  used  to  their  chapels,  has  never  been  expressly 
repealed,  it  was  impliedly  repealed  in  1832.^*  Notwith- 
standing the  emancipation  of  Catholics  in  1829  from  the 
long  chain  of  penal  and  disabling  statutes,  they  were  still 
expressly  required  by  oath  to  repudiate  certain  doctrines 
supposed  to  be  part  of  their  religion,  as  to  the  right  of 
murdering  princes,  or  the  Pope's  civil  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  right  to  subvert  the  present 
Church  establishment,  and  the  right  to  disturb  or  weaken 

1  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32.        2  ibid.  §  5.         »  52  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  §  2 ; 
2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  115,  §  1.  4  52  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  §§  2,  11. 

5  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32  •,  9  &  10  Vic.  c.  59.        e  57  Geo.  III.  c.  92. 
7  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17.        *  \Q  Qt^o,  \N .  ^.  1.       9  9  &  10  Vic.  c.  69. 
10  2&3  Will.  lY.c,  U!),^\. 


the  Protestant  religion.*  But  this  oath  has  in  turn  been 
repealed^  and  nothing  hut  an  oath  of  allegiance  is  left. 
The  statute  of  1829  expressly  enacted,  that  Roman  Catholics 
might  vote  at  elections.^  And  a  mayor  or  corporate  oflicer 
was  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  attended  in  his  official  robe  any 
other  place  of  worship  than  an  established  church.^  But 
that  also  was  repealed  in  1867.*  The  facilities  for  mar- 
riage of  Roman  CathoUcs  do  not  now  materially  differ  from 
those  of  otlier  religious  bodies.  Any  Iloman  Catholic  place 
of  worship  can  be  registered  for  the  purpose  of  solemnizing 
inamages.^  And  if  the  registrar  attend,  the  ceremony  may 
be  conducted  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.** 
The  disabilities  of  Catliolics  extended  far  and  wide,  and 
struck  at  all  classes.  The  sovereign  most  neither  profess 
the  Popish  religion  nor  marry  a  Papist  J  And  the  regent 
is  restricted  in  like  manner.^  Nor  can  a  Koman  Catholic 
hold  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  or  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  or  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.^  In  1829 
Eoman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  civil  and  military  offices 
under  the  Crown,  on  taking  the  oath  appointed  by  that  Act,i^ 
and  now  without  the  oath.'^  As  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  expressly  disqualified  from  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  are  Iloman  Catholic 
priests,  whether  priests  before  or  after  their  election.!^  Iq 
this  particular  they  are  subject  to  a  restriction  Avhich  has 
no  place  with  Protestant  dissenters.  And  in  like  manner 
Ptomish  priests  are  disqualified  from  being  councillors  or 
aldermen  in  municipal  corporations.'^  Onihe  other  hand, 
they  share  wdth  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
dissenting'ministers  t]ie  exemption  from  serving  as  jurymen 
and  as  churchwardens  and  parochial  officers.  '* 

Jesuits.  —  Jesuits    and   seminary    and    other   priests, 

1  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.  *  Ibid.  c.  7,  5  5,  ^  5  q^^^  i,  c.  4 ; 

10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  §  25.  *  30  &  31  Vie.  c.  75,  §  4. 

5  G  &  7  Will  IV.  c,  85,  §  18 ;  7  Will.  IV.  c,  22,  §  35. 

6  7  Will.  IV  c.  22.       7  12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  §  2;  31  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  32,  g  12.         «  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  §  12. 

3  iO  Geo.  IV.  c.  7  §  12.     A  Ronifm  Calbolin  was  allowed  to  be 
Lord  Chrinccllor  of  Ireland  after  18G7.— 30  &  31  Vic.  c.  75,  §  1. 

'»  10  Geo.  IV.  f .  7,  §  10.       '*  34  &  35  Vir.  c.  48.       ^^  iq  Geo.  IV. 
c,  7,  §  9  ;  41  Gpo.  TII.  c.  63.    See  anfe,  p.  481,      ^^  (S  ik  <vi  "^^  y\.V^  . 
c.  76,  §  2a        "  31  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  |  ^. 
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the  chapel  had  no  steeple  or  bell,  he  need  not  after  that 
date  take  the  oath  against  transubstantiation,  and  incurred 
no  penalty  for  coming  to  court ;  he  need  no  longer  raster 
his  deeds  and  wills,  and  might  practise  as  a  barrister  or 
solicitor  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  or  the  oath 
against  transubstantiation, ^  The  places  of  worship  used 
by  Eoman  Catholics  required,  by  a  statute  of  1791,  to  be 
certified  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  to  the  bishop  ;  and  the 
names  of  the  priests  also  must  have  been  recorded  at 
quarter  sessions.^  But  at  last,  in  1832,  fioman  Catholics 
were  made  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  in  respect  to  their  schools  and  places  for  religious 
worship,  education,  and  charitable  purposes.*  This  regis- 
tration of  places  of  worship  is  still  the  law,  and  any  person 
suftering  an  unregistered  assembly  in  his  house  as  well  as 
the  officiating  preacher  or  teacher  incurred  large  penalties.* 
And  by  the  Act  of  1791  the  molesting  of  Eoman  Catholic 
congregations  was  punished  as  in  the  case  of  churches  and 
dissenting  chapels.^  By  another  Act  of  1817,  Eoman 
Catholics  might  enter  the  army  or  navy  as  officers  without 
taking  the  oaths  and  declarations  required  under  former 
Acts.®  These  Acts,  coupled  with  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  in  1828,^  and  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  of  1829,^  and  the  Eeligious  Disabilities  Eepesd  Act 
in  1846,®  put  the  Eoman  Catholics,  substantially  on  the 
same  footing  as  Protestant  dissenters.  The  chapel  must 
still  be  registered,  as  was  enacted  in  1791.  And  though 
the  enactment  of  1791  which  forbade  a  steeple  and  bell 
to  be  used  to  their  chapels,  has  never  been  expressly 
repealed,  it  was  impliedly  repealed  in  1832.^*  Notwith- 
standing the  emancipation  of  Catholics  in  1829  from  the 
long  chain  of  penal  and  disabling  statutes,  they  were  still 
expressly  required  by  oath  to  repudiate  certain  doctrines 
supposed  to  be  part  of  their  religion,  as  to  the  right  of 
murdering  princes,  or  the  Pope's  civil  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  right  to  subvert  the  present 
Church  establishment,  and  the  right  to  disturb  or  weaken 

1  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32.        2  ibid.  §  5.         »  52  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  §  2 ; 
2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  115,  §  1.  -*  52  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  §§  2,  11. 

5  31  Geo.  III.  c.  32 ;  9  &  10  Vic.  c.  59.        ^  57  Geo.  III.  c.  92. 
7  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17.        *  \Q  Q^^o.  IN .  ^.  1.       »  9  &  10  Vic.  c.  69. 
10  2&3  Will.  lY.c,U!),^\. 
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tlie  Protestant  religion. ' 
repealed,  and  nothing  but  an  oath  of  allegiance  is  left. 
The  statute  of  1829  expressly  enacted,  that  Eonian  Catholics 
might  vote  at  elections.^  And  a  mayor  or  corporate  oflicer 
was  hable  to  a  penalty  if  he  attended  in  his  official  robe  any 
other  place  of  worship  than  an  established  clinrcL^  But 
that  also  was  repealed  in  1867.*  The  facilities  for  mar- 
riage of  Eoman  Catholics  do  not  now  materially  differ  from 
those  of  other  religious  bodies.  Any  Eoman  Catholic  place 
of  worship  can  be  registered  for  the  purpose  of  solemnizing 
raaniages.^  And  if  the  registrar  attend,  the  ceremony  may 
be  conducted  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church/' 
The  disabilities  of  Catliolics  extended  far  and  wide,  and 
struck  at  all  classes.  The  sovereign  must  neither  profess 
the  Popish  religion  nor  marry  a  Papist.^  And  the  regent 
is  restricted  in  like  manner.^  Nor  can  a  Koman  Catholic 
hold  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  or  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  or  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.'*  In  1S29 
Eoman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  ci%dl  and  military  offices 
under  the  Crown,  on  taking  the  oath  appointed  by  that  Act/^ 
and  now  without  the  oath/^  As  the  clergy  of  tlie  Church 
of  England  are  expressly  disqualified  from  becoming  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  are  Eoman  Catholic 
priests,  whether  priests  before  or  after  their  election.^^  In 
this  particular  they  are  subject  to  a  restriction  which  has 
no  place  with  Protestant  dissenters-  And  in  like  manner 
Eomish  priests  are  disqualified  from  being  councillors  or 
aldermen  in  municipal  corporations.^^  On  the  other  hand» 
they  share  with  the  clergy  of  the  Clnirch  of  England  and 
dissenting'ministers  the  exemption  from  serving  as  jurymen 
and  as  clmrcli wardens  and  parocliial  officers,  ^* 

JesuiU.  —  Jesuits    and   seminary    and    other   priests, 


1  10  Geo.  IV,  c.  7.  '  Ibid.  c.  7,  g  5.  3  5  Geo.  I.  c.  -4 ; 

10  Goo.  IV,  c,  7,  §  25.  ^  30  &  31  Vic.  c.  75,  §  4. 

5  6  &  7  Will  IV.  c.  85,  §  18;  7  Will.  IV.  c.  22,  §  35. 

6  7  Will.  IV.  c.  22.       M2  &  13  W-^ilL  III.  c,  2,  §  2;  31  Geo.  IIJ. 
c.  32.  §  12.         »  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  §  12. 

^  10  Geo.  IV.  0.  7  §  12.     A  Rom.m  Calholic  was  allowed  to  be 
Lord  Chancelhir  of  Ireland  after  1857.-30  &  31  Vie.  c.  75,  §  1. 

10  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  §  10.       i*  34  &  35  Vic.  c.  48.       ^^  iq  Geo.  IV. 
c.  7,  §  9  ;  41  Geo.  III.  c.  63.    See  arUe,  p.  481*       "  ^ &.  ^/^  v^..^^^  - 
c.  76,  §  m        "  31  Geo.  II L  c.  32,  §  %. 


professed  by  authority  derived  from  the  see  of  Home,  -^•'^ 
forbidden  to  enter  the  realm,  except  licenced  by  the  1 
and  two  county  justices.^     It  wias  also  forbidden  t« 
relief  out  of  the  realm  to  Jesuits  or  priests  who  hatl 
horn  within  the  realm.-     And  what  was  meant  was 
more  clear  by  imposing  a  heavy  penalty,  also  a  dis. 
to  inherit  or  hold  property,  on  all  who  sent  their  cL 
or  wards  to  be  educated  in  a  foreign  Popish  coU- 
seminary.^     And  with  a  view  to  intercept  this  1 
tendency,  neither  woman  nor  child  under  twenty* ot 
to  be  allowed  by  means  of  vessels  to  pass  the  seas  v. 
a  licence  of  the  sovereign  and  of  six  privy  count 
And  all  the  parties  concerned  were  punished ;  the  v  um  . 
especially  forfeiting  all  his  property,  the  next  of  kin  mean- 
while succeeding  and  possessing  it  till  the  child  complied 
with  the  law,^     And  with  like  views,  those  sending  cliil* 
ciren  abroad  to  Popish  colleges  and  seminaries,  or  sendiu:; 
money  to  maintain  them  there  in  learning  involved  fj: 
feiture  of  property  and  other  disabilities.^     On  the  olhi? 
hand,  if  the  child  of  Popish  parents  who  was  refused  a 
proper  maintenance  became  disinclined  to   embrace  tl» 
Popish  religion,  and  chose  to  complain  to  the  lord  char 
the  latter  could  order  a  maintenance  J     The  relief 
in  1791  did  not  extend  to  legalising  the  foundations  or 
endowments  of  existing  or  future  religious  orders  bound 
by  monastic  or  religious  vows;  and  all  trusts  of  i^lor. 
personal  property  were  treated  as  void  whether  expi^ssj 
l)y  way  of  secret  trust.^     A  Jesuit  or  male  rec^ular,  if  n 
dent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  expressly  required 
the  Act  of  1829  to  register  his  place  of  residence,  i 
and  age,  and  the  name  of  his  immediate  religious  suii 
in  the  order,  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace.**     And  even  wh 
they  were  natural  bom  subjects,  if  they  bad  been  al 
before  1829,  and  had  afterwards  returned  to  the  realm,  t 
same  i-estriction  was  imposed  on  them.     And  for  a  Umil 
time  the  secretary  of  state  could  give  a  licence  to 
Jesuits  to  come  into  the  realm,^**     To  be  a  Jesuit,  exc 


1  27  Eliz.  c,  2.      2 
c.  4,  §  6.        *  Ibid 


Ibid.  §  6.       3  IJas.  T.  c.  4 ;  11  &  12  ^31 
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»  10  Geo,  IV.  c.  7,  §  28  ■  2  &  3  Will.  IV,  c,  116,  §  4.        ^ 
'^  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.  ^ 


under  the  restrictions  mentioned,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
realm,  or  even  to  become  a  Jesuit  after  1829  in  the  realm 
was  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  in  some  of  the 
cases  liable  to  banishment  for  life.^  And  if  the  banished 
Jesuit  would  not  depart^  the  Crown  in  privy  council 
niight  direct  him  to  be  conveyed  to  any  place  beyond 
the  realm.^ 

The  above  form  all  the  main  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished, and  stOl  in  some  instances  distinguish,  Eoman 
Catholics  from  other  dissenters. 

Jews  ami  their  7*eUgio}i.~One  other  class  of  non- 
conformists  stands  out  from  all  the  rest,  distinguished 
by  many  peculiarities,  especially  in  their  ancient  treat- 
ment. The  literature  of  early  Christians  shows  a  singular 
want  of  charity  towards  the  Jews,  and  the  canons  of 
Egbright,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  eighth  century,  for- 
bade Christians  even  to  eat  with  theni.^  By  some  un- 
accountable reasoning,  it  came  to  be  a  current  maxim  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  that  the  Jews,  with  all 
their  possessions,  belonged  to  the  king,  as  his  viUeins  or 
bond  slaves."*  William  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 
encouraged  that  people  to  come  to  England,  and  John 
treated  them  treacherously.  The  w^ealth  which  some  of 
them,  notwithstanding  much  loss  from  extortion,  had 
already  accumidated  about  the  time  when  the  Crusaders 
went  forth  to  fight  the  Saracens,  excited  envy,  and  the 
needy  enthusiasts  of  that  time  thought  it  no  robbery  or 
murder  to  despoil  of  both  lives  and  goods  the  descendants 
of  the  original  wrongdoers  in  that  quarrel.^  The  people, 
seeing  the  Jews  so  treated,  began  to  think  they  had  au- 
thority to  ill-treat  and  to  pillage  and  murder  them  also. 
Even  ordinances  were  passed,  that  no  Christian  should 
nurse  the  child  of  a  Jew,  or  eat  with  them,  or  live  in  the 
same  house,  or  marry  with  them ;  and  on  failure  to  obey 
these  edicts  their  goods  were  to  be  confiscated.^  In  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  L   a  statute  passed  with  the  view  of 
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1  10  Geo,  IV.  c.  7,  §§  29,  31.  m.  ^  Ibid.  §  35.  3  ^^  p  750^ 
1  Wilk.  Cone.  U.  ^  Spelio,  Cone,  62;i 

^  Cliron.  Walt.  Hem.  c.  411  One  tliouaand  five  IjiinLlred  Jews 
were  maBsacred  at  York  in  these  Renaeless  outbiir-sts  of  long 
BiTiouldeiint,'-  anti[tatliv  in  the  time  uf  Kiehard  h^Walt.  Hctn..  «i,  4A. 

«  Glaus,  Rot..  37  Herj.  Vflhin.  IB-,  ^Uddox,lL^^^, Vo'^i.X^^^. 
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checking  the  pracu«:e  of  usanr,  and  by  which  the  old 
severities  were  kept  alive.^  The  same  pec^Ie  were  also 
d:re>:-ti=d,  by  force  if  nece&sary,  to  attend  lectnies  deliTeied 
with  the  intention  of  conrertin^  them.*  The  adrantage  of 
conreision  was,  that  when  the  Jew  became  a  Chzi^iia 
the  ViTia  was  deemed  entitled  to  seize  and  confiscate  the 
whole  estate;  bat  after  a  time  it  was  proTided  that  the 
convert  may  keep  half  of  the  estate.  Another  pecnliarity 
attending  the  law  of  the  Jews  was  as  to  their  niaiiiage& 
They  were  excepted  from  the  restrictions  <rf  the  F.ngHuh 
Marriage  Act  of  1733.  and  continned  to  be  mamed 
according  to  roles  of  their  own,  these  maniages  being 
deemed  valid  and  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  foieign 
marri^^es.  In  1336,  when  the  marriage  laws  were  re- 
vised, Jewish  marriages  were  allowed  to  be  continued 
according  to  their  own  nsages^  provided  only  both  parties 
were  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  provided  notice  to  the 
superintendent  registrar  was  given.^ 

Early  expuUioH  of  the  Jews  from  Englamd. — ^A 
clamour  anciently  arose,  that  all  the  Jews  should  be  ex- 
pelled; and  Edward  L  acquired  popularity  by  issuing  a 
yiroclamation  and  afterwards  a  decree  to  that  effect  in 
1290/  And  this  was  acted  on,  so  that  it  was  estimated 
about  16,000  left  the  country  at  that  date.  It  is  related 
that  they  did  not  return  for  360  years,  till  Oliver  Crom- 
wel^  was  asked  to  secure  libert}'  of  conscience  to  them. 
Opinions  were  then  divided  both  among  the  civilians 
and  the  clergy,  and  after  consulting  all  the  wise  men 
of  the  day,  the  Protector  came  to  no  definite  conclu- 
sion.^ But  soon  after  the  Bestoration  a  few  Jews  came 
into  England  without  observation,  and  settled  there,  and 
though  tiie  House  of  Commons  in  1670  made  some  inquiry 

1  18  Ed.  I.  m.  6,  Rot  CL         «  Rot  Pat  8  Ed.  L  m.  37. 

3  6  &  7  W.  H.  c.  85,  §  2;  3  &  4  Vic.  c.  72;  19  &  20  Vic.  c.  119, 
§  22.  It  was  felony  for  a  Christian  to  marry  a  Jew,  and  the 
offending  party  was  ordered  to  be  bomt,  the  only  reason  given 
by  Coke  being,  that  Jews  were  infidels  and  infidels  were  aliens,  and 
aliens  could  be  prohibited  by  the  king  from  trading  or  entering  into 
contracts  with  the  subject— 2  /«*/.  509 ;  3  ImL  89 ;  FUia,  B.  L 
c.  35.  Coke's  notion  that  Jews  were  indelibly  aliens  was  mostly 
dispelled  by  a  judgment  of  Lord  Hardwicke  &  Willes,  C.  J. — 
^  mychund  v  Barttei,  WilU«,  WO  •,  I  Atk.  2L 

^  Ann  Wav.  ^4^.       ^  ^XxusJe^^fiMSu^c^^lv^. 
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into  their  numbers,  it  took  no  definite  step  to  interfere 
with  ttem. 

Contracts  and  propcTty  of  the  Jews. — ^At  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  and  before  it,  the  Jews,  as  ah^eady  mentioned, 
were  treated  as  the  kmg'a  villeins  or  bond  slaves.  But 
this  was  merely  a  convenient  theory  to  justify  an  arbitrary 
confiscation  of  their  property,  when  the  king  felt  the 
need  of  money.  pLichard  I,  oi'dered  a  register  to  be  kept 
of  theu^  lands,  houses^  mortgages,  and  possessions ;  and  the 
Crown  even  went  the  length  of  constituting  a  special  branch 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  facihtate  the  execution  of 
these  tyrannical  edicts.  This  was  called  the  Exchequer  of 
the  Jews,  having  its  own  justices,  who  executed  the  king's 
writs,  and  supervised  most  of  the  transactions  of  that 
people.^  The  kind  of  law  these  justices  administered  was 
diflerent  from  the  common  law,  being  varied  by  customs 
which  were  then  supposed  to  be  grateful  to  the  people 
dealt  with ;  and  the  jurisdiction  by  degrees  absorbed  nearly 
every  kind  of  business.  And  many  idle  and  frivolous 
distinctions  were  laid  dowoi  in  royal  charters,  and  practised 
by  these  nondescript  judges  as  to  the  kind  of  evidence  ad- 
missible in  certain  contracts  and  in  certain  phases  of  litiga- 
tion between  Jews  and  Christians.  But  as  the  fundamental 
idea  was,  that  Jews  were  slaves,  the  superstructure  of  folly 
raised  thereon  can  only  interest  antiquarians.  It  was  ouly 
in  accordance  with  these  early  prejudices,  that  there  should 
be  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  Jews  acquiring  and  holding 
lands  in  England  ;  though  Bracton,  indeed,  as  if  removing 
a  misconception  current  in  his  day,  takes  care  to  say,  that 
there  was  nothing  then  to  restrain  them.*^  The  ordinance 
or  statute  of  Henry  III.  was  long  thought  expressly  to 
restrict  Jews  from  holding  freehold  estate  in  lands,  or  from 
acquiring  more  land  in  the  city  of  London.^  And  another 
statute  of  Edward  II.  prohibited  them  from  alienating 
their  lands  without  a  special  Licence  of  the  king,  though 
they  might  buy  the  houses  they  lived  in,  in  cities  and 
borouglis.*  They  were  prohibited  from  usurious  contracts 
or  from  taking  move  than  a  moiety  of  the  lands  or  goods 
»  of  Christians  for  their  debt  Their  right  to  purchase  land 
long  was  treated  as  a  moot  question,  and  divided  lawyers  in 

I  1  Madd.  Hist  Exch.       =  Bract,  b,  ii.  c.  5,  §  6.        ^  55  R«^.^^.  W., 

L  *  Sut,  de  JudaJsmo,  17  Ed.  11. 
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1753,  and  long  afterwards.^  And  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  and  other  statutes  of  intolerance  kept  them  out  of  all 
public  offices.  And  when  the  Toleration  -Act  began  to 
recofrnise  Protestant  dissenters  in  1683,  it  was  doubted 
whether  it  protected  Jews ;  and  even  when  Eonuiu  Catholics 
weie  so  largely  and  conspicuously  relieved  in  1829,  the 
disabilities  of  the  Jews  were  still  left  out  of  view.^ 

Ciril  and  rdlgionH  libertif  qfJeirs, — The  time  at  la 
aiTived  when  intolerance  yielded  to  the  call  of  reason  acid| 
justice.  In  1839  Jews  were  admitted  to  hold  offices  in 
corporations.^  In  1846  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  Protestant  dissenters  in  respect  to  their  schools,  places 
for  religious  worship,  education,  and  charitable  purposes, 
and  the  property  held  therewith.*  After  the  House  of 
Commons  had  passed  a  bill  nine  times  to  admit  the  Jews 
as  members,  and  after  that  House  was  about  to  proceed  by 
way  of  resolution  to  modify  its  oath,  the  House  of  Lords 
withdrew  all  further  opposition,  and  a  statute  authorised 
their  admission  into  either  House  of  Parliament  in  1858,^ 
They  shared  the  entire  advantages  of  admissioii  to  the^^ 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1871.  And  iii« 
that  year  the  very  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom  were 
thrown  open  to  them.^ 

It  may  thus  be  said  tliat,  except  in  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars relating  to  Eoman  Catholics,  and  in  tlie  matter  of     l 
the  burial  of  dissenters  in  parish  churchyards,  religion  i^^H 

1  14  Pari.  Hist>  1368.    Romilly  thought  they  could  not  hold  lands.    *^ 
n^25  Pari  Dek  (2)  429. 

"  At  the  passing  of  tlie  repeal  of  an  Act  allowing  Jews  to  be 
naturaliHetl  a  peer  proposed,   that  the    Iloti.'^e  sliould   consult  the 
judgea,  in  the  time  of  Holt,  C.  J.,  whether  a  Jew  conld,  under  tbe^ 
then  exiating  law,  hold  land  m  England  ;  but  the  judges  were  not 
consulted,  as  they  were  thought  not  to  he  bound  to  answer  queationsl 
except  upon  a  pending  bilL     The  opinions  of  the  profession  of  that»i 
day  seemed  to  be  ag^iinst  any  then  existing  restriction  on  Jews 
acquiring  land.      The  latest  Natural isation   Act  declares   that   nil 
alieim    now  may    hold    real    estate    the    same    as   natural     bom 
British  subjects.^^B3  &  34  Vic.  c.  14,      A  wealthy  Jew  having  dis- 
inherited his  daughter  for  becoming  a  convert  to  the  Christian  re-  , 
hgion,  a  statute  was  passed  to  enable  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  these 
cases  to  order  a  maintenance  to  be   settled  on  such  children  itl 
future,^!  Anne  c.  30 ;  this  was  repealed  in  1846. 

3  8  &  ^  Vic.  c,  52.      *  9  &  10  Vic,  c.  59,  §  2 ;  18  &  19  Vie.  c.  BBA 

«  151  Pari  Deb.  (.a^lSill^,  1^^\U4. 14-,  21  &  22  Vic.  cc.48,  49  J 
93  S[  24  Vic.  c.  6^^.  '^  ^^  &.^^^N\t.  ^,  ^S., 
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no  longer  a  ground  of  disability  or  disadvantage  of  any 
kind  to  any  citizen ;  and  all  modes  of  public  worsliip  are 
protected  with  impartial  hand  by  the  law. 

Street  preacJdug. — We  have  now  seen,  that  the  progress 
of  toleration  begun  in  1688,  and  marching  on  against  fre- 
qnent  impediments  erer  since,  and  not  yet  qnitie  ended,  has 
practically  put  ail  religions  and  modes  of  worship  on  one 
level,  and  under  the  impartial  protection  of  the  same  law. 
It  is  true,  ail  these  modes  of  faith,  whether  embodied  in 
an  elaborate  ritual  or  simpler  forms — in  the  cathedival  or 
parish  clmrch,  the  Pioman  Catholic  chapel,  the  synagogue, 
tlie  meeting-house,  the  conventicle,  are  such  as  are  prac- 
tised by  large  congi^egations  in  fixed  places  of  worship. 
There  is  still  a  more  primitive  and  simpler  form  of  puljlic 
worship  tlian  any  of  those,  which  requires  a  few  last  words 
of  notice.  Tliis  is  that  mode  of  worship  conducted  by 
street  preachers,  who  liave  no  fixed  abode,  and  no  regular 
flock,  hilt  who  go  out  into  the  hedges  and  ditches,  stand  in 
flelds  and  alleys  and  at  street  corners,  wherever  two  or  three 
can  be  hronght  together  as  a  beginning  of  an  audience 
often  fit  though  few — who  pursue  a  self-imposed  vocation 
nn consecrated,  unlicensed,  unbeneficed,  unpaid — without 
retinue,  witliout  oblations,  and  without  hope  of  reward- 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  fed  by  tlie  ravens.  Though 
these  men  were  once  justly  feared  by  Cxovernments,  and 
played  great  parts  in  the  silent  revolutions  of  opinion,  and 
in  the  resolute  protests  against  former  tyranny  and  in- 
tolerance, they  also  now  share  like  the  regular  army  gf 
priests  and  pastors  in  the  comprehensive  freedom  of  speech 
and  thought  estiihlished,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  alike. 
The  Conventicle  Act  of  Charles  II.  put  heavy  penalties  on 
those  who  preached  in  fields  and  at  corners  without  a  licence 
and  a  ritual,  but  that  Act  was,  as  already  stated,  repealed 
after  150  years'  experience,  in  1812  ;  and  there  has  been 
no  practical  restriction  on  street  preaching  since  the  latter 
date.  It  is  true  that  inasmnch  as  these  preachers  are  often 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  trespassers  on  land,  they  may  occa- 
sionally be  subject  to  an  action  at  law,  when  they  withotit 
permission  exercise  their  gifts  in  places  which  are  not 
iiighways,  and  over  which  the  freeholder  has,  or  may  re- 
sume means  of  possession.  And  when  they  collect  crowds 
on  Mghways  in  such  positions  and  \m\^^  ^^a^  \.<a  ^^'^'^s^-^  '^ 
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sensible  obstruction  to  those  who  are  using  the  highway, 
they  are  liable  to  be  summoned  under  the  Highway  and 
Turnpike  Acts,  for  the  obstruction  so  caused,  as  was  noticed 
on  an  earlier  page,  as  to  the  holding  of  public  meetings.^ 
But  though  they  may,  when  so  summoned,  be  fined  a  small 
sum,  yet,  as  a  general  rule  they  cannot  be  arrested  sum- 
marily by  constables  or  other  persons,  as   is    too  often 
attempted  or  threatened,  unless  some  local  act  in  force  at 
the  place  in  question  expressly  authorizes  this  to  be  done. 
And  courts  and  magistrates  can  judge  of  the  very  tem- 
porary character  of  the  obstruction,  if  any,  which  is  usually 
caused,  and  can  estimate  how  seldom  that    is  substan- 
tial or  worthy  of  reprehension ;  and  they  have  it  in  their 
discretion  to  discourage  frivolous  interferences  with  an 
employment  which  can  seldom  do  harm,  and  often  is  of 
striking  advantage  to  such  casual  audiences  as'  can  be 
collected.     And  this  treatment  is  that  which  is  most  be- 
coming in  a  country,  wh^ose  institutions  are  stable  enough 
to  withstand  all  the  random  shocks  which  can  be  caused 
by  free  voices  from  the  crowd  on  any  subject  whatever. 

1  See  antCj  p.  22. 
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Abandoning  copyright,  261  ; 
patent,  336. 

Abinger,  L.,  on  reputation,  7 ; 
on  physical  force  demonstrations, 
86. 

Abridgement,  as  infringing  copy- 
right, 292  ;  action  for.  296. 

Acting  a  novel,  if  an  infringement, 
294  ;  of  dramas,  294,  303. 

Action  for  libel,  262 ;  for  infringe- 
ment of  copyright,  296. 

Actors,  fund  for  decayed,  305 ; 
treated  as  vagrants,  306  ;  ancients 
treated  as  disreputable,  308 ; 
women,  first  time,  309  ;  right  to 
applaud  and  hiss,  310. 

Addison  on  House  of  Commons, 
107  ;  on  Sunday,  363. 

Addresses,  copyright  in,  265. 

Advertisement,  duty  on  newspapers, 
67  ;  railway,  of  convicted  per- 
sons as  a  warning,  166 ;  of  clerk 
not  being  authorised  to  collect 
money,  169. 

Advowsons,  number  of,  and  in  whose 
hands,  397  ;  origin  of,  390  ;  kinds 
of,  391 ;  as  appurtenant  to  land, 
391  ;  may  be  severed  from  land, 
891  ;  not  a  profit  of  land,  391 ; 
cannot  be  granted  for  years, 
891  ;  clergy  purchasing,  392 ; 
infant  making  presentation,  393 ; 
widows  and  bankrupts  and  mort- 
gagors presenting,  393  ;  death  of 
owner  of,  398  ;  executor  of  patron 
can  present,  393 ;  giving  to 
parishioners,  894  ;  cestuique  trust 
nominating,  394 ;  coparceners 
holding,  396;  corporations  having, 
396  ;  Crown  is  paramount  patron, 
896  ;  held  by  Papists,  396  ;  uni- 

.  .  versities  then  nominate,  396  ;  as 
donativef^   897;   simony    as  to 


presentations,  398  ;  sale  of,  when 
incumbent  in  dying  state,  401  ; 
resignation  bonds,  401  ;  statute 
making  bonds  valid  if  for  a  near 
relative,  403 ;  vacancy  and  ex- 
change of  benefices,  404  ;  usurpa- 
tion of  benefices,  406  ;  presenta- 
tion of  priest  to  benefice,  421. 

AUybone,  J.,  as  to  criticising 
government,  78. 

Almanacs,  copyright  in,  247,  282. 

Alms  in  church,  468. 

Altering  patent,  339. 

Ancients,  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought,  42 ;  on  public  opinion, 
76 ;  on  libels  against  the  Sove- 
reign, 87  ;  their  punishments  for 
libel,  224;  as  to  festivals  and 
holidays,  363;  as  to  swearing, 
365  ;  officers  of  church  inferior  to 
priests,  407  ;  as  to  disqualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  420;  on  celibacy,  482; 
on  heresy,  501 ;  on  toleration,  516. 

Anne,  Queen,  bounty,  439. 

Apology  for  libel  in  newspaper, 
288. 

Apostacy  as  crime,  62. 

Appeal  from  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
493. 

Apples,  tithe  of,  467. 

Archbishop,  visitor  of  bishops,  408 ; 
precedence  of,  408. 

Archdeacon,  his  jurisdiction,  416:; 
appointed  by  bishop,  416  ;  appeal 
to  bishop,  416,  498. 

Arrest,  of  seditious  and  blasphemous 
libellers,  97  ;  of  libeller  by  judge's 
warrant,  212. 

Articles,  contravening  the,  602. 

Assignment  of  copyright  in  MS., 
260  ;  in   printed  book,  ^X^  \  va. 
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Attorney-General* s  ex  officio  intbr- 
ination,  99  ;  origin  of  practice, 
100;- procedure  on,  lul  ;  policy 
of,  102. 

Augustus  first  watched  defamatory 
libels,  43. 

Authors,  criticisms  on,  138 ;  ridicule 
of,  171  ;  who  are,  271  ;  when 
not  having  first  copyright,  281  ; 
contracts  of,  with  publishers,  300 ; 
joint  adventure  with  publisher, 
300. 

Bacon  on  amending  laws  of  church, 
Preface,  vi. 

Bakers'  work  on  Sunday,  356. 

Baldacchino,  if  legal,  431. 

Bank  Holidays  as  to. bills  of  ex- 
change, 361. 

Bankrupt^  calling  a  tradesman,  176, 
178  ;  owner  of  MSS.  becoming, 
263 ;  owner  of  copyright  of 
printed  book  becoming,  279. 

Baptism,  duty  of  clergy  as  to,  471.   . 

Baptists,  inscription  on  tombstone, 
434  ;  see  Dissenters. 

Barbauld  on  toleration,  523. 

Baxter  tried  for  reflecting  on  govern- 
ment, 78  ;  as  recusant,  620. 

Bees,  tithe  of,  457. 

Behaviour,  security  for,  as  punish- 
ment for  libel,  148,  212,  226. 

Bells  of  church,  430. 

Benefices,  390  {see  Advowsons, 
Church,  Clergy ) ;  presentation 
of  priest  to,  421 ;  pluralities, 
444  ;  union  of,  445. 

Bible,  ridiculing  and  denying,  66  ; 
copyright  in,  284. 

Bill  of  exchange  on  Sunday,  861. 

Bill  of  Rights  as  to  right  of  petition- 
ing, 33. 

Birmingham,  example  of  seditious 
libel  there,  83. 

Bishop,  as  to  obedience  to  law,  78  ; 
libelling  for  seeking  preferment, 
112;  and  clergy  anciently  lived 
together,  389  ;  advowson  of  one 
who  is  appointed,  396  ;  original 
mode  of  appointing,  407  ;  is  the 
king's  judge  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  408 ;  subject  to  arch- 
bishop, 408  ;  appointment  by 
coTigi  cPilire,  409 ;  consecration 
of,  409 ;  as  peer  of  PaiWameiit, 
410 ;  cannot  sit  on  tnal  oi  ^^«^ 


for  capital  offences,  410  ;  depriva- 
tion, 411 ;  powers  and  duties  of, 
411;  vacancy  in  office,  413  ;  may 
now  resign,  414  ;  may  appoint 
suffragan,  414;  power  to  order 
employment  of  curates,  417 ;  as 
to  qualifications  of  priests,  422, 
424  ;  license  for  non-residence, 
440  ;  committing  waste,  442; 
old  law  as  to  hunting,  487  ;  juris- 
diction of,  493 ;  has  veto  in 
criminal  suits  against  clergy,  497; 
old  law  as  to  conviction  of,  497  ; 
prohibiting  clergymen  in  his 
diocese,  505. 

Bishops,  petition  against  sitting  of, 
in  Parliament,  36. 

Bishops,  Seven,   tried  for  abusing 

Petitioning,   33  ;  tried  for  Hbel, 
8 ;  required  to  give  sureties  of 
peace,  212. 

Blasphemy,  law  as  to,  61  ;  apostacy,  . 
62 ;  early  statutes,  63 ;  ex- 
isting statutes  as  to,  64  ;  common 
law  as  to,  65  ;  power  of  juries  as 
to,  66 ;  remedy  for,  67 ;  punish- 
ments for,  68 ;  arresting  speakers 
and  writers  of,  97. 

Bond  fide  travellers  on  Sunday, 
364. 

Bonds,  resignation,  401. 

Books,  criticisms  of,  138 ;  early 
practice  as  to  fixing  price  of,  242  ; 
modem  practice  as  to,  274  ;  what 
are,  271,  274  ;  see  Copyright. 

Bookseller,  how  far  liable  for  libels 
sold,  169. 

Booths  for  plays,  309. 

Breach  of  peace,  if  libel  is,  148,  227. 

Breach  of  privilege,  106  ;  instances 
of  committal,  110,  112 ;  modes 
of  pimishing,  114  ;  House  order- 
ing Attorney-General  to  prose- 
cute, 114. 

Bread  Acts  as  to  Sunday,  357. 

Bunyan,  imprisonment  of,  620. 

Burdett,  Sir  F.,  petitions  ^  to,  86  ; 
committal  of,  113  ;  trial  for,  and 
place  of  trial,  213. 

Burke,  on  stirring  up  discontent, 
79 ;  on  ex  officio  informations, 
102  ;  on  argued  judgments,  121 ; 
on  libel  law,  and  juries,  220  ;  on 
grades  of  clergy,  406  ;  on  church 
«afca.b\\shments,  475,  Preface,  ix,  ; 
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Buniiiig  libels,  228  ;  heretics,  601. 
Business,  slandering  one  in,  175. 


Cairns,  L.,  on  trade  mark,  343. 

Calling  names,  how  far  libellous, 
164,  168. 

Camden,  L.,  on  seditious  libel,  80  ; 
on  House  of  Commons,  108 ;  on 
privilege  of  Parliament,  202  ;  on 
juries  in  libel  cases,  220,  221 ; 
on  copyright,  257. 

Canning  on  toleration,  528. 

Canon  law,  alleged  divine  origin  of, 
379. 

Canons  of  English  Convocation  how 
far  binding,  383  ;  if  new  can  be 
made,  384 ;  Parliament  can  alter, 
386 ;  two  modem  canons  made, 
386  ;  how  far  part  of  Common 
law,  472. 

Catholics,  see  Roman  Catholics. 

Celibacy  of  clergy,  482. 

Censorship  of  the  press,  early  prac- 
tice, 50  ;  abolition,  51  ;  of  plays 
stiU  retained,  305;  of  tomb- 
stones, 433. 

Ceremonies  of  public  worship,  472  ; 
leading,  474 ;  test  of  legal,  477  ; 
remedy  for  changing,  498. 

Certifying  places  of  worship,  507. 

Chairman  of  public  -meeting,  powers 
of,  27. 

Chamberlain,  L.,  licenses  plays, 
307  ;  also  theatres,  308. 

Chapel  of  ease,  417. 

Chapter,  Dean  and,  414. 

Character,  personal,  how  acquired 
and  protected,  8  ;  master's  libel 
excused  in  giving  servant's  charac- 
ter, 186. 

Charities  of  dissenters,  530 ;  Lady 
Hewley's,  530. 

Charles  I.,  libel  on,  89. 

Charles  y^,  libel  on,  89. 

Chart,  copyright  in,  312. 

Chartist  petition,  signatures  to, 
35  ;  arresting  lecturers  on,  97. 

Chastity,  slander  on,  when  a  cause 
of  action,  174. 

Chatham,  L.,  on  bold  language  at 
public  meetings,  85. 

Chelmsford,  L.,  on  Sunday  Acts, 
358. 

Chesterfield,  L.,  opposing  the  dra- 
matic censorship,  306. 


ChilliiJgwortli  on  religious  belief. 
Preface,  viii. ;  on  toleration,  522. 

Christian  religion,  public  denial  of, 
64  ;  blasphemy  as  to,  66  ;  statutes 
against,  67. 

Christianity,    if   part    of    law    of 

.  England,  361. 

Church  and  state,  meaning  of  words, 
371  ;  supposed  alliance  between, 
372 ;  alleged  submission  of  clergy, 
372 ;  Royal  supremacy  in  church 
affairs,  374 ;  coronation  oath, 
376  ;  meanings ofword"  church," 
376;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
376  ;  doctrines  of,  how  far  pro- 
tected by  law,  378  ;  allegei  I  divine 
origin  of  canon  laW,  379  ;  councils 
and  convocations  of,  380-386  ; 
general  control  of  property  and 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  387; 
Henry  IV.  asked  to  seize  revenues, 
388  ;  origin  of  parishes,  389 ; 
advowsons,  390-400 ;  presenta- 
tion of  priest  to,.  421  ;  parson's 
freehold  in,  427  ;  consecration  of, 
428  ;  rates,  429  ;  repairs  of,  429  ; 
bells,  430  ;  organ,  430  ;  altar  and 
holy  table,  431  ;  ornaments  in, 
431  ;  baldacchino,  431 ;  reredos, 
stations  of  cross,  crucifix,  flowers, 
432 ;  collecting  alms  in,  468 ; 
ceremonies  in,  476  ;  processions 
in,  477  ;  cross,  kneeling,  incense, 
&c.,  477  ;  exempt  from  poor  rate, 
488  ;  order  in  seats  and  pews, 
435  ;  right  to  keys  of,  435  ;  com- 
pelling attendance  at,  519. 

Church  Discipline  Act,  497. 

Churchwardens,  duties,  434  ;  break- 
ing into  church,  435  ;  duty  as  to 
pews,  435  ;  order  in  church,  436  ; 
dissenter  as,  435. 

Churchyard,  inscription  on  tombs 
in,  433  ;  repair  of  fences,  435. 

Clarendon's  History,  copyright  of, 
258. 

Clergy  {see  also  Church),  being 
libelled,  153  ;  slandered  for  im- 
morality, 176 ;  libelling  their 
parishioners,  191  ;  slandering 
from  pulpit,  206  ;  once  bound  to 
read  Act  against  profane  swearing, 
367  ;  alleged  submission  of,  372  ; 
bound  by  canons,  383 :  purchasing 
advowson  or  presentation.,  ^Q1\ 
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412  ;  numbers  of,  in  England  and 
Wales,  418  ;  residence  of,  438  ; 
dilapidations,  441  ;  letting  of 
clergy  house,  443 ;  pluralities, 
444 ;  union  of  benefices,  445 ; 
tithes,  447 ;  rectors  and  vicars, 
451  ;  duties  as  to  communion, 
baptism,  marriage,  470  ;  varying 
public  worship,  475  ;  position  of, 
during  public  worship,  478  ;  vest  • 
ments  of,  478  ;  engaging  in  trade, 
480  ;  farming  land,  481 ;  enter- 
ing Parliament,  481  ;  holding 
municipal  offices,  482 ;  celibacy 
of,-  482,  484  ;  recreations  of, 
486  ;  exemption  from  taxes,  487  ; 
receiving  confessions,  488  ;  re- 
signing office,  489;  remedy 
against,  under  Church  Discipline 
Act,  497  ;  under  Public  Worship 
Act,  498  ;  committing  criminal 
offences,  498  ;  schism  and  heresy, 
498 ;  contravening  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  603 ;  immorality  and 
drunkenness  of,  604  ;  performing 
service  in  another  parish,  606  ; 
excommunication,  suspension,  de- 
privation, 609 ;  peculiarities  in 
procedure  against,  614  ;  costs  as 
to,  614. 

Clerk  receiving  a  libel  on  his 
master,  157. 

Clubs  with  unlawful  objects,  24. 

Coaches  on  Sunday,  368. 

Cobbett's  libel  on  L.  Hardwicke, 
L.L.,  94,  170. 

Cockbum,  C.J.,  on  criticising  public 
men,  92. 

Coffee-houses,  if  king  could  shut 
up,  19. 

Collecting  alms  in  church,  468. 

Commendam,  benefices  held  in,  406. 

Comments  on  judges,  124. 

Commission,  High  Court,  496. 

Committal  for  breach  of  privilege, 
110. 

Common  Prayer,  copyright  in,  284; 
authority  of,  476 ;  depraving  of, 
602. 

Commons,  House  of,  irresistible 
power,  106,  108 ;  if  it  can  go 
wrong,  108 ;  publishing  debates 
in,  115 ;  see  Parliament. 

Communion,  duty  of  clergy  as  to, 
470  ;  ceremonies   dwimg,    Vl^  *, 
vestments  during,  47  &* 


Commutation  of  tithes,  461. 

Complaints  to  official  superior,  if 
libellous,  193. 

Confession  at  bar  of  Parliament, 
120  ;  clergy  receiving,  488. 

Congi  d'Slire  as  to  bishops,  409. 

Congregations,  disturbing,  489 ; 
of  dissenters  appointing  pastors, 
631  ;  changing  their  creed,  632. 

Consecration  of  bishops,  409; 
of  priests,  423 ;  of  churches, 
428 ;  bishop  prohibiting  service 
in  unconsecrated  building,  506. 

Conspiracy  to  hiss  an  actor,  311. 

Constitution,  libels  on  the,  95. 

Contagious  disease,  libel  imputing, 
179. 

Contempt  of  Court,  121 ;  instances 
of,  122 ;  law  reports  not  con- 
tempts, 126;  premature  reports, 
127 ;  summary  punishment  for, 
128 ;  publishing  early  report  of 
long  trial,  129  ;  what  courts  can 
commit  for  contempt,  130 ;  ex 
parte  cases,  130  ;  for  acts  out  of 
court,  132  ;  what  courts  can  com- 
mit, 134 ;  punishment  for,  136 ; 
of  inferior  jixdges  and  courts, 
136. 

.  Contempt  of  Parliament,  106  ;  see 
Privilege. 

Contracts  of  printers  and  custom  of 
trade,  48 ;  of  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, 300. 

Contradicting  a  libel,  effect  of  not, 
216. 

Conventicle  at  first  deemed  sedi- 
tious, 78. 

Conventicle  Act,  520,  524. 

Convocation,  origin  of,  381 ;  power 
to  make  canons,  382 ;  power  to 
make  new  canons,  384  ;  as  means 
of  checking  heresy,  386 ;  appeal 
from  inferior  courts,  493. 

Coparceners  having  advojRSon,  396. 

Copying  a  libel,  how  far  criminal, 
168. 

Copyright,  as  a  property,  14 ;  first 
notions  of,  in  English  law,  241 ; 
early  statutes  as  to,  242  ;  first 
Act  of  Anne  on,  243 ;  its  pro- 
visions, 244 ;  its  practical  effect 
on  authors,  245;  progress  of 
early  decisions  as  to,  246 ; 
\%si^«\^%  ^\c^  copyright  does  not 
^cfisst   \xqts3l   ^"w^^t  TNs^ja^:^^  1!fii\ 
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Talfourd,  Landor,  and  Disraeli 
on,  249 ;  reasons  alleged  for  con- 
fiscating copyright,  249;  what 
is  meant  by  perpetual  copyright, 
251 ;  as  easily  identified  as  other 
property,  252;  Erie,  J.,  on  copy- 
right, 253 ;  chief  cause  of  differ- 
ences between  early  judges  as  to, 
254 ;  false  analogies  in  early 
treatment  of,  255 ;  not  a  mono- 
poly, 256 ;  nature  of,  in  MS., 
268 ;  lending  MS.  to  friends, 
258;  assigning  MS.,  260;  if 
there  can  be  dedication  of  MS. 
to  public,  261 ;  publishing  5f  S. 
against  owner's  will,  262  ;  bank- 
ruptcy of  owner  of  MS.,  263 ; 
in  lectures  and  addresses,  265  ; 
in  unpublished  letters,  266 ;  if 
letters  are  joint  property  of  writer 
and  receiver,  268 ;  publishing 
letters  without  writer's  consent, 
270 ;  in  letters  to  newspapers,  270 ; 
who  is  an  author  and  what  is 
literature,  271 ;  first  publication 
in  United  Kingdom,  272  ;  inter- 
national, 272 ;  treaties  as  to  in- 
ternational, 273;  fixing  price  of 
books  and  compelling  republica- 
tion, 274 ;  what  is  a  book,  274  ; 
in  newspapers,  275 ;  in  blas- 
phemous, immoral,  and  seditious 
books,  276  ;  date  of  publication, 
277  ;  registering  booKs,  278 ;  as- 
signment of,  279 ;  is  personalty, 
279;  when  author  has  not  radical 
right,  281 ;  of  Crown,  281  ;  of 
University,  283 ;  of  Crown  in 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  284; 
Crown  copyright  in  statutes  and 

Cclamations,  285  ;  in  .  law 
ks,  285 ;  infringement  of, 
generaUy,  287 ;  in  Directories, 
and  quasi-mechanical  books, 
289  ;  infringement  by  books  on 
same  subject,  290 ;  InMngement 
by  copying  title  of  book,  290 ; 
infringement  by  way  of  a  review, 
291 ;  infringement  by  adding 
notes,  291 ;  infringement  by 
abridgment,  292 ;  infringement 
by  importing  pirated  copies,  293  ; 
interference  with,  by  recitation 
and  dramatising,  294 ;  remedy 
by  action  for  infringement,  295  ; 
hy  penalties,   297 ;   remedy  by 


injunction  for  infringement,  297; 
in  periodicals,  299  ;  in  dramas, 
801 ;  in  engravings,  maps,  charts, 
812 ;  in  nthographs,  312 ;  in 
paintings,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs, 314 ;  in  sculptures,  316  ; 
in  designs,  317;  distinguished 
from  patent  right,  819. 

Coronation  oath,  376. 

Coroner,  right  to  regulate  entry  of 
public,  125 ;  not  liable  for  slander, 
197. 

Coi^oration  Act  of  1661,  520 ;  in 
city  of  London,  525. 

Corporations,  libelling  and  being 
libelled,  153. 

Correspondence,  copyright  in,  266. 

Costs,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for 
libel,  230 ;  in  actions  for  libel 
and  slander,  240  ;  in  criminal 
suits  of  clergy,  514. 

Councils  of  church,  380. 

Counsel  in  courts  slandering  third 
parties,  185. 

County  Court  judge  can  in  some 
cases  commit  for  contempt,  136  ; 
not  liable  for  slander,  197. 

Court,  contempt  of,  121  ;  ri^ht  of 
public  to  enter,  125  ;  publishing 
premature  reports,  128  ;  reports 
of  ex  parte  proceedings,  130 ; 
reports  where  no  jurisdiction  in, 
131 ;  contempt  for  acts  out  of, 
133  ;  what  courts  can  commit  for 
contempt,  135 ;  inferior  courts 
and  judges,  136. 

Cranworth,  L.,  on  trademark,  340  ; 
on  Christianity  as  part  of  the 
law,  852 ;  on  dissenters'  mode  of 
worship,  633. 

Credence  table,  legal,  431. 

Creditor  libelling  his  debtor,  191. 

Creed  of  dissenters,  changing  of, 
582. 

Crime,  libel  or  slander  imputing, 
163. 

Criminal  information  for  libel,  99, 
207  ;  offences  of  clergy,  497. 

Cross,  legality  of,  in  churches,  432, 
477  ;  sign  of,  477. 

Crown,  speech  not  gift  from,  4 ; 
right  to  petition,  30  ;  prerogative 
as  to  press,  46  ;  license  as  to 
publishing  news,  55  ;  proclama- 
tion of,  as  to  ae,d\l\tt\ba  VV^^V'^^  ^^'t  % 
AiXjda  on,  %^  *,  ^^<e7t  \«2kViXx«L«a.  -^ks 
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to  libels  on,  87  ;  libels  on  James 
I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  89  ; 
Wilkes's  libel  on,  89  ;  Junius's 
libel  on,  90  ;  libelling  the  king 
as  insane,  91 ;  statutes  as  to 
intimidating,  91  ;  copyright  of, 
281 ;  copyright  in  almanacs,  282  ; 
may  use  patents  without  pay- 
ment, 320. 

Ciiicitix  in  church,  432. 

Curate,  perpetual,  416  ;  has  not  a 
benefice,  417  ;  stipendiary,  417  ; 
bishop  may  order  employment  of, 
417  ;  bishop  may  revoke  license 
of,  418  ;  stipend  of,  418  ;  num- 
bers of  in  England,  418  ;  right  to 
chair  at  a  vestry,  438. 

Curran  on  liberty  of  press,  41. 

Cursing,  364 ;  punishment,  365. 

Custom  of  trade  of  printers,  48  ;  as 
to  tithes,  462  ;  as  to  dissenters' 
tnists,  530. 

Custoa  monim,  doctrine  of,  69. 

Damages,  in  actions  for  libel,  239. 

Dead,  libels  on  the,  154. 

Dean  and  Chapter,  414 ;  their  pre- 
ferments, 415 ;  regulation  of 
estates  and  endowments,  415 ; 
rural,  416 ;  of  peculiars,  416. 

Debates  in  Parliament,  publication 
of,  115. 

Debating  societies,  lawfulness  of, 
26  ;  on  Sundays,  361. 

Dedication  of  MS.  to  public,  261 ; 
of  patent,  336. 

Defamation,  see  Libel. 

Definition  of  liberty  of  press,  38 ; 
blasphemous  libel,  62,  65 ;  im- 
moral libel,  70  ;  of  seditious  libel, 
80 ;  of  personal  libel,  144. 

Degradation,  a  punishment  of 
clergy,  511. 

Del.,  word  denoting  engraver's 
mark,  314. 

Delegates,  court  of,  494. 

Denman,  L.,  as  to  ex  officio  infor- 
mation, 103. 

Deprivation  as  a  punishment,  511. 

Desecration  of  church,  428. 

Dilapidations,  ecclesiastical,  441, 
443. 

Directories,  copyright  in,  289. 

Disraeli  on  copyright,  ^49. 
Dissenters,  intolerance  a»  to,  ^\^  \ 
Toleration  Act,  521 ;  le^^U^XVoTi 


of  meeting-houses,  523  ;  disturb- 
ing   worship,    523 ;    serving  as 
sheriffs,  625 ;  trust  property  and 
mode  of  preserving  it,  629 ;  inter- 
pretation of  deeds  of  trust,  529 ; 
their  charities,    630;    length  of 
possession     of     property,    631; 
mode  of  appointing  pastors,  531 ; 
changing  their  creed,  533  ;  their 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  534 ; 
marriages  of,  534;  Quakers  and 
Unitarians,  535;  Roman  Catho- 
lics as,  536  ;  Jews  as,  545  ;  street 
preaching,  649. 

Distress,  recovery  of  tithe  rent- 
charge  by,  465. 

Disturbaiice  of  public  meeting,  27  ; 
of  divine  service,  489,  523. 

Divine  origin  of  canon  law,  379; 
of  tithes,  449. 

Divine  service,  disturbing,  489. 

Donative  advowsons,  397 ;  origin 
of,  397. 

Doors  of  dissenting  chapels  to  be 
open,  523,  535,  641. 

Dramas,  copyright  in,  301  ;  assign- 
ment of,  303 ;  infringement  of 
right  in,  304. 

Dramatising  a  novel,  if  an  infringe- 
ment, 294. 

Decking  of  scolds,  147. 

Easter  dues,  recovery  of,  466. 

Ecclesiastical  commissioners,  388; 
extent  of  property,  388. 

Ecclesiasticsu.  courts,  remedy  for 
defamation  in,  208 ;  criminal 
jurisdiction  of,  497  ;  interpreting 
Prayer-book,'  503. 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  early 
notions,  370 ;  generally,  491 ; 
appeal^from  courts,  493  ;  watched 
by  temporal  coui^s,  494  ;  excesses 
of,  495. 

Ecclesiastical  laws  subject  to  amend- 
ment, 350. 

Editor  of  newspaper,  how  far  liable 
for  libels,  161 ;  calling  one  a  felon 
editor,  165. 

Egyptians,  trial  of  the  dead  by,  154. 

Election  of  vestries  and  corporation 
officers  on  Sunday,  355. 

Ellenborough,  L.,  on  poor  men  as 
politicians,  79 ;  definition  of  a 
«ft,^N2tfsv\&\&^,%Q  \  as  to  libelling 
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miuigters  of  etate,  94  ;  on  repeat- 
ing ft  libel,  ISa. 

Eucliantinent,  pretending  powers 
of,  3tiS. 

Engravings,  copyriglit  in,  312  j 
re^^tration  of^  313. 

Eiitertiiinment,  houuea  of,  on  Sun- 
day, Stil. 

Episcopal  ehnrcb,  376;  divine 
right  of,  379. 

Erie,  J.,  on  copyright,  253, 

Erskint',  on  right  to  reputation,  6  ; 
on  right  of  petitioning,  34  ;  on 
liberty  of  the  presa,  40 ;  on 
Hasphemy,  65  j  aa  to  bold  lan- 
guage at  public  meetings,  85,  86  ; 
on  free  aiacassion,  90  ;  on  law 
not  punishing  tbe  thoughts,  157  ; 
on  liability  of  shopkeepers  for 
libels  sold,  159  j  contention  of,  aa 
to  juriea  in  libel  cases,  218,  220. 

Ex  ojiciff  information  for  aeditioua 
lil>el,  what,  99  ;  origin  of,  100  ; 
piocednre  in,  101 ;  policy  of,  102, 

Exchange  of  benefices,  404, 

Excommunication  as  punishment, 
508. 

Excusable  libels  on  privileged  occa- 
sions, 184, 

Extending  patent,  339, 

Factory  work  on  Sunday,  358, 

Fitcnlty  to  alter  parts  of  church, 
413  ;  discretion  of  bishop  aa  to, 
412 ;  church  wardens*  duty  to 
get,  413  ;  granting  a  pew,  438. 

False  newa,  early  doctrines  aa  to 
publishing,  53  ;  malicionaly  pub- 
lish iug,  56. 

Farming,  clergy  aa  to,  481. 

Fees,  baptlBm  and  surplice,  467. 

Felon,  ctiUing  one  a,  if  actionable^ 
165. 

Fiist-fniita  in  benefices,  404. 

Fish,  catching,  on  Sunday,  S60. 

Five  Mile  Act,  62L 

Flogging,  public  writer  discussing, 
70. 

Foreign  atithor  of  hook,  272 ;  foreign 
inventor  of  patent,  328  ;  owoer 
of  tradi^mark,  341, 

Forgery  of  trademark,  345 ;  of 
artist's  marks  on  pic  tores,  345 ; 
of  mark  on  engraving,  314. 

Forms  of  legal  writs,  copyright  in, 
283. 


Fortune- telling,  punishment,  368. 
Fojt,  C.  J.,  on  restrictions  on  public 
meetings,  20 ;   on  liberty  of  the 

{)res9,  42  ;  on  libelling  the  Kevo- 
ution,  96  ;  on  tolerdtiou,  627. 
Fox's  Act  as  to  libel  cases,  naturo 

of  contention,  217. 
France,  free  prt-ss  in,  46  ;  harassing 

public  writtra,  79- 
Frankahnoigiiy,  427. 
Freehold  of  j^trson  in  cihunh  nnrl 

churchyard,  427  \  in  chnrchyanl 

as  to  inscriptions  on  tombs,  4:j3  ; 

estate  in  rithx^s,  464. 
Freemasons'  meerings  not  unlawful, 

25. 
Friends,  slander  causing  loss  of,  no 

eanse  of  actinn,  174  ;  libel,  when 

excused  aa  between,  189* 

Game  catching  on  Sunday,  359. 

Glebe  land,  letting  of,  443  ;  clergy 
farming,  181. 

Good  Fridiiy,  fj.  Mansfield  sitting 
on,  S61, 

Gordon  riots  and  rights  of  petition- 
ing, 33  [  putting  down,  35, 

Gouty,  calling  a  greiit  man,  181» 

Government,  criticising,  76  ;  early 
views  as  to  writing  against,  77  ; 
libels  on  rainiaters  of  state,  92 ; 
libola  on  the  constitution,  95, 

Grenville  on  tolemtion,  528, 

Guizot  on  the  Reformation,  Pref,  viiL 

Habeas  ConnTs,  sued  by  those  com- 
mitted for  brearh  of  pririkge,  110. 

Haukney  coaches  on  Sunday,  35,^. 

Hale,  C.J.,  on  privilege  of  ParUfi- 
ment.  111  ;  on  particularity  in 
the  laws,  Pi-eface,  xiii. 

HttU,  R,,  on  stirring  [mblic  discon- 
tent, 79. 

Handwriting  of  libel,  how  proved, 
159. 

Hardwickc,  L-,  on  liberty  of  press, 
38, 

Hatred  and  conti'mj^t,  as  caused  by 
libel,  169. 

Heir  of  drad  person  libplled,  155, 

Heresy,  if  i'onvncjttion  can  cherk, 
386  ;  trial  and  pnnishuiL'ut  for, 
499  ;  reason  for  burning  for,  501, 

Hii^di  Comniiasion  Court,  495. 

Hi;i,^hway,  public  meetings  held  on^ 
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HiHsiiiii  plays,  5510. 

Hollanrl,    L.,    on   tx  officio  infor- 

niations,  101. 
Holt,    C.J.,   as   to    reflections    on 

goyemment,  92 ;   as  to  ridicule 

being  cause  of  action,   170 ;   on 

Pariiamentary  privilege,  199;  as 

to  dissenters,  525. 
Holy  orders,  indelibility  of,  489; 

8M  Clergy. 
Holy  table  in  churcli,  431. 
Hone's  trial  for  blasphemy,  ^^, 
Hops,  tithe  of,  450,  464. 
House  of  Commons  and  of  Lords, 

«ee  Parliament. 
House  of  Lords  {see  Parliament), 

appointing  reporter  of  state  trial, 

129,  287. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  libel  as  to  flogging,  94. 
Hunt,  tri^  in  1820  for  sedition,  21. 
Hunting  of  clergy,  486. 

Immoral  libels,  69;  definition  of, 

70 ;  seizing  and  destroying,  70 ; 

punishment  of,  71. 
Importation  of   printed  copies   as 

infringement,  293. 
Imprisonment,  arresting  libellers, 

212  ;  limit  of,  for  libel,  225. 
Impropriation  of  tithes,  452. 
Incense  in  church,  477. 
Incontinence,  punishment  for,  496. 
Indelibility  of  holy  orders,  490. 
Indemnity  Acts  for  dissenters,  525. 
Independents,  see  Dissenters. 
Indictment  for  libel,  210  ;  form  of, 

213 ;  punishment,  223  ;  costs  on, 

230. 
Induction  of  priest  to  benefice,  425. 
Infant  signing  presentation,  393. 
Inferior  officers  of  church  in  ancient 

times,  407. 
Information,  ex  officio  for  libel,  99  ; 

policy  of,  102  )  criminal  for  libel, 

207  ;  form  of,  213. 
Infringement  of   copyright,    287 ; 

by  books  on  same  subject,  290  ; 

by   copying    title,    290 ;    by  a 

review,    291  ;  by  adding  notes, 

291  ;  by  memory  or  recitation, 

294  ;  action  for,  295  ;  injunction 

for,  297. 
Infringement  of  patent,  336. 
Inhabitant,  right  to  pew,  436. 
Jii/unction,  not  allowed  fox  ^\»V 
2Z0  ;  for  infringement  oi  to^>i- 


right,   297  ;  for  infringenKnt  of 

patent,  337. 
Innkeeper  and  Umd  fide  tnTelltf, 

364. 
Innuendo  in  pleading  in  action  for 

Ubel,  234. 
Inquisition,  th^  518. 
Institution  of  priest  to  benefice,  425. 
Interrogatories  in  actions  for  libd, 

237. 
Intimidating  the  sovereign,  91, 
Intolerance  a  law  of  nature,  516 ; 

statutes  of,   519  ;  see  Toleration 

and  Dissenter. 
Inventor  of  patent,  319. 

Jeffreys,  C.J.,  as  to  false  news, 
55  ;  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Queen's 
Bench  being  cuMos  marum,  69. 

Jesuits,  543. 

Jews,  their  Sabbath,  354 ;  their 
religion,  545 ;  ancient  treatment 
of,  546;  contracts  and  property 
o^  547  ;  their  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  648. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  parliamentary  de* 
bates  by,  117. 

Joint  owners  in  patent,  330,  334. 

Jones  Gale,  breach  of  privileere  by. 
120.  r        ^       J, 

Judge,  what,  can  commit  for  con- 
tempt, 135  ;  not  liable  for  slander, 
195  ;  when  may  be  committed  by 
Parliament  for  molesting  officers, 
201 ;  warrant  of,  to  arrest  libeUer, 
212 ;  their  views  as  to  juries  in 
libel  cases,  217  ;  his  function  in 
libel  criminal  cases,  222  ;  func- 
tions of,  in  actions  for  libel,  238  ; 
copyright  in  their  judgments, 
286. 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  appeal  to,  494. 

Judicial  proceedings,  slander  in 
course  of,  195. 

Junius,  his  secret,  58  ;  his  libel  on 
the  king,  90;  his  power  and 
secrecy,  103. 

Jurisdiction  of  Parliament  and 
courts  in  conflict,  108,  202. 

Jury,  importance  of,  in  seditions 
libels,  81,  82;  functions  of,  in 
deciding  libel  cases,  217 ;  power 
in  jury  cases,  221  ;  finality  of 
^retdict  in  libel  cases,  222. 
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can  commit  for  contempt,  136 ; 
libelling  him,  179 ;  not  liable  for 
slander  in  course  of  duty,  197  ; 
charge  of  Ubel  before,  210 ; 
origin  of  jurisdiction  over  libels, 
211 ;  licensing  theatres,  309 ; 
liable  to  fine,  if  he  do  not  fine 
swearers,  366  ;  jurisdiction  of,  in 
tithe  rentcharge,  466. 

Keeping  a  place,  meaning  of  words, 
309. 

Kentish  petition  proceedings,  35. 

Kenyon,  L.,  as  to  seditious  libel, 
81 ;  as  to  patents,  322 ;  on 
Sunday  Acts,  367. 

Keys  of  church,  right  to,  435. 

King,  the,  see  Crown. 

Kneeling  at  bar  of  Parliament  as 
punishment,  119  ;  of  clergy  dur- 
ing service,  477. 

Lame,  calling  one,  171. 

Landor  on  copyright  at   common 

law,  249. 
Lansdown,  L.,  as  to  seditious  libel, 

81. 
Latin  grammar,  copyright  in,  283. 
Laughing  at  a  libel,  if  a  publica- 
tion of  it,  158. 
Law  does  not  punish  the  thoughts, 

167. 
Law     books,      right     to      print 

formerly,     117;     copyright    in, 

285. 
Law  courts  and  Parliament  con- 
trasted, 107. 
Law  courts  and  legal  business  on 

Sunday,  360. 
Law  reports,    copyright  in,   286 ; 

copyright  in  head-notes  to,  293. 
Laws    of   God    as    part    of   law, 

351. 
Lay  rector,  452. 
Learning  of  priests,  examined  by 

bishop,  422. 
Lease    of   ecclesiastical    property, 

443. 
Lectures,  copyright  in,  265. 
Lecturers  in  Church  of  England, 

419  ;   licensed  by  bishop,   419 ; 

approval  by  bishop,  426. 
Lecturing,  public,  13  ;  places  for, 

29 ;  admission  to,   30 ;   riot  at, 

30. 
Letters,  copyright  in  unpublished, 


266  ;  if  they  are  joint  property 
of  writer  and  receiver,  268;  pub- 
lishing without  writei^s  consent, 
270  ;  ■  copyriglit  in  letters  to  news- 
papers, 270. 
Letting  ecclesiastical  property,  443. 
Lex  et  constLctudo  Parliamentit  111. 
Libel,  blasphemous,  61,  67 ;  obscene 
and  immoral,  69  ;  seditious,  74 ; 
on    Parliament,     105;    ridicule 
of  author  by   critics,    139 ;    on 
personal  reputation,    141  ;   defi- 
nition   of,    144  ;    distinction  of 
slander,  145,  146  ;  if  scolding  is, 
147  ;   threat  to  publish,  148  ;  if 
constructive  breach  of  peace,  148  ;  - 
if  malice  is  ingredient,  149  ;  con- 
struction   of,    151 ;    medium    of 
libellous     act,     152 ;    libelling 
classes  of  persons,  153  ;  libels  on 
the  dead,  164 ;  publication  essen- 
tial to,  156  ;  if  publication  is  per 
se  a  crime,  167  ;  mode  of  proving 
publication,     169 ;    liability    of 
bookseller  and  shopkeeper,  159 ; 
liability  of  proprietor  of  news- 
paper for,  160 ;  liability  of  third 
person  for  causing  publication, 
162  ;    imputing     crime,      163 ; 
mere  scurrility,  164;  of  offences 
past  and  punished,   165  ;    what 
was  once  offence,  166  ;  attempts 
to  commit  crime,  167  ;  not  clearly 
imputing    crime,    167 ;    calling 
scurrilous  names,  168  ;  exposing 
to  hatred    and  contempt,  169  ; 
imputing    immorality     or    un- 
chastity,  172  ;  the  kind  of  special 
damage  following  on  charge  of 
immorality,  17$ ;  words  imputing 
unchastity  when  printed,    175; 
libel  on  professional  conduct,  175 ; 
rival  tradesmen  slandering  each 
other,  178  ;  defaming  one  holding 
public  office,  179 ;  Hbelling  one 
holding    office    of    profit,    180 ; 
action  of  scandalum  magnatum, 
180  ;  repeating  a  slander  or  libel, 
182 ;   excusable  libels  on  privi- 
leged occasions,  184 ;  excuse  in 
giving  servant's  character,  186  ; 
excuse  in  confidential  communi- 
cations, 189 ;  excuse  in  protect- 
ing   pecuniary    interest,     191  ; 
excuse  in  self-defence,  192  ;  ^ri- 
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to  cloak  malice,  192 ;  complaints 
to  official  superior,  when  libellous, 
193  ;  excuse  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, 195 ;  excuse  of,  in  justices 
of  peace  and  coroners,  197  ; 
excuse  in  publishing  speech 
delivered'in  Parliament,  197  ;  ex- 
'  cuse  in  publishing  Parliamentary 
papers,  199  ;  mode  of  Parliament 
protecting  printers  of  papers, 
200 ;  excuse  in  publishing  law 
reports,  203;  excuse  in  publishing 
reports  of  public  meetings,  204  ; 
excuse  in  dandering  from  pulpit, 
206 ;  remedies  for,  207  ;  old 
remedy  in  Ecclesiastical  Court, 
208 ;  remedy  by  criminal  in- 
formation, 208  ;  conditions  of 
granting,  208  ;  remedy  by  indict- 
ment, 210  ;  jurisdiction  of  jus- 
tices of  peace  over,  211  ;  arrest 
of  libeller,  212  ;  form  of  indict- 
ment and  information,  213 ;  how 
far  truth  of  libel  a  defence,  213  ; 
defence  that  libel  was  published 
for  public  benefit,  215  ;  effect  of 
not  contradicting,  216  ;  functions 
of  juries  in  deciding  libel  cases, 
217 ;  unsatisfactory  state  of  law 
before  Fox's  Act,  219;  practice 
since  Fox's  Act,  220 ;  finality 
of  verdict  of  juiy  in,  222  ;  pun- 
ishment of,    223 ;    pillory    for, 

225  ;  limit  of  imprisonment  for, 

226  ;  mitigation  of  punishment 
for,  226 ;  security  for  good  'be- 
haviour as  punishment,  226 ; 
seizing  and  destroying  blasphe-  • 
mous  and  seditious,  228  ;  ordering 
libel  to  be  burnt,  228  ;  no  sum- 
mary remedy  or  injunction  for, 

:  230  ;  costs  on  criminal  prosecu- 
tions for,  230  ;  remedy  for  slander 
and  iibel  by  action  for  damages, 
232 ;  the  pleadings  in  such 
actions,  233 ;  defence  to  action 
that  libel  is  true,  234 ;  evidence 
on  actions,  235  ;  when  libel  said 
to  be  substantially  true,  236  ; 
interrogatories  and  evidence  in 
cases  of  libel,  237  ;  defence  for 
libels  in  newspapers,  237  ;  func- 
tions of  judge  in  trial  of  actions 
for,  238  ;  damages  in  actions  for, 
239;  limitation  oi  tinift  ioi 
actions,  239. 


Liberty  of  press  defined,  38  ;  see 
Press. 

License  to  hold  public  meetings, 
20  ;  to  keep  theatres,  309  ;  to 
use  patent,  335 ;  for  non-resi- 
dence, 440. 

Licensing  Act  of  1662,  45  ;  as  to 
public-houses  on  Sunday,  863. 

Literature,  what  is,  274. 

Lithographing  copy  is  infringe- 
ment, 296. 

Littledale,  J.,  as  to  seditious  libels, 
83. 

Locke  on  toleration,  627. 

London  city  fining  dissenters,  525. 

Luther  on  heresy  and  persecution. 
Preface,  x. ;  his  Table  Talk  and 
copyright  of  Captain  Bell  therein, 
243 ;  as  to  ceremonies,  472  ;  on 
indelibility  of  holy  orders,  490. 

Lyndhurst  on  Copyright  Act  of 
Anne,  243 ;  copyright  is  not 
monopoly,  256. 

Maoaulay  on  publishing  parlia? 
mentary  debates,  116  ;  on  tolera- 
tion, 623. 

Mackintosh  on  liberty  of  press,  41  ; 
as  to  criticising  government,  76  ; 
on  definition  of  seditious  libel, 
80  ;  on  juries  in  libel  cases,  221. 

MagTuUum,  scandalum,  180. 

Malice  in  libels,  what,  142 ;  when 
privilege  used  to  cloak,  198. 

Manager  of  theatre,  his  copyright, 
281  ;  his  powers,  310. 

Mansfield,    L.,    as    to    criticising 

fovemment,  76  ;  on  sedition  and 
igh-treason,  80 ;  as  to  ex  officio 
prosecutions,  103  ;  as  to  military 
commanders  libelling  each  other, 
194 ;  doctrine  as  to  juries  in  libel 
cases,  218  ;  on  Sunday  Acts,  357  ; 
sitting  on  Good  Friday,  361  ;  on 
toleration,  525 ;  on  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 526. 

Mansion  House  and  dissenters,  525. 

Manuscript,  copyright  in,  258 ;  lend- 
ing to  friends,  258  ;  copyright  in, 
assignable,  260 ;  dedication  of,  to 
public,  261  ;  lithographing,  263  ; 
banki-uptcy  of  owner  of,  263. 

Market  garden,  tithe  of,  466. 

Marriage,  lost  by  a  slander  on  one's 

Taotality,  172  ;  duty  of  clergy  as 

\ft,  Vl\  •,  qI  ^'st^^ «.!  \  of  die- 
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senters,  534  ;  of  Quakers,  536 ; 
of  Jews,  546. 

Mdrried  woman  suing  for  slander  of 
chastity,  172,  174. 

Master,  libel  excused  in  giving  ser- 
vant's character,  186 ;  officiously 
informing  about  servant's  mis- 
conduct, 188. 

Mayor  attending  meeting-houses, 
524,  543. 

Meeting,  public,  generally,  12 ; 
freedom  of,  19 ;  if  king's  license 
ever  needed,  20 ;  the  lirst  held, 
tiO ;  once  not  allowed  without 
magistrates'  license,  20 ;  Fox  as  to 
restrictions  on,  20 ;  restriction  as 
to  place  of,  21 ;  held  on  high- 
way, 22 ;  in  public  parks,  22  ; 
within  a  mile  of  Parliament,  24  ; 
in  societies  and  clubs,  24;  de- 
bating societies,  26;  protection 
against  disturbance,  27  ;  chair- 
man's powers,  28 ;  lectures  and 
addresses  at,  29 ;  to  petition 
Crown  and  Parliament,  30  ;  pro- 
clamation of  Crown  as  to  seditions, 
84 ;  sedition  at,  85  ;  bold  lan- 
guage at,  85 ;  reports  of,  not  pro- 

.    tected,  204. 

Meeting-house,  registration  of,  525. 

Member  of  Parliament  committing 
breach  of  privilege,  113. 

Merchandise' Marks  Ac tf  345^ 

Military  men^  libellous  complaints 
between,  194. 

Milk,  tithe  of,  460. 

Milton,  liberty  of  thought.  Preface, 
xiv. 

Mines,  working  in,  on  Sunday,  358  ; 
working,  on  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, 442. 

Ministers  of  State,  libels  on,  92  ; 
of  dissenting  congregations,  how 
appointed,  531. 

Mixt  tithe,  456. 

Modus  of  tithe,  461 ;  when  rank,  462. 

Monasteries,  suppression  of,  485. 

Monboddo,  L.,  on  copyright,  258^ 

Monition  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
512. 

Monopoly,  copyright  is  not,  256, 
319  ;  statute  of,  323. 

Monument  inscriptions,  433. 

Mort^^age  of  advowson,  393. 

Municipal  offices,   clergy  holding, 

•   482, 


New  invention,  what  is,  825. 

News,  early  doctrine  as  to  publish- 
ing, 52 ;  statutes  as  to  fallse 
news,  53;  right  to  publish 
generally,  54 ;  Scrogcs  and 
Jeffreys  as  to,  55  ;  maliciously 
publishing  false,  56 ;  special  laws 
as  to  newspapers,  56 ;  earliest 
newspapers,  56 ;  freedom  to 
publish,  and  suppression,  57. 

Newspapers,  special  laws  as  to,  56  ; 
stamp  duty  on,  57 ;  advertise- 
ment duty,  57  ;  paper  duty,  57  ; 
suppression  of,  57 ;  discovery  of 
proprietors  of,  68  ;  postage  faci- 
lities, 58 ;  advertisement  for 
stolen  property,  69;  publishing 
debates  in  Parliament,  115 ; 
publishing  trials  at  law,  128 ; 
comments  on  public  officers,  136  ; 
comments  on  books  and  pictures,  • 
138  ;  proof  of  libel  published  in, 
159,  161  ;  liability  of  proprietor 
of,  for  libels,  160;  third  party 
causinff  libel  to  be  inserted  in, 
162  ;  defence  of  libels  in,  237  ; 
apology  for  libel  in,  238 ;  copy- 
right in  letters  to,  270;  copy- 
right in  newspapers,  275. 

North,  L.,  as  to  petition  for  dis- 
splution,  34 ;  as  to  ex  officio 
informations,  103. 

Novel,  dramatising,  not  an  in- 
fringement, 295. 

Novelty  as  an  element  of  patent, 
325. 

Oath,  unlawful  societies  and  clubs 
with,  24  ;  profane  and  cursing, 
364  ;  of  supremacy,  376 ;  coro- 
nation, 376. 

Obscene  libels  and  publications, 
69 ;  see  Immoral. 

Obventions,  recovery  of,  466. 

Offences  of  clergy,  497. 

Offerings  or  Easter  dues,  466. 

Offertory  in  church,  468. 

Office,  slandering  one  in  his,  180. 

Officers  in  church  inferior  to  priests 
in  ancient  times,  407. 

Official  superior,  libellous  complaint 
to,  193. 

Opera,  copyright  in,  302 ;  re- 
quires license,  307. 

Orator,  ^io^-jii^X.  q.1,  va.  ^-i^^^^^^-a^ 

O   <^ 
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Ordinary  calling  on  Sunday,  856. 

Organ  in  church,  430. 

Ornaments  in  church,  431 ;  inert 

and  active,   432  ;  crucifix,  432  ; 

stations  of  cross  and  reredos,  432  ; 

flowers,  432  ;  rubrics  as  to,  480. 

Painting,  libel  by,  152 ;  copy- 
right in,  314  ;  imitating  marks 
of  painter  on,  315. 

Palmistry,  offence  of,  369. 

Pantomime  requires  license,  807. 

Paper  duty,  repeal  of,  57. 

Papers,  wearing,  as  punishment, 
1U3. 

Papers,  Parliamentary,  protected, 
though  libellous,  200. 

Papists  holding  advowsons,  396 ; 
see  Roman  Catholics. 

Parishes,  origin  of,  389 ;  smallest 
in  England,  390 ;  clergy  in- 
yading  another,  505. 

Parishioners  electing  parson,  394; 
ballot  lawful,  394;  electing 
lecturers,  419. 

Parke,  B.,  on  patents,  322. 

Parks,  public,  meetings  held  in, 
22. 

Parliament,  public  meetings  with- 
in a  mile  of,  24  ;  right  to  petition, 
30 ;  resolution  of,  as  to  seditious 
libel,  85  ;  and  law  courts  con- 
trasted, 107  ;  privilege  of,  106  ; 
early  instances  of  109 ;  punish- 
ment of  breach  of  privilege, 
114  ;  publishing  debates  in,  116  ; 
punishing  for  breach  of  privilege, 
119  ;  if  pillory  is  legal  punish- 
ment of  Parliament,  119 ;  speech 
delivered  in,  publication  of,  197  ; 
excuse  of  libels  in  papers  ordered 
by,  199  ;  protection  of  its  officers 
in  publishing  papers,  200  ;  con- 
flict with  courts  ended  by  a 
statute,  203 ;  clergy  entering, 
481  ;  Roman  Catholics,  540 ; 
Jewrt,  548. 
Parodies  of  Scripture,  Hone's  trial 

for,  QQ. 
Parsonage,  see  Residence. 
Parson's  freehold  in  church,  427  ; 
division  into  rectors  and  vicars, 
451. 
Partners  being  libeWed,  \%%. 

Paten,  elevation  of,  m  c^x«(^,  Vll . 

Patent   right,  geueraWy,  \^,  ^^& 


distinguished  from  copyright,319 ; 
from  monopolies,  319 ;  conAisioii 
in  early  ideas  of,  321 ;  Eenyon, 
Parke,    Tentenlen,  as  to,   322; 
not  a  species  of  contract  322; 
subject  of,   823 ;  implies  some- 
thing corporeal  and  material,  324 ; 
novelty  as  an  element,  325;  utility 
as  an  ingredient,  827  ;  prior  pub- 
lication of,  327  ;  including  several 
distinct  things,  829  ;  for  joint  in- 
vention, 330;  for  a  principle  Gt 
process,    330 ;    requirements   of 
the  specification,  381 ;  must  state 
what  is  new  and  old,    332;  in- 
telligible to  workmen,  333  ;  good 
faith  in  disclosing,   333 ;  re^- 
tration  of,  334  ;  more  than  twelve 
persons  may  hold,  334 ;  assign- 
ment of,    334  ;    bankruptcy   of 
owner,  334 ;  joint  owners  in,  334 ; 
assignment     of,     334 ;     license 
to    use,  335 ;  abandonment  o^ 
336  ;   infringement  of,  336  ;  in- 
junction  a^inst    infringement, 
337 ;  questions  for  jury  on  trial 
of  action,  388  ;  extending,  altera 
ing,  and  repealing,  889. 

Paterines,  a  blasphemous  sect,  how 
treated,  68. 

Patron,  390  ;  see  Advowson. 

Payment  into  court  in  actions  for 
Hbel,  238. 

Peace,  breach-  of,  if  libel  is,  148, 
227. 

Pecuniary  interest  often  excuses 
Ubel,  191. 

Peer,  writing  life  of,  when  dead, 
156 ;  libelling  by  saying  he  re- 
sembles the  devil,  170 ;  scandal- 
ising them,  181  ;  actions  by,  for 
scandal,  182. 

Penance  as  a  punishment,  511. 

Penitence,  public,  512. 

Pensions  for  tithes,  recovery, 
466. 

Periodicals,  copyright  in,  299 ; 
registration  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
299. 

Perjury  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
496. 

Perpetual   curates,    416 ;    not   re- 
movable,  416;    requires  no  in- 
^\»^csQ.^  426  ;  vicar,  452. 
'^wwwsQjasssk^  ^  kosdocE^  ts«Q^  618 ; 
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Personal  tithe,  456,  461. 

Perturbation  of  pew,  action  for, 
437. 

Petition  to  Crown  and  Parliament, 
13 ;  right  to,  30 ;  statutes  as  to, 
32 ;  signatures  to,  32  ;  Bill  of 
Rights  as  to,  33 ;  must  be  respect- 
ful, 34;  Kentish,  35;  Chartist, 
85 ;  Gordon  riots,  35 ;  as  to  Sir 
F.  Burdett,  36 ;  against  bishops, 
36 ;  fraud  in  signatures,  87 ; 
reports  of  meetings  to,  205, 

Pews,  right  to,  435. 

Photograph,  copyright  in,  814 ;  is 
infringement  of  painting,  314.    , 

Pictures,  criticisms  on,  188 ;  libels 
in  fonn  of,  152. 

Pig,  tithe  of,  462. 

Pillory,  for  seditious  libel^  103 ; 
for  breach  of  privilege,  if  legal, 
119. 

Pitt,  libel  on,  for  corruption,  95. 

Players  anciently  treated  as  in- 
famous, 303. 

Plays,  copyright  in,  801  ;  assign- 
ment of,  303 ;  assignment  of 
right  in,  304;  censorship  of,  still 
retained,  305  ;  hissing  at,  310. 

Pluralities,  444. 

Poor  rate,  clergy  liable  to,  488. 

Pope,  the,  prohibiting  books,  50 ; 
his  jurisdiction  in  England,  870  ; 
could  neither  fine  nor  imprison, 
371. 

Pope's  letters,  copyright  in,  268. 

Popery,  see  Koman  Catholics. 

Position  of  clergyman  in  com- 
munion, 478. 

Post  oflBce,  facilities  for  newspapers, 
59  ;  security  of  letters  sent  by, 
60. 

Potatoes,  tithe  of,  450,  456,  459. 

Prffidial  tithes,  456. 

Prayer  for  the  Royal  Family, 
476. 

Prayer-book, '  as  to  worship,  474  ; 
depravation  of,  604. 

Preaching  in  private  houses,  507  ; 
Dissenting  and  Test  Act,  524  ;,  in 
streets,  549. 

Presbyterian  charities,  530 ;  see 
Di^sentevs. 

Presumptive  pew,.  436. 

Presentation,  390  (see  Advowsen, 
Benefice) ;  must  be  in  writing, 
422. 


Press,  liberty  of,  general  restric- 
tions, 14 ;  defined,  38  ;  L.  Hard- 
wicke  on,  38  ;  Erskine  on,  40 ; 
Curran  and  Mackintosh  on,  41 ; 
Fox  and  Sheridan  on,  42 ;  the 
ancients  on,  42  ;  introduction  of, 
in  England,  44 ;  Licensing  Act 
of  1662  as  to,  45  ;  censorship  of, 
50 ;  special  laws  as  to  newspapers, 
53,  56;  restrictions  on,  as  to 
blasphemy,  61  ;  some  advantages 
of,  79 ;  reports  of  Parliaraent-ary 
debates,  115;  reports  of  courts^ 
of  justice,  126  ;  inferior  courts, 
136 ;  comments  on  public  officers, 
137;  on  persons  challenging  pub- 
lic notice,  137 ;  comments  on 
books,  pictures,  &c.,  138. 

Priests^  separate  order  of,  406 ; 
qualifications  of,  420 ;  ancient 
rules  as  to,  421 ;  presentation  to 
benefice,  421 ;  fitness  for  institu- 
tion, 422 ;  bishop  must  state 
reasons  of  rejection,  423  ;  ordina- 
tion of,  423 ;  institution  and 
induction,  .  425  ;  freehold  ift 
church,  427. 

Principle,  patent  for  a,  330^ 

Printers,  early  restrictions  on  num- 
ber of,  43 ;  Licensing  Act  of 
1662  as  to,  45  ;  to  keep  copies  of 
prints,  47 ;  contracts  of,  48 ; 
immoral  works,  48  ;  registration 
of  presses,  49  ;  kneeling  at  bar 
of  Parliament,  120  ;.  protected  in 
publishing  parliamentary  papers, 
200. 

Printers,  Queen's,  copyright  in 
Bible  and  Common  Prayer,  284. 

Private  houses,  preaching  in,  507. 

Privilege  of  Parliament,  106 ; 
punishment  for,  119 ;  conflict 
with  courts  as  to,  200. 

Privileged  occasion,  in  case  of 
libel,  184 ;  not  to  be  abused  to 
cloak  malice,  192. 

Privy  Council,  appeal  to,  from 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  494. 

Pboccss,  patent  for  a,  330. 

Processions,  public,  iu  streets,  le- 
gality, 24 ;  in  church,  477. 

Profanation  of  Sabbath,  352;  su 
Sunday. 

Piofane  swearing,  864;  punish- 
ment, 365. 

Profession,  alandet  otlq.ws!v  Vl^- 
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Profit,  slandering  one  holding  oflBce 

•    of,  180. 

Prohibition  to  ecclesiastical  courts, 
496  ;  as  to  tithe,  456. 

Prophesying,  early  statutes  against, 
54. 

Proprietors  of  newspapers,  how 
discovered,  68. 

Prostitute,  calling  a  woman,  168. 

Prostration  of  clergymen  in  worship, 
477. 

Protecting  pecuniary  interests  ex- 
cuses libel,  191. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  376. 

Public  benefit,  defence  of  libel  being 
published  for,  216. 

Public,  dedication  of  MS.  to,  261. 

Public-houses  on  Sunday,  363. 

Public  libraries,  gift  of  books  to, 
by  authors,  274. 

Public  meeting,  free  speech  at,  12 
{see  Meeting) ;  sedition  at,  86  ; 
reports  of,  204. 

Public  men,  libels  on,  92  ;  persons 
challenging  public  notice,  137. 

Public  opinion,  the  ancients  on,  76  ; 
views  about,  77. 

Public  parks,  meetings  in,  22. 

Public  right  of  entering  courts  of 
justice,  126. 

Public  taxes,  clergy  as  to,  487. 

Public  use  of  a  patent,  328,  329. 

public  worship,  see  Worship. 

Public  Worship  Act,  498. 

Publication  of  news,  early  notions 
of,  53 ;  of  Parliamentary  debates, 
116  J  of  trials  in  courts  of  justice, 
126  J  of  a  libel,  when  necess^ay, 
166 ;  mode  of  proving,  158  ; 
when  a  defence,  if  for  public 
benefit,  216 ;  first,  of  book  in 
United  Kingdom,  272 ;  date  of, 
277  ;.  effect  of,  as  yegards  use  of 
book,  288  ;  prior  of,  a  patent, 
327. 

Pulpit,  slandering  from,  206. 

Punishment  for  blasphemy,  68 ; 
for  immorality  and  obscenity, 
71 ;  for  seditious  libel,  103  ;  for 
breach  of  privilege,  119  ;  kneel- 
ing at  bar  of  Parliament,  119  ; 
of  libel,  223 ;  of  heresy,  601 ;  of 
clergy,  607. 

Puritans,  petitions  to  the  king, 
legality  of,  88. 


Quakers,  recovering  tithes  from, 
467 ;  their  protection  as  to  re- 
ligion, 536. 

Quarter  Sessions  Court  can  commit 
for  contempt,  135. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  439. 

Queen's  printer^s  copyright  in  Bible 
and  Common  Prayer,  284, 

RAILWAY    travelling    on    Sunday, 

369. 
Eebuilding  church,  428. 
Recitation  of  book  no  infringement, 

294. 
Recognisance  for  good  behaviour  in 

libel,  148,  212,  226. 
Recreations  of  clergy,  486. 
Rector,  lay,  freehold  in  church,  429  ; 

in  churchyard,    433 ;   tithes  of, 

452. 
Rectors  distinguished  from  vicars, 

461    (see  Clergy) ;   numbers    of, 

452. 
Rectory,  see  Residence. 
Recusants,  statutes  as  to,  619 ;  see 

Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters. 
Reformers,   intolerance  of,  618. 
Registration   of    printing    presses, 

49  ;  of  copyright,  278  ;  of  patents, 

334;    of    trademarks,     343;    of 

places  of  worship,  507. 
Relatives,  libel  excused  as  to,  189. 
Religion,   origin  of,    360 ;  Guizot, 

Chesterfield,    Wordsworth,     on, 

361. 
Religious  houses  and  tithes,  452 ; 

orders  of  Roman  Catholics,  544. 
Rent  for  license  of  patent,  336. 
Rentchargo  tithe,   462;  finality  of 

settlement,     463 ;    recovery    by 

distress,  466. 
Repairs  of  church,  429. 
Repealing  a  patent,  339. 
Repeating  a  slander  or  libel,  182. 
Reporter,    right  to    enter    courts, 

125 ;  to  report  law  courts^  126  ; 

daily  reports  of  long  trials,   329  ; 

reports  must  be  fair,   131  ;  ver- 
batim, not  required,  132. 
B-eports  of  Parliamentary  debates, 

116,  119  ;  of  courts  of  law,  203; 

of  public  meetings,  204. 
Representation  of  a  play  as'copy- 

right,  302  ;  as  requiring .  license, 

310. 
^■^\v\a!Ctfsci,  '^Eisi^Kavsii^  ^acount  of. 
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6 ;  how  acquired,  7  ;  likened  to 
property,  7. 

Eeredos  in  church,  432. 

Residence  of  clergy,  438 ;  repairs, 
438,  441  ;  license  for  non-resi- 
dence, 440  ;  dilapidations  in,  441  ; 
modem  remedy,  443 ;  letting 
and  alienation  of,  443 ;  plurali- 
ties, 444. 

Besignation  bonds,  general,  401 ; 
special,  402  ;  of  office  by  bishop, 
414  ;  by  priest,  482. 

Revels,  master  of  the,  305. 

Review  of  book  as  infringement  of 
copyright,  291. 

Ridicule  of  author  by  critic,  189 ; 
how  far  actionable  for  libel,  169. 

Riot  at  public  meeting,  28  ;  at  public 
lecture,  30  ;  at  theatre,  311. 

Roman  Catholic  holding  advowsons, 
396 ;  excepted  from  Toleration 
Act,  522 ;  former  punishmenta 
of,  637  ;  Popish  recusants  and 
their  punishments,  538 ;  sitting 
in  Parliament,  638 ;  schools,. 
540;  charitiea  and  gifts  to, 
539;  oaths  required  from, 
540 ;  oath  of  supremacy,  540  ; 
holding  property,  640  ;  relief  to, 
by  degrees,  641 ;  registration  of 
places  of  worship,  542  ;  Emanci- 
pation Act,  642  ;  marriages  of,. 
643  ;  may  hold  nearly  aU  offices,, 
543  ;  Jesuits,  643. 

Romilly,  on  discussing  consti- 
tutional questions,  113;  on  con- 
fession of  offence  at  bar  of 
Parliament,  120. 

Rural  dean,  416. 

Russell,  Lord  J.,  on  power  of  House 
of  Commons,  106  ;  on  privilege 
of  Parliament,  202;  on  tolera- 
tion, 528. 

Sabbath,  profanation  o^  852  y  see 

Sunday. 
SacheverelPs  impeachment,  97. 
Sackcloth  in  penance,  612. 
Sacrilege,  434. 
St.  Austin  on  heresy,  518. 
Scandalum       magnatum,        early 

statutes  as    to,   63 ;    action    of, 

180. 
Scattering  libels  in  crowds,  157. 
Schism,  offence  of,  498. 
Schoolbooks,  copyright  in,  275. 


Schoolmaster,  clergy  as,  481. 

Scolding  an  indictable  offence, 
147 ;  ducking  as  punishment, 
147. 

Scots,  ancient  punishment  of  blas- 
phemy, 68  ;  of  libel,  224  ;  views 
of  copyright,  267 ;  copyright  in 
Bible,  284 ;  as  to  players,  808 ; 
as  to  laws  relating  to  Simday, 
365 ;  witch-finding  in,  368 ; 
prayers  for  royal  family,  476. 

Scripture,  inspiration  of,  503. 

Scroggs,  C,  as  to  false  news,  55; 
suppressing  newspapers,  58 ;  pro- 
hibiting reports  of  trials,  126  ; 
profane  swearing,   366. 

Sculpture,  copyright  in,  310. 

Scurrility,  words  if  not  libellous, 
164  ;  calling  names,  168. 

Secretary  of  State  opening  post 
letters,  60  ;  arresting  by  general 
warrant  seditious  authors,  97 ; 
committing  seditious  libellers, 
98 ;  writing  to,  complaining  of 
inferior  officer,  198. 

Sedition,  generally,  6 ;  citizens* 
right  to  comment  on  all  pub- 
lic men,  74;  Swift  and  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Mackintosh  as  to 
this,  75 ;  views  as  to  public 
opinion,  76  ;  the  ancients  as  to 
this,  76 ;  early  comments  on 
public  affairs,  77 ;  finding  fault 
with  government,  78 ;  defining 
seditious  libel,  80 ;  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Camden,  and  Kenyon 
and  L<)rd  Lansdowne  as  to  this, 
81 ;  essence  of  such  libel,  81 ; 
correct  definition  of,  83 ;  procla- 
mations of  Crown  as  to,  84; 
House  of  Commons  resolution  as 
to,  86  ;  public  meetings  seditious, 
85 ;  physical  force  demonstra- 
tions, 86 ;  unpublished  writing 
as  seditions,  86 ;  libels  on  the 
sovereign,  86 ;  older  doctrines  as 
to  libels  on  sovereign,  87 ;  modem 
cases  of  seditious  writings  against 
Crown,  89 ;  speaking  against 
Crown,  92  ;  seditious  libels  against 
ministers  of  state,  92  ;  Cobbett's 
libel,  94  ;  libel  on  Pitt,  94  ;  libels 
on  constitution,  95  ;  examples  of 
these,  96 ;  arresting  seditious 
speakers,  97  ;  ex  of&o  iaaforcs^a*- 
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policy  of,   102  ;  punishment  for 
seditious    libel,    103 ;    libels   on 
.     Parliament,  105  ;  early  instances 
of-  breach    of    privilege,     109 ; 
power  of  Parliament,    110  ;  in- 
stances of  libels  on  Parliament, 
112  ;  modes  of  punishing  breach 
of   privilege,    115 ;    seizing   and 
destroying  libels,  228 ;   ordering 
libels  to  be  burnt,  228. 
Seizing  immoral  libels,    70 ;  blas- 
phemous libels,  228. 
Sequestration  as  punishment,  510, 
Sermon,  Parson  Prick  libelling  by 

a,  152. 
Servant  receiving  a  libel  for  master, 
157  ;  libel  by  master  in  giving 
character  of,  186  ;  officiously  in< 
forming  against,  to  his  master, 
188. 
Several  offences  on  one  day,  trading 

on  Sunday,  368  ;  oaths,  366. 
Shaving    on  Sunday  in   Scotland, 

355. 
Sheriff  punished  by  Parliament  and 

courts  of  law,  200. 
Shopkeeper,  how  far  liable  for  libels 

sold,  159. 
Simony  as  to  presentations,  398  ; 
in  ancient   times,    398 ;    statutes 
against,    399;     construction    of, 
399  ;  gift  to  patron's  wife,  400 ; 
sale  of  ad  vow  son  or  presentation 
when  incumbent  in  dying  state, 
400;    practice     of     resignation 
bonds,  401 ;  statute  making  valid 
these  bonds  if  for  near  relatives, 
403  ;  remedy  for,  403. 
Six  Acts  in  1819,  what,  20» 
Six  Articles  Act,  519. 
Slander,    141 ;   distinguished  from 
libel,    144 ;  from  scolding,  147  ; 
see  also  Libel. 
Societies  and  clubs,  when  unlawful, 

24  ;  debating,  when  lawful,  26. 
Socrates  on  free  speech,  4, 
Solicitor,     one    friend    consulting 

another  about  a,  189. 
Song,  libel  by  a,  152. 
Sorcery,  pretending  to,  368. 
Southey's  copyright  in  Wat  Tyler, 

276. 
Sovereign,  see  Crown. 
iSpeaker  of  House  of  Commons  sued 

for  libel,  199. 
Specification  of  patent,  %%\^ 


Speech,  tendency  to  free,  3 ;  how 
first    treated,    4 ;     essential   re- 
straints on,  5  ;  double  aspect  rf, 
11  ;  distinguished  from   writing, 
10;   in   Parliament;,   publication 
of,  197. 
Speeches,  orator's  copyright  in,  262. 
Spirits  of  dead,  messages  from,  369. 
Stage  play  requires   license,   307 ; 

what  it  includes,  307. 
Stage  right  in  dramas,  294. 
Stamp  Act  as  to  newspapers,  57. 
Stanhope,  L.,  on  liberty  of  press. 

Preface,  xiv. 
State  and  Church,  371,  372. 
Stationei-s'  Company  and  Licensing 
Act  of  1662,  45  ;  first  charter  of; 
243 ;    registration    of   copyright 
with,    278 ;    of   assignment    of, 
279  ;  registration  of  copyright  in 
paintings,  315. 
Stations  of  the  cross  in  churches, 

432. 
Statutes,  copyright  in,  285  ;  right 

to  arrange  and  digest,  285. 
Stolen  property,  advertisement  for, 

59  ;  pretending  to  find,  368. 
Strangers  in  Parliament,  motion  to 

exclude,  118. 
Street  preaching,  549. 
Submission  of  the  clergy,  372, 
Suffragan  bishops,  414. 
Sunday,  ancient  law  as  to,  352; 
early  English  laws  as  to,  354  ; 
fairs  and  markets  on,  355  ;  Puri- 
tan views  of,  355 ;  election  of 
vestries  and  corporation  officers 
on,  355  ;  general  work  and  selling 
goods  on,  356  ;  works  of  one  s 
ordinary  calling,  356;  bakers' 
work  on  Sunday,  356;  pro- 
fessional work  on,  357  ;  factory 
work  on,  368  ;  one  penalty  re- 
coverable for  work  on,  858 ; 
leave  to  prosecute  for  offences  on, 
358  ;  travelling  on,  358  ;  hackney 
coaches  on,  358 ;  stage  coaches 
and  railways  on,  359  ;  sports  and 
games  on,  359  ;  theatres,  killing 
game  and  fish  on,  359 ;  law 
courts  sitting,  and  legal  business 
on,  360;  bills  of  exchange  on, 
361  ;  houses  of  entertainment 
ai^jd  debating  societies  on,  361 ; 
opening  public-houses  on,  363; 
Ixytv^  jidA  ^T^^MfiXE^  S64» 
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Suppression  of  newspapers,  57. 

Supremacy  in  church  affairs,  374  ; 
oath  of,  376. 

Sureties  for  good  behaviour  in  case 
of  libel,  148,  212;  as  part  of 
punishment,  226. 

Suspension  of  clergy,  509. 

Swearing  profanely,  364;  punish- 
ment, 365. 

Swift  as  to  criticising  government, 
74. 

Table,  on  Communion,  478. 

Talfourd  on  common  law  copyright, 
249. 

Taxes,  exemption  of  clergy  from, 
487. 

Tenterden,  L.,  on  liability  of  shop- 
keepers for  libels,  160, 

Tenths  transferred  to  Crown,  404. 

Test  Act,  621  ;  repeal,  526. 

Theatres  require  license,  808 ; 
ancient  laws  as  to,  308  ;  applaud* 
in^  and  hissing  at,  310 ;  con- 
spiracy to  hiss,  311 ;  opening  on 
Sunday,  359. 

Thief,  calling  one  a,  164. 

Thought,  its  chief  medium,  10  ;  in 
meetings,  12. 

Thurlow  on  juries  in  libel  cases, 
220. 

Timoleon  on  free  speech,  4. 

Tithes,  origin  of,  447 ;  enforced  by 
legislative  power,  448 ;  impro- 
priators of,  452  ;  common  law  as 
to,  453  ;  divine  right  of,  453 ; 
presumptions  as  to,  455; 
not  assignable  in  gross,  455 ; 
classes  of,  456;  ^eat  and  small, 
456  ;  difficulties  m  applying  law, 
456 ;  of  houses,  456 ;  of  wood,  bees, 
apples,  457  ;  recovery  of,  458 ; 
mode  of  setting  out  and  delivery, 
458  ;  vexatious,  delivery,  459 ; 
of  milk,  460 ;  personal,  461  ; 
modus  substituted  for,  461 ;  in 
London,  462  ;  commutation  rent- 
charge,  462 ;  freehold  estate  on, 
464 ;  recovery  of  tithe  rent- 
charge  by  distress,  465  ;  pensions 
and  £aster  dues,  466 ;  Quakers, 
recovery  fit)m,  467. 

Title  of  book,  infringement  by 
copymg,  290. 

Toleration  Act  does  not  affect  clergy 
discipline,  606;  the  ancient*  on, 


516 ;  early  Christians  on,  51 7-; 
statutes  of  intolerance,  519  ;  Test, 
and  Corporation  Acts,  521.;  the 
Toleration  Act  of  William  III., 
521 ;  toleration  after  William 
III.,  524  ;  progress  of  public 
opinion  on,  527. 

Toll,  exemption  oi  clergy  from, 
487. 

Tombstone,  inscriptions  on,  433. 

Town  hall,  public  meetings  in,  22. 

Trade,  slandering  one  in  his,  175 ; 
rival  tradesmen  slandering  each 
other,  178. 

Trademark,  generally,  16  ;  object 
and  origin  of,  340  ;  Lords  Cran- 
worth  and  Westbury  on,  340 ; 
distingiushed  from  patent,  841  ; 
identifying  maker  of  goods, 
341 ;  infrmgement  of,  342  ;  need 
not  be  fraudulent,  342  ;  regis- 
tration of,  343 ;  usual  character- 
istics of,  344  ;  part  of  goodwiU, 
844;  usually  protected  by  in- 
junction, 344  ;  offences  as  to,  345. 

Trading  on  Sunday,  356  ;  of  clergy- 
men, 480. 

Travelling  on  Sunday,  358;  bond 
fide,  364. 

Treaties  on  international  copyright, 
272. 

Trial,  .new,  in  libel  cases,  223 ;  see 
Jury. 

Trinity,  denial  of,  64. 

Trusts,  for  dissenters,  529 ;  mode 
of  interpreting,  529;  length  of 
possession  of^  531. 

Truth  of  libel,  not  a  good  defence 
to  indictment,  214. 

Turnips,  tithe  of,  450,  459. 

Tutchin's  libel  on  the  government, 
93. 

Uniformity,    Statute     ot,    fixed 

canons  and  doctrines,   385 ;   on 

ceremonies,  472. 
Union  of  benefices,  445. 
Unitarians,    not    chargeable    with 

blasphemy,  64 ;  their  charities, 

530  ;  their  religion,  536. 
University,    copyrights    of,    283 ; 

presenting  to,  benefices  of  Papists, 

396. 
Unlawful  societies  and  clubs^  24. 
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Hissiiif?  plays,  310. 

Holland,  L.,  on  ex  officio  infor- 
mations, 101. 

Holt,  C.J.,  as  to  reflections  on 
government,  92;  as  to  ridicule 
being  cause  of  action,  170  ;  on 
Parliamentary  privilege,  199 ;  as 
to  dissenters,  525. 

Holy  orders,  indelibility  of,  489 ; 
see  Clergjr. 

Holy  table  in  church,  431. 

Hone's  trial  for  blasphemy,  66. 

Hops,  tithe  of,  450,  464. 

House  of  Oommons  and  of  Lords, 
see  Parliament. 

House  of  Lords  {see  Parliament), 
appointing  reporter  of  state  trial, 
129,  287. 

Hunt,  Leiffh,  libel  as  to  flogging,  94. 

Hunt,  trial  in  1820  for  sedition,  21, 

Hunting  of  clergy,  486. 

Immoral  libels,  69;  definition  of, 

70  ;  seizing  and  destroying,  70 ; 

punishment  of,  71. 
Importation  of  printed  copies  as 

infringement,  293. 
Imprisonment,  arresting  libellers, 

212 ;  limit  of,  for  libel,  225. 
Impropriation  of  tithes,  452. 
Incense  in  church,  477. 
Incontinence,  punishment  for,  496. 
Indelibility  of  holy  orders,  490. 
Indemnity  Acts  for  dissenters,  525, 
Independents,  see  Dissenters. 
Indictment  for  libel,  210  ;  form  of, 

213 ;  punishment,  223  ;  costs  on, 

230. 
Induction  of  priest  to  benefice,  426. 
Infant  signing  presentation,  393. 
Inferior  officers  of  church  in  ancient 

times,  407. 
Information,  ex  officio  for  libel,  99  ; 

policy  of,  102  J  criminal  for  libel, 

207  ;  form  of,  213. 
Infringement  of   copyright,    287 ; 

by  books  on  same  subject,  290  ; 

by   copying    title,    290 ;    by  a 

review,    291  ;  by  adding  notes, 

291  ;  by  memory  or  recitation, 

294  ;  action  for,  295  ;  injunction 

for,  297. 
Infringement  of  patent,  336. 
Inhabitant,  right  to  pew,  436. 
Ju;  unction,  not  allowed  for  libel, 

280 ;  for  infringement  oi  cot^^- 


right,   297  ;  for  infringement  of 

patent,  337. 
Innkeeper  and  Ixmd  fide  traveller, 

364. 
Innuendo  in  pleading  in  action  for 

libel,  234. 
Inquisition,  the,  518. 
Institution  of  priest  to  benefice,  425. 
Interrogatories  in  actions  for  libel, 

237. 
Intimidating  the  sovereign,  91, 
Intolerance  a  law  of  nature,  516 ; 

statutes  of,   519  ;  see  Toleration 

and  Dissenter. 
Inventor  of  patent,  319. 

Jeffreys,  C.J.,  as  to  false  news, 
55  ;  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Queen's 
Bench  being  custos  morum,  69. 

Jesuits,  543. 

Jews,  their  Sabbath,  354 ;  their 
religion,  545 ;  ancient  treatment 
of,  546 ;  contracts  and  property 
of,  547  ;  their  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  548. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  parliamentary  de* 
bates  by,  117. 

Joint  owners  in  patent,  330,  334. 

Jones  Gale,  breach  of  privileffe  by, 
120.  / 

Judge,  what,  can  commit  for  con- 
tempt, 135  ;  not  liable  for  slander, 
196  ;  when  may  be  committed  by 
Parliament  for  molesting  officers, 
201 ;  warrant  of,  to  arrest  libeller, 
212 ;  their  views  as  to  juries  in 
libel  cases,  217  ;  his  function  in 
libel  criminal  cases,  222  ;  flinc- 
tions  of,  in  actions  for  libel,  238  ; 
copyright  in  their  judgments, 
286. 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  appeal  to,  494. 

Judicial  proceedings,  slander  in 
coarse  of,  195. 

Junius,  his  secret,  58  ;  his  libel  on 
the  king,  90;  his  power  and 
secrecy,  103. 

Jurisdiction  of  Parliament  and 
courts  in  conflict,  108,  202. 

Jury,  importance  of,  in  seditious 
libels,  81,  82;  functions  of,  in 
deciding  libel  cases,  217;  power 
in  jury  cases,  221 ;  finality  of 
verdict  in  libel  cases,  222. 

3\3&\Aa^  ol  thft  ^.ace,  whether  he 


can  commit  for  coMempt,  136  j 
libHlling  him,  179;  not  liable  for 
slander  in  course  of  duty,  197  ; 
clisirge  of  libel  before,  210  ; 
OTigiu  of  juritwlictioii  over  libels, 
211 ;  licensing  theatres,  309 ; 
liable  to  fine,  if  h&  do  not  fine 
swearers^  S66  ;  jurisdiction  of,  in 
tithe  rentcharge,  466. 

KuTiipma  a  place,  meaniDg  of  words, 
309. 

Kentish  petition  proceedings,  35, 

KenyoB,  L,,  as  to  seditions  libel, 
81  ;  as  to  patents,  322 ;  on 
Sunday  Acts,  357. 

Keys  of  church,  right  to,  435. 

King,  the,  see^  Crown. 

Kiieelinff  at  bar  of  Pftrliament  ag 
punishment,  119  ;  of  clergy  dur- 
ing service,  477. 

Lamf.,  calling  one,  171, 

Landor  on   copyright  at   common 

kw,  249. 
Lanadown,  L.,  as  to  seditions  Ubel, 

81. 
Latin  grammar,  copyright  in,  283. 
Laughing  at  a  libel^  il"  a  i>ublica- 

tion  of  it,  168. 
Law  does  not  puniah  the  thoughts, 

157. 
Law     books,      right     to     print 

formerly,     117  j     copyright   in, 

285, 
Law  courts  and  Parliament  con- 

traated,  107, 
Law  fourta  and  legal  business  on 

Sunday,  360. 
Law   reports,    copyright   in,    28{» ; 

copyrij^ht  in  head-notes  to,  293. 
LawB    of   God    as    part    of   law, 

351. 
Lay  rector,  452. 
Learning  of  priests,  examined  by 

bishop,  422. 
Lease    of   ecclesiastical    property, 

443. 
Lectures,  copyright  in,  265. 
Lecturers  in  Church  of   England, 

419  ;   licenaed   by   bishop,    419 ; 

approval  by  bishop^  425, 
Lecturing,  public,  13  ;  places  for, 

20 ;  admission   to,  30  j   riot  at, 

30. 
LettdTs,  copjTight  in  unpublished, 


266  ;  if  they  are  joint  projierty 
of  writer  and  receiver,  268  j  pub- 
lishing without  writer's  consent, 
270  ;  copyright  in  letters  to  news- 
papers, 270. 
Letting  ecclesiastical  property,  443. 
Lex  et  coTisweiudo  Parliamenii^  111, 
Libel,  blasphemous,  61,  67  ;  obscene 
and  immnral,  69  ;  aediiious,  74  ; 
on    Parliament,     105 ;    ridicule 
of  author  by  critics,    139 ;    on 
personal   repntarion,    141  ;   defi- 
nition   of,    144  ;    distiuL'tiou  of 
slander,  145,  116  ;  if  scolding  is, 
147  ;   threat  to  publish,   148  ;  if 
constructive  breach  of  peace,  148  j 
if  malice  is  ingredient,  149  ;  con- 
struction   of,    151 ;   medium    of 
libellous      act  J     162 ;     libelling 
classes  of  persons,  153  ;  libels  on 
the  dead,  154  ;  publication  cs§en- 
tiai  to,  156  ;  if  publication  is  per 
se  a  crime,  157  ;  mode  of  proving 
publication,     159 ;    lial>ility    of 
liookaeller  and  shopkeeper,  150 ; 
liability   of  proprietor  of  news- 
paper for,  160  ;  liability  of  third 
person    for  causing  publication, 
162  ;    imputiog     crime,      163 ; 
mere  scurrility,  164 ;  of  offences 
past  and  punished,    165  ;    what 
was  once  offence,  163  ;  attempts 
to  commit  crime,  167  ;  not  clearly 
iniputuig    crime,    167 ;    calling 
fecurrilous  names,  168;  ex|X)aing 
to  hatred    and  conteriipt,   169  ; 
iiopuring    immorality     or     un- 
chaatity,  172  ;  the  kind  of  special 
damage  following  on  charge  of 
immorality,  173  ;  words  imputing 
unchastity  when  printed,    175; 
libel  on  pr^ifessional  conduct,  175 ; 
rival  traileamen  slandering  each 
other,  178  ;  de faming  one  holdiEg 
public  office,  179;  hbelling  one 
holding    office    of    profit,    180 ; 
afi-tion  of  scamlulum  ma^jiutum, 
180  ;  r(*peatinga  slander  or  lil>el> 
182  ;    exi'usiible  libels   ou  privi- 
leged ocLJisiLins,   184  J  excuse  in 
giving  servant's  character,  186  ; 
excuse  in  confidential  communi- 
catious,  189  ;  excuse  in  protefct- 
ifjg    |)ecuniary    interest,     l&l  ; 
excuse  in  self-defence,  192  ;  pri- 
vileged 0(i^uyvsi\L  \itt\,  \a\3ft.  ^>:i»«S^  ,, 
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JOURNAL  OF  JURISPRUDENCE.— "His  style  is  free  £rom  the 
pedantic  jargon  of  the  law,  his  periods  harmonious  and  flowing,  his 
illustrations  drawn  from  a  vast  variety  of  sources,  and  his  language 
■ometimes  even  reaches  the  height  of  eloquence." 

IRISH  LAW  T4MES.—"  The  present  remarkable  work  cannot  but 
achieve  for  its  author  the  highest  rank  among  institutional  writers." 

BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— "This  laborious  work  contains 
a  vast  amount  of  most  useful  information,  is  written  with  competent 
learning,  and  displays  great  industry." 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— "Yery  erudite,  always  tracing  the 
history  of  a  class  of  laws  when  it  is  accessible."  .^^ 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— "It  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  body  of  English  Law  relating  to  persojial  ri^ts  and  duties,  and 
pre-supposes  no  technical  knowledge  in  the  reader. ' 

GLOBE. — "Some  of  the  chapters  would  fairly  stand  comparison 
with  the  best  in  the  famous  commentaries  of  Blackstone.  He  writes 
with  a  mastership  of  facts,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  his  work  a  high 
rank  among  text-books." 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — "  The  author  has  succeeded  in  making  his 
book  interesting,  instructive,  and  even  entertaining." 

SCOTSMAN.— "The  author  has  treated  his  subject  with  copious 
and  various  learning,  exhaustive  industry,  and  easy  clearness  and 
felicity  of  style." 

LEEQS  MERCURY. — "This  work  well  combines  the  history  of 
legal  antiquity  with  an  accurate  and  intelligible  statement  of  our  law 
asit  now  stands." 

SOLICITORS'  JOURNAL.— "The  work  appears  to  us  to  be  well 
and  carefully  executed."  • 

THE  ACADEMY.— "The  best  digest  we  know  of  that  branch  of 
the  law." 

MONTREAL.GAZETTE.— "The  arrangement  which  the  author 
has  adopted  is  an  excellent  one,  and  his  style  is  clear,  pointed,  and 
pleasant.  There  is  nothing  dry  or  technical  in  the  whole  work,  and 
yet  it  is  ftdl  of  rare  and  valuable  information." 


CANADA  LAW  JOURNAL.— "The  great  merit  of  the  work  before 
us  gives  promise  that  a  new  legal  writer  has  appeared  on  the  scene, 
who  will  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  best  that  England  has  produced. 
The  work  is  full  of  deep  philosophical  reasonings  and  historical 
research.  It  shows  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  deep  thought,  great 
industry,  and  power  of  arrangement." 

MADRAS  WEEKLY  MAIL.— "The  author  has  brought  all  ages 
and  countries  to  attest  how  the  matter  is  to  be  dealt  with. 


ZEITSCHRIFT  DES  BERNER  JURISTENVEREINS  {Juridical 
Journal  of  the  Berne  Association,)  (transl.). — **  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject-matter  cannot  be  denied  to  the  author,  and  a  breadth 
in  his  mode  of  handling  it." 
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